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DEDICATION. 

TO  THV 

TEACHERS  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-TORK. 

Gentlemen  : — 

A  stirriiig  freshness  in  the  ur,  and  raddy  streaks  upon  the 
horizon  of  the  moral  world  betoken  the  gratefid  dawning  of  a  new 
era.  The  dap  of  a  driyelling  instruction  are  departing.  With 
us  is  the  opening  promise  of  a  better  time,  wherein  genuine  man- 
hood doing  its  noblest  work  shall  have  adequate  reward 
Teacher  is  the  highest  and  most  responsible  office  man  can  fill. 
Its  dignity  is,  and  will  yet  be  held  commensurate  with  its  duty — 
a  duty  boundless  as  man's  intellectual  capacity,  and  great  as  his 
moral  need — a  duty  firom  the  performance  of  which  shall  emanate 
an  influence  not  limited  to  the  now  and  the  here^  but  which  surely 
will,  as  time  flows  into  eternity  and  space  into  infinity,  roll  up,  a 
measureless  curse  or  a  measureless  blessing,  in  inconceivable 
swellings  along  the  infinite  curve.  It  is  an  office  that  should  be 
esteemed  of  even  sacred  import  in  this  country.  Ere  long  a  hun- 
dred millions,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from 
Baffin's  Bay  to  that  of  Panama,  shall  call  themselves  American 
citizens.  What  a  field  for  .those  two  master-passions  of  the  hu- 
man soul — ^the  love  of  Rule,  and  the  love  of  Gain !  How  shall 
our  liberties  continue  to  be  preserved  firom  the  graspings  of  Am- 
bition and  the  corruptions  of  Gold  1    Not  by  Bills  of  Rights, 
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Constitutions,  and  Statute  Books ;  but  alone  by  the  rightly  culti- 
vated hearts  and  heads  of  the  People.  They  must  themselves 
guard  the  Ark.  It  is  yoUrs  to  fit  them  for  the  consecrated 
charge.  Look  well  to  it :  for  you  appear  clothed  in  the  majesty 
of  great  power !  It  is  yours  to  fashion,  and  to  inform ;  to  save, 
and  to  perpetuate.  You  are  the  Educators  of  the  People  :  you 
are  the  prime  Conservators  of  the  public  weal.  Betray  your 
trust,  and  the  sacred  fires  would  go  out,  and  the  altars  crumble 
into  dust :  knowledge  become  lost  in  tradition,  and  Christian  no- 
bleness a  fable !  As  you,  therefore,  are  multiplied  in  number, 
elevated  in  consideration,  increased  in  means,  and  fulfill,  well  and 
faithfully,  all  the  requirements  of  true  Teachers,  so  shall  our  fa- 
voured land  lift  up  her  head  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
call  herself  blessed. 

In  conclusion.  Gentlemen,  to  you,  as  the  conspicuous  leaders 
in  the  vast  and  honourable  labour  of  Educational  Reform,  and 
Popular  Teaching,  the  First  American  Edition  of  the  Principia  of 
Newton — the  greatest  work  of  the  greatest  Teacher — is  most 
respectfully  dedicated. 

N.  W.  CHITTENDEN. 


nrrRODUGTioN  to  the  amebicm  edition. 


That  the  Prikcipia  of  Newton  shoold  have  remained  so  gen- 
erally unknown  in  ^hb  country  to  the  present  day  is  a  somewhat 
remailcable  fsict ;  because  the  name  of  the  author,  learned  with 
the  very  elements  of  science,  is  revered  at  every  hearth-stone 
where  knowledge  and  virtue  are  of  chief  esteem,  while,  abroad, 
in  all  the  high  places  of  the  land,  the  character  whidi  that  name 
recaUs  is  held  up  as  the  noblest  iUustration  of  what  Man  may  be, 
and  may  do,  in  the  possession  and  mamfestation  of  pre-eminent 
intellectual  and  moral  worth ;  because  the  work  is  celebrated,  not 
only  in  the  history  of  one  career  and  one  mind,  but  in  the  history 
of  all  achievement  and  human  reason  itself;  because  of  the  spirit 
3f  inquiry,  which  has  been  aroused,  and  which,  in  pursuing  its 
searchings,  is  not  always  satisfied  with  stopping  short  of  the  foun- 
tain-head of  any  given  truth ;  and,  finally,  because  of  the  earnest 
endeavour  that  has  been  and  is  constantly  going  on,  in  many 
sections  of  the  Republic,  to  elevate  the  popular  standard  of  edu- 
cation and  give  to  scientific  and  other  efforts  a  higher  and  a 
better  aim. 

True,  the  Principu  has  been  hitherto  inaccessible  to  popular 
use.  A  few  copies  in  Latin,  and  occasionally  one  in  English  may 
be  found  in  some  of  our  larger  libraries,  or  in  the  possession  of 
some  ardent  disciple  of  the  great  Master.  But  a  dead  language 
in  the  one  case,  and  an  enormous  price  in  both,  particularly  in 
that  of  the  English  edition,  have  thus  far  opposed  very  sufiicieiit 
obstacles  to  the  wide  circulation  of  the  work.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  And  in  performing  this  la- 
bour, the  utmost  care  has  been  taken,  by  collation,  revision,  and 
otherwise,  to  render  the  First  American  Edition  the  most  accurate 
and  beautiful  in  our  language.  "  Le  plus  beau  monument  que 
r  on  puisse  61ever  k  la  gloire  de  Newton,  c'est  une  bonne  Edition 
de  ses  ouvrages :"  and  a  monument  like  unto  that  we  would  here 
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set  up.  The  Principia,  above  all,  glows  with  the  unmortality  of 
a  transcendant  mind.  Marble  and  brass  dissolve  and  pass  away ; 
but  the  true  creations  of  genius  endure,  in  time  and  beyond  time, 
forever :  high  upon  the  adamant  of  the  indestructible,  they  send 
forth  afar  and  near,  over  the  troublous  waters  of  life,  a  pure,  un- 
wavering, quenchless  light  whereby  the  myriad  myriads  of  barques, 
richly  laden  with  reason,  intelligence  and  various  faculty,  are 
guided  through  the  night  and  the  storm,  by  the  beetling  shore 
and  the  hidden  rock,  the  breaker  and  the  shoal,  safely  into  havens 
calm  and  secure. 

To  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  the  scholar  and  the  student,  the 
devotee  of  Science  and  the  worshipper  of  Truth,  the  Principia 
must  ever  continue  to  be  of  inestimable  value.  If  to  educate 
means,  not  so  much  to  store  the  memory  with  symbols  and  facts, 
as  to  bring  forth  the  faculties  of  the  soul  and  develope  them  to  the 
full  by  healthy  nurture  and  a  hardy  discipline,  then,  what  so  effec- 
tive to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end  as  the  study  of  Geometri- 
cal Synthesis  ?  The  Calculus,  in  some  shape  or  other,  is,  indeed, 
necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  researches  in  the  higher 
branches  of  philosophy.  But  has  not  the  Analytical  encroached 
upon  the  Synthetical,  and  Algorithmic  Formulae  been  employed 
when  not  requisite,  either  for  the  evolution  of  truth,  or  even  its 
apter  illustration  ?  To  each  method  belongs,  undoubtedly,  an 
appropriate  use.  Newton,  himself  the  inventor  of  Fluxions, 
censured  the  handling  of  Geometrical  subjects  by  Algebraical 
calculations ;  and  the  maturest  opinions  which  he  expressed  were 
additionally  in  favour  of  the  Geometrical  Method.  His  prefer- 
ence, so  strongly  marked,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  a  mere  matter  of 
taste  ;  and  his  authority  should  bear  with  preponderating  weight 
upon  the  decision  of  every  instructor  in  adopting  what  may  be 
deemed  the  best  plan  to  insure  the  completest  mental  develop- 
ment. Geometry,  the  vigorous  product  of  remote  time  ;  blended 
with  the  earliest  aspirations  of  Science  and  the  earliest  applica- 
tions of  Art ;  as  well  in  the  measures  of  music  as  in  the  move- 
ment of  spheres ;  as  wholly  in  the  structure  of  the  atom  as  in  that 
of  the  world ;  directing  Motion  and  shaping  Appearance  ;  in  a 
word,  at  the  moulding  of  the  created  all,  is,  in  comprehensive 
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▼ieW|  the  outward  fonn  of  that  Inner  Harmony  of  which  and  in 
which  all  things  are.  Plainly,  therefore,  this  noble  study  has 
other  and  infinitely  higher  uses  than  to  increase  the  power  of  ab- 
straction. A  more  general  and  thorough  cultivation  of  it  should 
be  strenuously  insisted  on.  Passing  from  the  pages  of  Euclid  or 
Legendre,  might  not  the  student  be  led,  at  the  suitable  time,  to 
those  of  the  Principia  wherein  Geometry  may  be  found  in  varied 
use  from  the  jbmiliar  to  the  sublime  ?  The  profoundest  and  the 
happiest  results,  it  is  believed,  would  attend  upon  this  enlargement 
of  our  Educational  System. 

Let  the  Principia,  then,  be  gladly  welcomed  mto  every  Hall 
where  a  true  teacher  presides.  And  they  who  are  guided  to 
the  diligent  study  of  this  incomparable  work,  who  become 
strengthened  by  its  reason,  assured  by  its  evidence,  and  enlight- 
ened by  its  truths,  and  who  rise  into  loving  communion  with  the 
great  and  pure  spirit  of  its  author,  will  go  forth  from  the  scenes 
of  their  pupilage,  and  take  their  places  in  the  world  as  strong- 
minded,  right-hearted  men — such  men  as  the  Theory  of  our 
Government  contemplates  and  its  practical  operation  absolutely 
demands. 


LIFE  OF 

SIK  ISAAC  NEWTON. 


Nec  &s  est  propriuB  mortali  attingere  Divos. — Hallet. 


From  the  thick  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  man's  struggling 
spirit  emerged  as  in  new  birth  ;  breaking  out  of  the  iron  control 
of  that  period ;  growing  strong  and  confident  in  the  tug  and  din 
of  succeeding  conflict  and  revolution,  it  bounded  forwards  and 
upwards  with  resistless  vigour  to  the  investigation  of  physical  and 
moral  truth ;  ascending  height  after  height ;  sweeping  afar  over 
the  eanh,  penetrating  atar  up  into  the  heavens ;  increasing  in  en- 
deavour, enlarging  in  endowment ;  every  where  boldly,  earnestly 
out-stretching,  till,  in  the  Author  of  the  Principia,  one  arose, 
who,  grasping  the  master-key  of  the  universe  and  treading  its 
celestial  paths,  opened  up  to  the  human  intellect  the  stupendous 
realities  of  the  material  world,  and,  in  the  unrolling  of  its  harmo- 
nies, gave  to  the  human  heart  a  new  song  to  the  goodness,  wis- 
dom, and  majesty  of  the  all-creating,  all-sustaining,  all-perfect 
God. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  whom  the  rising  intellect  seemed  to  attain, 
as  it  were,  to  its  culminating  point,  was  born  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember, O.  S.  1642 — Christmas  day — at  Woolsthorpe,  in  the 
parish  of  Colsterworth,  in  Lincolnshire.  His  father,  John  New- 
ton, died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  and  only  a  few  months  after  his 
marriage  to  Harriet  Ayscough,  daughter  of  James  Ayscough,  of, 
Rutlandshire.  Mrs.  Newton,  probably  wrought  upon  by  the 
early  loss  of  her  husband,  gave  premature  birth  to  her  only  and' 
.  posthumous  child,  of  which,  too,  from  its  extreme  diminutiveness,. 
she  appeared  likely  to  be  soon  bereft.  Happily,  it  was  otherwise 
decreed!     The  tiny  infant,  on  whose  little  lips  the  breath  of  life 
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SO  doubtingly  hovered,  lived  ; — lived  to  a  vigorous  maturity,  to  a 
hale  old  age ; — lived  to  become  the  boast  of  his  country,  the  won- 
der of  his  time,  and  the  "  ornament  of  his  species." 

Beyond  the  grandfather,  Robert  Newton,  the  descent  of  Sir 
Isaac  cannot  with  certainty  be  traced.  Two  traditions  were  held 
in  the  family :  one,  that  they  were  of  Scotch  extraction ;  the 
other,  that  they  came  originally  from  Newton,  in  Lancashire, 
dwelling,  for  a  time,  however,  at  Westby,  county  of  Lincoln,  be- 
fore the  removal  to  and  purchase  of  Woolsthorpe — about  a  hundred 
years  before  this  memorable  birth. 

The  widow  Newton  was  left  with  the  simple  means  of  a  com- 
fortable subsistence.  The  Woolsthorpe  estate  together  with  a 
small  one  which  she  possessed  at  Sewstern,  in  Leicestershire,  yield- 
ed her  an  income  of  some  eighty  pounds ;  and  upon  this  limited  sum, . 
she  had  to  rely  chiefly  for  the  support  of  herself,  and  the  educap- 
tion  of  her  child.  She  continued  his  nurture  for  three  years, 
when,  marrying  again,  she  confided  the  tender  charge  to  the  care 
of  her  own  mother. 

Great  genius  is  seldom  marked  by  precocious  development ; 
and  young  Isaac,  sent,  at  the  usual  age,  to  two  day  schools  at 
SkilUngton  and  Stoke,  exhibited  no  unusual  traits  of  character. 
In  his  twelfth  year,  he  was  placed  at  the  public  school  at  Gran- 
tham, and  boarded  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Clark,  an  apothecary.  J- 
But  even  in  this  excellent  seminary,  his  mental  acquisitions  con- 
tinued for  a  while  unpromising  enough :  study  apparently  had  no-  , 
charms  for  him ;  he  was  very  inattentive,  and  ranked  low  in  the 
school.     One  day,  however,  the  boy  immediately  above  our  seem-t- 
ingly  dull  student  gave  him  a  severe  kick  in  the  stomach ;  Isaac,? 
deeply  affected,  but  with  no  outburst  of  passion,  betook  himself' 
with  quiet,  incessant  toil,  to  his  books ;  he  quickly  passed  abov€|| 
the  offending  classmate ;  yet  there  he  stopped  not ;   the  stronjj 
spirit  was,  for  once  and  forever,  awakened,  and,  yielding  to  itft 
noble  im]|{ulse,  he  speedily  took  up  his  position  at  the  head  of  all^ 

His  peculiar  character  began  now  rapidly  to  unfold  itseUL' 
Close  application  grew  to  be  habitual.  Observation  alternate* 
\with  reflection.  '*  A  sober,  silent,  thinking  lad,"  yet,  the  wisesl 
.and  the  kindliest,  the  indisputable  leader  of  his  fellows.     Grener« 
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osity,  modesty,  and  a  love  of  truth  distinguished  him  then  as  ever 
afterwards.  He  did  not  often  join  his  classmates  in  play  ;  but  he 
would  contrive  for  them  various  amusements  of  a  scientific  kind. 
Paper  kites  he  introduced ;  carefully  determining  their  best  form 
and  proportions,  and  the  position  and  number  of  points  whereby 
to  attach  the  string.  He  also  invented  paper  lanterns ;  these 
served  ordinarily  to  guide  the  way  to  school  in  winter  mornings, 
but  occasionally  for  quite  another  purpose ;  they  were  attached  to 
the  tails  of  kites  inadarknight,  to  the  dismay  of  the  country  people 
dreading  portentous  comets,  and  to  the  immeasureable  delight  of 
his  companions.  To  him,  however,  young  as  he  was,  life  seemed 
to  have  become  an  earnest  thing.  When  not  occupied  with  his 
studies,  his  mind  would  be  engrossed  with  mechanical  contrivances ; 
now  imitating,  now  inventing.  He  became  singularly  skilful  in  the 
use  of  his  little  saws,  hatchets,  hammers,  and  other  tools.  A 
windmill  was  erected  near  Grantham ;  during  the  operations  of 
the  workmen,  he  was  frequently  present ;  in  a  short  time,  he  had 
completed  a  perfect  working  model  of  it,  which  elicited  general 
admiration.  Not  content,  however,  with  this  exact  imitation,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  employing,  in  the  place  of  sails,  animal  power ; 
and,  adapting  the  construction  of  his  mill  accordingly,  he  enclosed 
in  it  a  mouse,  called  the  miller,  and  which*  by  acting  on  a  sort  of 
treadwheel,  gave  motion  to  the  machine.  He  invented,  too,  a 
mechanical  carriage — having  four  wheels,  and  put  in  motion  with 
a  handle  worked  by  the  person  sitting  inside.  The  measurement 
of  time  early  drew  his  attention.  He  first  constructed  a  water 
clock,  in  proportions  somewhat  like  an  old-fashioned  house  clock. 
The  index  of  the  dial  plate  was  turned  by  a  piece  of  wood  acted 
upon  by  dropping  water.  This  instrument,  though  long  used  by 
himself,  and  by  Mr.  Clark's  family,  did  not  satisfy  his  inquiring 
mind.  His  thoughts  rose  to  the  sun  ;  and,  by  careful  and  oft-re-^ 
peated  observations  of  the  solar  movements,  he  subsequently 
formed  many  dials.  One  of  these,  named  Isaac^s  di(i§,  was  the 
accurate  result  of  years'  labour,  and  was  frequently  referred  to 
for  the  hour  of  the  day  by  the  country  people. 

May  we  not  discern  in  these  continual  efforts — the  diligent  re- 
search, the  patient  meditation,  the  aspiring  glance,  and  the  energy 
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of  discovery — the  stirring  elements  of  that  wondrous  spirit, 
which,  clear,  calm,  and  great,  moved,  in  after  years,  through 
deep  onward  through  deep  of  Nature's  mysteries,  unlocking  her 
strongholds,  dispelling  darkness,  educing  order^-everywhere  si- 
lently conquering. 

Newton  had  an  early  and  decided  taste  for  drawing.  Pictures, 
taken  sometimes  from  copies,  but  often  from  life,  and  drawn, 
coloured  and  framed  by  himself,  ornamented  his  apartment.  He 
was  skilled  also,  in  poetical  composition,  "  excelled  in  making 
verses  ;"  some  of  these  were  borne  in  remembrance  and  repeated, 
seventy  years  afterward,  by  Mrs.  Vincent,  for  whom,  in  early 
youth,  as  Miss  Storey,  he  formed  an  ardent  attachment.  She 
was  the  sister  of  a  physician  resident  near  Woolsthorpe ;  but 
Newton's  intimate  acquaintance  with  her  began  at  Grantham, 
where  they  were  both  numbered  among  the  inmates  of  the  same 
house.  Two  or  three  years  younger  than  himself,  of  great  per- 
sonal beauty,  and  unusual  talent,  her  society  afforded  him  the 
greatest  pleasure;  and  their  "youthful  friendship,  it  is  believedy 
gradually  rose  to  a  higher  passion ;  but  inadequacy  of  fortune 
prevented  their  union.  Miss  Storey  was  afterwards  twice  mar- 
ried ;  Newton,  never ;  his  esteem  for  her  contmued  unabated 
during  life,  accompanied  by  numerous  acts  of  attention  and 
kindness. 

In  1656,  N[ewton's  mother  was  again  left  a  widow,  and  took 
up  her  abode  once  more  at  Wdolsthorpe.     He  was  now  fifi 
years  of  age,  and  had  made  great  progress  in  his  studies  ;  but 
desirous  of  his  help,  and  from  motives  of  economy,  recalled  hi 
from  school.     Business  occupations,  however,  and  the  mam 
ment  of  the  farm,  proved  utterly  distasteful  to  him.     When  sent 
Grantham  Market  on  Saturdays,  he  would  betake  himself  to 
former  lodgings  in  the  apothecary's  garret,  where  some  of 
Clark's  old  books  employed  his  thoughts  till  the  aged  and  tri 
worthy  sefvant  had  executed  the  family  commissions  and  announi 
the  necessity  of  return  :  or,  at  other  times,  our  young  philosopl 
would  seat  himself  under  a  hedge,  by  the  wayside,  and  contini 
his  studies  till  the  same  faithful  personage — ^proceeding  alone 
the  town  and  completing  the  day's  business — stopped  as  he 
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turned.  The  more  immediate  affairs  of  the  farm  received  no 
better  attention.  In  fact,  his  passion  for  study  grew  daily  more 
absorbing,  and  his  dislike  for  every  other  occupation  more  in- 
tense. His  mother,  therefore,  wisely  resolved  to  give  him  all  the 
advantages  which  an  education  could  confer.  He  was  sent  back 
to  Grantham  school,  where  he  remained  for  some  months  in  busy 
preparation  for  his  academical  studies.  At  the  recommendation 
of  one  of  his  uncles,  who  had  himself  studied  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Newton  proceeded  thither,  and  was  duly  admitted, 
on  the  5th  day  of  June  1660,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age. 

The  eager  student  had  now  entered  upon  a  new  and  wider 
field ;  and  we  find  him  devoting  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge with  amazing  ardour  and  perseverance.  Among  other  sub- 
jects, his  attention  was  soon  drawn  to  that  of  Judicial  Astrology. 
He  exposed  the  folly  of  this  pseudo-science  by  erecting  a  figure 
with  the  aid  of  one  or  two  of  the  problems  of  Euclid ; — and  thus 
began  his  study  of  the  Mathematics.  His  researches  into  this 
science  were  prosecuted  with  unpacallelled  vigour  and  success. 
Regarding  the  propositions  contained  in  Euclid  as  self-evident 
truths,  he  passed  rapidly  over  this  ancient  system — a  step  which 
he  afterward  much  regretted — and  mastered,  without  further  pre- 
paratory study,  the  Analytical  Geometry  of  Descartes.  WaUis's 
Arithmetic  of  Infinites,  Saunderson's  Logic,  and  the  Optics  of 
Kepler,  he  also  studied  with  great  care ;  writing  upon  them 
many  comments ;  and,  in  these  notes  on  Wallis's  work  was  un- 
doubtedly the  germ  of  his  fluxionary  calculus.  His  progress  was 
so  great  that  he  found  himself  more  profoundly  versed  than  his  tutor 
in  many  branches  of  learning.  Yet  his  acquisitions  were  not 
gotten  with  the  rapidity  &f  intuition ;  but  they  were  thoroughly 
made  and  firmly  secured.  Quickness  of  apprehension,  or  intel- 
lectual nimbleness  did  not  belong  to  him.  He  saw  too  far :  his 
insight  was  too  deep.  He  dwelt  fully,  cautiously  upon  the  least 
subject ;  while  to  the  consideration  of  the  greatest,  he  brought  a 
massive  strength  j  i  a  matchless  clearness,  that,  regard- 

less of  the  merely  'mportant,  bore  with  unerring  sa- 

gacity upon  the  pi  '3  subject,  and,  grappling  with 

its  difficulties,  rarei,  it  them.. 
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His  early  and  fast  friend,  Dr.  Barrow — in  compass  of  inven- 
tion only  inferior  to  Newton — ^who  had  been  elected  Professor 
of  Greek  in  the  University,  in  1660,  was  made  Lucasian  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics  in  1663,  and  soon  afterward  delivered  his 
Optical  Lectures  :  the  manuscripts  of  these  were  revised  by  New- 
ton, and  several  oversights  corrected,  and  many  important  sug- 
gestions made  by  him  ;  but  they  were  not  published  till  1669. 

In  the  year  1665,  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ; 
and,  in  1666,  he  entered  upon  those  brilliant  and  imposing  dis- 
coveries which  have  conferred  inappreciable  benefits  upon  science, 
and  immortality  upon  his  own  name. 

Newton,  himself,  states  that  he  was  in  possession  of  his  Method 
of  Fluxions,  "  in  the  year  1666,  or  before."  Infinite  quantities 
had  long  been  a  subject  of  profound  investigation ;  among  the 
ancients  by  Archimedes,  and.  Pappus  of,  Alexandria ;  an^png  the 
modems  by  Kepler,  Cavaleri,  Robervat  Fermat  and  Wallis. 
With  consummate  ability  Dr.  Wallis  had  improved  upon  the  la- 
bours of  his  predecessors :  with  a  higher  power,  Newton  moved 
forwards  from  where  Wallis  stopped.  Our  author  first  invented 
his  celebrated  Binomial  Theorem.  And  then,  applying  this 
Theorem  to  the  rectification  of  curves,  and  to  the  determination 
of  the  surfaces  and  contents  of  solids,  and  the  position  of  their 
centres  of  gravity,  he  discovered  the  general  principle  of  deducing 
the  areas  of  curves  from  the  ordinate,  by  considering  the  area  as 
a  nascent  quantity,  increasing  by  continual  fluxion  in  the  prop(»i* 
tion  of  the  length  of  the  ordinate,  and  supposing  the  abscissi 
to  increase  uniformly  in  proportion  to  the  time.  Regarding  linai 
as  generated  by  the  motion  of  points,  surfaces  by  the  motion  ti 
lines,  and  solids  by  the  motion  of  surfaces,  and  considering 
the  ordinates,  abscissae,  &c.,  of  curves  thus  formed,  vary  aeconl*| 
ing  to  a  regular  law  depending  on  the  equation  of  the  c 
he  deduced  from  this  equation  the  velocities  with  which  th 
quantities  are  generated,  and  obtained  by  the  rules  of  infinil 
series,  the  ultimilte  value  required.  To  the  velocities  with  whi 
every  line  or  quantity  is  generated,  he  gave  the  name  of  Flux- 
ions, and  to  the  lines  or  quantities  themselves,  that  of  Fluen" 
A  discovery  that  successively  baffled  the  acutest  and  stroi 
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intellects : — ^that,  variously  modified,  has  proved  of  incalculable 
service  in  aiding  to  develope  the  most  abstruse  and  the  highest 
truths  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy :  and  that  was  of  itself 
enough  to  render  any  name  illustrious  in  the  crowded  Annals  of 
Science. 

At  this  period,  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  were  direct- 
ing all  their  energies  to  the  subject  of  light  and  the  improvement 
of  the  refracting  telescope.  Newton,  having  applied  himself  to 
the  grinding  of  "optic  glasses  of  other  figures  than  spherical,"  ex- 
perienced the  impracticability  of  executing  such  lenses ;  and  con- 
jectured that  their  defects,  and  consequently  those  of  refracting 
telescopes,  might  arise  from  some  other  cause  than  the  imperfect 
convergency  of  rays  to  a  single  point.  He  accordingly  "  procured 
a  triangular  glass  prism  to  try  therewith  the  celebrated  phenom- 
ena of  colours."  His  experiments,  entered  upon  with  zeal,  and 
conducted  with  that  industry,  accuracy,  and  patient  thought,  for 
which  he  was  so  remarkable,  resulted  in  the  grand  conclusion, 
that  Light  was   not   homogeneous,  but  consisted  of  rats, 

SOME  OF  WHICH  WERE  MORE    REFRANGIBLE    THAN    OTHERS.      Thls 

profound  and  beautiful  discovery  opened  up  a  new  era  in  the 
History  of  Optics.  As  bearing,  however,  directly  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  telescopes,  he  saw  that  a  lens  refracting  exactly  like  a  prism 
would  necessarily  bring  the  different  rays  to  different  foci,  at 
different  distances  from  the  glass,  confusing  and  rendering  the 
vision  indistinct.  Taking  for  granted  that  all  bodies  produced 
spectra  of  equal  length,  he  dismissed  all  further  consideration  of 
the  refracting  instniment,  and  took  up  the  principle  of  reflection. 
Rays  of  all  colours,  he  found,  were  reflected  regularly,  so  that  the 
angle  of  reflection  was  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  hence 
he  concluded  that  optical  instruincnts  might  he  hr ought  to  any 
degree  of  perfection  imaginable^  provided  reflecting  specula  of 
the  requisite  figure  and  finish  could  be  obtained.  At  this  stage 
of  his  optical  researches,  he  was  forced  to  leave  Cambridge  on 
account  of  the  plague  which  was  then  desolating  England. 

He  retired  to  Woolsthorpe.  The  old  manor-house,  in  which  he 
was  born,  was  situated  in  a  beautiful  little  valley,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  Witham  ;  and  here  in  the  quiet  home  of  his  boyhood^ 
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he  passed  his  days  in  serene  contemplation,  while  the  stalking 
pestilence  was  hurrying  its  tens  of  thousands  into  ondistingoisha- 
ble  graves. 

Towards  the  close  of  a  pleasant  day  in  the  early  autumn  of 
1G66,  he  was  seated  alone  beneath  a  tree,  in  his  garden,  absorbed 
in  meditation.  He  was  a  slight  young  man ;  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  his  age ;  his  countenance  mild  and  full  of  thought  For 
a  century  previous,  the  science  of  Astronomy  had  advanced  wiik 
rapid  strides.  The  human  mind  had  risen  from  the  gloom  and 
bondage  of  the  middle  ages,  in  unparalleled  vigour,  to  unfold  the 
system,  to  investigate  the  phenomena,  and  to  establish  the  lawi 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler, 
Galileo,  and  others  had  prepared  and  lighted  the  way  for  him 
who  was  to  give  to  their  labour  its  just  value,  and  to  their  geniui 
its  true  lustre.  At  his  bidding  isolated  facts  were  to  take  order 
as  parts  of  one  harmonious  whole,  and  sagacious  conjectures  grow 
luminous  in  the  certain  splendour  of  demonstrated  truth.  And 
this  ablest  man  had  come — ^was  here.  His  mind,  familiar  with 
the  knowledge  of  past  effort,  and  its  unequalled  faculties  develop- 
ed in  transcendant  strength,  was  now  moving  on  to  the  very 
threshold  of  Its  grandest  achievement.  Step  by  step  the  untrod* 
den  path  was  measured,  till,  at  length,  the  entrance  seemed  dis- 
closed, and  the  tireless  explorer  to  stand  amid  the  first  opening 
wonders  of  the  universe. 

The  nature  of  gravity — that  mysterious  power  which  causes 
all  bodies  to  descend  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth — had,  in- 
deed, dawned  upon  him.  And  reason  busily  united  link  to  \ui 
of  that  chain  which  was  yet  to  be  traced  joining  the  least  to  the 
vastest,  the  most  remote  to  the  nearest,  in  one  harmonious  bond. 
From  the  bottoms  of  the  deepest  caverns  to  the  summits  of  tl 
highest  mountains,  this  power  suffers  no  sensible  change :  may  m 
its  action,  then,  extend  to  the  moon  ?  Undoubtedly :  and  furth 
reflection  convinced  him  that  such  a  power  might  be  sufficient  ft 
retaining  that  luminary  in  her  orbit  round  the  earth.  But,  thougl 
this  power  suffers  no  sensible  variation,  in  the  little  change 
distance  from  the  earth's  centre,  at  which  we  may  place  oi 
,  selves,  yet,  at  the  distance  of  the  moon,  may  not  its  force  under 
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more  or  less  diminution  ?  The  conjecture  appeared  most  proba- 
ble :  and,  in  order  to  estimate  what  the  degree  of  diminution 
might  be,  he  considered  that  if  the  moon  be  retained  in  her  orbit 
by  the  force  of  gravity,  the  primary  planets  must  also  be  carried 
round  the  sun  by  the  like  power ;  and,  by  comparing  the  periods 
of  the  several  planets  with  their  distances  from  the  sun,  he  found 
that,  if  they  were  held  in  their  courses  by  any  power  like  gravity, 
its  strength  must  decrease  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  in- 
crease of  distance.  In  forming  this  conclusion,  he  supposed  the 
planets  to  move  in  perfect  circles,  concentric  to  the  sun.  Now 
was  this  the  law  of  the  moon's  motion  ?  Was  such  a  force,  em- 
anating from  the  earth  and  directed  to  the  moon,  sufficient,  when 
diminished  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  to  retain  her  in  her 
orbit  1  To  ascertain  this  master-fact,  he  compared  the  space 
through  which  heavy  bodies  fall,  in  a  second  of  time,  at  a  given 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  namely,  at  its  surface,  with 
the  space  through  which  the  moon  falls,  as  it  were,  to  the  earth, 
in  the  same  time,  while  revolving  in  a  circular  orbit.  He  was 
absent  from  books ;  and,  therefore,  adopted,  in  computing  the 
earth's  diameter,  the  common  estimate  of  sixty  miles  to  a  degree 
of  latitude  as  then  in  use  among  geographers  and  navigators. 
The  result  of  his  calculations  did  not,  of  course,  answer  his  ex- 
pectations ;  hence,  he  concluded  that  some  other  cause,  beyond  the 
reach  of  observation— analogous,  perhaps,  to  the  vortices  of  Des- 
cartes—joined  its  action  to  that  of  the  power  of  gravity  upon  the 
moon.  Though  by  no  means  satisfied,  he  yet  abandoned  awhile 
further  inquiry,  and  remained  totally  silent  upon  the  subject 

These  rapid  marches  in  the  career  ^^  discovery,  combined  with 
the  youth  of  Newton,  seem  to  evince  a  penetration  the  most 
lively,  and  an  invention  the  most  exuberant.    But  in  him  there 
was  a  conjunction  of  influences  as  extraordinaiy  aj  f^^^^^  ^^^ 
Study,  unbroken,  persevering  and  profound  carried  on  its  info™ 
ing  and  disciplining  work  upon  a  genius,  natirrfy  the  ^ro  t  1 
and  rendered  freest  in  its  movements,  and  cleamt  in  .^      .^^ 
through  the  untrammelling  and  enlightening  p^irer  ^^  ^'^ 
And,  in  this  happy  concurrence,  are  to  be  aoi^jj^       ^^  f  ^J^ 
those  amazing  abilities,  which,  grasping;  ^^^^JJJ|^^"ts^ 
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minute  and  the  stupendous,  brought  these  successively  to  light, 
and  caused  science  to  make  them  her  own. 

In  1667,  Newton  was  made  a  Junior  Fellow ;  and,  in  the  year 
following,  he  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  was  appoint- 
ed to  a  Senior  Fellowship. 

On  his  return  to  Cambridge,  in  1668,  he  resumed  his  optical 
labours.  Having  thought  of  a  delicate  method  of  polishing  metal, 
he  proceeded  to  the  construction  of  his  newly  projected  reflect- 
ing telescope  ;  a  small  specimen  of  which  he  actually  made  with 
his  own  hands.  It  was  six  inches  long ;  and  magnified  about 
forty  times  ; — a  power  greater  than  a  refracting  instrument  of  six 
feet  tube  could  exert  with  distinctness.  Jupiter,  with  his  four 
satellites,  and  the  horns,  or  moon-like  phases  of  Venus  were 
plainly  visible   through   it.     This  was  the  first  reflecting 

TELESCOPE    EVER    EXECUTED    AND    DIRECTED    TO    THE    HEAVENS. 

He  gave  an  account  of  it,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  February  23d, 
1668-9 — a  letter  which  is  also  remarkable  for  containing  the  first 
allusion  to  his  discoveries  "  concerning  the  nature  of  light."  En- 
couraged by  the  success  of  his  first  experiment,  he  again  executed 
with  his  own  hands,  not  long  afterward,  a  second  and  superior 
instrument  of  the  same  kind.  The  existence  of  this  having  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in  1671,  they 
requested  it  of  Newton  for  examination.  He  accordingly  sent  it 
to  them.  It  excited  great  admiration ;  it  was  shown  to  the  king ; 
a  drawing  and  description  of  it  was  sent  to  Paris ;  and  the  tele- 
scope itself  was  carefully  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Society. 
Newton  lived  to  see  his  invention  in  public  use,  and  of  eminent 
service  in  the  cause  of  science. 

In  the  spring  of  1669,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Francis  Aston, 
Esq.,  then  about  setting  out  on  his  travels,  a  letter  of  advice  and 
directions ;  it  was  dated  May  18th,  and  is  interesting  as  exhibit- 
ing some  of  the  prominent  features  in  Newton's  character. 
Thus:— 

"  Since  in  your  letter  you  give  me  so  much  liberty  of  spending 
my  judgment  about  what  may  be  to  your  advantage  in  travelling, 
I  shall  do  it  more  freely  than  perhaps  otherwise  would  have  been 
decent.    First,  then,  I  will  lay  down  some  general  rules,  most  of 
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which,  I  beKeve,  you  have  considered  already ;  but  if  any  of 
them  be  new  to  you,  they  may  excuse  the  rest ;  if  none  at  all, 
yet  is  my  punishment  more  in  writing  than  yours  in  reading. 

"When  you  come  into  any  fresh  company.  1.  Observe  their 
humours.  2.  Suit  your  own  carriage  thereto,  by  ^hich  insinua- 
tion you  will  make  their  converse  more  free  and  open.  3.  Let 
your  discourse  be  more  in  queries  and  doubtmgs  than  peremptory 
assertions  or  disputings,  it  being  the  design  of  travellers  to  learn, 
not  to  teach.  Besides,  it  will  persuade  your  acquaintance  that 
you  have  the  greater  esteem  of  them,  and  so  make  them  more 
ready  to  communicate  what  they  know  to  you  ;  whereas  nothing 
sooner  occasions  disrespect  and  quarrels  than  peremptoriness. 
You  will  find  little  or  no  advantage  in  seeming  wiser  or  much 
more  ignorant  than  your  company.  4.  Seldom  discommend  any- 
thing though  never  so  bad,  or  do  it  but  moderately,  lest  you  be 
unexpectedly  forced  to  an  unhandsome  retraction.  It  is  safer  to 
commend  any  thing  more  than  it  deserves,  than  to  discommend 
a  thing  so  much  as  it  deserves;  for  commendations  meet  not 
so  often  with  oppositions,  or,  at  least,  are  not  usually  so  ill  re- 
sented by  men  that  think  otherwise,  as  discommendations ;  and 
you  will  insinuate  into  men's  favour  by  nothing  sooner  than  seem- 
ing to  approve  and  commend  what  they  like ;  but  beware  of 
doing  it  by  comparison.  5.  If  you  be  affronted,  it  is  better,  in  a 
foreign  country,  to  pass  it  by  in  silence,  and  with  a  jest,  though 
with  some  dishonour,  than  to  endeavour  revenge ;  for,  in  the  first 
case,  your  credit's  ne'er  the  worse  when  you  return  into  England, 
or  come  into  otlier  company  that  have  not  heard  of  the  quarrel. 
But,  in  the  second  case,  you  may  bear  the  marks  of  the  quarrel 
while  you  live,  if  you  outlive  it  at  all.  But,  if  you  find  yoursell 
unavoidably  engaged,  'tis  best,  I  think,  if  you  can  command  your 
passion  and  language,  to  keep  them  pretty  evenly  at  some  certain 
moderate  pitch,  not  much  heightening  them  to  exasperate  your 
adversary,  or  provoke  his  friends,  nor  letting  them  grow  overmuch 
dejected  to  make  him  insult.  In  a  word,  if  you  can  keep  reason 
above  passion,  that  and  watchfulness  will  be  your  best  defendants. 
To  which  purpose  you  may  consider,  that,  though  such  excuses 
as  this — He  provok't  me  so  much  I  could  not  forbear — may  pass 
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among  friend3,  yet  amongst  strangers  they  are  insignificant,  and 
only  argue  a  traveller's  weakness. 

"  To  these  I  may  add  some  general  heads  for  inquiries  or  ob- 
servations, such  as  at  present  I  can  think  on.  As,  1.  To  observe 
the  policies,  wealth,  and  state  affairs  of  nations,  so  far  as  a  soli- 
tary traveller  may  conveniently  do.  2.  Their  impositions  upon 
all  sorts  of  people,  trades,  or  commodities,  that  are  remarkable. 
3.  Their  laws  and  customs,  how  far  they  differ  from  ours.  4. 
Their  trades  and  arts  wherein  they  excel  or  come  short  of  us  in 
England.  5.  Such  fortifications  as  you  shall  meet  with,  their 
fashion,  strength,  and  advantages  for  defence,  and  other  such  mili- 
tary affairs  as  are  considerable.  6.  The  power  and  respect  be- 
longing to  their  degrees  of  nobility  or  magistracy.  7.  It  will  not 
be  time  misspent  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the  names  and  excellen- 
cies of  those  men  that  are  most  wise,  learned,  or  esteemed  in  any 
nation.     8.  Observe  the  mechanism  and  manner  of  guiding  ships. 

9.  Observe  the  products  of  Nature  in  several  places,  especially  in 
mines,  with  the  circumstances  of  mining  and  of  extracting  metals 
or  minerals  out  of  their  ore,  and  of  refining  them ;  and  if  you 
meet  with  any  transmutations  out  of  their  own  species  into 
another  (as  out  of  iron  into  copper,  out  of  any  metal  into  quick- 
silver, out  of  one  salt  into  another,  or  into  an  insipid  body,  &c.), 
those,  above  all,  will  be  worth  your  noting,  being  the  most  lucif- 
erous,  and  many  times  lucriferous  experiments,  too,  in  philosophy. 

10.  The  prices  of  diet  and  other  things.  11.  And  the  staple 
commodities  of  places. 

"  These  generals  (such  as  at  present  I  ccfuld  think  of),  if  they 
will  serve  for  nothing  else,  yet  they  may  assist  you  in  drawing  up 
a  model  to  regulate  your  travels  by.  As  for  particulars,  these  that 
follow  are  all  that  I  can  now  think  of,  viz. ;  whether  at  Schem- 
nitium,  in  Hungary  (where  there  are  mines  of  gold,  copper,  iron, 
vitriol,  antimony,  &c.),  they  change  iron  into  copper  by  dissolving 
it  in  a  vitriolate  water,  which  they  find  in  cavities  of  rocks  in  the 
mines,  and  then  melting  the  slimy  solution  in  a  strong  fire,  which 
in  the  cooling  proves  copper.  The  like  is  said  to  be  done  in  other 
places,  which  I  cannot  now  remember ;  perhaps,  too,  it  may  be 
lone  in  Italy.     For  about  twenty  or  thirty  years  agone  there  was 
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a  certain  vitriol  came  from  thence  (called  Roman  vitriol),  but  of 
a  nobler  virtue  than  that  which  is  now  called  by  that  name ; 
which  vitriol  is  not  now  to  be  gotten,  because,  perhaps,  they  make 
a  greater  gain  by  some  such  trick  as  turning  iron  into  copper 
with  it  than  by  selling  it.  2.  Whether,  in  Hungary,  Sclavonia, 
Bohemia,  near  the  town  Eila,  or  at  the  mountains  of  Bohemia 
near  Silesia,  there  be  rivers  whose  waters  are  impregnated  with 
gold ;  perhaps,  the  gold  being  dissolved  by  some  corrosive  water 
like  aqua  regisj  and  the  solution  carried  along  with  the  stream, 
that  runs  through  the  mines.  And  whether  the  practice  of  laying 
mercury  in  the  rivers,  till  it  be  tinged  with  gold,  and  then  strain- 
ing the  mercury  through  leather,  that  the  gold  may  stay  behind, 
be  a  secret  yet,  or  openly  practised.  3.  There  is  newly  con- 
trived, in  Holland,  a  mill  to  grind  glasses  plane  withal,  and  I 
think  polishing  them  too ;  perhaps  it  will  be  worth  the  while  to  see 

it.     4,  There  is  in.  Holland  one Borry,  who  some  years  since 

was  imprisoned  by  the  Pope,  to  have  extorted  from  him  secrets 
(as  I  am  told)  of  great  worth,  both  as  to  medicine  and  profit,  but 
he  escaped  into  Holland,  where  they  have  granted  him  a  guard. 
I  think  he  usually  goes  clothed  in  green.  Pray  inquire  what  you 
can  of  him,  and  whether  his  ingenuity  be  any  profit  to  the  Dutch. 
You  may  inform  yourself  whether  the  Dutcli  have  any  tricks  to 
keep  their  ships  from  being  all  worm-eaten  in  their  voyages  to 
the  Indies.  Whether  pendulum  clocks  do  any  service  in  finding 
out  the  longitude,  &c. 

"  I  am  very  weary,  and  shall  not  stay  to  part  with  a  long 
compliment,  only  I  wish  you  a  good  journey,  and  God  be  with 
you." 

It  was  not  till  the  month  of  June,  1669,  that  our  author  made 
known  his  Method  of  Fluxions.  He  then  communicated  tlie 
*work  which  he  had  composed  upon  the  subject,  and  entitled. 
Analysis  per  Equationes  numero  terminorum  Infimtas, 
to  his  friend  Dr.  Barrow.  The  latter,  in  a  letter  dated  20th  of  the 
same  month,  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Collins,  and  transmitted  it  to 
him,  on  the  31st  of  July  thereafter.  Mr.  Collins  greatly  approv- 
ed of  the  work ;  took  a  copy  of  it ;  and  sent  the  original  back 
to  Dr.  Barrow.     During  the  same  and  the  two  following  years,  Mr. 
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Collins,  by  his  extensive  correspondence,  spread  the  knowledge 
of  this  discovery  among  the  mathematicians  in  England,  Scotland, 
France,  Holland  and  Italy. 

Dr.  Barrow,  having  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  Theology, 
resigned  the  Lucasian  Professorship  of  Mathematics,  in  1669,  in 
favour  of  Newton,  who  accordmgly  received  the  appointment  to 
the  vacant  chair. 

During  the  years  1669,  1670,  and  1671,  our  author,  as  such 
Professor,  delivered  a  course  of  Optical  Lectures.  Though  these 
contained  his  prmcipal  discoveries  relative  to  the  different  re- 
frangibility  of  light,  yet  the  discoveries  themselves  did  not  be- 
come publicly  known,  it  seems,  till  he  communicated  them  to  the 
Royal  Society,  a  few  weeks  after  being  elected  a  member  there- 
of, in  the  spring  of  1671-2.  He  now  rose  rapidly  in  reputation, 
and  was  soon  regarded  as  foremost  among  the  philosophers  of  the 
age.  His  paper  on  light  excited  the  deepest  interest  in  the  Royal 
Society,  who  manifested  an  anxious  solicitude  to  secure  the  author 
from  the  "  arrogations  of  others,"  and  proposed  to  publish  his 
discourse  in  the  monthly  numbers  in  which  the  Transactions  were 
given  to  the  world.  Newton,  gratefully  sensible  of  these  expres- 
sions of  esteem,  willingly  accepted  of  the  proposal  for  publication. 
He  gave  them  also,  at  this  time,  the  results  of  some  further  ex- 
periments in  the  decomposition  and  re-composition  of  light : — that 
the  same  degree  of  refrangibility  always  belonged  to  the  same 
colour,  and  the  same  colour  to  the  same  degree  of  refrangibility : 
that  the  seven  different  colours  of  the  spectrum  were  original,  or 
simple,  and  that  xohitenessj  or  white  light  was  a  compound  of  all 
these  seven  colours. 

The  publication  of  his  new  doctrines  on  light  soon  called  forth 
violent  opposition  as  to  their  soundness.  Hooke  and  Huygens — , 
men  eminent  for  ability  and  learning — ^were  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  assailants.  And  though  Newton  effectually  silenced  all  his 
adversaries,  yet  he  felt  the  triumph  of  little  gain  in  comparison 
with  the  loss  his  tranquillity  had  sustained.  He  subsequently  re- 
marked in  allusion  to  this  controversy — and  to  one  with  whom 
he  was  destined  to  have  a  longer  and  a  bitterer  conflict — "  I  was 
^o  persecuted  with  discussions  arising  from  the  publication  of  my 
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tfaeoiy  of  light,  that  I  blamed  my  own  imprudence  for  parting 
with  so  substantial  a  blessing  as  my  quiet  to  run  after  a  shadow.*^ 

In  a  communication  to  Mr.  Oldenburg,  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  1672,  our  author  stated  many  valuable  suggestions  re- 
lative to  the  construction  of  Reflecting  Microscopes  which  he 
considered  even  more  capable  of  improvement  than  telescopes. 
He  also  contemplated,  about  the  same  time,  an  edition  of  Kinck- 
huysen's  Algebra,  with  notes  and  additions;  partially  arranging, 
as  an  introduction  to  the  work,  a  treatise,  entitled,  A  Method  of 
Fluxions ;  but  he  finally  abandoned  the  design.  This  treatise, 
however,  he  resolved,  or  rather  consented,  at  a  late  period  of  his 
life,  to  put  forth  separately ;  and  the  plan  would  probably  have 
been  carried  into  execution  had  not  his  death  intervened.  It  was 
translated  into  English,  and  published  in  1736  by  John  Colson, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Cambridge. 

Newton,  it  is  thought,  made  his  discoveries  concerning  the 
Inflection  and  Diffraction  of  light  before  1674.  The  phe- 
nomena of  the  inflection  of  light  had  been  first  discovered  more 
than  ten  years  before  by  Grimaldi.  And  Newton  began  by  re- 
peating one  of  the  experiments  of  the  learned  Jesuit — admitting 
a  beam  of  the  sun's  light  through  a  small  pin  hole  into  a  dark 
chamber :  the  light  diverged  from  the  aperture  in  the  form  of  a 
cone,  and  the  shadows  of  all  bodies  placed  in  this  light  were 
larger  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  surrounded  with  three 
•  coloured  fringes,  the  nearest  being  widest,  and  the  most  remote 
the  narrowest.  Newton,  advancing  upon  this  experiment,  took 
exact  measures  of  the  diameter  of  the  shadow  of  a  human  hair, 
and  of  the  breadth  of  the  fringes,  at  different  distances  behind  it, 
and  discovered  that  these  diameters  and  breadths  were  not  pro- 
portional to  the  distances  at  which  they  were  measured.  He 
hence  supposed  that  the  rays  which  passed  by  the  edge  of  the 
hair  were  deflected  or  turned  aside  from  it,  as  if  by  a  repulsive 
force,  the  nearest  rays  suffering  the  greatest,  the  more  remote  a 
less  degree  of  deflection.  In  explanation  of  the  coloured  fringes, 
he  queried :  whether  the  rays  which  differ  in  refrangibility  do  not 
differ  also  in  flexibility,  and  whether  they  are  not,  by  these  dif- 
ferent inflections,  separated  from  one  another,  so  as  after  separa- 
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tion  to  make  the  colours  in  the  three  fringes  above  described  1 
Also,  whether  the  rays,  in  passing  by  the  edges  and  sides  of 
bodies,  are  not  bent  several  times  backwards  and  forwards  with 
an  eel-like  motion — ^the  three  fringes  arising  from  three  such 
bendings  ?  His  inquiries  on  this  subject  were  here  interrupted 
and  never  renewed. 

His  Theory  of  the  Colours  of  Natural  Bodies  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Royal  Society,  in  February,  1675.  This  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  profoundest  of  his  speculations.  The  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  Theory  in  brief,  are : — That  bodies 
possessing  the  greatest  refractive  powers  reflect  the  greatest 
quantity  of  light ;  and  that,  at  the  confines  of  equally  refracting 
media,  there  is  no  reflection.  That  the  minutest  particles  of  al- 
most all  natural  bodies  are  in  some  degree  transparent.  That 
between  the  particles  of  bodies  there  are  pores,  or  spaces,  either 
empty  or  filled  with  media  of  a  less  density  than  the  particles 
themselves.  That  these  particles,  and  pores  or  spaces,  have  some 
definite  size.  Hence  he  deduced  the  Transparency,  Opacity,  and 
colours  of  natural  bodies.  Transparency  arises  from  the  particles 
and  their  pores  being  too  small  to  cause  reflection  at  their  com- 
mon surfaces — the  light  all  passing  through ;  Opacity  from  the 
opposite  cause  of  the  particles  and  their  pores  being  suflSciently 
large  to  reflect  the  light  which  is  "  stopped  er  stifled"  by  the 
multitude  of  reflections ;  and  colours  from  the  particles,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  sizes,  reflecting  rays  of  one  colour  and  trans- 
mitting those  of  aDother — or  in  other  words,  the  colour  that 
meets  the  eye  is  the  colour  reflected,  while  all  the  other  rays  are 
transmitted  or  absorbed. 

Analogous  in  origin  to  the  colours  of  natural  bodies,  he  con- 
sidered the  colours  op  thin  plates.  This  subject  was  interest- 
ing and  important,  and  had  attracted  considerable  investigation. 
He,  however,  was  the  first  to  determine  the  law  of  the  produc- 
tion of  these  colours,  and,  during  the  same  year  made  known  the 
results  of  his  researches  herein  to  the  Royal  Society.  His  mode 
of  procedure  in  these  experiments  was  simple  an^  curious.  He 
placed  a  double  convex  lens  of  a  large  known  radius  of  curvature, 
upon  the  flat  surface  of  a  plano-convex  object  glass.     Thus,  from 
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their  point  of  contact  at  the  centre,  to  the  circumference  of  the 
lens,  he  obtained  plates  of  air,  or  spaces  varying  from  the  ex- 
tremest  possible  thinness,  by  slow  degrees,  to  a  considerable  thick- 
ness. Letting  the  light  fall,  every  different  thickness  ^of  this 
plate  of  air  gave  different  colours — the  point  of  contact  of  the 
lens  and  glass  forming  the  centre  of  numerous  concentric  colored 
rings.  Now  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  lens  being  known,  the 
thickness  of  the  plate  of  air,  at  any  given  point,  or  where  any  par- 
ticular colour  appeared,  could  be  exactly  determined.  Carefully 
noting,  therefore,  the  order  in  which  the  different  colours  ap- 
peared, he  measured,  with  the  nicest  accuracy,  the  different  thick- 
nesses at  which  the  most  luminous  parts  of  the  rings  were  pro- 
duced, whether  the  medium  were  air,  water,  or  mica — all  these 
substances  giving  the  same  colours  at  different  thicknesses ; — the 
ratio  of  which  he  also  ascertained.  From  the  phenomena  obser- 
ved in  these  experiments,  Newton  deduced  his  Theory  of  Fits  of 
Easy  Reflection  and  Transmission  of  light.  It  consists  in  suppos- 
ing that  every  particle  of  light,  from  its  first  discharge  from  a  lumi- 
nous body,  possesses,  at  equally  distant  intervals,  dispositions  to 
be  reflected  from,  or  transmitted  through  the  surfaces  of  bodies 
upon  which  it  may  fall.  For  instance,  if  the  rays  are  in  a  Fit  of 
Easy  Reflection,  they  are  on  reaching  the  surface,  repelled, 
thrown  off,  or  reflected  from  it ;  if,  in  a  Fit  of  Easy  Transmission, 
they  are  attracted,  drawn  in,  or  transmitted  through  it.  By  this 
Theory  of  Fits,  our  author  likewise  explained  the  colours  of 
thick  plates. 

He  regarded  light  as  consisting  of  small  material  particles 
emitted  from  shining  substances.  He  thought  that  these  parti- 
cles could  be  re-combined  into  solili  matter,  so  that  "  gross  bodies 
and  light  were  convertible  into  one  another ;"  that  the  particles  of 
light  and  the  particles  of  solid  bodies  acted  mutually  upon  each 
other ;  those  of  light  agitating  and  heating  those  of  solid  bodies, 
and  the  latter  attracting  and  repelling  the  former.  Newton  was 
the  first  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  Polarization  of  light. 

In  the  paper  entitled  An  Hypotficsis  Explaining  Properties  of 
Light y  December,  1675,  our  author  first  introduced  his  opinions  re- 
specting Ether — opinions  which  he  afterward  abandoned  and  again 
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permanently  resumed — "  A  most  subtle  spirit  which  pervades"  all 
bodies,  and  is  expanded  through  all  the  heavens.  It  is  electric, 
and  almost,  if  not  quite  immeasurably  elastic  and  rare.  "  By  the 
force  and  action  of  which  spirit  the  particles  of  bodies  mutually 
attract  one  another,  at  near  distances,  and  cohere,  if  contiguous ; 
and  electric  bodies  operate  at  greater  distances,  as  well  repelling 
as  attracting  the  neighbouring  corpuscles  ;  and  light  is  emitted, 
reflected,  refracted,  inflected  and  heats  bodies ;  and  all  sensation 
is  excited,  and  the  members  of  animal  bodies  move  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  will,  namely,  by  the  vibrations  of  this  spirit,  mutu- 
ally propagated  along  the  solid  filaments  of  the  nerves,  from  the 
outward  organs  of  sense  to  the  brain,  and  from  the  brain  into  the 
muscles."  This  "  spirit"  was  no  anima  mu7idi  ;  nothing  further 
from  the  thought  of  Newton ;  but  was  it  not,  on  his  part,  a  par- 
tial recognition  of,  or  attempt  to  reach  an  ultimate  material  force, 
or  primary  element,  by  means  of  which,"  in  the  roaring  loom  of 
time,"  this  material  universe,  God's  visible  garment,  may  be 
woven  for  us  ? 

The  Royal  Society  were  greatly  interested  in  the  results  of 
some  experiments,  which  our  author  had,  at  the  same  time,  com- 
municated to  them  relative  to  the  excitation  of  electricity  in  glass ; 
and  they,  after  several  attempts  and  further  direction  from  him, 
succeeded  in  re-producing  the  same  phenomena. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  Newton's  minor  inquiries  related  to 
the  connexion  between  the  refractive  powers  and  chemical  com- 
position of  bodies.  He  found  on  comparing  the  refractive  powers 
and  the  densities  of  many  different  substances,  that  the  former 
were  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  latter,  in  the  same  bodies. 
Unctuous  and  sulphureous  bodies  were  noticed  as  remarkable  excep- 
tions— as  well  as  the  diamond — their  refractive  powers  being  two 
or  three  times  greater  in  respect  of  their  densities  than  in  the 
case  of  other  substances,  while,  as  among  themselves,  the  one  was 
generally  proportional  to  the  other.  He  hence  inferred  as  to  the 
diamond  a  great  degree  of  combustibility ; — a  conjecture  which 
the  experiments  of  modern  chemistry  have  shown  to  be  true. 

The  chemical  researches  of  our  author  were  probably  pursued 
with  more  or  less  diligence  from  the  time  of  his  witnessmg  some 
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of  the  practical  operations  in  that  science  at  the  Apothecary's  at 
Grantham.     De  Natura  Acidorum  is  a  short  chemical  paper,  on 
various  topics,  and  published  in  Dr.  Horsley's  Edition  of  his 
works.     Tabula  Quantitatum  et  Graduum  Coloris  was  in- 
serted in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  ;  it  contains  a  compara- 
tive scale  of  temperature  from  that  of  melting  ice  to  that  of  a 
small  kitchen  coal-fire.     He  regarded  fire  as  a  body  heated  so  hot 
as  to  emit  light  copiously ;  and  flame  as  a  vapour,  fume,  or  ex- 
halation heated  so  hot  as  to  shine.     To  elective  attraction,  by 
the  operation  of  which  the  small  particles  of  bodies,  as  he  con- 
ceived, act  upon  one  another,  at  distances  so  minute  as  to  escape 
observation,  he  ascribed  all  the  various  chemical  phenomena  of 
precipitation,  combination,  solution,  and  crystallization,  and  the 
mechanical  phenomena  of  cohesion  and  capillary  attraction.    New- 
ton's chemical  views  were  illustrated  and  confirmed,  in  part,  at 
least,  in  his  own  life-time.     As  to  the  structure  of  bodies,  he  was 
of  opinion  "  that  the  smallest  particles  of  matter  may  cohere  by 
the  strongest  attractions,  and  compose  bigger  particles  of  weaker 
virtue  ;  and  many  of  these  may  cohere  and  compose  bigger  par- 
ticles whose  virtue  is  still  weaker ;  and  so  on  for  divers  succes- 
sions, until  the  progression  end  in  the  biggest  particles,  on  which 
the  operations  in  chemistry  and  the  colours  of  natural  bodies  de- 
pend, and  which  by  adhering,  compose  bodies  of  sensible  magni- 
tude." 

There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  our  author  was  a  diligent 
student  of  the  writings  of  Jacob  Behmen  ;  and  that  in  conjunction 
with  a  relative^  Dr.  Newton,  he  was  busily  engaged,  for  several 
months  in  the  earlier  part  of  life,  in  quest  of  the  philosopher's 
tincture.  "  Great  Alchymist,"  however,  very  imperfisctly  de- 
scribes the  character  of  Behmen,  whose  researches  into  things 
material  and  things  spiritual,  things  human  and  things  divine,  af- 
ford the  strongest  evidence  of  a  great  and  original  mind. 

More  appropriately  here,  perhaps,  than  elsewhere,  may  be 
given  Newton's  account  of  some  curious  experiments,  made  in  his 
own  person,  on  the  action  of  light  upon  the  retina.  Locke,  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  our  author,  wrote  to  him  for  his  opinion 
on  a  certain  fact  stated  in  Boyle's  Book  of  Colours.     Newton,  in 
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his  reply,  dated  June  30th,  1691,  narrates  the  following  circum- 
stances, which  probably  took  place  in  the  course  of  his  optical 
researches.     Thus : — 

"  The  observation  you  mention  in  Mr.  Boyle's  Book  of  Colours 
I  once  tried  upon  myself  with  the  hazard  of  my  eyes.  The 
manner  was  this ;  I  looked  a  very  little  while  upon  the  sun  in  the 
looking-glass  with  my  right  eye,  and  then  turned  my  eyes  into  a 
dark  comer  of  my  chamber,  and  winked,  to  observe  the  impres- 
sion made,  and  the  circles  of  colours  which  encompassed  it,  and 
how  they  decayed  by  degrees,  and  at  last  vanished.  This  I  re- 
peated a  second  and  a  third  time.  .  At  the  third  time,  when  the 
phantasm  of  light  and  colours  about  it  were  almost  vanished,  in- 
tending my  fancy  upon  them  to  see  their  last  appearance,  I  found, 
to  my  amazement,  that  they  began  to  return,  and  by  little  and 
little  to  become  as  lively  and  vivid  as  when  I  had  newly  looked 
upon  the  sun.  But  when  I  ceased  to  intend  my  fancy  upon  them, 
they  vanished  again.  After  this,  I  found,  that  as  often  as  I  went 
into  the  dark,  and  intended  my  mind  upon  them,  as  when  a  man 
looks  earnestly  to  see  anything  which  is  difficult  to  be  seen,  I 
could  make  the  phantasm  return  without  looking  any  more  upon 
the  sun ;  and  the  oftener  I  made  it  return,  the  more  easily  I  could 
make  it  return  again.  And,  at  length,  by  repeating  this,  without 
looking  any  more  upon  the  sun,  I  made  such  an  impression  on  my 
eye,  that,  if  I  looked  upon  the  clouds,  or  a  book,  or  any  bright 
object,  I  saw  upon  it  a  round  bright  spot  of  light  like  the  sun, 
and,  which  is  still  stranger,  though  I  looked  upon  the  sun  with 
my  right  eye  only,  and  not  with  my  left,  yet  my  fancy  began  to 
make  an  impression  upon  my  left  eye,  as  well  us  upon  my  right 
For  if  I  shut  my  right  eye,  or  looked  upon  a  book,  or  the  clouds, 
with  my  left  eye,  I  could  see  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  almost  as 
plain  as  with  my  right  eye,  if  I  did  but  intend  my  fancy  a  little 
while  upon  it ;  for  at  first,  if  I  shut  my  right  eye,  and  looked  with 
■y  left,  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  did  not  appear  till  I  intended  my 
tbttcy  upon  it ;  but  by  repeating,  this  appeared  every  time  more 
«&5ily.  And  now,  in  a  few  hours'  time,  I  had  brought  my  eyes 
'u  ioich  a  pass,  that  I  could  look  upon  no  bright  object  with  either 
V  jtit.  bat  I  saw  the  sun  before  me,  so  that  I  durst  neither  write 
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nor  refd ;  but  to  recover  the  use  of  my  eyes,  shut  myself  up  in 
my  chamber  made  dark,  for  three  days  together,  and  used  all 
means  to  divert  my  imagination  from  the  sun.  For  if  I  thought 
upon  him,  I  presently  saw  his  picture,  though  I  was  in  the  dark. 
But  by  keeping  in  the  dark,  and  employing  my  mind  about  other 
things,  I  began  in  three  or  four  days  to  have  some  use  of  my  eyes 
again ;  and  by  forbearing  to  look  upon  bright  objects,  recovered 
them  pretty  well,  though  not  so  well  but  that,  for  some  months 
after,  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  began  to  return  as  often  as  I  began 
to  meditate  upon  the  phenomena,  even  though  I  lay  in  bed  at  mid- 
night with  my  curtains  drawn.  But  now  I  have  been  very  well 
for  many  years,  though  I  am  apt  to  think,  if  I  durst  venture  my 
eyes,  I  could  still  make  the  phantasm  return  by  the  power  of  my 
fancy.  This  story  I  tell  you,  to  let  you  understand,  that  in  the 
observation  related  by  Mr.  Boyle,  the  man's  fancy  probably  con- 
curred with  the  impression  made  by  the  sun's  light  to  produce 
that  phantasm  of  the  sun  which  he  constantly  saw  in  bright  ob- 
jects. And  so  your  question  about  the  cause  of  phantasm  in- 
volves another  about  the  power  of  fancy,  which  I  must  confess  is 
too  hard  a  knot  for  me  to  untie.  To  place  this  effect  in  a  constant 
motion  is  hard,  because  the  sun  ought  then  to  appear  perpetually. 
It  seems  rather  to  consist  in  a  disposition  of  the  sensorium  to 
move  the  imagination  strongly,  and  to  be  easily  moved,  both  by 
the  imagination  and  by  the  light,  as  often  as  bright  objects  are 
looked  upon." 

Though  Newton  had  continued  silent,  yet  his  thoughts  were 
by  no  means  inactive  upon  the  vast  subject  of  the  planetary  mo- 
tions. The  idea  of  Universal  Gravitation,  first  caught  sight  of,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  garden  at  Woolsthorpe,  years  ago,  had  gradually 
expanded  upon  him.  We  find  him,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hooke, 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  dated  in  November,  1679,  pro- 
posing to  verify  the  motion  of  the  earth  by  direct  experiment, 
namely,  by  the  observation  of  the  path  pursued  by  a  body  falling 
from  a  considerable  height.  He  had  concluded  that  the  path 
would  be  spiral ;  but  Dr.  Hooke  maintained  that  it  would  be  an 
eccentric  ellipse  in  vacuo,  and  an  ellipti-spiral  in  a  resisting  me- 
dium.    Our  author,  aided  by  this  correction  of  his  error,  and  by 
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the  discovery  that  a  projectile  would  move  in  an  elliptic^  orbit 
when  under  the  influence  of  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  was  led  to  discover  "  the  theorem  by 
which  he  afterwards  examined  the  ellipsis ;"  and  to  demonstrate 
the  celebrated  proposition  that  a  planet  acted  upon  by  an  attrac- 
tive force  varying  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  will 
describe  an  elliptical  orbit,  in  one  of  whose  foci  the  attractive 
force  resides. 

When  he  was  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  in 
June  1682,  the  conversation  fell  upon  the  subject  of  the  measure- 
ment of  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  executed  by  M.  Picard,  a 
French  Astronomer,  in  1679.  Newton  took  a  memorandum  of 
the  result ;  and  afterward,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  computed 
from  it  the  diameter  of  the  earth :  furnished  with  these  new  data, 
he  resumed  his  calculation  of  1666.  As  he  proceeded  therein, 
he  saw  that  his  early  expectations  were  now  likely  to  be  realized ; 
the  thick  rushing,  stupendous  results  overpowered  him ;  he  be- 
came unable  to  carry  on  the  process  of  calculation,  and  intrusted 
its  completion  to  one  of  his  friends.  The  discoverer  had,  indeed, 
grasped  the  master-fact.  The  law  of  falling  bodies  at  the  earth's 
surface  was  at  length  identified  with  that  which  guided  the  moon 
in  her  orbit.  And  so  his  Great  Thought,  that  had  for  sixteen 
years  loomed  up  in  dim,  gigantic  outline,  amid  the  first  dawn  of  a 
plausible  hypothesis,  now  stood  forth,  radiant  and  not  less  grand, 
in  the  mid-day  light  of  demonstrated  truth. 

It  were  difficult,  nay  impossible  to  imagine,  even,  the  influence 
of  a  result  like  this  upon  a  mind  like  Newton's.  It  was  as  if  the 
keystone  had  been  fitted  to  the  glorious  arch  by  which  his  spirit 
should  ascend  to  the  outskirts  of  infinite  space — spanning  the  immea- 
surable— ^weighing  the  imponderable — computing  the  incalculable 
— mapping  out  the  marchings  of  the  planets,  and  the  far-wander- 
ings of  the  comets,  and  catching,  bring  back  to  earth  some  clearer 
notes  of  that  higher  melody  which,  as  a  sounding  voice,  bears 
perpetual  witness  to  the  design  and  omnipotence  of  a  creating 
Deity. 

Newton,  extending  the  law  thus  obtained,  composed  a  series 
of  about  twelve  propositions  on  the  motion  of  the  primary  planets 
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about  the  sun.  These  were  sent  to  London,  and  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  about  the  end  of  1683.  At  or  near  this  pe- 
riod, other  philosophers,  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Dr.  Halley^ 
and  Dr.  Hooke,  were  engaged  in  investigating  the  same  subject ; 
but  with  no  definite  or  satisfactory  results.  Dr.  Halley,  having 
seen,  it  is  presumed,  our  author's  propositions,  went  in  August, 
1684,  to  Cambridge  to  consult  with  him  upon  the  subject 
Newton  assured  him  that  he  had  brought  the  demonstration  to 
perfection.  In  November,  Dr.  Halley  received  a  copy  of  th^ 
work ;  and,  in  the  following  month,  announced  it  to  the  Royal 
Society,  with  the  author's  promise  to  have  it  entered  upon  their 
Register.  Newton,  subsequently  reminded  by  the  Society  of  hi^ 
promise,  proceeded  in  the  diligent  preparation  of  the  work,  and» 
though  suffering  an  interruption  of  six  weeks,  transmitted  the^ 
manuscript  of  the  first  book  to  London  before  the  end  of  April. 
The  work  was  entitled  Philosophic  Naturalis  Principu 
Mathematica,  dedicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  presented 
thereto  on  the  28th  of  April,  1685-6.  The  highest  encomiums- 
were  passed  upon  it ;  and  the  council  resolved,  on  the  19th  of 
May,  to  print  it  at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Halley.  The  latter,  a  few  days  afterward,  com- 
municated these  steps  to  Newton,  who,  in  a  reply,  dated  the  20th 
of  June,  holds  the  following  language  :- — "  The  proof  you  sent  mo- 
I  like  very  well.  I  designed  the  whole  to  consist  of  three  books  j 
the  second  was  finished  last  summer,  being  short,  and  only  wantE 
transcribing,  and  drawing  the  cuts  fairly.  Some  new  propositions 
I  have  since  thought  on,  which  I  can  as  well  let  alone.  Th(> 
third  wants  the  theory  of  comets.  In  autumn  last,  I  spent  two 
months  in  calculation  to  no  purpose  for  want  of  a  good  method, 
which  made  me  afterward  return  to  the  first  book,  and  enlarge  it 
with  diverse  propositions,  some  relating  to  comets,  others  to  other 
things  found  ou^  last  winter.  The  third  I  now  design  to  sup- 
press. Philosophy  is  such  an  impertinently  litigious  lady,  that  a 
man  had  as  good  be  engaged  in  Lw-suits  as  have  to  do  with  her. 
I  found  it  so  formerly,  and  now  I  can  no  sooner  come  near  her 
again,  but  she  gives  me  wariiing.  The  first  two  books  without 
the  third  will  not  so  well  bear  the  title  of  PldlosophitB  Naturalist 
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Priiicipia  Mathematicia  ;  and  thereupon  I  had  altered  it  to  this, 
De  Motu  Corporum  Libri  duo.  But  after  second  thought  I  re- 
tain the  former  title.  It  will  help  the  sale  of  the  book,  which  I 
ought  not  to  diminish  now  'tis  yours." 

'  This  "  warning''  arose  from  some  pretensions  put  forth  by  Dr. 
Hooke.  And  though  Newton  gave  a  minute  and  positive  refuta- 
tions of  such  claims,  yet,  to  reconcile  all  differences,  he  gener- 
ously added  to  Prop.  IV.  Cor.  6,  Book  I,  a  Scholium,  in  which 
Wren,  Hooke  and  Halley  are  acknowledged  to  have  indepen- 
dently deduced  the  law  of  gravity  from  the  second  law  of 
Kepler. 

The  suppression  of  the  third  book  Dr.  Halley  could  not  endure 
to  see.  "  I  must  again  beg  you"  says  he,  "  not  to  let  your  re- 
sentments run  so  high  as  to  deprive  us  of  your  third  book,  where- 
in your  applications  of  your  mathematical  doctrine  to  the  theory 
of  comets,  and  several  curious  experiments,  which,  as  I  guess  by 
what  you  write  ought  to  compose  it,  will  undoubtedly  render  it 
acceptable  to  those  who  will  call  themselves  philosophers  without 
mathematics,  which  are  much  the  greater  number."  To  these 
solicitations  Newton  yielded.  There  were  no  "  resentments,"  how- 
ever, as  we  conceive,  in  his  "  design  to  suppress."  He  sought 
peace ;  for  he  loved  and  valued  it  above,  all  applause.  But,  in 
spite  of  his  efforts  for  tranquillity's  sake,  his  course  of  discovery 
was  all  along  molested  by  ignorance  or  presumptuous  rivalry. 

The  publication  of  the  great  work  now  went  rapidly  forwards. 
The  second  book  was  sent  to  the  Society,  and  presented  on  the 
2d  March  ;  the  third,  on  the  6th  April ;  and  the  whole  was  com- 
pleted and  published  in  the  month  of  May,  1686-7.  In  the  sec- 
ond Lemma  of  the  second  book,  the  fundamental  principle  of  his 
fluxionary  calculus  was,  for  the  first  time,  given  to  the  world ;  but 
its  algorithm  or  notation  did  not  appear  till  published  in  the 
second  volume  of  Dr.  Wallis's  works,  in  1693. 

And  thus  was  ushered  into  existence  The  Principia — a  work 
to  which  pre-eminence  above  all  the  productions  of  the  human 
intellect  has  been  awarded — a  work  that  must  be  esteemed  of 
priceless  worth  so  long  as  Science  has  a  votary,  or  a  single  wor- 
shipper be  left  to  kneel  at  the  altar  of  Truth. 
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The  entire  work  bears  the  general  title  of  The  Mathematical 
Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy.  It  consists  of  three  books : 
the  first  two,  entitled,  Of  the  Motion  of  Bodies,  are  occupied 
with  the  laws  and  conditions  of  motions  and  forces,  and  are  illus- 
trated with  many  scholia  treating  of  some  of  the  most  general 
and  best  established  points  in  philosophy,  such  as  the  density  and 
resistance  of  bodies,  spaces  void  of  matter,  and  the  motion  of 
sound  and  light.  From  these  principles,  there  is  deduced,  in  the 
third  book,  drawn  up  in  as  popular  a  style  as  possible  and  entitled, 
Op  the  System  of  the  World,  the  constitution  of  the  system  of 
the  world.  In  regard  to  this  book,  the  author  says — "  I  had,  indeed, 
composed  the  third  Book  in  a  popular  method,  that  it  might  be  read 
by  many ;  but  afterwards,  considering  that  such  as  had  not  suf- 
ficently  entered  into  the  principles  could  not  easily  discover  the 
strength  of  the  consequences,  nor  lay  aside  the  prejudices  to  which 
they  had  been  many  years  accustomed,  therefore,  to  prevent  dis- 
putes which  might  be  raised  upon  such  accounts,  I  chose  to  reduce 
the  substance  of  this  Book  into  the  form  of  Propositions  (in  the 
mathematical  way),  which  should  be  read  by  those  only  who  had 
first  made  themselves  masters  of  the  principles  established  in  the 
preceding  Books  :  not  that  I  would  advise  any  one  to  the  previous 
study  of  every  Proposition  of  those  Books  " — "  It  is  enough  if 
one  carefully  reads  the  Definitions,  the  Laws  of  Motion,  and  the 
three  first  Sections  of  the  first  Book.  He  may  then  pass  on  to 
this  Book,  and  consult  such  of  the  remaining  Propositions  of  the 
first  two  Books,  as  the  references  in  this,  and  his  occasions  shall  re- 
quire." So  that  "  The  System  of  the  World"  is  composed  both 
"  in  a  popular  method,"  and  in  the  form  of  mathematical  Propo- 
sitions. 

The  principle  of  Universal  Gravitation,  namely,  that  every 
particle  of  matter  is  attracted  by,  or  gravitates  to,  every  other 
particle  of  matter ,  with  a  force  inversely  proportiojial  to  the 
squares  of  tlieir  distances — is  the  discovery  which  characterizes 
The  Principl4.  This  principle  the  author  deduced  from  the  mo- 
tion of  the  moon,  and  the  three  laws  of  Kepler — laws,  which 
Newton,  in  turn,  by  his  greater  law,  demonstrated  to  be  true. 

From  the  first  law  of  Kepler,  namely,  the  proportionality  of 
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the  areas  to  the  times  of  their  description,  our  author  inferred 
that  the  force  which  retained  the  planet  in  its  orbit  was  always 
directed  to  the  sun ;  and  from  the  second,  namely,  that  every 
planet  moves  in  an  ellipse  with  the  sun  in  one  of  its  foci,  he  drew 
the  more  general  inference  that  the  force  by  which  the  planet 
moves  round  that  focus  varies  inversely  as  the  square*  of  its  dis- 
tance therefrom :  and  he  demonstrated  that  a  planet  acted  upon 
by  such  a  force  could  not  move  in  any  other  curve  than  a  conic 
section ;  showing  when  the  moving  body  would  describe  a  circu- 
lar, an  elliptical,  a  parabolic,  or  hyperbolic  orbit.  He  demon- 
strated, too,  that  this  force,  or  attracting,  gravitating  power  re- 
sided in  every,  the  least  particle ;  but  that,  in  spherical  masses,  it 
operated  as  if  confined  to  their  centres ;  so  that,  one  sphere  or 
body  will  act  upon  another  sphere  or  body,  with  a  force  directly 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  between  their  centres ;  and  that  their  velocities  of 
mutual  approach  will  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  quantities  o** 
matter.  Thus  he  grandly  outlined  the  Universal  Law.  Verify- 
ing its  truth  by  the  motions  of  terrestrial  bodies,  then  by  those  of 
the  moon  and  other  secondary  orbs,  he  finally  embraced,  in  one 
mighty  generalization,  the  entire  Solar  System — all  the  move- 
ments of  all  its  bodies — planets,  satellites  and  comets — explain- 
ing and  harmonizing  the  many  diverse  and  theretofore  inexplica- 
ble phenomena. 

Guided  by  the  genius  of  Newton,  we  see  sphere  bound  to 
sphere,  body  to  body,  particle  to  particle,  atom  to  mass,  the  min- 
utest part  to  the  stupendous  whole— each  to  each,  each  to  all, 
and  all  to  each — in  the  mysterious  bonds  of  a  ceaseless,  recipro- 
cal influence.  An  influence  whose  workings  are  shown  to  be 
alike  present  in  the  globular  dew-drop,  or  oblate-spheroidal  earth ; 
in  the  falling  shower,  or  vast  heaving  ocean  tides ;  in  the  flying 
thistle-down,  or  fixed,  ponderous  rock  ;  in  the  swinging  pendulum, 
or  time-measuring  sun ;  in  the  varying  and  unequal  moon,  or 
earth's  slowly  retrograding  poles ;  in  the  uncertain  meteor,  or 
blazing  comet  wheeling  swiftly  away  on  its  remote,  yet  determined 
round.  An  influence,  in  fine,  that  may  link  system  to  system 
through  all  the  star-glowing  firmament ;  then  firmament  to  firma- 
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ment ;  aye,  fiimament  to  firmament,  again  and  again,  till,  con- 
verging  home,  it  may  be,  to  some  ineffable  centre,  where  more 
presently  dwells  He  who  inhabiteth  immensity,  and  where  infini- 
tudes meet  and  eternities  have  their  conflux,  and  where  around 
move,  in  softest,  swiftest  measure,  all  the  countless  hosts  that 
crowd  heaven's  fathomless  deeps. 

And  yet  Newton,  amid  the  loveliness  and  magnitude  of  Om- 
nipotence, lost  not  sight  of  the  Almighty  One.  A  secondary, 
however  universal,  was  not  taken  for  the  First  Cause.  An  im- 
pressed  force,  however  diffused  and  powerful,  assumed  not  the 
functions  of  the  creating,  giving  Energy.  Material  beauties, 
splendours,  and  sublimities,  however  rich  in  glory,  and  endless  in 
extent,  concealed  not  the  attributes  of  an  intelligent  Supreme. 
From  the  depths  of  his  own  soul,  through  reason  and  the  Word, 
he  had  risen,  d  priori,  to  God :  from  the  heights  of  Omnipotence, 
through  the  design  and  law  of  the  builded  universe,  he  proved  d 
posteriori,  a  Deity.  "  I  had,"  says  he,  "  an  eye  upon  such  prin- 
ciples as  might  work,  with  considering  men,  for  the  belief  of  % 
Deity,"  in  writing  the  Principia  ;  at  the  conclusion  whereof,  he 
teaches  that — "  this  most  beautiful  system  of  the  sun,  planets  and 
comets,  could  only  proceed  from  the  counsel  and  dominion  of  an 
intelligent  and  powerful  Being.  And  if  the  fixed  stars  are  the 
centres  of  other  like  systems,  these,  being  formed  by  the  like 
wise  counsels,  must  be  all  subject  to  the  dominion  of  One ;  especially 
since  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  from  every  system  light  passes  into  all  other 
systems :  and  lest  the  systems  of  the  fixed  stars  should,  by  their 
gravity,  fall  on  each  other  mutually,  he  hath  placed  those  systems 
at  immense  distances  one  from  another. 

"  This  Being  governs  all  things,  not  as  the  soul  of  the  world, 
but  as  Ldrd  over  all ;  and  on  account  of  his  dominion  he  is  wont 
to  be  called  Lord  God  navTOKpariop  or  Universal  Ruler ;  for  God 
is  a  relative  word,  and  has  a  respect  to  servants  ;  and  Deity  is 
the  dominion  of  God,  not  over  his  own  body,  as  those  imagine 
who  fancy  God  to  be  the  soul  of  the  world,  but  over  servants. 
The  Supreme  God  is  a  Being  eternal,  infinite,  absolutely  perfect ; 
but  a  being,  however  perfect,  without  dominion,  cannot  be  said  to 
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be  I^rd  €rod ;  for  we  say,  my  God,  your  Grod,  the  God  of  Israel, 
the  God  of  Gods,  and  Lord  of  Lords ;  but  we  do  not  saj,  my 
IkemaL  your  Eternal,  the  Eternal  of  Israel,  the  Eternal  of  Grods ; 
we  do  not  say  my  Infinite,  or  my  Perfect :  these  are  titles  which 
have  no  respect  to  servants.  The  word  God  usually  signifies 
Lord ;  but  every  Lord  is  not  Grod.  It  is  the  dominion  of  a  spir- 
itual Being  which  constitutes  a  God ;  a  true,  supreme,  or  imagi- 
nary doDttinion  makes  a  true,  supreme,  or  imaginary  God.  And 
from  his  true  dominion  it  follows  that  the  true  Grod  is  a  living, 
intelligent  and  powerfiil  Being ;  and  from  his  other  perfections, 
that  he  is  supreme  or  most  perfect.  He  is  eternal  and  in- 
finite, omnipotent  and  omniscient ;  that  is,  his  duration  reaches 
from  eternity  to  eternity  ;  his  presence  from  infinity  to  infinity ; 
he  governs  all  things  and  knows  all  things,  that  are  or  can  be 
done.  He  is  not  eternity  or  infinity,  but  eternal  and  infinite ; 
he  is  not  duration  and  space,  but  he  endures  and  is  present. 
He  endures  forever  and  is  everywhere  present ;  and  by  existing 
always  and  everywhere,  he  constitutes  duration  and  space.  Since 
every  particle  of  space  is  ahoays,  and  every  indivisible  moment 
of  duration  is  cvei^yiohet'e,  certainly  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  things 
cannot  be  never  and  nowliere.  Every  soul  that  has  perception 
is,  though  in  different  times  and  different  organs  of  sense  and  mo- 
tion, still  the  same  indivisible  person.  There  are  given  succes- 
sive parts  in  duration,  co-existent  parts  in  space,  but  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  in  the  person  of  a  man,  or  his  thinking 
principle ;  and  much  less  can  they  be  found  in  the  thinking  sub- 
stance of  God.  Every  man,  so  far  as  he  is  a  thing  that  has  per- 
ception, is  one  and  the  same  man  during  his  wholo  life,  in  all  and 
eacli  of  his  organs  of  sense.  God  is  one  and  the  same  God,  al- 
ways and  everywhere.  lie  is  omnipresent,  not  rirtually  only, 
but  also  substantially ;  for  virtue  cannot  subsist  without  sub- 
stance. In  him  are  all  tilings  contained  and  moved ;  yet  neither 
affects  the  other ;  God  suffers  nothing  from  the  motion  of  bodies ; 
bodies  find  no  resistance  from  the  omnipresence  of  God.  It  is 
allowed  by  all  that  the  Supreme  God  exists  necessarily ;  and  by 
the  same  necessity  he  exists  always  and  evrryw/inr.  Whence 
also  he  is  all  similar,  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  brain     "  ^m,  all  power 
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to  perceiTe,  to  understand,  and  to  act ;  but  in  a  manner  not  at  all 
human,  in  a  manner  not  at  all  corporeal,  in  a  manner  utterly  un- 
known to  us.  As  a  blind  man  has  no  idea  of  colours,  so  liave  we 
no  idea  of  the  manner  by  which  the  all-wise  God  perceives  and 
understands  all  things.  He  is  utterly  void  of  all  body,  and  bodily 
figure,  and  can  therefore  neither  be  seen,  nor  heard,  nor  touched ; 
nor  ought  he  to  be  worshipped  under  the  representation  of  any 
corporeal  thing.  We  have  ideas  of  his  attributes,  but  what  the 
real  substance  of  anything  is  we  know  not.  In  bodies  we  see 
only  their  figures  and  colours,  we  hear  only  the  sounds,  we  touch 
only  their  outward  surfaces,  we  smell  only  the  smells,  and  taste 
only  the  savours ;  but  their  inward  substances  are  not  to  be  known, 
either  by  our  senses,  or  by  any  reflex  act  of  our  minds  :  much 
less,  then,  have  we  any  idea  of  the  substance  of  God.  We  know 
him  only  by  his  most  wise  and  excellent  contrivances  of  things, 
and  final  causes  ;  we  admire  him  for  his  perfections ;  but  we  rev- 
erence and  adore  him  on  account  of  his  dominion ;  for  we  adore 
him  as  his  servants ;  and  a  god  without  dominion,  providence,  and 
final  causes,  is  nothing  else  but  Fate  and  Nature.  Blind  meta- 
physical necessity,  which  is  certainly  the  same  always  and  every- 
where, could  produce  no  variety  of  things.  All  that  diversity  of 
natural  things  which  we  find  suited  to  different  times  and  places 
could  arise  from  nothing  but  the  ideas  and  will  of  a  Being  neces- 
sarily existing." 

Thus,  the  diligent  student  of  science,  the  earnest  seeker  of 
truth,  led,  as  through  the  courts  of  a  sacred  Temple,  wherein,  at 
each  step,  new  wonders  meet  the  eye,  till,  as  a  crowning  grace, 
they  stand  before  a  Holy  of  Holies,  and  learn  that  all  science  and 
all  truth  are  one  which  hath  its  beginning  and  its  end  in  the 
knowledge  of  Him  whose  glory  the  heavens  declare,  and  whose 
handiwork  the  firmament  showeth  forth. 

The  introduction  of  the  pure  and  lofty  doctrines  of  the  Prin- 
ciPiA  was  perseveringly  resisted.  Descartes,  with  his  system  of 
vortices,  had  sown  plausibly  to  the  imagination,  and  error  had 
struck  down  deeply,  and  shot  up  luxuriantly,^  not  only  in  the 
popular,  but  in  the  scientific  mind.  Besides  the  idea — in  itself  so 
simple  and  so  grand — ^that  the  great  masses  of  the  planets  were 
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suspended  in  empty  space,  and  retained  in  their  orbits  by  an  in- 
irisible  influence  residing  in  the  sun — was  to  the  ignorant  a  thing 
inconceivable,  and  to  the  learned  a  revival  of  the  occult  qualities 
of  the  ancient  physics.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  the 
continent.  Leibnitz  misapprehended ;  Huygens  in  part  rejected ; 
John  Bernouilli  opposed ;  and  Fontenelle  never  received  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Principia.  So  that,  the  saying  of  Voltaire  is  prob- 
ably true,  that  though  Newton  survived  the  publication  of  his 
great  work  more  than  forty  years,  yet,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  had  not  above  twenty  followers  out  of  England. 

But  in  England,  the  reception  of  our  author's  philosophy  was 
rapid  and  triumphant  His  own  labours,  while  Lucasian  Pro- 
fessor; those  of  his  successors  in  that  Chair — Whiston  and 
Saunderson ;  those  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Dr.  Laughton,  Roger 
Cotes,  and  Dr.  Bentley  ;  the  experimental  lectures  of  Dr.  Keill 
and  Desaguliers ;  the  early  and  powerful  exertions  of  David 
Gregory  at  Edinburgh,  and  of  his  brother  James  Gregory  at  St. 
Andrew's,  tended  to  diflfuse  widely  in  England  and  Scotland  a 
knowledge  of,  and  taste  for  the  truths  of  the  Principia.  Indeed, 
its  mathematical  doctrines  constituted,  from  the  first,  a  regular 
part  of  academical  instruction ;  while  its  physical  truths,  given  to 
the  public  in  popular  lectures,  illustrated  by  experiments,  had, 
before  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  become  familiar  to,  and  adopted 
by  the  general  mind.  Pemberton's  popular  "  View  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Philosophy"  was  published,  in  1728 ;  and  the  year  after- 
ward, an  English  translation  of  the  Principia,  and  System  of  the 
World,  by  Andrew  Motte.  And  since  that  period,  the  labours  of 
Le  Seur  and  Jacquier,  of  Thorpe,  of  Jebb,  of  Wright  and  others 
have  greatly  contributed  to  display  the  most  hidden  treasures  of 
the  Principia. 

About  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Principia,  James  II., 
bent  on  re-establishing  the  Romish  Faith,  had,  among  other  ille- 
gal acts,  ordered  by  mandamus,  the  University  of  Cambridge  to 
confer  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  upon  an  ignorant  monk. 
Obedience  to  this  mandate  was  resolutely  refused.  Newton  was 
one  of  the  nine  delegates  chosen  to  defend  the  independence  of 
jthe  University.     They  appeared  before  the  High  Court ; — and 
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successfully:  the  king  abandoned  his  design.  The  prominent 
part  which  our  author  took  in  these  proceedings,  and  his  eminence 
in  the  scientific  world,  induced  his  proposal  as  one  of  the  parlia- 
mentary representatives  of  the  University.  He  was  elected,  in 
1688,  and  sat  in  the  Convention  Parliament  till  its  dissolution. 
After  the  first  year,  however,  he  seems  to  have  given  little  or  no 
attention  to  his  parliamentary  duties,  being  seldom  absent  from 
the  University  till  his  appointment  in  the  Mint,  in  1695. 

Newton  began  his  theological  researches  sometime  previous  to 
1691  ;  in  the  prime  of  his  years,  and  in  the  matured  vigour  of 
his  intellectual  powers.  From  his  youth,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
had  devoted  himself  with  an  activity  the  most  unceasing,  and  an 
energy  almost  superhuman  to  the  discovery  of  physical  truth ; — 
giving  to  Philosophy  a  new  foundation,  and  to  Science  a  new 
temple.  To  pass  on,  then,  from  the  consideration  of  the  material, 
more  directly  to  that  of  the  spiritual,  was  a  natural,  nay,  with  so 
lai^e  and  devout  a  soul,  a  necessary  advanca  The  Bible  was  to 
him  of  inestimable  worth.  In  the  elastic  freedom,  which  a  pure 
and  unswerving  faith  in  Him  of  Nazareth  gives,  his  mighty  facul- 
ties enjoyed  the  only  completest  scope  for  development.  His 
original  endowment,  however  great,  combined  with  a  studious 
application,  however  profound,  would  never,  without  this  libera- 
tion from  the  doipinion  of  passion  and  sense,  have  enabled  him  to 
attain  to  that  wondrous  concentration  and  grasp  of  intellect,  for 
which  Fame  has  as  yet  assigned  him  no  equal  Gratefully  he 
owned,  therefore,  the  same  Author  in  the  Book  ofNatureandthe 
Book  of  Revelation.  These  were  to  him  as  drops  of  the  same 
unfathomable  ocean ; — as  outrayings  of  the  same  inner  splendour  ; 
— as  tones  of  the  same  ineffable  voice ; — as  segments  of  the  same 
infinite  curve.  With  great  joy  he  had  found  himself  enabled  to 
proclaim,  as  an  interpreter,  from  the  hieroglyphs  of  Creation,  the 
existence  of  a  God :  and  now,  with  greater  joy,  and  in  the  fulness 
of  his  knowledge,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength,  he  laboured 
to  make  clear,  from  the  utterances  of  the  inspired  Word,  the  far 
mightier  confirmations  of  a  Supreme  Good,  in  all  its  glorious 
amplitude  of  Being  and  of  Attribute  ;  and  to  bring  the  infallible 
workings  thereof  plainly  home  to  the  understandings  and  the 
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affections  of  his  fellow-men ;  and  finally  to  add  the  weight  of  his 
own  testimony  in  favour  of  that  Religion,  whose  truth  is  now,  in- 
deed, "  girded  with  the  iron  and  the  rock  of  a  ponderous  and  co- 
lossal demonstration." 

His  work,  entitled,  Observations  upon  the  Prophecies  op 
Holy  Writ,  particularly  the  Prophecies  op  Daniel  and  the 
Apocalypse  op  St.  John,  first  published  in  London,  in  1733  4to. 
consists  of  two  parts :  the  one  devoted  to  the  Prophecies  of 
Daniel,  and  the  other  to  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  In  the  first 
part,  he  treats  concerning  the  compilers  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  ;-^f  the  prophetic  language  ; — of  the  vision  of  the 
four  beasts ; — of  the  kingdoms  represented  by  the  feet  of  the 
image  composed  of  iron  and  clay  ]—o{  the  ten  kingdoms  repre- 
sented by  the  ten  horns  of  the  beast ; — of  the  eleventh  horn  of 
Daniel's  fourth  beast ;  of  the  power  which  should  change  times 
and  laws  ;-^of  the  kingdoms  represented  in  Daniel  by  the  ram 
and  he-goat ; — of  the  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  ; — of  the 
times  of  the  birth  and  passion  of  Christ ; — of  the  prophecy  of  the 
Scripture  of  Truth  ; — of  the  king  who  doeth  according  to  his  will, 
and  magnified  himself  above  every  god,  and  honoured  Mahuzzims, 
and  regarded  not  the  desire  of  women ; — of  the  Mahuzzim,  hon- 
oured by  the  king  who  doeth  according  to  his  will.  In  the  sec- 
ond part,  he  treats  of  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written ; 
of  the  scene  of  the  vision,  and  the  relation  which  the  Apocalypse 
has  to  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  to  the  worship  of  God 
in  the  temple ; — of  the  relation  which  the  Apocalypse  has  to  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  of  the  subject  of  the  prophecy  itself. 
Newton  regards  the  prophecies  as  given,  not  for  the  gratification 
of  man's  curiosity,  by  enabling  him  to  foreknow  ;  but  for  his  con- 
viction that  the  world  is  governed  by  Providence,  by  witnessing 
their  fulfilment.  Enough  of  prophecy,  he  thinks,  has  already 
been  fulfilled  to  afford  the  diligent  seeker  abundant  evidence  of 
God's  providence.  The  whole  work  is  marked  by  profound 
eruption,  sagacity  and  argument. 

And  not  less  learning,  penetration  and  masterly  reasoning  are 
eompicaoas  in  his  Historical  Account  op  Two  Notable 
CoBMrnoiia  of  Scriptures  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.     This 
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Treatise,  first  accurately  published  in  Dr.  Horsley's  edition  of  his 
works,  relates  to  two  texts  :  the  one,  1  Epistle  of  St.  John  v.  7 ; 
the  other,  1  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  iii.  16.  As  thb 
work  had  the  effect  to  deprive  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  of  two  leading  texts,  Newton  has  been  looked  upon 
as  an  Arian ;  but  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  his  writings  to 
warrant  such  a  conclusion. 

His  remaining  theological  works  consist  of  the  Lexicon  Pro- 
PHETicuM,  which  was  left  incomplete ;  a  Latin  Dissertation  on 
the  sacred  cubit  of  the  Jews,  ivhich  was  translated  into  English, 
and  published,  in  1737,  among  the  Miscellaneous  Works  of  John 
Greaves ;  and  Four  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Bentley,  contain- 
ing  some  arguments  in  proof  of  a  Deity.  These  Letters  were 
dated  respectively :  10th  December,  1692 ;  17th  January,  1693 ; 
25th  February,  1693;  and  11th  February,  1693— the  fourth 
bearing  an  earlier  date  than  the  third.  The  best  faculties  and 
the  profoundest  acquirements  of  our  author  are  convincingly 
manifest  in  these  lucid  and  powerful  compositions.  They  were 
published  in  1756,  and  reviewed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

Newton's  religious  writings  are  distinguished  by  their  absolute 
freedom  from  prejudice.  Everywhere,  throughout  them,  there 
glows  the  genuine  nobleness  of  soul.  To  his  whole  life,  indeed, 
we  may  here  fitly  extend  the  same  observation.  He  was  most 
richly  imbued  with  the  very  spirit  of  the  Scriptures  which  he  so 
delighted  to  study  and  to  meditate  upon.  His  was  a  piety,  so 
fervent,  so  sincere  and  practical,  that  it  rose  up  like  a  holy  incense 
from  every  thought  and  act.  His  a  benevolence  that  not  only 
willed,  but  endeavoured  the  best  for  all.  His  a  philanthropy 
that  held  in  the  embracings  of  its  love  every  brother-mdn. 
His  a  toleration  of  the  largest  and  the  truest ;  condemning  per- 
secution in  every,  even  its  mildest  form ;  and  kindly  encouraging 
each  striving  after  excellence : — a  toleration  that  came  not  of 
indifference — for  the  immoral  and  the  impious  met  with  their 
quick  rebuke — ^but  a  toleration  that  came  of  the  wise  humblenesj 
and  the  Christian  charity,  which  see,  in  the  nothingness  of  self 
and  the  almightiness  of  Truth,  no  praise  for  the  ablest,  and  no 
blame  for  the  feeblest  in  their  strugglings  upward  to  light  and  life* 
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In  the  winter  of  1691-2,  on  returning  from  chapel,  one  morn- 
ing, Newton  found  that  a  favourite  little  dog,  called  Diamo^;}, 
had  overturned  a  lighted  taper  on  his  desk,  and  that  several  pa- 
pers containing  the  results  of  certain  optical  experiments,  were 
nearly  consumed.  His  only  exclamation,  on  perceiving  his  loss, 
was,  "  Oh  Diamond,  Diamond,  little  knowest  thou  the  mischiet 
thou  hast  done.''  Dr.  Brewster,  in  his  life  of  our  author,  gives  the 
following  extract  from  the  manuscript  Diary  of  Mr.  Abraham  De 
La  Pryme,  a  student  in  the  University  at  the  time  of  this  oc- 
currence. 

"  1692,  February,  3.— What  I  heard  to-day  I  must  relate. 
There  is  one  Mr.  Newton  (whom  I  have  very  oft  seen),  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  that  is  mighty  famous  for  his  learning,  being  a 
most  excellent  mathematician,  philosopher,  divine,  &c.  He  has 
been  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  these  many  years  ;  and  among 
other  very  learned  books  and  tracts,  he's  written  one  upon  the  mathe- 
matical principles  of  philosophjf,  which  has  given  him  a  mighty 
name,  he  having  received,  especially  from  Scotland,  abundance  of 
congratulatory  letters  for  the  same ;  but.  of  all  the  books  he  ever 
wrote,  there  was  one  of  colours  and  light,  established  upon  thou- 
sands of  experiments  which  he  had  been  twenty  years  of  making, 
and  which  had  cost  him  many  hundreds  of  pounds.  This  book 
which  he  valued  so  much,  and  which  was  so  much  talked  of,  had 
the  ill  luck  to  perish,  and  be  utterly  lost  just  when  the  learned 
author  was  almost  at  putting  a  conclusion  at  the  same,  after  this 
maimer :  In  a  winter's  morning,  leaving  it  among  his  other  papers 
on  his  study  table  while  he  went  to  chapel,  the  candle,  which  he 
had  unfortunately  left  burning  there,  too,  catched  hold  by  some 
means  of  other  papers,  and  they  fired  tfee  aforesaid  book,  and  ut- 
terly consumed  it  and  several  other  valuable  writings ;  and  which 
is  niost  wonderful  did  no  further  mischief  But  when  Mr.  New- 
ton came  from  chapel,  and  had  seen  what  was  done,  every  one 
thought  he  would  have  run  mad,  he  was  so  troubled  thereat  that 
he  was  not  himself  for  a  month  after.  A  long  account  of  this  his 
system  of  colours  you  may  find  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  which  he  had  sent  up  to  them  long  before  this  sad  mis* 
chance  h'  >uito  him." 
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It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  of  Newton's  theological  wri- 
tings, with  the  exception  of  the  Letters  to  Dr.  Bentley,  were 
composed  before  this  event  which,  we  must  conclude,  from 
Pryme's  words,  produced  a  serious  impression  upon  our  author  for 
about  a  month.  But  M.  Biot,  in  his  Life  of  Newton,  relying  on  a 
memorandum  contained  in  a  small  manuscript  Journal  of  Huygens, 
declares  this  occurrence  to  have  caused  a  derangement  of  New- 
ton's intellect.  M.  Biot's  opinions  and  deductions,  however,  aa 
well  as  those  of  La  Place,  upon  this  subject,  were  based  upon 
erroneous  data,  and  have  been  overthrown  by  the  clearest  proof 
There  is  not,  in  fact,  the  least  evidence  that  Newton's  reason  was, 
for  a  single  moment,  dethroned  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  testimony 
is  conclusive  that  he  was,  at  all  times,  perfectly  capable  of  carry- 
ing on  his  mathematical,  metaphysical  and  astronomical  inquiries. 
Loss  of  sleep,  loss  of  appetite,  and  irritated  nerves  will  disturb 
somewhat  the  equanimity  of  the  most  serene  ;  and  an  act  done,  or 
language  employed,  under  such  temporary  discomposure,  is  not  a 
just  criterion  of  the  general  tone  and  strength  of  a  man's  mind. 
As  to  the  accident  itself,  we  may  suppose,  whatever  might  have 
been  its  precise  nature,  that  it  greatly  distressed  him,  and,  still 
further,  that  its  shock  may  have  originated  the  train  of  nervous 
derangements,  which  afflicted  him,  more  or  less,  for  two  years 
afterward.  Yet,  during  this  very  period  of  ill  health,  we  find  him 
putting  forth  his  highest  powers.  In  1692,  he  prepared  for,  and 
transmitted  to  Dr.  Wallis  the  first  proposition  of  the  Treatise  on 
Quadratures,  with  examples  of  it  in  first,  second  and  third  flux- 
ions. He  investigated,  in  the  same  year,  the  subject  of  haloes ; 
making  and  recording  numerous  and  important  observations  rela- 
tive thereto.  Those  profound  and  beautiful  Letters  to  Dr.  Bentley 
were  written  at  the  close  of  this  and  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year.  In  October,  1693,  Locke,  who  was  then  about  publishing  a 
second  edition  of  his  work  on  the  Human  Understanding,  request- 
ed Newton  to  reconsider  his  opinions  on  innate  ideas.  And  in 
1694,  he  was  zealously  occupied  in  perfecting  his  lunar  theory ; 
visiting  Flamstead,  at  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Greenwich,  in 
September,  and  obtaining  a  series  of  lunar  observations ;  and 
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commencing,  in  October,  a  correspondence  with  that  distinguished 
practical  Astronomer,  which  continued  till  1698. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  period  when  Newton  permanently  with- 
drew from  the  seclusion  of  a  collegiate,  and  entered  upon  a  more 
active  and  public  life.  He  was  appointed  Warden  of  the  Mint, 
in  1695,  through  the  influence  of  Charles  Montague,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  afterward  Earl  of  Halifax.  The  current 
coin  of  the  nation  had  been  adulterated  and  debased,  and  Mon- 
tague undertook  a  re-coinage.  Our  author's  mathematical  and 
chemical  knowledge  proved  eminently  useful  in  accomplishing 
this  difficult  and  most  salutary  reform.  In  1699,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Mastership  of  the  Mint — an  office  worth  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  which  he  held  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  wrote,  in  this  capacity,  an  official  Re- 
port on  the  Coinage,  which  has  been  published ;  he  also  prepared 
a  Table  of  Assays  of  Foreign  Coins,  which  was  printed  at  the 
end  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures,  in  1727. 

Newton  retained  his  Professorship  at  Cambridge  till  1703. 
But  he  had,  on  receiving  the  appointment  of  Master  of  the  Mint, 
in  1699,  made  Mr.  Whiston  his  deputy,  with  all  the  emoluments 
of  the  office  ;  and,  on  finally  resigning,  procured  his  nomination  to 
the  vacant  Chair. 

In  January  1697,  John  Bernouilli  proposed  toj/l^  most  distin- 
guished mathematicians  of  Europe  two  problems  for  solution. 
Leibnitz,  admiring  the  beauty  of  one  of  them,  requested  the  time 
for  solving  it  to  be  extended  to  twelve  months — twice  the  period 
originally  named.  The  delay  was  readily  granted.  Newton,  how- 
ever, sent  in,  the  day  after  he  received  the  problems,  a  solution  of 
them  to  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  Bernouilli  obtained 
solutions  from  Newton,  Leibinitz  and  the  Marquis  De  L'Hopital ; 
but  Newton's  though  anonymous,  he  immediately  recognised 
'^tanquam  ungiic  Itoncm,^^  as  the  lion,  is  known  by  his  claw. 
We  may  mention  here  the  famous,  problem  of  the  trajectories 
proposed  by  Leibnitz,  in  1716,  for  the  purpose  of  "feeling  the 
pulse  of  the  Englisli  Analysts.''  Newton  received  the  problem 
about  five  o'clock  in  tlio  afternoon,  as  he  was  returning  from  the 
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Mint ;  and  though  it  was  extremely  difficult  and  he  himself  much 
fatigued,  yet  he  completed  its  solution,  the  same  evening  before 
he  went  to  bed. 

The  history  of  these  problems  affords,  by  direct  comparison,  a 
striking  illustration  of  Newton's  vast  superiority  of  mind.  That 
amazing  concentration  and  grasp  of  intellect,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  enabled  him  to  master  speedily,  and,  as  it  were,  by  a 
single  effort,  those  things,  for  the  achievement  of  which,  the  many 
would  essay  utterly  in  vain,  and  the  very,  very  few  attain  only 
after  long  and  renewed  striving.  And  yet,  with  a  modesty  as 
unparaUeled  as  his  power,  he  attributed  his  successes,  not  to  any 
extraordinary  sagacity,  but  solely  to  industry  and  patient  thought. 
He  kept  the  subject  of  consideration  constantly  before  him,  and 
waited  till  the  iirst  dawning  opened  gradually  into  a  full  and 
clear  light ;  never  quitting,  if  possible,  the  mental  process  till  the 
object  of  it  were  wholly  gained.  He  never  allowed  this  habit  of 
meditation  to  appear  in  his  intercourse  with  society ;  but  in  the 
privacy  of  his  own  chamber,  or  in  the  midst  of  his  own  family,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  deepest  abstraction.  Occupied  with  some 
interesting  investigation,  he  would  often  sit  down  on  his  bedside, 
after  he  rose,  and  remain  there,  for  hours,  partially  dressed. 
Meal-time  would  frequently  come  and  pass  unheeded ;  so  that, 
unless  urgently  reminded,  he  would  neglect  to  take  the  re- 
quisite quantity  of  nourishment.  But  notwithstanding  his  anx- 
iety to  be  left  undisturbed,  he  would,  when  occasion  required, 
turn  aside  his  thoughts,  though  bent  upon  the  most  intricate  re- 
search, and  then,  when  leisure  served,  again  direct  them  to  the 
very  point  where  they  ceased  to  act :  and  this  he  seemed  to  ac- 
complish not  so  much  by  the  force  of  his  memory,  as  by  the  force 
of  his  inventive  faculty,  before  the  vigorous  intensity  of  which,  no 
subject,  however  abstruse,  remained  long  unexplored. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  in  1699,  when  that  distinguished  Body  were  empowered, 
by  a  new  charter,  to  kdmit  a  small  number  of  foreign  associates. 
In  1700,  he  communicated  to  Dr.  Halley  a  description  of  his  re- 
flecting instrument  for  observing  the  moon's  distance  from  the 
fixed  stars.     This  description  was  published  in  the  Philosophical 
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Transactions,  in  1742.  The  instrument  was  the  same  as  that 
produced  by  Mr.  Hadley,  in  1731,  and  which,  under  the  name  of 
Hadley's  Quadrant,  has  been  of  so  great  use  in  navigation.  On 
the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament,  in  1701,  Newton  was  re- 
elected one  of  the  members  for  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In 
1703,  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
to  which  office  he  was  annually  re-elected  till  the  period  of  his 
decease — about  twenty-five  years  afterward. 

Our  author  unquestionably  devoted  more  labour  to,  and,  in 
many  respects,  took  a  greater  pride  in  his  Optical,  than  his  other 
discoveries.  This  science  he  had  placed  on  a  new  and  indestruc- 
tible basis ;  and  he  wished  not  only  to  build,  but  to  perfect  the 
costly  and  glowing  structure.  He  had  communicated,  before  the 
publication  of  the  Principia,  his  most  important  researches  on 
light  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  detached  papers  which  were  inserted 
in  successive  numbers  of  the  Transactions ;  but  he  did  not  pub- 
lish a  connected  view  of  these  labours  till  1704,  when  they  appeared 
under  the  title  of  Optics  :  or,  a  Treatise  on  the  Reflexions, 
Refractions,  Inflexions  and  Colours  of  Light. ''ifcb  this, 
but  to  no  subsequent  edition,  were  added  two  Mathematical  Trea- 
tises, entitled,  Tractatus  duo  de  speciebus  et  magnitudink 
pigurarum  curvilinearum  ;  the  one  bearing  the  title  Tractatus 
DE  Quadratura  Curvarum  ;  and  the  other,  that  of  Enumeratio 
linearum  tertii  ordinis.  The  publication  of  these  Mathemati- 
cal Treatises  was  made  necessary  in  consequence  of  plagiarisms 
from  the  manuscripts  of  them  loaned  by  the  author  to  his  friends. 
Dr., Samuel  Clarke  published  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Optics,  in 
in  1706  ;  whereupon  he  was  presented  by  Newton,  as  a  mark  of 
his  grateful  approbation,  with  five  hundred  pounds,  or  one  hun- 
dred pounds  for  each  of  his  children.  The  work  was  afterward 
translated  into  French.  It  had  a  remarkably  wide  circulation, 
and  appeared,  in  several  successive  editions,  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent.  There  is  displayed,  particularly  on  this  Opti- 
cal Treatise,  the  author's  talent  for  simplifying  and  communica- 
ting the  profoundest  speculations.  It  is  a  faculty  rarely  united  to 
that  of  the  highest  invention.  Newton  possessed  both ;  and  thus 
that  mental  perfectness  which  enabled  him  to  create,  to  combinei 
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and  to  teach,  and  so  render  himself,  not  the  "  ornament"  only^ 
but  inconceivably  more,  the  pre-eminent  benefactor  of  his  specieK!; 

The  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  on  our  author  in 
1705.  Soon  afterward,  he  was  a  candidate  agam  for  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  University,  but  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority. 
It  is  thought  that  a  more  pliant  man  was  preferred  by  both  min- 
isters and  electors.  Newton  was  always  remarkable  for  simplicity 
of  dress,  and  his  only  known  departure  from  it  was  on  this  oo 
casion,  when  he  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  a  suit  of  laced 
clothes. 

The  Algebraical  Lectures  which  he  had,  during  nine  years^ 
delivered  at  Cambridge,  were  published  by  Whiston,  in  1707^ 
under  the  title  of  Arithmetica  Universalis,  sine  de  Composi- 
TiONE  ET  Resolutione  Arithmetica  LiBER.  This  publication 
is  said  to  have  been  a  breach  of  confidence  on  Whiston's  part.  Mr. 
Ralphson,  not  long  afterward,  translated  the  work  into  English;, 
and  a  second  edition  of  it,  with  improvements  by  the  author,  was 
issued  at  London,  1712,  by  Dr.  Machin.  Subsequent  editions^ 
both  in  English  and  Latin,  with  commentaries,  have  been  published. 

In  June,  1709,  Newton  intrusted  the  superintendence  of  a 
second  edition  of  the  Principia  to  Roger  Cotes,  Plumian  Pro^ 
fessor  of  Astronomy  at  Cambridge.  The  first  edition  had  been 
sold  off  for  some  time.  Copies  of  the  work  had  become  very 
rare,  and  could  only  be  obtained  at  several  times  their  original 
cost.  A  great  number  of  letters  passed  between  the  author  and 
Mr.  Cotes  during  the  preparation  of  the  edition,  which  finally 
appeared  in  May,  1713.  It  had  many  alterations  and  improve- 
ments, and  was  accompanied  by  an  admirable  Preface  from  the^ 
pen  of  Cotes. 

Our  author's  early  Treatise,  entitled,  Analysis  per  EauATiONEd 
NuMERO  Terminorum  Inpinitas,  as  well  as  a  small  Tract,  bearing 
the  title  of  Methodus  Difperentialis,  was  published,  with  his 
consent,  in  1711.  The  former  of  these,  and  the  Treatise  Dft 
Quadratura  Curvarum,  translated  into  English,  with  a  large  com- 
mentary, appeared  in  1745.  His  work,  entitled,  Art  is  Ana- 
LTTicjE  Specimina,  vel  Geometria  Analytica,  was  first  givea 
to  the  world  in  the  edition  of  Dr.  Horsley,  1779. 
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It  is  a  notable  fact,  in  Newton's  history,  that  he  never  Tolun- 
tarily  published  any  one  of  his  purely  mathematical  writings. 
The  cause  of  this  unwillingness  in  some,  and,  in  other  instances, 
of  his  indifference,  or,  at  least,  want  of  solicitude  to  put  forth  his 
works  may  be  confidently  sought  for  in  his  repugnance  to  every- 
thing like  contest  or  dispute.  But,  going  deeper  than  this  aver- 
sion, we  find«  underlying  his  whole  character  and  running  parallel 
with  all  his  discoveries,  that  extraordinary  humility  which  always 
preserved  him  in  a  position  so  relatively  just  to  the  behests  of 
time  and  eternity,  that  the  infinite  value  of  truth,  and  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  fame,  were  alike  constantly  present  to  him. 
Judging  of  his  course,  however,  in  its  more  temporary  aspect,  as 
bearing  upon  his  immediate  quiet,  it  seemed  the  most  unfortunate. 
For  an  early  publication,  especially  in  the  case  of  his  Method  of 
Fluxions,  would  have  anticipated  all  rivalry,  and  secured  him 
from  the  contentious  claims  of  Leibnitz.  Still  each  one  will  solve 
the  problem  of  his  existence  in  his  own  way,  and,  with  a  man  like 
Newton,  his  own,  as  we  conceive,  could  be  no  other  than  the  best 
way.  The  conduct  of  Leibnitz  in  this  affair  is  quite  irreconcilable 
with  the  stature  and  strength  of  the  man ;  giant-like,  and  doing 
nobly,  in  many  ways,  a  giant's  work,  yet  cringing  himself  into  the 
dimensions  and  performances  of  a  coifimon  calumniator.  Opening 
in  1699,  the  discussion  in  question  continued  till  the  close  of 
Leibnitz's  life,  in  1716.  We  give  the  summary  of  the  case  as 
contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society, 
the  deliberately  weighed  opinion  of  which  has  been  adopted  as  an 
authoritative  decision  in  all  countries. 

"  We  have  consulted  the  letters  and  letter  books  in  the  custody 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  those  found  among  the  papers  of  Mr. 
John  Collins,  dated  between  the  years  1669  and  1677,  inclusive ; 
and  showed  them  to  such  as  knew  and  avouched  the  hands  of  Mr. 
5arrow,  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Oldenburg,  and  Mr.  Leibnitz;  and 
compared  those  of  Mr.  Gregory  with  one  another,  and  with  copies 
of  some  of  them  taken  in  the  hand  of  Mr.  Collins ;  and  have 
extracted  from  them  what  relates  to  the  matter  referred  to  us ; 
all  which  extracts,  herewith  delivered  to  you,  we  believe  to  be 
genuine  and  authentic.  And  by  these  letters  and  papers  we 
find: — 
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"  L  Mr.  Leibnitz  was  in  London  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1673  ;  and  went  thence  in  or  about  March,  to  Paris,  where  he 
kept  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Collins,  by  means  of  Mr.  Olden- 
burg, till  about  September,  1676,  and  then  returned,  by  London 
and  Amsterdam,  to  Hanover :  and  that  Mr.  Collins  was  very  free 
in  communicating  to  able  mathematicians  what  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Gregory. 

"  II.  That  when  Mr.  Leibnitz  was  the  first  time  in  London, 
he  contended  for  the  invention  of  another  differential  method, 
properly  so  called ;  and,  notwithstanding  he  was  shown  by  Dr. 
Pell  that  it  was  Newton's  method,  persisted  in  maintaining  it  to 
be  his  own  invention,  by  reason  that  he  had  found  it  by  himself 
without  knowing  what  Newton  had  done  before,  and  had  much 
improved  it.  And  we  find  no  mention  of  his  having  any  other 
differential  method  than  Newton's  before  his  letter  of  the  21st  of 
June,  1677,  which  was  a  year  after  a  copy  of  Mr.  Newton's  letter, 
of  the  10th  of  December,  1672,  had  been  sent  to  Paris  to  be 
communicated  to  him ;  and  above  four  years  after  Mr.  Collins 
began  to  communicate  that  letter  to  his  correspondents ;  in  which 
letter  the  method  of  fluxions  was  sufliciently  described  to  any 
intelligent  person. 

"III.  That  by  Mr.  Newton's  letter,  of  the  13th  of  June,  1676, 
it  appears  that  he  had  the  method  of  fluxions  above  five  years 
before  the  writing  of  that  letter.  And  by  his  Analysis  per  ^Equa- 
tiones  numero  Terminorum  Infinitas,  communicated  by  Dr.  Barrow 
to  Mr.  Collins,  in  July,  1669,  we  find  that  he  had  invented  the 
method  before  that  time. 

"IV.  That  the  differential  method  is  one  and  the  same  with 
the  method  of  fluxions,  excepting  the  name  and  mode  of  notation ; 
Mr.  Leibnitz  calling  those  quantities  differences  which  Mr.  Newton 
calls  moments,  or  fluxions ;  and  marking  them  with  a  letter  d — a 
mark  not  used  by  Mr.  Newton. 

"  And,  therefore,  we  take  the  proper  question  to  be,  not  who 
invented  this  or  that  method,  but,  who  was  the  first  inventor  of 
the  method  ?  And  we  believe  that  those  who  have  reputed  Mr. 
Leibnitz  the  first  inventor  knew  little  or  nothing  of  his  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Oldenburg  long  before,  nor  of  Mr. 
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Newton's  having  that  method  above  fifteen  years  before  Mr. 
Iieibnitz  began  to  publish  it  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum  of  Leipsic, 

"  For  which  reason  we  reckon  Mr.  Newton  the  first  inventor ; 
and  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Keill,  in  asserting  the  same,  has  been 
no  ways  injurious  to  Mr.  Leibnitz.  And  we  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Society,  whether  the  extract  and  papers,  now  pre- 
sented to  you,  together  with  what  is  extant,  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, m  Dr.  Wallis's  third  volume,  may  not  deserve  to  be  made 
public." 

This  Report,  with  the  collection  of  letters  and  manuscripts, 
under  the  title  of  Cobcmercium  Epistolicum  D.  Johannis  Collins 
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Editum,  appeared  accordingly  in  the  early  part  of  1713.  Its 
publication  seemed  to  infuse  additional  bitterness  into  the  feelings 
of  Leibnitz,  who  descended  to  unfounded  charges  and  empty 
threats.  He  had  been  privy  counsellor  to  the  Elector  of  Han- 
over, before  that  prince  was  elevated  to  the  British  throne ;  and. 
in  his  correspondence,  in  1715  and  1716,  with  the  Abb6  Contii 
then  at  the  court  of  Greorge  I.,  and  with  Caroline,  Princess  of 
Wales,  he  attacked  the  doctrines  of  the  Principia,  and  indirectly 
its  author,  in  a  manner  very  discreditable  to  himself,  both  as  a 
learned  and  as  an  honourable  man.  His  assaults,  however,  were 
triumphantly  met ;  and,  to  the  complete  overthrow  of  his  rival 
pretensions,  Newton  was  induced  to  give  the  finishing  blow.  The 
verdict  is  universal  and  irreversible  that  the  English  preceded 
the  Grerman  philosopher,  by  at  least  ten  years,  in  the  invention 
of  fluxions.  Newton  could  not  have  borrowed  fi'om  Leibnitz ; 
but  Leibnitz  might  have  borrowed  from  Newton.  A  new  edition 
of  the  Commercium  Epistolicum  was  published  in  1722-5  (?)  ;  but 
neither  in  this,  nor  in  the  former  edition,  did  our  author  take  any 
part.  The  disciples,  enthusiastic,  capable  and  ready,  effectually 
shielded,  with  the  buckler  of  Truth,  the  character  of  the  Master, 
whose  own  conduct  throughout  was  replete  with  delicacy,  dignity 
and  justice.  He  kept  aloof  from  the  controversy — in  which  Dr. 
KeiU  stood  forth  as  the  chief  representative  of  the  Newtonian 
side — ^till  the  very  last,  when,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  King, 
George  L,  rather  than  for  his  own,  he  consented  to  put  forth  his 
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hand  and  finnly  secure  his  rights  upon  a  certain  and  impregnable 


A  petition  to  have  inventions  for  promoting  the  discovery  of  the 
longitude  at  sea,  suitably  rewarded,  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1714.  A  committee,  having  been  appomted  to 
investigate  the  subject,  called  upon  Newton  and  others  for  their 
opinions.  That  of  Our  author  was  given  in  writing.  A  report, 
favourable  to  the  desired  measure,  was  then  taken  up,  and  a  bill 
for  its  adoption  subsequently  passed. 

On  the  ascension  of  George  I.,  in  1714,  Newton  became  an 
object  of  profound  interest  at  court.  His  position  under  govern- 
ment, his  surpassing  fame,  his  spotless  character,  and.  above  all, 
his  deep  and  consistent  piety,  attracted  the  reverent  regard  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  afterward  queen -consort  to  George  II.  She 
was  a  woman  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  derived  the  greatest 
pleasure  from  conversing  with  Newton  and  corresponding  with 
Leibnitz.  One  day,  in  conversation  with  her,  our  author  men- 
tioned and  explained  a  new  system  of  chronology,  which  he  had 
composed  at  Cambridge,  where  he  had  been  in  the  habit  "  of 
refreshing  himself  with  history  and  chronology,  when  he  was 
weary  with  other  studies."  Subsequently,  in  the  year  1718,  she 
requested  a  copy  of  this  interesting  and  ingenious  work.  Newton, 
accordingly,  drew  up  an  abstract  of  the  system  from  the  separate 
papers  in  which  it  existed,  and  gave  it  to  her  on  condition  that  it 
should  not  be  communicated  to  any  other  person.  Sometime 
afterward  she  requested  that  the  Abb6  Conti  might  be  allowed 
to  have  a  copy  of  it.  The  author  consented:  and  the  abbe 
received  a  copy  of  the  manuscript,  under  the  like  injunction  and 
promise  of  secrecy.  This  manuscript  bore  the  title  of  "  A  short 
Chronicle,  from  the  First  Memory  of  Things  in  Europe,  to  the 
Conquest  of  Persia,  by  Alexander  the  Great.'' 

After  Newton  took  up  his  residence  in  London,  he  lived  in  a 
style  suited  to  his  elevated  position  and  rank.  He  kept  his  car- 
riage, with  an  establishment  of  three  male  and  three  female  serv- 
ants. But  to  everything  like  vain  show  and  luxury  he  was  utterly 
averse.  His  household  affairs,  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  were  under  the  charge  of  his  niece,  Mrs.  Catherine  Barton, 
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wife  and  widow  of  Colonel  Barton — a  woman  of  great  beauty  and 
accomplishment — and  subsequently  married  to  John  Conduit,  Esq. 
At  home  Newton  was  distinguished  by  that  dignified  and  gentle 
hospitality  which  springs  alone  from  true  nobleness.  On  all  pro- 
per occasions,  he  gave  splendid  entertainments,  though  without 
ostentation.  In  society,  whether  of  the  palace  or  the  cottage, 
his  manner  was  self-possessed  and  urbane ;  his  look  benign  and 
affable ;  his  speech  candid  and  modest ;  his  whole  air  undisturb- 
edly serene.  He  had  none  of  what  are  usually  called  the  singu- 
larities of  genius ;  suiting  himself  easily  to  every  company — 
except  that  of  the  vicious  and  wicked ;  and  speaking  of  himself 
and  others,  naturally,  so  as  never  even  to  be  suspected  of  vanity. 
There  was  in  him,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a  whole- 
ness of  nature,  which  did  not  admit  of  such  imperfections  and 
weakness — the  circle  was  too  perfect,  the  law  too  constant,  and 
the  disturbing  forces  too  slight  to  suffer  scarcely  any  of  those 
eccentricities  which  so  interrupt  and  mar  the  movements  of  many 
bright  spirits,  rendering  their  course  through  the  world  more  like 
that  of  the  blazing  meteor  than  that  of  the  light  and  life-impart- 
ing sun.  In  brief,  the  words  greatness  and  goodness  could 
not,  humanly  speaking,  be  more  fitly  employed  than  when  applied 
as  the  pre-eminent  characteristics  of  this  pure,  meek  and  vene- 
rable sage. 

In  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  Newton  was  seized  with 
symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  His  disease  was  pronounced 
incurable.  He  succeeded,  however,  by  means  of  a  strict  regimen, 
and  other  precautions,  in  alleviating  his  complaint,  and  procuring 
long  intervals  of  ease.  His  diet,  always  frugal,  was  now  extremely 
temperate,  consisting  chiefly  of  broth,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  with, 
now  and  then,  a  little  butcher  meat.  He  gave  up  the  use  of  his 
carriage,  and  employed,  in  its  stead,  when  he  went  out,  a  chair. 
All  invitations  to  dinner  were  declined ;  and  only  small  parties 
were  received,  occasionally,  at  his  own  house. 

In  1724  he  wrote  to  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  offering 
to  contribute  twenty  pounds  yearly  toward  the  salary  of  Mr. 
Maclaurin,  provided  he  accepted  the  assistant  Professorship  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  that  place.     Not  only  in  the 
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cause  of  ingenuity  and  learning,  but  in  that  of  religion — in  relieving 
the  poor  and  assisting  his  relations,  Newton  annually  expended 
large  sums.  He  was  generous  and  charitable  almost  to  a  fault 
Those,  he  would  often  remark,  who  gave  away  nothing  till  they 
died,  never  gave  at  all.  His  wealth  had  become  considerable  by 
a  prudent  economy ;  but  he  regarded  money  in  no  other  light 
than  as  one  of  the  means  wherewith  he  had  been  intrusted  to  do 
good,  and  he  faithfully  fmployed  it  accordingly. 

He  experienced,  in  spite  of  all  his  precautionary  measures,  a 
return  of  his  complaint  in  the  month  of  August,  of  the  same  year, 
1724,  when  he  passed  a  stone  the  size  of  pea ;  it  came  from  him 
in  two  pieces,  the  one  at  the  distlnce  of  two  days  from  the  other. 
Tolerable  good  health  then  followed  for  some  months.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1725,  however,  he  was  taken  with  a  violent  cough  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs.  In  consequence  of  this  attack,  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  remove  to  Kensington,  where  his  health  greatly 
improved.  In  February  following,  he  was  attacked  in  both  feet 
with  the  gout,  of  the  approach  of  which  he  ha^  received,  a  few 
years  before,  a  slight  warning,  and  the  presence  of  which  now 
produced  a  very  beneficial  change  in  his  general  health.  Mr. 
Conduit,  his  nephew,  has  recorded  a  curious  conversation  which 
took  place,  at  or  near  this  time,  between  himself  and  Sir  Isaac. 

"  I  was,  on  Sunday  night,  the  7th  March,  1724-5,  at  Kensing- 
ton, with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  lodgings,  just  after  he  was  out 
of  a. fit  of  the  gout,  which  he  had  had  in  both  of  his  feet,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  better  after 
it,  and  his  head  clearer  and  memory  stronger  than  I  had  known 
them  for  some  time.  He  then  repeated  to  me,  by  way  of  dis- 
course, very  distinctly,  though  rather  in  answer  to  my  queries, 
than  in  one  continued  narration,  what  he  had  often/  hinted  to  me 
before,  viz. :  that  it  was  his  conjecture  (he  would  affirm  nothing) 
that  there  was  a  sort  of  revolution  in  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  that 
the  vapours  and  light,  emitted  by  the  sun,  which  had  their  sedi- 
ment, as  water  and  other  matter,  had  gathered  themselves,  by 
degrees,  into  a  body,  and  attracted  more  matter  from  the  planets, 
and  at  last  made  a  secondary  planet  (viz. :  one  of  those  that  go 
round  another  planet),  and  then,   by  gathering  to  them,  and. 
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attracting  more  matter,  became  a  primary  planet ;  aad  tben,  by 
increasing  still,  became  a  comet,  which,  after  certain  revolutions, 
by  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sun,  had  all  its  volatile  parts 
condensed,  and  became  a  matter  fit  to  recruit  and  replenish  the 
«un  (which  must  waste  by  the  constant  heat  and  light  it  emitted), 
as  a  faggot  would  this  fire  if  put  into  it  (we  were  sitting  by  a 
wood  fire),  and  that  that  would  probably  be  the  eifect  of  the 
comet  of  1680,  sooner  or  later ;  for,  by  the  observations  made 
upon  it,  it  appeared,  before  it  came  near  the  sun,  with  a  tail  only 
two  or  three  degrees  long ;  but,  by  the  heat  it  contracted,  in  going 
60  near  the  sun,  it  seemed  to  have  a  tail  of  thirty  or  forty  degrees 
when  it  went  from  it ;  that  h#  could  not  say  when  this  comet 
would  drop  into  the  sun ;  it  might  perhaps  have  five  or  six  revo- 
lutions more  first,  but  whenever  it  did  it  would  so  much  increase 
the  heat  of  the  sun  that  this  earth  would  be  burned,  and  no  ani- 
mals in  it  could  live.  That  he  took  the  three  phenomena,  seen 
by  Hipparchus,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler's  disciples,  to  have  been 
of  this  kind,  for  he  could  not  otherwise  account  for  an  extraor- 
dinary light,  as  those  were,  appearing,  all  at  once,  among  the 
the  fixed  stars  (all  which  he  took  to  be  suns,  enlightening.i>tber 
planets,  as  our  sun  does  ours),  as  big  as  Mercury  or  Venos  teems 
to  us,  and  gradually  diminishing,  for  sixteen  months,  and  then 
sinking  into  nothing.  He  seemed  to  doubt  whether  there  were 
not  intelligent  beings,  superior  to  us,  who  superintended  these 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  the  direction  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  He  appeared  also  to  be  very  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  world  were  of  short  date,  and  alledged,  as  one 
reason  for  that  opinion,  that  all  arts,  as  letters,  ships,  printing, 
needle,  &c.,  were  discovered  within  the  memory  of  history,  which 
could  not  have  happened  if  the  world  had  been  eternal ;  and  that 
there  were  visible  marks  of  ruin  upon  it  which  could  not  be 
effected  by  flood  only.  When  I  asked  him  how  this  earth  could 
have  been  repeopled  if  ever  it  had  undergone  the  same  fate 
it  was  threatened  with  hereafter,  by  the  comet  of  1680,  he 
answered,  that  required  the  power  of  a  Creator.  He  said  he 
took  all  the  planets  to  be  composed  of  the  same  matter  with  this 
^arth,  viz. :  earth,  water,  stones,  &c.,  but  variously  concocted     I 
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tflkied  liim  why  he  woald  not  publish  his  conjectores,  as  conjec- 
tures, and  mstaoced  that  Kepler  had  communicated  his;  and 
though  he  had  not  gone  near  so  far  as  Kepler,  yet  Kepler's 
guesses  were  so  just  and  happy  that  they  had  been  proved  and 
demonstrated  by  him.  His  answer  was,  "I  do  not  deal  in  con- 
jectures.'' But,  on  my  talking  to  him  about  the  four  observations 
that  had  been  made  of  the  comet  of  1680,  at  674  years'  distance, 
and  asking  him  the  particular  times,  he  op^ied  his  Principia^ 
which  laid  on  the  table,  and  showed  'me  the  particular  periods, ' 
viz.:  1st  The  Julinm  Sidus,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  in  1106, 
in  1680. 

''And  I,  observing  that  he  said  there  of  that  comet,  'incidet 
in  corpus  solis,'  and  in  the  next  paragraph  adds,  'stellae  fixsB 
refici  possunt,'  told  him  I  thought  he  owned  there  what  we  had 
been  talking  about,  viz.:  that  the  comet  would  drop  into  the  sun, 
and  that  fixed  stars  were  recruited  and  replenished  by  comets 
when  they  dropped  into  them ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  sun 
would  be  recruited  too;  and  asked  him  why  he  would  not  own  as 
fully  what  he  thought  of  the  sun  as  well  as  what  he  thought  of 
the  fixed  stars.  He  said,  'that  concerned  us  more;'  and,  laugh- 
ing, added,  that  he  had  said  enough  for  people  to  know  his 
meaning." 

In  the  summer  of  1725,  a  French  translation  of  the  chronolo- 
gical MS.,  of  which  the  Abb6  Couti  had  been  permitted,  some 
time  previous,  to  have  a  copy,  was  published  at  Paris,  in  violation 
of  all  good  faith.  The  Punic  Abb6  had  continued  true  to  his 
promise  of  secrecy  while  he  remained  in  England ;  but  no  sooner 
did  he  reach  Paris  than  he  placed  the  manuscript  into  the  hands 
of  M.  Freret,  a  learned  antiquarian,  who  translated  the  work,  and 
accompanied  it  with  an  attempted  refutation  of  the  leading  points 
of  the  system.  In  November,  of  the  same  year,  Newton  received 
a  presentation  copy  of  this  publication,  which  bore  the  title  of 
Abregb  de  Chronologie  de  M.  le  Chevalier  Newton,  fait 

PAR  LUI-MEME,  ET  TRADUIT    SUR   LE   MANUSCRIPT  AnGLAIS.      SoOU 

afterward  a  paper  entitled,  Remarks  on  the  Obervations  made 
ON  A  Chronological  Index  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  translated 
INTO  French  by  the  Observator,  and  published  at  PariSi 
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was  drawn  up  by  our  author,  and  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1 725.  It  contained  a  history  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  a  triumphant  reply  to  the  objections  of  M.  Freret 
This  answer  called  into  the  field  a  fresh  antagonist,  Father  Soueiet, 
whose  five  dissertations  on  this  subject  were  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  want  of  knowledge  and  want  of  decorum,  which  they 
displayed.  In  consequence  of  these  discussions,  Newton  was  in- 
duced to  prepare  his  larger  work  for  the  press,  and  had  nearly 
completed  it  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  was  published  in  1728, 
under  the  title  of  The  Chronology  of  the  Ancient  Kingdoms 
Amended,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  short  Chronicle  from  the 
first  memory  of  things  in  europe  to  the  conquest  of 
Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  consists  of  six  chap- 
ters :  1.  On  the  Chronology  of  the  Greeks ;  according  to  Whis- 
ton,  our  author  wrote  out  eighteen  copies  of  this  chapter  with  his 
own  hand,  differing  little  from  one  another.  2.  Of  the  Empire 
of  Egypt ;  3.  Of  the  Assyrian  Empire ;  4.  Of  the  two  contempo- 
rary Empires  of  the  Babylonians  and  Medes ;  5.  A  Description 
of  the  Temple  of  Solomon ;  6.  Of  the  Empire  of  the  Persians ; 
this  chapter  was  not  found  copied  with  the  other  five,  but  as  it 
was  discovered  among  his  papers,  and  appeared  to  be  a  continu- 
ation of  the  same  work,  the  Editor  thought  proper  to  add  it 
thereto.    Newton's  Letter  to  a  person  of  distinction  who 

HAD  desired  his  OPINION  OF  THE   LEARNED   BiSHOP   LlOTD's 

Hypothesis  concerning  the  form  of  the  most  ancient 
TEAR,  closes  this  enumeration  of  his  Chronological  Writings. 

A  third  edition  of  the  Principla  appeared  in  1726,  with  many 
changes  and  additions.  About  four  years  were  consumed  in  its 
preparation  and  publication,  which  were  under  the  superintend- 
ance  of  Dr.  Henry  Pemberton,  an  accomplished  mathematician, 
and  the  author  of  "  A  view  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philo- 
sophy." 1728.  This  gentleman  enjoyed  numerous  opportunities 
of  conversing  with  the  aged  and  illustrious  author.  "  I  found," 
"..ys  Pemberton,  "he  had  read  fewer  of  the  modem  mathemati- 
cians than  one  could  have  expected;  but  his  own  prodigious 
invention  readily  supplied  him  with  what  he  might  have  an  occa- 
sion for  in  the  pursuit  of  any  subject  he  undertook.     I  have  often 
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heard  him  censure  the  handling  geometrical  subjects  by  algebraic 
calculations ;  and  his  book  of  Algebra  he  called  by  the  name  of 
Universal  Arithmetic,  in  opposition  to  the  injudicious  title  of 
Geometry,  which  Desqartes  had  given  to  the  treatise,  wherein  he 
shows  how  the  geometer  may  assist  his  invention  by  such  kind 
of  computations.  He  thought  Huygens  the  most  elegant  of  any 
mathematical  writer  of  modern  times,  and  the  most  just  imitator 
of  the  ancients.  Of  their  taste  and  form  of  demonstration.  Sir 
Isaac  always  professed  himself  a  great  admirer.  I  have  heard 
him  even  censure  himself  for  not  following  them  yet  more  closely 
than  he  did  ;  and  speak  with  regret  of  his  mistake  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  mathematical  studies,  in  applying  himself  to  the  works 
of  Descartes  and  other  algebraic  writers,  before  he  had  considered 
the  elements  of  Euclid  with  that  attention  which  so  excellent  a 
writer  deserves." 

"  Though  his  memory  was  much  decayed,"  continues  Dr.  Pem- 
berton,  "he  perfectly  understood  his  own  writings."  And  even 
this  failure  of  memory,  we  would  suggest,  might  have  been  more 
apparent  than  real,  or,  in  medical  terms,  more  the  result  of  func- 
tional weakness  than  organic  decay.  Newton  seems  never  to 
have  confided  largejy  to  his  memory  :  and  as  this  faculty  mani- 
fests the  most  susceptibility  to  cultivation ;  so,  in  the  neglect  of 
due  exercise,  it  more  readily  and  plainly  shows  a  diminution  of 
its  powers. 

Equanimity  and  temperance  had,  indeed,  preserved  Newton 
singularly  free  from  all  mental  and  bodily  ailment.  His  hair  was, 
to  the  last,  quite  thick,  though  as  white  as  silver.  He  never 
made  use  of  spectacles,  and  lo3t  but  one  tooth  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  He  was  of  middle  stature,  well-knit,  and,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  somewhat  inclined  to  be  corpulent.  Mr.  Conduit 
says,  "  he  had  a  very  lively  and  piercing  eye,  a  comely  and  gra- 
cious aspect,  with  a  fine  head  of  hair,  white  as  silver,  without  any 
baldness,  and  when  his  peruke  was  off  was  a  venerable  sight." 
According  to  Bishop  Atterbury,  "  in  the  whole  air  of  his  face  and 
make  there  was  nothing  of  that  penetrating  sagacity  which 
appears  in  his  compositions.  He  had  something  rather  languid 
in  his  look  and  manner  which  did  not  raise  any  great  expectation 
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in  those  who  did  not  know  him.**  Hearne  remarks,  "  Sir  Isaac 
was  a  man  of  no  very  promising  aspect.  He  was  a  short,  well- 
set  man.  He  was  full  of  thought,  and  spoke  very  little  in  com- 
pany, so  that  his  conversation  was  not  agreeable.  When  he  rode 
in  his  coach,  one  arm  would  be  out  of  his  coach  on  one  side  and 
the  other  on  the  other."  These  different  accounts  we  deem 
easily  reconcilable.  In  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  the 
street,  or  in  mixed  assemblages,  Newton's  demeanour — always 
courteous,  unassuming  and  kindly — still  had  in  it  the  overawings 
of  a  profound  repose  and  reticency,  out  of  which  the  communica- 
tive spirit,  and  the  "lively  and  piercing  eye"  would  only  gleam 
in  the  quiet  and  unrestrained  freedom  of  his  own  fire-side. 

"  But  this  I  immediately  discovered  in  him,"  adds  Pemberton, 
still  further,  "which  at  once  both  surprised  and  charmed  me. 
Neither  his  extreme  great  age,  nor  his  universal  reputation  had 
rendered  him  stiff  in  opinion,  or  in  any  degree  elated.  Of  this  I 
had  occasion  to  have  almost  daily  experience.  The  remarks  I 
continually  sent  him  by  letters  on  his  Principia,  were  received 
with  the  utmost  goodness.  These  were  so  far  from  being  any- 
ways displeasing  to  him,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  occasioned  him 
to  speak  many  kind  things  of  me  to  my  friends,  and  to  honour  me 
with  a  public  testimony  of  his  good  opinion."  A  modesty,  open- 
ness, and  generosity,  peculiar  to  the  noble  and  comprehensive 
spirit  of  Newton.  "  Full  of  wisdom  and  perfect  in  beauty,"  yet 
not  lifted  up  by  pride  nor  corrupted  by  ambition.  None,  how- 
ever, knew  so  well  as  himself  the  stupendousness  of  his  discoveries 
in  comparison  with  all  that  had  been  previously  achieved ;  and 
none  realized  so  thoroughly  as  himself  the  littleness  thereof  in 
comparison  with  the  vast  region  still  unexplored.  A  short  time 
before  his  death  he  uttered  this  memorable  sentiment: — "  I  do  not 
know  what  I  may  appear  to  the  world ;  but  to  myself  I  seem  to 
have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  diverting 
myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier 
shell  than  ordinary,  while  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  imdis- 
covered  before  me."  How  few  ever  reach  the  shore  even,  much 
less  find  "  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell !" 

Newton  had  now  resided  about  two  years  at  Kensington ;  and 
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the  air  which  he  enjoyed  there,  and  the  state  of  absolute  rest, 
proved  of  great  benefit  to  him.  Nevertheless  he  would  occasion-^ 
ally  go  to  town.  And  on  Tuesday,  the  28th  of  February,  1727, 
he  proceeded  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  presiding  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Society.  At  this  time  his  health  was  considered, 
by  Mr.  Conduit,  better  than  it  had  been  for  many  years.  But 
the  unusual  fatigue  he  was  obliged  to  suffer,  in  attending  the 
meeting,  and  in  paying  and  receiving  visits,  speedily  produced  a 
violent  return  of  the  affection  in  the  bladder.  He  returned  to 
KeD9iugton  on  Saturday,  the  4th  of  March.  Dr.  Mead  and  Dr. 
Cheselden  attended  him ;  they  pronounced  his  disease  to  be  the 
stone,  and  held  out  no  hopes  of  recovery.  On  Wednesday,  the 
15th  of  March,  he  seemed  a  little  better ;  and  slight,  though 
groundless,  encouragement  was  felt  that  he  might  survive  the 
attack.  From  the  very  first  of  it,  his  sufferings  had  been  intense. 
Paroxysm  followed  paroxysm,  in  quick  succession :  large  drops 
of  sweat  rolled  down  his  face ;  but  not  a  groan,  not  a  complaint, 
not  the  least  mark  of  peevishness  or  impatience  escaped  him : 
and  during  the  dttort  intervals  of  relief,  he  even  smiled  and  con- 
versed with  his  usual  composure  and  cheerfulness.  The  flesh 
quivered,  but  the  heart  quaked  not ;  the  impenetrable  gloom  was 
settling  dowii:  the  Destroyer  near;  the  portals  of  the  tomb 
opening,  still,  amid  this  utter  wreck  and  dissolution  of  the  mortal, 
the  immortal  remained  serene,  unconquerable :  the  radiant  light 
broke  through  the  gathering  darkness ;  and  Death  yielded  up  its 
sting,  and  the  grave  its  victory.  On  Saturday  morning,  18th, 
he  read  the  newspapers,  and  carried  on  a  pretty  long  conversation 
with  Dr.  Mead.  His  senses  and  faculties  were  then  strong  and 
vigorous ;  but  at  six  o'clock,  the  same  evening,  he  became  insen- 
si^l^ ;  and  in  this  state  he  continued  during  the  whole  of  Sunday, 
and  till  Mo9day,  the  20th,  when  he  expired,  between  one  and 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

And  these  were  the  last  days  of  Isaac  Newton.  Thus  closed 
the  career  of  one  of  earth's  greatest  and  best  men.  His  mission 
was  fulfilled.  Unto  the  Giver,  in  many-fold  addition,  the  talents 
were  returned.  While  it  was  yet  day  he  had  worked ;  and  for 
the  night  that  quickly  cometh  he  was  not  unprepared.    Full  of 
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years,  and  foil  of  honours,  the  heaven-sent  was  recalled ;  and,  in 
the  confidence  of  a  "  certam  hope,"  peacefully  he  passed  away 
into  the  silent  depths  of  Eternity. 

His  body  was  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  state 
and  ceremonial  that  usually  attended  the  interment  of  the  most 
distinguished.  In  1731,  his  relatives,  the  inheritors  of  his  personal 
estate,  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  most  conspicu- 
ous part  of  the  Abbey,  which  had  often  been  refused  by  the  dean 
and  chapter  to  the  greatest  of  England's  nobility.  During  the 
same  year  a  medal  was  struck  at  the  Tower  in  his  honour ;  and, 
in  1755,  a  full-length  statue  of  him,  in  white  marble,  admirably 
executed,  by  Roubiliac,  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  was 
erected  in  the  ante-chamber  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
There  is  a  painting  executed  in  the  glass  of  one  of  the  windovFS 
of  the  same  college,  made  pursuant  to  the  will  of  Dr.  Smith,  who 
left  five  hundred  pounds  for  that  purpose. 

Newton  left  a  personal  estate  of  about  thirty-two  thousand 
pounds.  It  was  divided  among  his  four  nephews  and  four  nieces 
of  the  half  blood,  the  grand-children  of  his  mother,  by  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Smith.  The  family  estates  of  Woolsthorpe  and  Sostem 
fell  to  John  Newton,  the  heir-at-law,  whose  great  grand-father 
was  Sir  Isaac's  uncle.  Before  his  death  he  made  an  equitable 
distribution  of  his  two  other  estates :  the  one  in  Berkshire  to  the 
sons  and  daughter  of  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Conduit ;  and  the  other, 
at  Kensington,  to  Catharine,  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Conduit, 
and  who  afterward  became  Viscountess  Lymington.  Mr.  Con- 
duit succeeded  to  the  offices  of  the  Mint,  the  duties  of  which  he 
had  discharged  during  the  last  two  years  of  Sir  Isaac's  life. 

Our  author's  works  are  found  in  the  collection  of  Castilion, 
Berlin,  1744,  4to.  8  tom. ;  in  Bishop  Horsley's  Edition,  London, 
1779,  4to.  5  vol.;  in  the  Biographia  Brittannica,  &c.  Newton 
also  published  Bern.  Varenii  Geographia,  &c*,  1681,  8vo. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  manuscripts,  letters,  and  other 
papers,  which  have  never  been  given  to  the  world:  these  are 
preserved,  in  various  collections,  namely,  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge ;  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford ;  m  the  library  of  Lord  Macclesfield ;  and,  lastly  and 
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chiefly,  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth, 
through  the  Viscountess  Lymington. 

Everything  appertaining  to  Newton  has  been  kept  and  che- 
rished with  peculiar  veneration.  Different  memorials  of  him  are 
preserved  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Royal  Society,  of  London ;  and  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edmburgh. 

The  manor-house,  at  Woolsthorpe,  was  visited  by  Dr.  Stuke- 
ley,  in  October,  1721,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mead,  written  in 
1727,  gave  the  following  description  of  it : — "  'Tis  built  of  stone, 
as  is  the  way  of  the  country  hereabouts,  and  a  reasonably  good 
one.  They  led  me  up  stairs  and  showed  me  Sir  Isaac's  study, 
where  I  supposed  he  studied,  when  in  the  country,  in  his  younger 
days,  or  perhaps  when  he  visited  his  mother  from  the  University. 
I  observed  the  shelves  were  of  his  own  making,  being  pieces  of 
deal  boxes,  which  probably  he  sent  his  books  and  clothes  down 
in  on  those  occasions.  There  were,  some  years  ago,  two  or  three 
hundred  books  in  it  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Smith,  which  Sir 
Isaac  gave  to  Dr.  Newton,  of  our  town."  The  celebrated  apple- 
tree,  the  fall  of  one  of  the  apples  of  which  is  said  to  have  turned 
the  attention  of  Newton  to  the  subject  of  gravity,  was  destroyed 
by  the  wind  about  twenty  years  ago ;  but  it  has  been  preserved 
in  the  form  of  a  chair.  The  house  itself  has  been  protected  with 
religious  care.  It  was  repaired  in  1798,  and  a  tablet  of  wliite 
marble  put  up  in  the  room  where  our  author  was  born,  with  the 
following  inscription : — 

"Sir  Isaac  Newton,  son  of  John  Newton,  T-ord  of  the  Manor 
of  Woolsthorpe,  was  born  in  this  room,  on  the  25th  of  December, 
1642." 

Nature  and  Nature's  Laws  were  hid  in  night, 
God  said,  "  Let  Njcwton  be,"  aud  all  wa^i  light. 


THE   PRINCIPIA. 


THE    AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

Since  the  ancients  (as  we  are  told  by  Papptis),  made  great  aocotmt  of 
the  science  of  mechanics  in  the  investigation  of  natural  things;  and  the 
modems,  laying  aside  substantial  forms  and  occult  qualities,  have  endeav- 
oured to  subject  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  the  laws  of  mathematics,  I 
have  in  this  treatise  cultivated  mathematics  so  far  as  it  r^ards  philosophy. 
The  uidents  considered  mechanics  in  a  twofold  respect ;  as  rational,  which 
proceeds  accurately  by  demonstration ;  and  practical  To  practical  me- 
chanics all  the  manual  arts  belong,  from  which  ipechanics  took  its  name. 
But  as  artificers  do  not  w^l(  with  perfect  accuracy,  it  comes  to  pass  that 
mechanics  is  so  distingvtted  firom  geometry,  that  what  is  perfectly  accu- 
rate is  called  geometrical ,-  lAst  is  less  so,  is  called  mechanical  But  the 
errors  are  not  in  the  ari^  but  in  Hie  artificers.  He  that  works  with  less 
accuracy  is  an  imperfect  mechanic ;  and  if  any  could  work  with  perfect 
accuracy,  he  would  be  the  most  perfect  mechanic  of  all ;  for  the  description 
of  right  lines  and  circles,  upon  which  geometry  is  founded,  belongs  to  me- 
chanics. Geometry  does  not  teach  us  to  draw  these  lines,  but  requires 
them  to  be  drawn ;  for  it  requires  that  the  learner  should  first  be  taught 
to  describe  these  accurately,  before  he  enters  upon  geometry ;  then  it  shows 
how  by  these  operations  problems  may  be  solved.  To  describe  right  lines 
and  circles  are  problems,  but  not  geonvetrical  problems.  The  solution  of 
these  problems  is  required  from  mechanics;  and  by  geometry  the  use  of 
them,  when  so  solved,  is  shown ;  and  it  is  the  glory  of  geometry  that  from 
those  few  principles^  brought  from  without,  it  is  able  to  produce  so  many 
things.  Therefore  geometry  is  founded  in  mechanical  practice,  and  is 
nothing  but  that  part  of  universal  mechanics  which  accurately  proposes 
and  demonstrates  the  art  of  measuring.  But  since  the  manual  arts  are 
chiefly  conversant  in  the  moving  of  bodies,  it  comes  to  pass  that  geometry 
is  commonly  referred  to  their  magnitudes,  and  mechanics  to  their  motion. 
In  this  sense  rational  mechanics  will  be  the  science  of  motions  resulting 
from  any  forces  whatsoever,  and  of  the  forces  required  to  produce  any  mo- 
y'^ions,  accurately  proposed  and  demonstrated.    This  part  of  mechanics 
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cultiyated  by  the  ancients  in  the  five  powers  which  relate  to  manual  art^ 
who  considered  gravity  (it  not  being  a  manual  power),  lio  otherwise  than 
as  it  moved  weights  by  those  powers.  Our  design  not  respecting  arts,  but 
philosophy,  and  our  subject  not  manual  but  natural  powers,  we  consider 
chiefly  those  things  which  relate  to  gravity,  levity,  elastic  force,  the  resist- 
ance of  fluids,  and  the  like  forces,  whether  attractive  or  impulsive;  and 
therefore  we  offer  this  work  as  the  mathematical  principles  of  philosophy ;  for 
all  the  difficulty  of  philosophy  seems  to  consist  in  this — ^from  the  phsenom- 
ena  of  motions  to  investigate  the  forces  of  nature,  and  then  from  these 
forces  to  demonstrate  the  other  phcenomena ;  and  to  this  end  the  general 
propositions  in  the  first  and  second  book  are  directed.^  In  the  third  book 
we  give  an  example  of  this  in  the  explication  of  the  System  of  the  World ; 
for  by  the  propositions  mathematically  demonstrated  in  the  former  books^ 
we  in  the  third  derive  from  the  celestial  phaanomena  the  forces  of  gravi^ 
with  which  bodies  tend  to  the  sun  and  the  several  planets.  Then  from  these 
forces,  by  other  propositions  which  are  also  mathematical,  we  deduce  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planets,  the  comets,  the  moon,  and  the  sea.  I  wish  we  could  de- 
rive the  rest  of  the  phsanomena  of  nature  by  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  from 
mechanical  principles ;  for  I  am  induced  by  many  reasons  to  suspeet  that 
they  may  all  depend  upon  certain  forces  by  which  the  particles  of  bodies, 
by  some  causes  hitherto  unknown,  are  either  mutually  impelled  towaids 
each  other,  and  cohere  in  r^ular  figures,  or  are  repelled  and  recede  from 
each  other ;  which  forces  being  unknown,  philosophers  have  hitherto  at- 
tempted the  search  of  nature  in  vain ;  but  I  hope  the  principles  here  laid 
down  will  aflbrd  some  light  either  to  this  or  some  truer  method  of  philosophy. 
In  the  publication  of  this  work  the  most  acute  and  universally  learned 
Mr.  Edmund  Halley  not  only  assisted  me  with  his  pains  in  correcting  ihe 
press  and  taking  care  of  the  schemes,  but  it  was  to  his  solicitations  tlukt  its 
becoming  public  is  owing ;  for  when  he  had  obtained  of  me  my  demonstra- 
tions of  the  figure  of  the  celestial  orbits,  he  continually  pressed  me  to  com- 
municate the  same  to  the  Boyal  Society ,  who  afterwards,  by  their  kind  en- 
couragement and  entreaties,  engaged  me  to  think  of  publishing  them.  But 
after  I  had  begun  to  consider  the  inequalities  of  the  lunar  motionsj,  and 
had  entered  upon  some  other  things  relating  to  the  laws  and  measures  of 
gravity,  and  other  forces ;  and  the  figures  that  would  be  described  by  bodies 
attracted  according  to  given  laws ;  and  the  motion  of  several  bodies  moving 
among  themselves;  the  motion  of  bodies  in  resisting  mediums;  the  foroes^ 
densities,  and  motions,  of  mediums ;  the  orbits  of  the  comets^  and  such  lik  n. 
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I  deferred  that  publication  till  I  had  made  a  search  into  those  matters^  and 
oould  put  forth  the  whole  together.  What  relates  to  the  lunar  motions  (be- 
ing imperfect),  I  have  put  all  together  in  the  corollaries  of  Prop.  66,  to 
avoid  being  obliged  to  propose  and  distinctly  demonstrate  the  several  things 
there  contained  in  a  method  more  prolix  than  the  subject  deserved,  and  in- 
terrupt the  series  of  the  several  propositions.  Some  things,  found  out  after 
the  rest,  I  chose  to  insert  in  places  less  suitable,  rather  than  change  the 
number  of  the  propositions  and  the  citations.  I  heartily  beg  that  what  I 
have  here  done  may  be  read  with  candour;  and  that  the  defects  In  a 
subject  so  difficult  be  not  so  much  reprehended  as  kindly  supplied,  and  in- 
vestigated by  new  endeavours  of  my  readers. 

ISAAC  NEWTON. 

Camhridgef  Trimiy  College,  May  8,  1686. 

In  the  second  edition  the  second  section  of  the  first  book  was  enlarged. 
In  the  seventh  section  of  the  second  book  the  theory  of  the  resistances  of  fluids 
was  more  accurately  investigated,  and  confirmed  by  new  experiments.  In 
the  third  book  the  moon's  theory  and  the  prajcession  of  the  equinoxes  were 
more  fully  deduced  from  their  principles ;  and  the  theory  of  the  comets 
was  confirmed  by  more  examples  of  the  calculation  of  their  orbits,  done 
also  with  greater  accuracy. 

In  this  third  edition  the  resistance  of  mediums  is  somewhat  more  largely 
handled  than  before;  and  new  experiments  of  the  resistance  of  heavy 
bodies  falling  in  air  are  added.  In  the  third  book,  the  argument  to  prove 
that  the  moon  is  retained  in  its  orbit  by  the  force  of  gravity  is  enlarged 
on ;  and  there  are  added  new  observations  of  Mr.  Pound's  of  the  proportion 
of  the  diameters  of  Jupiter  to  each  other :  there  are,  besides,  added  Mr. 
Kirk*s  observations  of  the  comet  in  1680 ;  the  orbit  of  that  comet  com- 
puted in  an  ellipsis  by  Dr.  Halley ;  and  the  orbit  of  the  comet  in  1723, 
computed  by  Mr.  Bradley. 
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NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY. 


DEFINITIONS. 


DEFINrnON  L 

Tim  quantity  of  matter  is  the  measure  of  the  same,  arising  from  Us 
density  and  bvlk  conjunctly. 
Thus  air  of  a  double  density,  in  a  double  space,  is  quadruple  in  quan- 
tity ;  in  a  triple  apace,  sextuple  in  quantity.  The  same  thing  is  to  be  un- 
derstood of  snow,  and  fine  dust  or  powders,  that  are  condensed  by  compres- 
sion or  liquefaction ;  and  of  all  bodies  that  are  by  any  causes  whatever 
differently  condensed.  I  have  no  regard  in  this  place  to  a  n^edium,  if  any 
such  there  is,  that  freely  pervades  the  interstices  between  the  parts  of 
bodies.  It  is  this  quantity  that  I  mean  hereafter  everywhere  under  the 
name  of  body  or  mass.  And  the  same  is  known  by  the  weight  of  each 
body ;  for  it  is  proportional  to  the  weight,  as  I  have  found  by  experiments 
on  pendulums,  very  accurately  made,  which  shall  be  shewn  hereafter. 

DEFINITION  11. 

The  quantity  of  motion  is  the  measure  of  the  same,  arising  from  the 

velocity  and  quantity  of  matter  conjunctly. 

The  motion  of  the  whole  is  the  sum  of  the  motions  of  all  the  parts ;  and 

therefore  in  a  body  double  in  quantity,  with  equal  velocity,  the  motion  is 

double;  with  twice  the  velocity,  it  is  quadruple. 

DEFINITION  m. 

The  vis  insita^  or  innate  force  of  matter,  is  a  paioer  of  resisting,  by 
which  every  body,  as  much  as  in  it  lies,  endeavours  to  persevere  in  its 
present  state,  whether  it  be  of  rest,  or  of  moving  uniformly  forward 

^   in  a  right  line. 

This  force  is  ever  proportional  to  the  body  whose  force  it  is ;  and  differs 

nofhing  from  the  inactivity  of  the  mass,  but  in  our  manner  of  conceiving 
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it  A  body,  from  the  inactivity  of  matter,  is  not  without  difficulty  put  out 
of  its  state  of  rest  or  motion.  ■  Upon  which  account,  this  vis  insita,  may, 
by  a  most  significant  name,  be  called  vis  inertia,  or  force  of  inactivity. 
But  a  body  exerts  this  force  only,  when  another  force,  impressed  upon  it^ 
endeavours  to  change  its  condition ;  and  the  exercise  of  this  force  may  be 
considered  both  as  resistance  and  impulse ;  it  is  resistance,  in  so  far  as  the 
body,  for  maintaining  its  present  state,  withstands  the  force  impressed ;  it 
is  impulse,  in  so  far  as  the  body,  by  not  easily  giving  way  to  the  impressed 
force  of  another,  endeavours  to  change  the  state  of  that  other.  Resistance 
is  usually  ascribed  to  bodies  at  rest,  and  impulse  to  those  in  motion; 
but  motion  and  rest,  as  commonly  conceived,  are  only  relatively  distin- 
guished ;  nor  are  those  bodies  always  truly  at  rest>  which  commonly  are 
taken  to  be  so. 

DEFINITION  IV. 

An  impressed  force  is  an  action  exerted  upon  a  body,  in  order  to  change 
its  state,  either  of  rest,  or  of  moving  uniformly  forward  in  a  right 
line. 
This  force  consists  in  the  action  only ;  and  remains  no  longer  in  the 

body,  when  the  action  is  over.    For  a  body  maintains  every  new  state  it 

acquires,  by  its  vis  inertiee  only.    Impressed  forces  are  of  different  origins; 

as  from  percussion,  from  pressure,  from  centripetal  force. 

DEFINITION  V. 

A  centripetal  force  is  that  by  which  bodies  are  drawn  or  impelledy  or  any 
way  tend,  toioards  a  point  as  to  a  centre. 

Of  this  sort  is  gravity,  by  which  bodies  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth; 
magnetism,  by  which  iron  tends  to  the  loadstone ;  and  that  forces  what- 
ever it  is,  by  which  the  planets  are  perpetually  drawn  aside  from  the  rec- 
tilinear motions,  which  otherwise  they  would  pursue,  and  made  to  revolve 
in  curvilinear  orbits.     A  stone,  whirled  about  in  a  sling,  endeavours  to  re- 
cede from  the  hand  that  turns  it ;  and  by  that  endeavour,  distends  the 
sling,  and  that  with  so  much  the  greater  force,  as  it  is  revolved  with  the 
greater  velocity,  and  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  let  go,  flies  away.    That  force 
which  opposes  itself  to  this  endeavour,  and  by  which  the  sling  perpetually 
draws  back  the  stone  towards  the  hand,  and  retains  it  in  its  orbit,  because 
it  is  directed  to  the  hand  as  the  centre  of  the  orbit,  I  call  the  centripetal 
fftce.    And  the  same  thing  is  to  be  understood  of  all  bodies,  revolved  in 
wr  orbits.    They  all  endeavour  to  recede  from  the  centres  of  their  orbits; 
aU  were  it  not  for  the  opposition  of  a  contrary  force  which  restrains  them 
^ani  detains  them  in  their  orbits,  which  I  therefore  call  centripetal,  would 
i  ni^t  lines,  with  an  uniform  motion.    A  projectile,  if  it  was  not 
of  gravity,  would  not  deviate  towards  the  earth,  but  would 
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go  off  from  it  in  a  right  line,  and  that  with  an  uniform  motion,  if  the  re- 
BiBtance  of  the  air  was  taken  away.  It  is  hy  its  gravity  that  it  is  drawn 
aside  perpetually  from  its  rectilinear  course,  and  made  to  deviate  towards 
the  earth,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  force  of  its  gravity,  and  the  velo- 
city of  its  motion.  The  less  its  gravity  is,  for  the  quantity  of  its  matter, 
or  the  greater  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  projected,  the  less  will  it  devi- 
ate from  a  rectilinear  course,  and  the  farther  it  will  go.  If  a  leaden  ball, 
projected  from  the  top  of  a  mountain  by  the  force  of  gunpowder  with  a 
given  velocity,  and  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  horizon,  is  carried  in  a 
curve  line  to  the  distance  of  two  miles  before  it  falls  to  tiie  ground ;  the 
same^  if  the  resistance  of  the  air  were  taken  away,  with  a  double  or  decuple 
velocity,  would  fly  twice  or  ten  times  as  far.  And  by  increasing  the  velo- 
city, we  may  at  pleasure  increase  the  distance  to  which  it  might  be  pro- 
jected, and  diminish  the  curvature  of  the  line,  which  it  might  describe,  till 
at  last  it  should  fall  at  the  distance  of  10,  30,  or  90  degrees,  or  even  might 
go  quite  round  the  whole  earth  before  it  falls ;  or  lastly,  so  that  it  might 
never  fall  to  the  earth,  but  go  forward  into  the  celestial  spaces,  and  pro-* 
eeed  in  its  motion  in  infinitum.  And  after  the  same  manner  that  a  pro- 
jectile, by  the  force  of  gravity,  may  be  made  to  revolve  in  an  orbit,  and  go 
roimd  the  whole  earth,  the  moon  aJso,  either  by  the  force  of  gravity,  if  it 
is  endued  with  gravity,  or  by  any  other  force,  that  impels  it  towards  the 
earth,  may  be  perpetually  drawn  aside  towards  the  earth,  out  of  the  recti- 
linear way,  wbioh  by  its  innate  force  it  would  pursue;  and  would  be  made 
to  revolve  in  the  orbit  which  it  now  describes ;  nor  could  the  moon  with- 
out some  such  force,  be  retained  in  its  orbit  K  this  force  was  too  small, 
it  would  not  sufficiently  turn  the  moon  out  of  a  rectilinear  course :  if  it 
was  too  great,  it  would  turn  it  too  much,  and  draw  down  the  moon  from 
its  orbit  towards  the  earth.  It  is  necessary,  that  the  force  be  of  a  just 
quantity,  and  it  belongs  to  the  mathematicians  to  find  the  force,  that  may 
serve  exactly  to  retain  a  body  in  a  given  orbit,  with  a  given  velocity ;  and 
vice  verm,  to  determine  the  curvilinear  way,  into  which  a  body  projected 
from  a  given  plac^  with  a  given  velocity,  may  be  made  to  deviate  from 
its  natural  rectilinear  way,  by  means  of  a  given  force. 

The  quantity  of  any  centripetal  force  may  be  Qonsider^  as  of  thrcQ 
kinds;  absolute,  acoelerative,  and  motive. 

DEFINITION  VL 

TTie  absolute  quantity  of  a  centripetal  force  is  the  measure  of  the  same^ 
proportional  to  the  efficacy  of  the  cause  that  propagates  it  from  the  cen^ 
tre^  through  the  spaces  round  alnmt. 

Thus  the  magnetic  force  is  greater  in  one  load-stone  and  less  in  another^ 
according  to  their  sizes  and  strength  of  intensity. 
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DEFINITION  VIL 

Tlie  accelerative  (piautity  of  a  centripetal  force  is  the  measure  of  the 

same,  proportional  to  tlte  velocity  which  it  genercUes  in  a  given  time, 

TIius  the  force  of  the  same  load-stone  is  greater  at  a  less  distanoe,  and 
less  at  a  greater:  also  the  force  of  gravity  is  greater  in  YalleyB^  leas  on 
tops  of  exceeding  high  mountains ;  and  yet  leas  (as  shall  hereafter  be  shown), 
at  greater  distances  from  the  body  of  the  earth ;  but  at  equal  distan- 
ces, it  is  the  same  everywhere ;  because  (taking  away,  or  allowing  fbr^  the 
resistance  of  the  air),  it  equally  accelerates  all  falling  bodies,  whether  heavy 
or  light,  great  or  small. 

DEFINITION  VIIL 
77ie  motive  quantity  of  a  centripetal  force,  is  the  meamire  of  the  same^ 

proportional  to  t/ie  motion  which  it  generates  in  a  given  time. 

Thus  the  weight  is  greater  in  a  greater  body,  less  in  a  less  body ;  and, 
in  the  same  body,  it  is  greater  near  to  the  earth,  and  less  at  remoter  dia* 
tanccs.  This  sort  of  quantity  is  the  centripetency,  or  propensiOvi  of  the 
whole  body  towards  the  centre,  or,  as  I  may  say,  its  weight ;  and  it  is  al- 
M'ays  known  by  the  quantity  of  an  equal  and  contrary  force  ju«t  sufiicient 
to  hinder  the  descent  of  the  body. 

These  quantities  of  forces,  we  may,  for  brevity's  sake,  call  by  the  names 
of  motive,  accelerative,  and  absolute  forces ;  and,  for  distinction's  sake,  con- 
sider them,  with  respect  to  the  bodies  that  tend  to  the  centre;  to  the  places 
of  those  bodies ;  and  to  the  centre  of  force  towards  which  they  tend ;  that 
is  to  siiy,  I  refer  the  motive  force  to  the  body  as  an  endeavour  and  propen- 
sity of  the  whole  towards  a  centre,  arising  from  the  propensities  of  the 
several  parts  taken  together ;  the  accelerative  force  to .  the  plaee  of  the 
body,  as  a  certain  power  or  energy  diflused  from  the  centre  to  all  places 
around  to  move  the  bodies  that  are  in  them ;  and  the  absolute  force  to 
the  centre,  as  endued  with  some  cause,  without  which  those  .motire  forces 
would  not  Ikj  propagated  through  the  spaces  round  about;  whetiber  that 
cause  be  mme  central  body  (such  as  is  the  load-stone,  in  the  centre  of  the 
nia<rnetic  force,  or  the  earth*  in  the  centre  of  the  gravitating  force),  or 
anything  else  that  does  not  yet  appear.  For  I  here  design  only  to  give  a 
matheniatical  notion  of  those  forces,  without  considering  thdr  physical 
causes  and  seats. 

Wherefore  the  accelerative  force  will  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
motive,  as  celerity  does  to  motion.  For  the  quantity  of  motion  arises  from 
the  celerity  drawn  into  the  (plant  ity  of  matter;  and  the  motive  force  arises 
from  the  accelerative  force  ilrawn  into  the  same  (juantity  of  matter.  For 
the  sum  of  the  atttions  f»r  the  accelerative  force,  upon  the  se\'cral  i  articles 
of  the  body,  is  the  motiv«  <'"»«o  of  the  whole.    Hence  it  is,  that  near  the 
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surface  of  die  earth,  where  the  aoceleratiye  gravity,  or  force  productive  of 
gravity,  in  all  bodies  is  the  same,  the  motive  gravity  or  the  weight  is  as 
the  body :  but  if  we  should  ascend  to  higher  regions,  where  the  accelerativc 
gravity  is  less,  the  weight  would  be  equally  diminished,  and  would  always 
be  as  the  product  of  the  body,  by  the  accelerative  gravity.  So  in  those  re- 
gions, where  the  accelerative  gravity  is  diminished  into  one  half,  the  weight 
of  a  body  two  or  three  times  less,  will  be  four  or  six  times  less. 

I  likewise  call  attractions  and  impulses,  in  the  same  sense,  accelerative, 
and  motive;  and  use  the  words  attraction,  impulse  or  propensity  of  any 
sort  towards  a  centre,  promiscuously,  and  indifferently,  one  for  another  ; 
considering  those  forces  not  physically,  but  mathematically :  wherefore,  the 
reader  is  not  to  imagine,  that  by  those  words,  I  anywhere  take  upon  me  to 
define  the  kind,  or  the  manner  of  any  action,  the  causes  or  the  physical 
reason  thereof  or  that  I  attribute  forces,  in  a  true  and  physical  sense,  to 
certain  centres  (which  are  only  mathematical  points) ;  when  at  any  time  I 
happen  to  speiJc  of  centres  as  attracting,  or  as  endued  with  attractive 
powers. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Hitherto  I  have  laid  down  the  definitions  of  such  words  as  are  less 
known,  and  explained  the  sense  in  which  I  would  have  them  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  following  discourse.  I  do  not  define  time,  space,  place  and 
motion,  as  being  well  known  to  all.  Only  I  must  observe,  that  the  vulgar 
conceive  those  quantities  under  no  other  notions  but  from  the  relation  they 
bear  to  sensible  objects.  And  thence  arise  certain  prejudices,  for  the  re- 
moving of  which,  it  will  be  convenient  to  distinguish  them  into  absolute 
and  relative  true  and  apparent,  mathematical  and  common. 

L  Absolute^  true,  and  mathematical  time,  of  itself,  and  from  its  own  na- 
ture flows  equably  without  regard  to  anything  external,  and  by  another 
name  is  called  duration :  relative,  apparent,  and  common  time,  is  some  sen- 
sible and  external  (whether  accurate  or  unequable)  measure  of  duration  by 
the  means  of  motion,  which  is  commonly  used  instead  of  true  time ;  such 
as  an  hour,  a  day,  a  month,  a  year. 

IL  Absolute  space,  in  its  own  nature,  without  regard  to  anything  exter- 
nal, remains  always  similar  and  immovable.  Relative  space  is  some  mo- 
vable dimension  or  measure  of  the  absolute  spaces ;  which  our  senses  de- 
tenAine  by  its  position  to  bodies ;  and  which  is  vulgarly  taken  for  immo- 
vable space ;  such  is  the  dimension  of  a  subterraneous,  an  asreal,  or  celestial 
space^  determined  by  its  position  in  respect  of  the  earth.  Absolute  and= 
relative  space,  are  the  same  in  figure  and  magnitude ;  but  they  do  not  re- 
main always  numerically  the  same.  For  if  the  earth,  for  instance,  moves, 
a  space  of  our  air,  which  relatively  and  in  respect  of  the  earth  remains  al- 
ways the  same^  will  at  one  time  be  one  part  of  the  absolute  space  Into  which. 
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the  air  passes ;  at  another  time  it  will  be  another  part  of  the  same,  and  so, 
absolutely  understood,  it  will  be  perpetually  mutable. 

III.  Place  is  a  part  of  space  which  a  body  takes  up,  and  is  according  to 
the  space,  cither  absolute  or  relative.  I  say,  a  part  of  space ;  not  the  situation, 
nor  the  external  surface  of  the  body.  For  the  places  of  equal  solids  are 
always  equal ;  but  their  superficcs,  by  reason  of  their  dissimilar  figures,  are 
often  imequal.  Positions  properly  have  no  quantity,  nor  are  ihey  so  much 
the  places  themselves,  as  the  properties  of  places.  The  motion  of  the  whole 
is  the  same  thing  with  the  sum  of  the  motions  of  the  parts ;  that  is,  the 
translation  of  the  whole,  out  of  its  place,  is  the  same  thing  with  the  sum 
of  the  translations  of  the  parts  out  of  their  places ;  and  therefore  the  place 
of  the  whole  is  the  same  thing  with  the  sum  of  the  places  of  the  parts,  and 
for  that  reason,  it  is  internal,  and  in  the  whole  body. 

lY.  Absolute  motion  is  the  translation  of  a  body  from  one  absolute 
place  into  another ;  and  relative  motion,  the  translation  from  one  relative 
place  into  another.  Thus  in  a  ship  under  sail,  the  relative  place  of  a  body 
is  that  part  of  the  ship  which  the  body  possesses ;  or  that  part  of  its  cavi^ 
which  the  body  fills,  and  which  thereiTore  moves  together  with  the  ship: 
and  relative  rest  is  the  continuance  of  the  body  in  the  same  part  of  the 
ship,  or  of  its  cavity.  But  real,  absolute  rest^  is  the  continuance  of  the 
body  in  the  same  part  of  that  immovable  space,  in  which  the  ship  itself 
its  cavity,  and  all  that  it  contains,  is  moved.  Wherefore,  if  the  earth  is 
really  at  rest,  the  body,  which  relatively  rests  in  the  ship,  will  really  and 
absolutely  move  with  the  same  velocity  which  the  ship  has  on  the  eartL 
But  if  the  earth  also  moves,  the  true  and  absolute  motion  of  the  body  will 
arise,  partly  from  the  true  motion  of  the  earth,  in  immovable  space ;  partly 
from  the  relative  motion  of  the  ship  on  the  earth ;  and  if  the  body  moves 
also  relatively  in  the  ship ;  its  true  motion  will  arise,  partly  firom  the  true 
motion  of  the  earth,  in  immovable  space,  and  partly  from  the  relative  mo- 
tions as  well  of  the  ship  on  the  earth,  as  of  the  body  in  the  ship ;  and  from 
these  relative  motions  will  arise  the  relative  motion  of  the  body  on  the 
earth.  As  if  that  part  of  the  earth,  where  the  ship  is,  was  truly  moved 
toward  the  east,  with  a  velocity  of  10010  parts ;  while  the  ship  itself,  with 
a  fresh  gale,  and  full  sails,  is  carried  towards  the  west>  with  a  velocity  ex- 
pressed by  10  of  those  parts ;  but  a  sailor  walks  in  the  ship  towards  the 
cast,  with  1  part  of  the  said  velocity ;  then  the  sailor  will  be  moved  truly 
in  immovable  space  towards  the  east,  with  a  velocity  of  10001  parts,  and 
relatively  on  the  earth  towards  the  west,  with  a  velocity  of  9  of  those  parts. 

Absolute  time,  in  astronomy,  is  distinguished  from  relative,  by  the  equa- 
tion or  correction  of  the  vulgar  time.  For  the  natural  days  are  truly  un- 
equal, though  they  are  commonly  considered  as  equal,  and  used  for  a  meas- 
ure of  time;  astronomers  correct  this  inequality  for  their  more  accurate 
deducing  of  the  celestial  motions.  It  may  be,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
SLS  an  equable  motion,  i  may  be  accurately  measuiML    All  mo« 
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tions  may  be  aocderated  and  retarded,  but  the  true,  or  equable,  progress  of 
absolute  time  is  liable  to  no  change.  The  duration  or  perseverance  of  the 
existence  of  things  remains  the  same,  whether  the  motions  are  swift  or  slow, 
or  none  at  all :  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  what  arc 
only  sensible  measures  thereof;  and  out  of  which  we  collect  it,  by  means 
of  the  astronomical  equation.  The  necesdfty  of  which  equation,  for  deter- 
mining the  times  of  a  phenomenon,  is  evinced  as  well  from  the  experiments 
of  the  p^dulum  dock,  as  by  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 

As  the  order  of  the  parts  of  time  is  immutable,  so  also  is  the  order  of 
the  parts  of  space.  Suppose  those  parts  to  be  moved  out  of  their  places,  and 
thqr  will  be  moved  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  out  of  themselves. 
For  times  and  spaces  are,  as  it  were,  the  places  as  well  of  themselves  as  of 
all  other  things.  All  things  are  placed  in  time  as  to  order  of  succession ; 
and  in  space  as  to  order  of  situation.  It  is  from  their  essence  or  nature 
that  ihey  are  places ;  and  that  the  primary  places  of  things  should  be 
moveable,  is  absurd.  These  are  therefore  the  absolute  places ;  and  trans- 
lations out  of  those  places,  are  the  only  absolute  motions. 

But  because  the  parts  of  space  cannot  be  seen,  or  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  our  senses,  therefore  in  their  stead  we  use  sensible  measures  of 
them.  For  from  the  positions  and  distances  of  things  from  any  body  con- 
sidered as  immovable,  we  define  all  places ;  and  then  with  respect  to  such 
places,  we  estimate  all  motions,  considering  bodies  as  transferred  fi:om  some 
of  those  places  into  others.  And  so,  instead  of  absolute  places  and  motions, 
we  use  relative  ones ;  and  that  without  any  inconvenience  in  common  af- 
fairs; but  in  philosophical  disquisitions,  we  ought  to  abstract  from  our 
senses,  and  consider  things  themselves,  distinct  from  what  are  only  sensible 
measures  of  them.  For  it  may  be  that  there  is  no  body  really  at  rest,  to 
which  the  places  and  motions  of  others  may  be  referred. 

But  we  may  distinguish  rest  and  motion,  absolute  and  relative,  one  from 
the  other  by  tiieir  properties,  causes  and  effects.  It  is  a  property  of  rest, 
that  bodies  really  at  rest  do  rest  in  respect  to  one  another.  And  therefore 
as  it  is  possible^  that  in  the  remote  r^ions  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  perhaps 
far  beyond  them,  there  may  be  some  body  absolutely  at  rest ;  but  impossi- 
ble to  know,  from  the  position  of  bodies  to  one  another  in  our  regions. 
whether  any  of  these  do  keep  the  same  position  to  that  remote  body ;  it 
follows  that  absolute  rest  cannot  be  determined  from  the  position  of  bodies 
in  our  regions. 

It  is  a  property  of  motion,  that  the  parts,  which  retain  given  positions 
to  their  wholes,  do  partake  of  the  motions  of  those  wholes.  For  all  the 
parts  of  revolving  bodies  endeavour  to  recede  from  the  axis  of  motion ; 
and  the  impetus  of  bodies  moving  forward,  arises  from  the  joint  impetus 
of  all  the  parts.  Therefore,  if  surrounding  bodies  are  moved,  those  that 
are  relatively  at  rest  within  them,  will  partake  of  their  motion.  Upon 
which  account^  the  true  and  absolute  motion  of  a  body  cannot  1>c  deter- 
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mined  by  the  translation  of  it  from  those  which  only  seem  to  rest;  for  the 
external  bodies  ought  not  only  to  appear  at  rest,  Imt  to  be  really  at  rest 
For  otherwise,  all  included  bodies,  beside  their  translation  from  near  tiie 
surrounding  ones,  partake  likewise  of  their  true  motions ;  and  though  that 
translation  were  not  made  th^  would  not  be  really  at  rest,  but  only  seem 
to  be  so.  For  the  surrounding  bodies  stand  in  the  like  relation  to  the 
surrounded  as  the  exterior  part  of  a  whole  does  to  the  interior,  or  as  the 
shell  does  to  the  kernel ;  but,  if  the  shell  moves,  the  kernel  will  also 
move,  as  being  part  of  the  whole,  without  any  removal  from  near  the  shelL 

A  property,  near  akin  to  the  preceding,  is  this^  that  if  a  place  is  moved, 
whatever  is  placed  therein  moves  along  with  it ;  and  therefore  a  body, 
which  is  moved  from  a  place  in  motion,  partakes  also  of  the  motion  of  its 
place.  Upon  which  account,  all  motions,  from  places  in  motion,  are  no 
other  than  parts  of  entire  and  absolute  motions ;  and  every  entire  motion 
is  composed  of  the  motion  of  the  body  out  of  its  first  place,  and  the 
motion  of  this  place  out  of  its  place ;  and  so  on,  until  we  come  to  some 
immovable  place,  as  in  the  before-mentioned  example  of  the  sailor.  IVhere- 
fore,  entire  and  absolute  motions  can  be  no  otherwise  determined  than  by 
immovable  places ;  and  for  that  reason  I  did  before  refer  thorn  absolute 
motions  to  immovable  places,  but  relative  ones  to  movable  places.  Now 
no  other  places  are  immovable  but  those  that,  from  infinity  to  infinity,  do 
all  retain  the  same  given  position  one  to  another ;  and  upon  this  account 
must  ever  remain  unmoved ;  and  do  thereby  constitute  immovable  space. 

The  causes  by  which  true  and  relative  motions  are  distinguished,  one 
from  the  other,  are  the  forces  impressed  upon  bodies  to  generate  motion. 
True  motion  is  neither  generated  nor  altered,  but  by  some  force  impressed 
upon  the  body  moved ;  but  relative  motion  may  be  generated  or  altered 
without  any  force  impressed  upon  the  body.  For  it  is  suflicient  only  to 
impress  some  force  on  other  bodies  with  which  the  former  is  compared, 
that  by  their  giving  way,  that  relation  may  be  changed,  in  which  the  re- 
lative rest  or  motion  of  this  other  body  did  consist  Again,  true  motion 
suffers  always  some  change  from  any  force  impressed  upon  the  moving 
body ;  but  relative  motion  does  not  necessarily  undergo  any  change  by  such 
forces.  For  if  the  same  forces  (ire  likewise  impressed  on  those  other  bodies, 
with  which  the  comparison  is  made,  that  the  relative  position  may  be  pre- 
served, then  that  condition  Avill  be  preserved  in  which  the  relative  motion 
consists.  And  therefore  any  relative  motion  may  be  changed  when  the 
true  motion  remains  unaltered,  and  the  relative  may  be  preserved  when  the 
true  sufibrs  some  change.  Upon  which  accounts,  true  motion  does  by  no 
means  consist  in  such  relations. 

The  efl&cts  which  distinguish  absolute  from  relative  motion  are,  the 
forces  of  receding  from  the  axis  of  circular  motion.  For  there  are  no  such 
forces  in  a  circular  motion  purely  relative,  but  in  a  true  and  absolute  cir- 
onlar  motion,  th^  are  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the 
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motion.  If  a  vessel,  hung  by  a  long  cord,  is  so  often  turned  about  that  the 
cord  is  strongly  twisted,  then  filled  with  water,  and  held  at  rest  together 
with  the  water ;  after,  by  the  sudden  action  of  another  force,  it  is  whirled 
about  the  contrary  way,  and  while  the  cord  is  untwisting  itself,  the  vessel 
continues  for  some  time  in  this  motion ;  the  surface  of  the  water  will  at 
first  bo  plain,  as  before  the  vessel  began  to  move ;  but  the  vessel,  by  grad- 
ually communicating  its  motion  to  the  water,  will  make  it  begin  sensibly 
to  revolve,  and  recede  by  little  and  little  from  the  middle,  and  ascend  to  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  forming  itself  into  a  concave  figure  (as  I  have  experi- 
enced), and  the  swifter  the  motion  becomes,  the  higher  will  the  water  rise, 
till  at  last,  performing  its  revolutions  in  the  same  times  with  the  vessel, 
it  becomes  relatively  at  rest  in  it.  This  ascent  of  the  water  shows  its  en- 
deavour to  recede  from  the  axis  of  its  motion ;  and  the  true  and  absolute 
circular  motion  of  the  water,  which  is  here  directly  contrary  to  the  rela- 
tive, discovers  itself,  and  may  be  measured  by  this  endeavour.  At  first, 
when  the  relative  motion  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  was  greatest,  it  pro- 
duced no  endeavour  to  recede  from  the  axis ;  the  water  showed  no  tendency 
to  the  circumference,  nor  any  ascent  towards  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  but 
remained  of  a  plain  surface,  and  therefore  its  true  circular  motion  had  not 
yet  begun.  But  afterward%  when  the  relative  motion  of  the  water  had 
decreased,  the  ascent  thereof  towards  the  sides  of  the  vessel  proved  its  en- 
deavour to  recede  from  the  axis ;  and  this  endeavour  showed  the  real  cir- 
cular motion  of  the  water  perpetually  increasing,  till  it  had  acquired  its 
greatest  quantity,  when  the  water  rested  relatively  in  the  vessel.  And 
therefore  this  endeavour  does  not  depend  upon  any  translation  of  the  water 
in  respect  of  the  ambient  bodies,  nor  can  true  circular  motion  be  defined 
by  such  translation.  ITiere  is  only  one  real  circular  motion  of  any  one 
revolving  body,  corresponding  to  only  one  power  of  endeavouring  to  recede 
from  its  axis  of  motion,  as  its  proper  and  adequate  effect ;  but  relative 
motions,  in  one  and  the  same  body,  are  innumerable,  according  to  the  various 
relations  it  bears  to  external  bodies,  and  like  other  relations,  arc  altogether 
destitute  of  any  real  eflect,  any  otherwise  than  they  may  perhaps  par- 
take of  that  one  only  true  motion.  And  therefore  in  their  system  who 
suppose  that  our  heavens,  revolving  below  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  starsj. 
carry  the  planets  along  Avith  them ;  the  several  parts  of  those  heavens,  and 
the  planets,  which  are  indeed  relatively  at  rest  in  their  heavens,  do  yet 
really  move.  For  they  change  their  position  one  to  another  (which  never 
happens  to  bodies  truly  at  rest),  and  being  carried  together  with  their 
heavens,  partake  of  their  motions,  and  as  parts  of  revolving  wholes, 
endeavour  to  recede  from  the  axis  of  their  motions. 

Wherefore  relative  quantities  are  not  the  quantities  themselves,  whose 
names  they  bear,  but  those  sensible  measures  of  them  (cither  accurate  or 
ihaccurate),  which  are  commonly  used  instead  of  the  measured  (quantities 
themselves.    And  if  the  meaning  of  words  is  to  be  detcrmiiied  by  thcit- 
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use,  then  by  the  names  time,  space,  place  and  motion,  their  measnroB  are 
properly  to  be  understood ;  and  the  expression  will  be  unusual,  and  purely 
mathematical,  if  the  measured  quantities  themselves  are  meant  Upon 
which  account,  they  do  strain  the  sacred  writings,  who  there  interpret 
those  words  for  the  measured  quantities.  Nor  do  those  less  defile  the 
purity  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  truths,  who  confound  real  quan- 
,  tities  themselves  with  their  relations  and  vulgar  measures. 

It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  discover,  and  effectually  to 
distinguish,  the  true  motions  of  particular  bodies  from  the  apparent ;  be- 
cause the  parts  of  that  immovable  space,  in  which  those  motions  are  per- 
formed, do  by  no  means  come  under  the  observation  of  our  senses.  Yet 
the  thing  is  not  altogether  desperate ;  for  we  have  some  arguments  to 
guide  us,  partly  from  the  apparent  motions,  which  are  the  differences  of 
the  true  motions ;  partly  from  the  forces,  which  are  the  causes  and  eflflBcts 
of  the  true  motions.  For  instance,  if  two  globes,  kept  at  a  given  distance 
one  from  the  other  by  means  of  a  cord  that  connects  them,  were  revolved 
about  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  we  might,  from  the  tension  of  the 
cord,  discover  the  endeavour  of  the  globes  to  recede  from  the  axis  of  their 
motion,  and  from  thence  we  might  compute  the  quantity  of  their  circular 
motions.  And  then  if  any  equal  forces  should  Jbe  impressed  at  once  on  the 
alternate  faces  of  the  globes  to  augment  or  diminish  their  circular  motions^ 
from  tlie  increase  or  decrease  of  the  tension  of  the  cord,  we  might  infer 
the  increment  or  decrement  of  their  motions ;  and  thence  would  be  found 
on  what  faces  those  forces  ought  to  be  impressed,  that  the  motions  of  the 
globes  might  be  most  augmented ;  that  is,  we  might  discover  their  hinder^ 
most  fiiccs,  or  those  which,  in  the  circular  motion,  do  follow.  But  the 
faces  which  follow  being  known,  and  consequently  the  opposite  ones  that 
precede,  wc  should  likewise  know  the  determination  of  their  motions.  And 
thus  we  might  find  both  the  quantity  and  the  determination  of  this  circu- 
lar motion,  even  in  an  immense  vacuum,  where  there  was  nothing  external 
or  sensible  with  which  the  globes  could  be  compared.  But  now,  if  in  that 
space  some  remote  bodies  were  placed  that  kept  always  a  given  position 
one  to  another,  as  the  fixed  stars  do  in  our  regions,  we  could  not  indeed 
determine  from  the  relative  translation  of  the  globes  among  those  bodies, 
whether  the  motion  did  belong  to  the  globes  or  to  the  bodies.  But  if  we 
observed  the  cord,  and  found  that  its  tension  was  that  very  tension  which 
the  motions  of  the  globes  required,  we  might  conclude  the  motion  to  be  in 
the  globes,  and  the  bodies  to  be  at  rest ;  and  then,  lastly,  from  the  trans- 
lilion  of  the  globes  among  the  bodies,  we  should  find  the  determination  of 
their  motions.  But  how  we  are  to  collect  the  true  motions  from  their 
,  effects,  and  apparent  differences ;  and,  vice  versa,  how  from  the  mo- 
either  true  or  apparent,  we  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
I  ml  eflEects,  shall  be  explained  more  at  large  in  the  following  tract 
m  I  composed  it 
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AXIOMS,  OR  LAWS  OF  MOTION. 

LAW  L 
Every  body  perseveres  in  its  state  of  rest,  or  of  uniform  nuaion  in  a  right 
litWj  wdess  it  is  compelled  to  change  that  staie  by  forces  impressed 
thereotu 

Pbojectiles  persevere  in  their  motions,  so  far  as  they  are  not  retarded 
by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  or  impelled  downwards  by  the  force  of  gravity. 
A  top,  whose  parts  by  their  cohesion  are  perpetually  dra^vn  aside  from 
rectilinear  motions,  does  not  cease  its  rotation,  otherwise  than  as  it  is  re- 
tarded by  the  air.  The  greater  bodies  of  the  planets  and  comets,  meeting 
with  less  resistance  in  more  free  spaces,  preserve  their  motions  both  pro- 
'  greanve  and  circular  for  a  much  longer  time. 

LAW  IL 
The  alteration  of  motion  is  ever  proportional  to  the  m^otive  force  impress- 
ed ;  and  is  made  in  the  direction  of  the  right  line  in  which  that  force 
is  impressed. 

If  any  force  generates  a  motion,  a  double  force  wiU  generafce  double  the 
motion,  a  triple  force  triple  the  motion,  whether  that  force  be  impressed 
altogether  and  at  once,  or  gradually  and  successively.  And  this  motion 
(being  always  directed  the  same  way  with  the  generating  force),  if  the  body 
moved  before,  is  added  to  or  subducted  from  the  former  motion,  according 
as  ihey  directly  conspire  with  or  are  directly  contrary  to  each  other ;  or 
obliquely  joined,  when  they  are  oblique,  so  as  to  produce  a  new  motion 
oompounded  from  the  determination  of  both. 

LAW  IIL 
To  every  action  there  is  cUways  opposed  an  equal  reaction :  or  t/ie  mn* 
tual  actions  of  two  bodies  upon  each  other  are  always  equal,  Mnd  di- 
rected to  contrary  parts. 

Whatever  draws  or  presses  another  is  as  much  drawn  or  pressed  by  that 
other.  If  you  press  a  stone  with  your  finger,  the  finger  is  also  pressed  by 
the  8ton&  If  a  horse  draws  a  stone  tied  to  a  rope,  the  horse  (if  I  may  so 
say)  will  be  equally  drawn  back  towards  the  stone :  for  the  distended  rope, 
by  the  same  endeavour  to  relax  or  unbend  itself,  will  draw  the  horse  as 
much  towards  the  stone,  as  it  does  the  stone  towards  the  horse,  and  will 
obstmct  the  progress  of  the  one  as  much  as  it  advances  that  of  the  other. 
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If  a  body  impinge  upon  another,  and  by  its  force  change  the  motion  of  the 
other,  that  body  also  (because  of  the  equality  of  the  mutual  pressure)  will 
undergo  an  equal  change,  in  its  own  motion,  towards  the  contrary  part 
The  changes  made  by  these  actions  are  equal,  not  in  the  velocities  but  in 
the  motions  of  bodies ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  bodies  are  not  hindered  by  any 
other  impediments.  For,  because  the  motions  are  equally  changed,  the 
changes  of  the  velocities  made  towards  contrary  parts  are  reciprocally  pro- 
portional to  the  bodies.  This  law  takes  place  also  in  attractions,  as  will 
be  proved  in  the  next  scholium. 

COROLLARY  L 

A  body  by  two  forces  conjoined  will  describe  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelo- 
granij  in  the  same  tifne  that  it  would  describe  the  sides,  by  those  forces 
apart. 

If  a  body  in  a  given  time,  by  the  force  M  impressed     ^  -  ^ p 

apart  in  the  place  A,  should  with  an  uniform  motion 
be  carried  from  A  to  B ;  and  by  the  force  N  impressed 
apart  in  the  same  place,  should  l)e  carried  from  A  to  c  ^ 

C ;  complete  the  parallelogram  A  BCD,  and,  by  both  forces  acting  together, 
it  will  in  the  same  time  be  carried  in  the  diagonal  from  A  to  D.  For 
since  the  force  N  acts  in  the  direction  of  the  line  AC,  parallel  to  BD,  this 
force  (by  the  second  law)  will  not  at  all  alter  the  velocity  generated  by  the 
other  force  M„  by  which  the  body  is  carried  towards  the  line  BD.  The 
body  therefore  will  arrive  at  the  line  BD  in  the  same  time,  whether  the 
force  N  be  impressed  or  not ;  and  therefore  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  will 
be  found  somewhere  in  the  line  BD.  By  the  same  argument,  at  the  end 
of  the  same  time  it  will  be  found  somewhere  in  the  line  CD.  Therefore  it 
will  be  found  in  the  point  D,  where  both  lines  meet  But  it  will  move  in 
a  right  line  from  A  to  D,  by  Law  I. 

COROLLARY  H. 

And  hence  is  explained  the  composition  of  any  one  direct  force  AD,  out 
of  any  two  oblique  forces  AC  and  CD;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  re- 
solution  of  any  one  direct  force  AD  into  two  oblique  forces  AC  ofnd 
CD :  which  composition  and  resolution  are  abundantly  cofi firmed  from 
mechanics. 

As  if  the  unequal  radii  OM  and  ON  drawn  from  the  centre  O  of  any 
wheel,  should  sustain  the  weights  A  and  P  by  the  cords  MA  and  NP ;  and 
the  forces  of  those  weights  to  move  the  wheel  were  required.  Through  the 
centre  O  draw  the  right  line  KOIj,  meeting  the  cords  perpendicularly  in 
K  and  li ;  and  from  the  centre  O,  with  OL  the  greater  of  the  distances 
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OK  and  OL,  describe  a  circle,  meeting  the  cord 
MA  in  D :  and  drawing  OD,  make  AC  paral- 
lel and  DC  perpendicular  thereto.  Now,  it 
being  indifferent  whether  the  points  K,  L,  D,  of  ^ 
the  cordd  be  fixed  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel  or  ^ 
not^  the  weights  will  have  the  same  effect 
whether  they  are  suspended  from  the  pointy  K 
and  L,  or  from  D  and  L.  Let  the  whole  force 
of  the  weight  A  be  represented  by  the  line  AD, 
and  let  it  be  resolved  into  the  forces  AC  and 
CD ;  of  which  the  force  AC,  drawing  the  radius 
OD  directly  from  the  centre,  will  have  no  effect  to  move  the  wheel :  but 
the  other  force  DC,  drawing  the  radius  DO  perpendicularly,  will  have  the 
same  effect  as  if  it  drew  perpendicularly  the  radius  OL  equal  to  OD ;  that 
is,  it  will  have  the  same  effect  as  tlie  weight  P,  if  that  weight  is  to  the 
weight  A  as  the  force  DC  is  to  the  force  DA ;  that  is  (because  of  the  sim- 
ilar triangles  ADC,  DOK),  as  OK  to  OD  or  OL.  Therefore  the  weights  A 
and  P,  which  are  reciprocally  as  the  radii  OK  and  OL  that  lie  in  the  same 
right  line,  will  be  equipollent,  and  so  remain  in  equilibrio ;  which  is  the  well 
known  property  of  the  balance,  the  lever,  and  the  wheeL  If  either  weight  is 
greater  than  in  this  ratio,  its  force  to  move  the  wheel  will  be  so  much  greater. 

K  the  weight  p,  equal  to  the  weight  P,  is  partly  suspended  by  the 
cord  Np,  partly  sustained  by  the  oblique  plane  pG ;  draw  pHj  .NH,  the 
former  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  the  latter  to  the  plane  joG;  and  if 
the  force  of  the  weight  p  tending  downwards  is  represented  by  the  line 
pH,  it  may  be  resolved  into  the  forces  jdN,  HN.  If  there  was  any  plane 
pQ^  perpendicular  to  the  cord  joN,  cutting  the  other  plane  pG  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  the  weight  p  was  supported  only  by  those 
fhnes  pQ^  pG,  it  would  press  those  planes  perpendicularly  with  the  forces 
pN,  HN;  to  wit,  the  plane jpQ  with  the  force  j!?N,  and  the  plane  jt?G  with 
the  force  HN.  And  therefore  if  the  plane  joQ,  was  taken  away,  so  that 
the  weight  might  stretch  the  cord,  because  the  cord,  now  sustaining  the 
weight,  supplies  the  place  of  the  plane  that  was  removed,  it  will  be  strained 
by  the  same  force  plS  which  pressed  upon  the  plane  before.  Therefore, 
the  tension  of  this  oblique  cord^;N  will  be  to  that  of  the  other  perpendic- 
ular cord  PN  as  jdN  to  pH.  And  therefore  if  the  weight  p  is  to  the 
weight  A  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  the  least  distances 
of  the  cords  PN,  AM,  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  of  the  direct  ratio  of 
pH  to  pis f  the  weights  will  have  the  same  effect  towards  moving  the  wheel, 
and  will  therefore  sustain  each  other ;  as  any  one  may  find  by  experiment 

But  the  weight  p  pressing  upon  those  two  oblique  planes,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  wedge  between  the  two  internal  surfaces  of  a  body  split  by  it ; 
and  hence  the  forces  of  the  wedge  and  the  mallet  may  be  determined ;  for 
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because  the  force  with  which  the  weight  jt?  presses  the  plane  jiKl  is  to  the 
force  with  which  the  same,  whether  by  its  own  gravity,  or  by  the  blow  of 
a  mallet,  is  impelled  in  the  direction  of  the  line  je?H  towards  both  the 
planes,  as  j^N  to  pH ;  and  to  the  force  with  which  it  presses  the  other 
plane  pG,  as  jdN  to  NH.  And  thus  the  force  of  the  screw  may  be  deduced 
from  a  like  resolution  of  forces ;  it  being  no  other  than  a  wedge  impelled 
with  the  force  of  a  lever.  Therefore  the.  use  of  this  Corollary  spreads  far 
and  wide,  and  by  that  diffusive  extent  the  truth  thereof  is  farther  con- 
firmed. For  on  what  has  been  said  depends  the  whole  doctrine  of  mechan- 
ics variously  demonstrated  by  different  authors.  For  from  hence  are  easily 
deduced  the  forces  of  machines,  which  are  compounded  of  wheels,  pullics, 
levers,  cords,  and  weights,  ascending  directly  or  obliquely,  and  other  mechan- 
ical powers ;  as  also  the  force  of  the  tendons  to  move  the  bones  of  animals. 

COROLLARY  HI. 
The  (fuantity  of  motion,  which  is  collected  by  toMng^he  sum  of  the  mo- 
tions directed  towards  the  same  parts,  and  the  difference  of  those  that 
are  directed  to  contrary  parts,  suffers  no  change  from  the  action  of 
bodies  among  themselves. 

For  action  and  its  opposite  re-action  are  equal,  by  Law  III,  and  there- 
fore, by  Law  11,  they  produce  in  the  motions  equal  changes  towards  oppo- 
site parts.  Therefore  if  the  motions  are  directed  towards  the  same  parts, 
whatever  is  added  to  the  motion  of  the  preceding  body  will  be  subducted 
from  the  motion  of  that  which  follows ;  so  that  the  sum  will  be  the  same 
as  before.  If  the  bodies  meet,  with  contrary  motions,  there  will  be  an 
equal  deduction  from  the  motions  of  both ;  and  therefore  the  difference  of 
the  motions  directed  towards  opposite  parts  will  remain  the  same. 

Thua  if  a  spherical  body  A  with  two  parts  of  velocity  is  triple  of  a 
spherical  body  B  which  follows  in  the  same  right  line  with  ten  parts  of 
velocity,  the  motion  of  A  will  be  to  that  of  B  as  6  to  10.  Suppose, 
then,  their  motions  to  be  of  6  parts  and  of  10  parts,  and  the  sum  will  be 
16  parts.  Therefore,  upon  the  meeting  of  the  bodies,  if  A  acquire  3,  4, 
or  5  parts  of  motion,  B  ^ill  lose  as  many ;  and  therefore  after  reflexion 
A  will  proceed  with  9,  10,  or  11  parts,  and  B  with  7,  6,  or  6  parts;  the 
sum  remaining  always  of  16  parts  as  before.  If  the  body  A  acquire  9, 
10,  11,  or  12  parts  of  motion,  and  therefore  after  meeting  proceed  with 
15,  16,  17,  or  18  parts,  the  body  B,  losing  so  many  parts  as  A  has  got, 
will  either  proceed  with  1  part,  having  lost  9,  or  stop  and  remain  at  rest, 
as  having  lost  its  whole  progressive  motion  of  10  parts ;  or  it  will  go  back 
with  1  part,  having  not  only  lost  its  whole  motion,  but  (if  I  may  so  say) 
one  part  more;  or  it  will  go  back  with  2  parts,  because  a  progressive  mo- 
tion of  12  parts  is  taken  off  And  so  the  sums  of  the  conspiring  motions 
1  die  difbrences  of  the  contrary  motions  17 — 1  and 
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IS — 2,  will  always  be  eqaal  to  16  parts,  as  they  were  before  the  meeting 
and  reflexion  of  the  bodies.  But;  the  motions  being  known  with  which 
the  bodies  proceed  after  reflexion,  the  velocity  of  either  will  be  also  known, 
by  taking  the  velocity  after  to  the  velocity  before  reflexion,  as  the  motipn 
i^ter  is  to  the  motion  bftfbre.  As  in  the  last  case,  where  the  motion  of  the 
body  A  was  of  6  parts  before  reflexion  and  of  IS  parts  after,  and  the 
velocity  was  of  2  parts  before  reflexion,  the  velocity  thereof  after  reflexion 
will  be  found  to  be  of  6  parts ;  by  saying,  as  the  6  parts  of  motion  before 
to  IS  parts  after,  so  are  2  parts  of  velocity  before  reflexion  to  6  parts  after. 
But  if  the  bodies  are  either  not  spherical,  or,  moving  in  different  right 
lines,  impinge  obliquely  one  upon  the  other,  and  their  motions  after  re- 
fleidon  are  required,  in  those  cases  we  are  first  to  determine  the  positiion 
of  the  plane  that  touches  the  concurring  bodies  in  the  point  of  concourse ; 
then  the  motion  of  each  body  (by  Corol.  II)  is  to  be  resolved  into  two,  one 
perpendicular  to  that  plane,  and  the  other  parallel  to  it.  This  done,  bo- 
cause  the  bodies  act  upon  each  other  in  the  direction  of  a  line  perpendicu- 
lar to  this  plane,  the  parallel  motions  are  to  be  retained  the  same  after 
reflexion  as  before ;  and  to  the  perpendicular  motions  we  are  to  assign 
equal  changes  towards  the  contrary  parts ;  in  such  manner  that  the  sum 
of  the  conspiring  and  the  difierence  of  the  contrary  motions  may  remain 
the  same  as  before.  From  such  kind  of  reflexions  also  sometimes  arise 
the  circular  motions  of  bodies  about  their  own  centres.  But  these  are 
cases  which  I  do  not  consider  in  what  follows ;  and  it  would  be  too  tedious 
to  dononstrate  every  particular  that  relates  to  this  subject 

COROLLARY  IV. 
The  common  centre  of  gravity  of  two  or  m>ore  bodies  does  not  alter  its 

state  of  motion  or  rest  by  the  actions  of  the  bodies  among  themselves  ; 

and  therefore  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  all  bodies  acting  upon 

each  other  {excluding  outward  actions  and  ifnpediments)  is  either  at 
:  rest,  or  moves  uniformly  in  a  right  line. 

For  if  two  points  proceed  with  an  uniform  motion  in  right  lines,  and 
their  distance  be  divided  in  a  given  ratio,  the  dividing  point  will  be  either 
at  rest,  or  proceed  uniformly  in  a  right  line.  This  is  demonstrated  here- 
after in  Lem.  XXIII  and  its  CoroL,  when  the  points  are  moved  in  the  same 
plane ;  and  by  a  like  way  of  arguing,  it  may  be  demonstrated  when  the 
points  are  not  moved  in  the  same  plane.  Therefore  if  any  number  of 
bodies  move  uniformly  in  right  lines,  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  any 
two  of  them  is  either  at-rest,  or  proceeds  uniformly  in  a  right  line ;  because 
the  line  which  connects  the  centres  of  those  two  bodies  so  moving  is  divided  at 
that  common  centre  in  a  given  ratio.  In  like  manner  the  common  centre 
of  those  two  and  that  of  a  third  body  will  be  either  at  rest  or  moving  uni- 
formly in  a  right  line ;  because  at  that  centre  the  distance  between  the 
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common  centre  of  the  two  bodies,  and  the  centre  of  this  laet,  is  diyided  in 
a  given  ratio.  In  like  manner  the  common  centre  of  these  three,  and  of  a 
fourth  body,  is  either  at  rest,  or  moves  uniformly  in  a  right  line  •  because 
the  distance  between  the  common  centre  of  the  three  bodies,  and  the  centre 
of  the  fourth  is  there  also  divided  in  a  given  ratio,  and  so  on  in  infinttunu 
Therefore,  in  a  system  of  bodies  where  there  is  neither  any  mutual  action 
among  themselves,  nor  any  foreign  force  impressed  upon  them  from  without, 
and  which  consequently  move  imiformly  in  right  lines,  the  common  centre  of 
gravity  of  them  all  is  either  at  rest  or  moves  imiformly  forward  in  ariffhtline. 
Moreover,  in  a  system  of  two  bodies  mutually  acting  upon  each  other 
since  the  distances  between  their  centres  and  the  common  centre  of  Gravity 
of  both  are  reciprocally  as  the  bodies,  the  relative  motions  of  those  bodies, 
whether  of  approaching  to  or  of  receding  from  that  centre,  will  be  equal 
among  themselves.  Therefore  since  the  changes  which  happen  to  motions 
are  equal  and  directed  to  contrary  parts,  the  common  centre  of  those  bodies, 
by  their  mutual  action  between  themselves,  is  neither  promoted  nor  re- 
tarded, nor  suffers  any  change  as  to  its  state  of  motion  or  rest  But  in  a 
system  of  several  bodies,  because  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  any  two 
acting  mutually  upon  each  other  suffers  no  change  in  its  state  by  that  ac- 
tion ;  and  much  less  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  others  with  which 
that  action  does  not  intervene  j  but  the  distance  between  those  two  centres 
is  divided  by  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the  bodies  into  parts  re- 
ciprocally proportional  to  the  total  sums  of  those  bodies  whose  centres  they 
are ;  and  therefore  while  those  two  centres  retain  their  state  of  motion  or 
rest,  the  common  centre  of  all  does  also  retain  its  state :  it  is  manifest  that 
the  common  centre  of  all  never  suffers  any  change  in  the  state  of  its  mo- 
tion or  rest  from  the  actions  of  any  two  bodies  between  themselves.  But 
in  such  a  system  all  the  actions  of  the  bodies  among  themselves  either  hap- 
pen between  two  bodies,  or  are  composed  of  actions  interchanged  between 
some  two  bodies ;  and  therefore  they  do  never  produce  any  alteration  in 
the  common  centre  of  all  as  to  its  state  of  motion  or  rest.  Wherefore 
since  that  centre,  when  the  bodies  do  not  act  mutually  one  upon  another 
either  is  at  rest  or  moves  uniformly  forward  in  some  right  line,  it  will 
notwithstanding  tlie  mutual  actions  of  the  bodies  among  themselves,  always 
persevere  in  its  state,  either  of  rest,  or  of  proceeding  uniformly  in  a  right 
line,  unless  it  is  forced  out  of  this  state  by  the  action  of  some  power  im- 
pressed from  without  upon  the  whole  system.  And  therefore  the  same  law 
takes  place  in  a  system  consisting  of  many  bodies  as  in  one  single  body 
with  regard  to  their  persevering  in  their  state  of.  motion  or  of  rest.  For 
the  progressive  motion,  whether  of  one  single  body,  or  of  a  whole  system  of 
bodies,  is  always  to  be  estimated  from  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

COROLLARY  V. 

The  motions  of  bodies  inchided  in  a  given  space  are  the  same  amofig 
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themselves,  whether  that  space  is  at  rest,  or  moves  uniformly  forwards 

in  a  right  Ihw  without  any  circular  motion. 

For  i\ie  differences  of  the  motions  tending  towards  the  same  parts,  and 
the  smns  of  those  that  tend  towards  contrary  parts,  are,  at  first  (by  sup- 
position), in  both  cases  the  same ;  and  it  is  from  those  sums  and  differences 
that  the  collisions  and  impulses  do  arise  with  which  the  bodies  mutually 
impinge  one  upon  another.  Wherefore  (by  Law  II),  the  effects  of  those 
collisions  will  be  equal  in  both  cases ;  ^d  therefore  the  mutual  motions 
of  the  bodies  among  themselves  in  the  one  case  will  remain  equal  to  the 
mutual  motions  of  the  bodies  among  themselves  in  the  other.  A  clear 
proof  of  which  we  have  from  the  experiment  of  a  ship ;  where  all  motions 
happen  after  the  same  manner,  whether  the  ship  is  at  rest,  or  is  carried 
unifonnly  forwards  in  a  right  line. 

COROLLARY  VL 
If  bodies,  any  how  m>oved  among  themselves,  are  urged  in  the  direction 

of  parallel  lines  by  equal  accelerative  forces,  they  wUl  all  continue  to 

m/ove  among  themselves,  after  the  same  m^anner  as  if  they  had  been 

urged  by  710  such  forces. 

For  these  forces  acting  equally  (with  respect  to  the  quantities  of  the 
bodies  to  be  moved),  and  in  the  direction  of  parallel  lines,  will  (by  Law  II) 
move  all  the  bodies  equally  (as  to  velocity),  and  therefore  will  never  pro- 
duce any  change  in  the  positions  or  motions  of  the  bodies  among  themselves. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Hitherto  I  have  laid  down  such  principles  as  have  been  received  by  math- 
ematicians, and  are  confirmed  by  abundance  of  experiments.  By  the  first 
two  Laws  and  the  first  two  Corollaries,  Galileo  discovered  that  the  de- 
scent of  bodies  observed  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  time,  and  that  the  mo- 
tion of  projectiles  was  in  the  curve  of  a  parabola ;  experience  agreeing 
with  both,  unless  so  far  as  these  motions  are  a  little  retarded  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air.  When  a  body  is  falling,  the  uniform  force  of  its 
gravity  acting  equally,  impresses,  in  equal  particles  of  time,  equal  forces 
upon  that  body,  and  therefore  generates  equal  velocities ;  and  in  the  whole 
time  impresses  a  whole  force,  and  generates  a  whole  velocity  proportional 
to  the  time.  And  the  spaces  described  in  proportional  times  are  as  the 
velocities  and  the  times  conjunctly ;  that  is,  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
times.  And  when  a  body  is  thrown  upwards,  its  uniform  gravity  im- 
presses forces  and  takes  off  velocities  proportional  to  the  times ;  and  the 
times  of  ascending  to  the  greatest  heights  are  as  the  velocities  to  be  taken 
off,  and  those  heights  are  as  the  velocities  and  the  times  conjunctly,  or  in 
the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities.  And  if  a  body  be  projected  in  any 
direction,  the  motion  arising  from  its  projection  is  compoimded  with  the 
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mofaon  ariaing  firom  its  grayity.  As  if  the  body  A  by  its  motion  of  pro- 
jection alone  could  describe  in  a  given  time  the  right  line 
AB,  and  with  its  motion  of  falling  alone  could  describe  in 
the  same  time  the  altitude  AC ;  complete  the  paralello- 
gram  ABDC,  and  the  body  by  that  compounded  motion 
will  at  the  end  of  the  time  be  found  in  the  place  D ;  and 
the  curve  line  AED,  which  that  body  describes,  will  be  a 
parabola,  to  which  the  right  line  AB  will  be  a  tangent  in 
A ;  and  whose  ordinate  BD  will  be  as  the  square  of  the  line  AB.  On  the 
same  Laws  and  Corollaries  depend  those  ti^ngs  which  have  been  demon- 
strated concerning  the  times  of  the  vibration  of  pendulums,  and  are  con- 
firmed by  the  daily  experiments  of  pendulum  clocks.  By  the  same,  to- 
gether with  the  third  Law,  Sir  Christ.  Wren,  Dr.  Wallis,  and  Mr.  Hny- 
gens,  the  greatest  geometers  of  our  times,  did  severally  determine  the  rules 
of  thu'  congress  and  reflexion  of  hard  bodies,  and  much  about  the  same 
time  communicated  their  discoveries  to  the  Royal  Society,  exactly  agreeing 
among  themselves  as  to  those  rules.  Dr.  Wallis,  indeed,  was  something 
more  early  in  the  publication ;  then  followed  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and, 
lastly,  Mr.  Huygens.  But  Sir  Christopher  Wren  confirmed  the  truth  of 
the  thing  before  the  Royal  Society  by  the  experiment  of  pendulums,  which 
Mr.  Mariotte  soon  after  thought  fit  to  explain  in  a  treatise  entirely  upon 
that  subject.  But  to  bring  this  experiment  to  an  accurate  agreement  with 
the  theory,  we  are  to  have  a  due  regard  as  well  to  the  resistance  of  the  air 
as  to  the  elastic  force  of  the  concurring  bodies.  Let  the  spherical  bodies 
A,  B  be  suspended  by  the  parallel  and  j^  q  c  B^  ¥  H 

equal  strings  AC,  BD,  from  the  centres 
C,  D.  About  these  centres,  with  those  h^ 
intervals,  describe  the  semicircles  EAF, 
GBH,  bisected  by  the  radii  CA,  DB. 
Bring  the  body  A  to  any  point  R  of  the 
arc  EAF,  and  (withdrawing  the  body  ^ii'^B 

B)  let  it  go  from  thence,  and  after  one  oscillation  suppose  it  to  return  to 
the  point  V :  then  RV  will  be  the  retardation  arising  from  the  resistance 
of  the  air.  Of  this  RV  let  ST  be  a  fourth  part,  situated  in  the  middle^ 
to  wit,  so  as  RS  and  TV  may  be  equal,  and  RS  may  be  to  ST  as  3  to  2 : 
then  will  ST  represent  very  nearly  the  retardation  during  the  descent 
from  S  to  A.  Restore  the  body  B  to  its  place :  and,  supposing  the  l)bdy 
A  to  be  let  fall  from  the  point  S,  the  velocity  thereof  in  the  place  of  re- 
flexion A,  without  sensible  error,  will  be  the  same  as  if  it  had  descended 
in  vactw  from  the  point  T.  Upon  which  account  this  velocity  may  be 
represented  by  the  chord  of  the  arc  TA.  For  it  is  a  proposition  well 
known  to  geometers,  that  the  velocity  of  a  pendulous  body  in  the  lowest 
*  point  is  as  tiie  chord  of  the  arc  which  it  has  described  in  its  descent    After 
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reflexion;  suppose  the  body  A  comes  to  the  place  s,  and  the  body  B  to  the 
place  k.  Withdraw  the  body  B,  and  find  the  place  v,  from  which  if  the 
body  A,  being  let  go,  should  after  one  oscillation  return  to  the  place  r,  st 
may  be  a  fourth  part  of  rv^  so  placed  in  the  middle  thereof  as  to  leave  rs 
equal  to  tv,  and  let  the  chord  of  the  arc  ^A  represent  the  Telocity  which 
the  body  A  had  in  the  place  A  immediately  after  reflexion.  For  t  will  be 
the  true  and  correct  place  to  which  the  body  A  should  have  ascended,  if 
the  resistance  of  the  air  had  been  taken  off  In  the  same  way  we  are  to 
correct  the  place  k  to  which  the  body  B  ascends,  by  finding  the  place  I  to 
which  it  should  have  ascended  in  vacuo.  And  thus  everything  may  be 
subjected  to  experiment,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  we  were  really  placed 
in  vacuo.  These  things  being  done,  we  are  to  take  the  product  (if  I  may 
00  say)  of  the  body  A,  by  the  chord  of  the  arc  TA  (which  represents  its 
velocity),  that  we  may  have  its  motion  in  the  place  A  immediately  before 
reflexion ;  and  then  by  the  chord  of  the  arc  /A,  that  we  may  have  its  mo- 
tion in  the  place  A  immediately  after  reflexion.  And  so  we  are  to  take 
the  product  of  the  body  B  by  the  chord  of  the  arc  B/,  that  we  may  have 
the  motion  of  the  same  immediately  after  reflexion.  And  in  like  manner, 
when  two  bodies  are  let  go  together  from  diflferent  places,  we  are  to  find 
the  motion  of  each,  as  well  before  as  after  reflexion ;  and  then  we  may 
compare  the  motions  between  themselves,  and  collect  the  eflects  of  the  re- 
flexion. Thus  trying  the  thing  with  pendulums  of  ten  feet,  in  imequal 
as  well  as  equal  bodies,  and  making  the  bodies  to  concur  after  a  descent 
through  large  spaces,  as  of  8,  12,  or  16  feet,  I  found  always,  without  an 
error  of  3  inches,  that  when  the  bodies  concurred  together  directly,  equal 
changes  towards  the  contrary  parts  were  produced  in  their  motions,  and, 
of  consequence,  that  the  action  and  reaction  were  always  equal.  As  if  the 
body  A  impinged  upon  the  body  B  at  rest  with  9  parts  of  motion,  and 
losing  7,  proceeded  after  reflexion  with  2,  the  body  B  was  carried  back- 
wards with  those  7  parts.  If  the  bodies  concurred  with  contrary  motions, 
A  with  twelve  parts  of  motion,  and  B  with  six,  then  if  A  receded  with  2, 
B  receded  with  8 ;  to  wit,  with  a  deduction  of  14  parts  of  motion  on 
each  side.  For  from  the.  motioiv  of  A  subducting  twelve  parts,  nothing 
will  remain ;  but  subducting  2  parts  more,  a  motion  will  be  generated  of 
2  parts  towards  the  contrary  way ;  and  so,  from  the  motion  of  the  body 
B  of  6  parts,  subducting  14  parts,  a  motion  is  generated  of  8  parts  towards 
the  contrary  way.  But  if  the  bodies  were  made  both  to  move  towards  the 
same  way,  A,  the  swifter,  with  14  parts  of  motion,  B,  the  slower,  with  5, 
and  after  reflexion  A  went  on  with  5,  B  likewise  went  on  with  14  parts  ; 
9  parts  being  transferred  from  A  to  B.  And  so  in  other  cases.  By  the 
congress  and  collision  of  bodies,  the  quantity  of  motion,  collected  from  the 
sura  of  the  motions  directed  towards  the  same  way,  or  from  the  difference 
of  those  that  were  directed  towards  contrary  ways,  was  never  changed. 
For  the  error  of  an  inch  or  two  in  me^ures  may  be  easily  ascribed  to  the 
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difficulty  of  executing  everything  with  accuracy.  It  was  not  easy  to  let 
go  the  two  pendulums  so  exactly  together  that  the  bodies  should  impinge 
one  upon  the  other  in  the  lowermost  place  AB ;  nor  to  mark  the  places  Sj 
and  k,  to  which  the  bodies  ascended  after  congress.  Nay,  and  someerrors, 
too,  might  have  happened  from  the  unequal  density  of  the  parts  of  the  pen- 
dulous bodies  themselves,  and  from  the  irr^ulariiy  of  the  texture  pro- 
ceeding from  other  causes. 

But  to  prevent  an  objection  that  may  perhaps  be  alledged  against  the 
rule,  for  the  proof  of  which  this  experiment  was  made,  as  if  this  rule  did 
suppose  that  the  bodies  were  either  absolutely  hard,  or  at  least  perfectly 
elastic  (whereas  no  such  bodies  are  to  be  found  in  nature),  I  must  add,  that 
the  experiments  we  have  been  describing,  by  no  means  depending  upon 
that  quality  of  hardness,  do  succeed  as  well  in  soft  as  in  hard  bodies.  For 
if  the  rule  is  to  be  tried  in  bodies  not  perfectly  hard,  we  are  only  to  di- 
minish the  reflexion  in  such  a  certain  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  the 
elastic  force  requires.  By  the  theory  of  Wren  and  Huygens,  bodies  abso- 
lutely hard  return  one  from  another  with  the  same  velocity  with  which 
they  meet.  But  this  may  be  affirmed  with  more  certainty  of  bodies  per- 
fectly elastic.  In  bodies  imperfectly  elastic  the  velocity  of  the  return  is  to 
be  diminished  together  with  the  elastic  force ;  because  that  force  (except 
wlieii  the  parts  of  bodies  are  bruised  by  their  congress,  or  suflTer  some  such 
extension  as  happens  imder  the  strokes  of  a  hammer)  is  (as  far  as  I  can  per- 
ceive) certain  and  determined,  and  makes  the  bodies  to  return  one  from 
the  other  with  a  relative  velocity,  which  is  in  a  given  ratio  to  that  relative 
velocity  with  which  they  met.  This  I  tried  in  balls  of  wool,  made  up 
tightly,  and  strongly  compressed.  For,  first,  by  letting  go  the  pendulous 
bodies,  and  measuring  their  reflexion,  I  determined  the  quantity  of  their 
elastic  force ;  and  then,  according  to  this  force,  estimated  the  reflexions 
that  ought  to  happen  in  other  cases  of  congress.  And  with  this  computa- 
tion other  experiments  made  afterwards  did  accordingly  agree ;  the  balls 
always  receding  one  from  the  other  with  a  relative  velocity,  which  was  to 
the  relative  velocity  with  which  they  met  as  about  5  to  9.  Balls  of  steel 
returned  with  almost  the  same  velocity  :  those  of  cork  with  a  velocity  some- 
thing less ;  but  in  balls  of  glass  thJ  proportion  was  as  about  15  to  16. 
And  thus  the  third  Law,  so  far  as  it  r^ards  percussions  and  reflexions,  is 
proved  by  a  theory  exactly  agreeing  with  experience. 

In  attractions,  I  briefly  demonstrate  the  thing  after  this  manner.     Sup- 
pose an  obstacle  is  interposed  to  hinder  the  congress  of  any  two  bodies  A. 
B,  mutually  attracting  one  the  other :  then  if  either  body,  as  A,  is  more 
attracted  towards  the  other  body  B,  than  that  other  body  B  is  towards  the 
first  body  A,  the  obstacle  will  be  more  strongly  urged  by  the  pressure  of 
^*^y  A  than  by  the  pressure  of  the  body  B,  and  therefore  will  not 
^uilibrio :  but  the  stronger  pressure  will  prevail,  and  will  make 
f  the  two  bodies,  together  with  the  obstacle,  to  move  directly 
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towards  the  parts  on  which  B  lies ;  and  in  free  spaces,  to  go  forward  in 
infinitum  with  a  motion  perpetually  accelerated ;  which  is  absurd  and 
contrary  to  the  first  Law.  For,  by  the  first  Law,  the  system  ought  to  per- 
severe in  its  state  of  rest,  or  of  moving  imiformly  forward  in  a  right  line ; 
and  therefore  the  bodies  must  equally  press  the  obstacle,  and  be  equally 
attracted  one  by  the  other.  I  made  the  experiment  on  the  loadstone  and 
iron.  If  these,  placed  apart  in  proper  vessels,  are  made  to  float  by  one 
another  in  standing  water,  neither  of  them  will  propel  the  other ;  but, 
by  being  equally  attracted,  they  will  sustain  each  other's  pressure,  and  rest 
at  last  in  an  equilibrium. 

So  the  gravitation  betwixt  the  earth  and  its  parts  is  mutual.  Let  the 
earth  FI  be  cut  by  any  plane  EG  into  two  parts  EGF  ^ 
and  EGI,*and  their  weights  one  towards  the  other 
will  be  mutually  equal.  For  if  by  another  plane 
HK,  parallel  to  the  former  EG,  the  greater  partFJ 
EGI  is  cut  into  two  parts  EGKH  and  HKI, 
whereof  HKI  is  equal  to  the  part  EFG,  first  cut 
ofl^  it  is  evident  that  the  middle  part  EGKH,  will 
have  no  propension  by  its  proper  weight  towards  either  side,  but  will  hang 
as  it  were,  and  rest  in  an  equilibrium  betwixt  both.  But  the  one  extreme 
part  HKI  will  with  its  whole  weight  bear  upon  and  press  the  middle  part 
towards  the  other  extreme  part  EGF ;  and  therefore  the  force  with  which 
EGI,  the  sum  of  the  parts  HKI  and  EGKH,  tends  towards  the  third  part 
EGF,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  part  HKI,  that  is,  tothe  weight  of 
the  third  part  EGF.  And  therefore  the  weights  of  the  two  parts  EGI 
and  EGF,  one  towards  the  other,  are  equal,  as  I  was  to  prove.  And  in- 
deed if  those  weights  were  not  equal,  the  whole  earth  floating  in  the  non- 
resisting  fether  would  give  way  to  the  greater  weight,  and,  retiring  from 
it,  would  be  carried  off  in  infinitum. 

And  as  those  bodies  arc  equipollent  in  the  congress  and  reflexion,  whose 
velocities  are  reciprocally  as  their  innate  forces,  so  in  the  use  of  mechanic 
instruments  those  agents  are  equipollent,  and  mutually  sustain  each  the 
contrary  pressure  of  the  other,  whose  velocities,  estimated  according  to  the 
determination  of  the  forces,  are  reciprocally  as  the  forces. 

So  those  weights  are  of  equal  force  to  move  the  arms  of  a  balance ; 
which  during  the  play  of  the  balance  are  reciprocally  as  their  velocities 
upwards  and  downwards ;  that  is,  if  the  ascent  or  descent  is  direct,  those 
weights  are  of  equal  force,  which  are  reciprocally  as  the  distances  of  the 
points  at  which  they  are  suspended  from  the  axis  of  the  balance ;  but  if 
they  are  turned  aside  by  the  interposition  of  oblique  planes,  or  other  ob- 
stacles, and  made  to  ascend  or  descend  obliquely,  those  bodies  will  be 
equipollent,  which  are  reciprocally  as  the  heights  of  their  ascent  and  de- 
scent taken  according  to  the  perpendicular ;  and  that  on  account  of  the 
determination  of  gravity  downwards. 
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And  in  like  manner  in  the  pally,  or  in  a  combination  of  pnllieB,  the 
force  of  a  hand  drawing  the  rope  directly,  which  is  to  the  weight,  whether 
ascending  directly  or  obliquely,  as  the  velocity  of  the  perpendicular  ascent 
of  the  weight  to  the  velocity  of  the  hand  that  draws  the  rope,  will  sustain 
the  weight 

In  clocks  and  such  like  instrumenis,  made  up  from  a  combination  of 
wheels,  the  contrary  forces  that  promote  and  impede. the  motion  of  the 
wheels,  if  they  are  reciprocally  as  the  velocities  of  the  parts  of  the  wheel 
on  which  they  are  impressed,  will  mutually  sustain  the  one  the  other. 

The  force  of  the  screw  to  press  a  body  is  to  the  force  of  the  hand  that 
turns  the  handles  by  which  it  is  movoi  as  the  circular  velocity  of  the 
handle  in  that  part  where  it  is  impelled  by  the  hand  is  to  the  progressive 
velocity  of  the  screw  towards  the  pressed  body. 

nrhe  forces  by  which  the  wedge  presses  or  drives  the  two  parts  of  the 
wood  it  cleaves  are  to  the  force  of  the  mallet  upon  the  wedge  as  the  pro- 
gress of  the  wedge  in  the  direction  of  the  force  impressed  upon  it  by  the 
mallet  is  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  parts  of  the  wood  yield  to  the 
wedge,  in  the  direction  of  lines  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  wedge. 
And  the  like  accoimt  is  to  be  given  of  all  machines. 

The  power  and  use  of  machines  consist  only  in  this,  that  by  dimiTiiRbing 
the  velocity  we  may  augment  the  force,  and  the  contrary :  from  whence^ 
in  all  sorts  of  proper  machines,  we  have  the  solution  of  this  problem ;  To 
move  a  given  laeight  with  a  given  powei*,  or  with  a  given  force  to  over- 
come any  other  given  resistance.  For  if  machines  are  so  contrived  that  the 
velocities  of  the  agent  and  resistant  are  reciprocally  as  their  forces,  the 
agent  will  just  sustain  the  resistant,  but  with  a  greater  disparity  of  ve- 
locity will  overcome  it.  So  that  if  the  disparity  of  velocities  is  so  great 
as  to  overcome  all  that  resistance  which  commonly  arises  either  from  the 
attrition  of  contiguous  bodies  as  they  slide  by  one  another,  or  from  the 
cohesion  of  continuous  bodies  that  are  to  be  separated,  or  from  the  weights 
of  bodies  to  be  raised,  the  excess  of  the  force  remaining,  after  all  those  re- 
sistances are  overcome,  will  produce  an  acceleration  of  motion  proportional 
thereto,  as  well  in  the  parts  of  the  machine  as  in  the  resisting  body.  But 
to  treat  of  mechanics  is  not  my  present  business.  I  was  only  willing  to 
show  by  those  examples  the  great  extent  and  certainty  of  thetiiird  Law  of 
motion.  For  if  we  estimate  the  action  of  the  agent  from  its  force  and 
velocity  conjunctly,  and  likewise  the  reaction  of  the  impediment  conjunctly 
from  the  velocities  of  its  several  parts,  and  from  the  forces  of  resistance 
arising  from  the  attrition,  cohesion,  weight,  and  acceleration  of  those  parts, 
the  action  and  reaction  in  the  use  of  all  sorts  of  machines  will  be  found 
always  equal  to  one  another.  And  so  far  as  the  action  is  propagated  by 
the  intervening  instruments,  and  at  last  impressed  upon  the  resisting 
body,  the  ultimate  determination  of  the  action  will  be  always  contrary  to 
the  determination  of  the  reaction. 
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BOOK  I. 


OF  THE  MOnON  OF  BODIES. 


SECTION  L 

method  of  first  and  last  ratios  of  quantities j  by  the  help  whereof 
toe  demonstrate  the  propositions  that  follow. 

IJSMMA  L 

tieSf  and  the  ratios  of  qtmntities,  which  in  any  finite  time  converge 
lually  to  equality,  and  before  the  end  of  that  time  approach  nearer 
ne  to  the  other  than  by  any  given  difference,  become  ultinuUely 


1  deny  it^  suppose  them  to  be  ultimately  unequal;  and  let  D  be 
Itimate  difference.  Therefore  they  cannot  approach  nearer  to 
'  than  by  that  given  difference  D ;  which  is  against  the  supposition. 

LEMMA  IL 

ny  figure  AaoE,  terminated  by  the  right 

Afky  AE,  and  the  curve  acE,  there  be  in^  ^[ 

d  any  number  of  parcdlelograms  Ab,  Be, 

re,  comprehended  under  equal  bases  AB, 

CD,  J^c^  and  the  sides,  Bb,  Cc,  Dd/  ^c^ 

lei  to  one  side  Aa  of  the  figure;  and  the 

Mograms  aKbl,  bLcm,  cMdn,  ^c,  ai-e  com- 

'.     Then  if  the  breadth  of  those  parallelo- 

s  be  supposed  to  be  diminished,  and  their 

^er  to  be  augmented  in  infinitum ;  /  say,  that  the  ultimate  ratios 

t  the  inscribed  figure  AKbLcMdD,   the  circumscribed  figure 

QcndoE,  and  curvilinear  figui'e  AabcdE!,  wiU  have  to  one  another, 

Uios  of  equality. 

he  difference  of  the  inscribed  and  circumscribed  figures  is  the  sum 

larallelograms  K/,  l/m,  M/?,  Do,  that  is  (from  the  equality  of  all 

ses),  the  rectangle  under  one  of  their  bases  Kb  and  the  sum  of  their 

I  Aa,  that  is,  the  rectangle  ABla.     But  this  rectangle,  because 
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its  breadth  AB  is  supposed  diminished  in  infiniiufny  becomeB  leEB  than 
any  given  space.  And  therefore  (by  Lem.  I)  the  figures  inscribed  and 
circitmscribcd  become  ultimately  equal  one  to  the  other ;  and  much  more 
will  the  intermediate  curyilinear  figure  be  ultimately  equal  to  either. 

aE,D. 

LEMMA  m. 

The  same  ultimate  ratios  are  also  ratios  of  equality^  when  the  breadths^ 

AB,  BC,  DC,  i5'c.,  of  the  parallelograms  are  unequal,  and  are  all  rfi- 

minished  in  infinitum. 
For  suppose  AF  equal  to  the  greatest  breadth,  and    ^ 
complete  the  parallelogram  FAaf    This  parallelo-  ^ 
gram  will  be  greater  than  the  diflFerence  of  the  in- 
scribed and  circumscribed  figures ;  but,  because  its 
breadth  AF  is  diminished  i;t  infinitum^  it  will  be- 
come less  than  any  given  rectangle.     Q.E.D. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  the  ultimate  sum  of  those  evanes- 
cent parallelograms  will  in  all  parts  coincide  with 
the  curvilinear  figure.  A  "S  P~ 

Cor.  2.  Mucli  more  will  the  rectilinear  figure  comprehended  under  the 
chords  of  the  evanescent  arcs  o^,  Ac,  erf,  &c.,  ultimately  coincide  with  the 
curvilinear  figure. 

Cor.  3.  And  also  the  circumscribed  rectilinear  figure  comprehended 
under  the  tangents  of  the  same  arcs. 

Cor.  4  And  therefore  these  ultimate  figures  (as  to  their  perimeters  ocE), 
are  not  rectilinear,  but  curvilinear  limits  of  rectilinear  figures. 

LEMMA  IV. 

If  in  two  figures  AacE,  PprT,  yoti  inscribe  (as  befor^ 

two  ranks  of  parallelograms ^  an  equal  number  in 

each  7'anky  and,  when  t/teir  breadths  are  diminished 

in  infinitum,  theultimaie  raiiosof  the  parallelograms 

if  I  one  figure  to  those  in  the  other,  each  to  each  respec- 
tively, are  tlie  same;  I  say,  that  those  two  figures 

AacE,  PprT,  are  to  one  another  in  thai  same  ratio. 

For  as  the  parallelograms  in  the  one  are  severally  to  p 
the  parallelograms  in  the  other,  so  (by  composition)  is  the  ^ 
sum  of  all  in  the  one  to  the  sum  of  all  in  the  other :  and 
so  is  the  one  figure  to  the  other ;  because  (by  Lem.  Ill)  the 
former  figure  to  the  former  sum,  and  the  latter  figure  to  the 
latter  sum,  are  both  in  the  ratio  of  equality.    Q.E,D. 

Cor.  Hence  if  two  quantities  of  any  kind  are  any 
how  divided  into  an  equal  number  of  parts,  and  those  a 
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parts,  when  tiieir  ntunber  is  angmented,  and  their  magnitude  diminished 
in  infinitum,  have  a  given  ratio  one  to  the  other,  the  first  to  the  first,  the 
second  to  the  second,  and  so  on  in  order,  the  ^hole  quantities  will  be  one  to 
the  other  in  that  same  given  ratio.  For  if^  in  the  figures  of  this  Lemma, 
the  parallelograms  are  taken  one  to  the  other  in  the  ratio  of  the  parts,  the 
sum  of  the  parts  will  always  be  as  the  sum  of  the  parallelograms ;  and 
therefore  supposing  the  number  of  the  parallelograms  and  parts  to  be  aug- 
mented, and  their  magnitudes  diminished  in  infinitum,  those  sums  will  be 
in  the  ultimate  ratio  of  the  parallelogram  in  the  one  figure  to  the  corres- 
pondent parallelogram  in  the  other ;  that  is  (by  the  supposition),  in  the 
ultimate  ratio  of  any  part  of  the  one  quantity  to  the  correspondent  part  of 
the  other. 

LEMMA  V. 

Hi  similar  figures,  all  sorts  of  homologous  sides,  whether  curvilinear  or 
rectilinear,  are  proportional ;  and  the  areas  are  in  the  duplicaie  ratio 
of  the  homoldgous  sides. 

LEMMA  VL 
If  any  arc  ACB,  given  in  position  is  sub-     a 

tended  by  its  chord  AB,  and  in  any  point 

A,  in  the  middle  of  the  continued  curvor- 

ture,  is  touched  by  a  right  line  AD,  pro- 

duced  both  ways ;  then  if  the  points  A 

and  B  approach  one  another  and  meet, 

I  say,  the  angle  BAD,  contained  bettoeen 

the  chord  and  the  tangent,  toUl  be  dimin- 
ished in  infinitum,  and  ultimately  rvUl  vanish. 

For  if  that  angle  does  not  vanish,  the  arc  ACB  will  contain  with  the 
tangent  AD  an  angle  equal  to  a  rectilinear  angle ;  and  therefore  the  cur- 
vature at  the  point  A  will  not  be  continued,  which  is  against  the  supposi- 
tion. 

LEMMA  VIL 
The  same  thiyigs  being  supposed,  I  say  that  the  7dtimate  ratio  of  the  arc^ 

chord,  and  tangent,  any  one  to  any  other,  is  the  ratio  of  equaiity. 

For  while  the  point  B  approaches  towards  the  point  A,  consider  always 
AB  and  AD  as  produced  to  the  remote  points  b  and  d,  and  parallel  to  the 
secant  BD  draw  bd:  and  let  the  arc  Acb  be  always  similar  to  the  arc 
ACB.  Then,  supposing  the  points  A  and  B  to  coincide,  the  angle  dAb 
will  vanish,  by  the  preceding  liCmma ;  and  therefore  the  right  lines  Ab, 
Ad  (whiAare  always  finite),  and  the  intermediate  arc  AcA,  will  coincide,, 
and  become  equal  among  themselves.    Wherefore,  the  right  lines  AB,  AD^ 
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and  the  intenncdiate  arc  ACB  (which  are  always  proportional  to  the 
former);  will  vanish,  and  ultimately  acquire  the  ratio  of  equality.   Q^D. 

Cor,  1.  Whence  if  through  B  we  draw 
BF  parallel  to  the  tangent,  always  cutting 
any  right  line  AF  passing  through  A  in 
F,  this  line  BF  will  be  ultimately  in  the 
ratio  of  equality  with  the  evanescent  arc  ACB ;  because,  completing  the 
parallelogram  AFBD,  it  is  always  in  a  ratio  of  equality  with  AD. 

Cor.  2.  And  if  through  B  and  A  more  right  lines  are  drawn,  as  BE, 
BD,  AF,  AG,  cutting  the  tangent  AD  and  its  parallel  BF ;  the  ultimate 
ratio  of  all  the  abscissas  AD,  AE,  BF,  BG,  and  of  the  chord  and  arc  AB, 
any  one  to  any  other,  will  be  the  ratio  of  equality. 

Cor.  3.  And  therefore  in  all  our  reasoning  about  ultimate  ratios^  we 
may  freely  use  any  one  of  those  lines  for  any  other. 

LEMMA  Vra.  .  * 

If  the  right  lines  AR,  BR,  7oith  the  arc  ACB,  the  chord  AB,  and  the 

tangent  AD,  constitute  three  triangles  RAB,  RACE,  RAD,  arid  the 

points  A  and  B  approach  and  meet :  I  say,  that  the  ultinuUe  form  of 

these  evanescent  triangles  is  that  of  similitude,  and  their  tdtimate 

ratio  that  of  equality. 

For  while  the  point  B  approaches  towards 

the  point  A,  consider  always  AB,  AD,  AR, 

as  produced  to  the  remote  points  6,  d,  and  r, 

and  rbd  as  drawn  parallel  to  RD,  and  let 

the  arc  Acb  be  always  similar  to  the  arc 

ACB.    Then  supposing  the  points  A  and  B 

to  coincide,  the  angle  bAd  will  vanish ;  and 

therefore  the  three  triangles  r AA,  r AcA,  r Ad 

(which  are  always  finite),  will  coincide,  and  on  that  account  become  both 

similar  and  equal.     And  therefore  the  triangles  RAB,  RACB,  RAD 

which  are  always  similar  and  proportional  to  these,  will  ultimately  be- 

"  come  both  similar  and  equal  among  themselves.     Q.RD. 

Cor.  And  hence  in  all  reasonings  about  ultimate  ratios,  we  may  indif- 
ferently use  any  one  of  those  triangles  for  any  other. 

LEMMA  IX. 
Jf  a  right  line  AE,  and  a  curve  line  ABC,  both  given  by  position,  cut 
each  other  in  a  given  angle,  A;  and  to  that  right  line,  in  another 
given  angle,  BD,  CE  are  ordinately  applied,  meeting  the  curve  in  B, 
C;  and  the  points  B  and  C  together  approach  towards  and  meet  in 
the  point  A :  /  say,  that  the  areas  of  the  triangles  ABD,  ACEl,  wUl 
^ultimately  be  one  to  the  other  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  sides. 
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For  while  the  points  B,  C,  approach 
towards  the  point  A,  suppose  always  AD 
to  be  produced  to  the  remote  points  d  and  . 
6,  so  as  Arf,  Ae  may  be  proportional  to 
AD,  AE ;  and  the  ordinates  db,  ec,  to  be 
drawn  parallel  to  the  ordinates  DB  and  ^ ' 
EC,  and  meeting  AB  and  AC  produced  D  - 
in  b  and  c.  Let  the  curve  Abe  be  similar 
to  the  curve  ABC,  and  draw  the  right  line 
Ag  so  as  to  touch  both  curves  in  A,  and 
cut  the  ordinates  DB,  EC,  db  ec,  in  F,  G, 
/,  g.  Then,  supposing  the  length  Ae  to  remain  the  same,  let  the  points  B 
and  C  meet  in  the  point  A ;  and  the  angle  cAg  vanishing,  the  curvilinear 
areas  AM,  Ace  will  coincide  with  the  rectilinear  areas  Afd,  Age ;  and 
therefore  (by  Lem.  V)  will  be  one  to  the  other  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
the  sides  Ad,  Ae.  But  the  areas  ABD,  ACE  are  always  proportional  to 
these  areas;  and  so  the  sides  AD,  AE  are  to  these  sides.  And  therefore 
the  areas  ABD,  ACE  are  ultimately  one  to  the  other  in  the  duplicate  ratio 
of  the  sides  AD,  AR    aE.D. 

LEMMA  X. 
!Z%c  spaces  which  a  body  describes  by  any  finite  force  urging  it,  whether 

that  force  is  determined  and  immutable,  or  is  continually  augmented 

or  continually  diminished,  are  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  motion  one 

to  the  other  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  times. 

Let  the  times  be  represented  by  the  lines  AD,  AE,  and  the  velocities 
generated  in  those  times  by  the  ordinates  DB,  EC,  The  spaces  described 
with  these  velocities  will  be  as  the  areas  ABD,  ACE,  described  by  those 
ordinates,  that  is,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  motion  (by  Lem.  IX),  in 
the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  times  AD,  AE.    Q.E.D. 

Cor.  1.  And  hence  one  may  easily  infer,  that  the  errors  of  bodies  des- 
cribing similar  parts  of  similar  figures  in  proportional  times,  are  nearly 
as  the  squares  of  the  times  in  which  they  are  generated ;  if  so  be  these 
errors  are  generated  by  any  equal  forces  similarly  applied  to  the  bodies, 
and  measured  by  the  distances  of  the  bodies  from  those  places  of  the  sim- 
ilar figures,  at  which,  without  the  action  of  those  forces,  the  bodies  would 
have  arrived  in  those  proportional  times. 

Cor.  2.  But  the  errors  that  are  generated  by  proportional  forces,  sim- 
ilarly applied  to  the  bodies  at  similar  parts  of  the  similar  figures,  are  as 
the  forces  and  the  squares  of  the  times  conjunctly. 

Cor.  3.  The  same  thing  is  to  be  understood  of  any  spaces  whatsoever 
described  by  bodies  urged  with  different  forces ;  all  which,  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  motion,  are  as  the  forces  and  the  squares  of  the  times  conjunctly. 
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Cor.  4  And  therefore  the  forces  are  as  the  spaces  described  in  the  rery 
be^nning  of  the  motion -directly,  and  the  squares  of  the  times  inyersely. 

Cor.  5.  And  the  squares  of  the  times  are  as  the  spaces  described  direei- 
ly,  and  the  forces  inversely. 

SCHOLIUM. 

If  in  comparing  indetermined  quantities  of  different  sorts  one  with 
another;  any  one  is  said  to  be  as  any  other  directly  or  inversely,  the  mean- 
ing is;  that  the  former  is  augmented  or  diminished  in  the  same  ratio  with 
the  latter,  or  with  its  reciprocal  And  if  any  one  is  said  to  be  as  any  other 
two  or  more  directly  or  inversely,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  first  is  aug- 
mented or  diminished  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratios  in  which  the 
others,  or  the  reciprocals  of  the  others,  are  augmented  or  diminished.  As 
if  A  is  said  to  be  as  B  directly,  and  C  directly,  and  D  inversely,  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  A  is  augmented  or  diminished  in  the  same  ratio  with  B  X  C 
X  3->  that  is  to  say,  that  A  and  ^  are  one  to  the  other  in  a  given  ratio. 

LEMMA  XL 
The  evanescent  subtense  of  the  angle  of  contact ,  in  all  cttrves  which  at 
the  point  of  contact  have  a  finite  curvaturey  is  ultimately  in  the  dupli- 
cate ratio  of  the  subtense  of  the  conterminate  arc. 
Case  I,  Let  AB  be  that  arc,  AD  its  tangent,  BD 
the  subtense  of  the  angle  of  contact  perpendicular  on 
&e  tangent,  AB  the  subtense  of  the  arc.  Draw  BG 
perpendicular  to  the  subtense  AB,  and  AG  to  the  tan- 
gent AD,  meeting  in  G  j  then  let  the  points  D,  B,  and 
G;  approach  to  the  points  rf,  6,  and  g,  and  suppose  J 
to  be  the  ultimate  intersection  of  the  lines  BG,  AG, 
when  the  points  D,  B,  have  come  to  A.  It  is  evident 
that  the  distance  GJ  may  be  less  than  any  assignable. 
But  (from  the  nature  of  the  circles  passing  through  ^ 
the  points  A,  B,  G,  A,  A,  g,)  AB*=  AG  X  BD,  and  a 
A&*=  A  or  X  bd ;  and  therefore  the  ratio  of  AB*  to  AV  is  compounded  of 
the  ratios  of  AG  to  Ag,  and  of  Brf  to  bd.  But  because  G  J  may  be  as- 
sumed of  less  length  than  any  assignable,  the  ratio  of  AG  to  Ag  may  be 
such  as  to  differ  from  the  ratio  of  equality  by  less  than  any  assignable 
difference ;  and  therefore  the  ratio  of  AB*  to  A6*  may  be  such  as  to  differ 
from  the  ratio  of  BD  to  W  by  less  than  any  assignable  difference.  There- 
fore, by  Lem.  I,  the  ultimate  ratio  of  AB*  to  A^  is  the  same  with  the  ul- 
timate ratio  of  BD  to  bd.    CI.E.D. 

Case  2.  Now  let  BD  be  inclined  to  AD  in  any  given  angle,  and  the 
ultimate  ratio  of  BD  to  bd  will  always  he  the  sMne  as  before,  and  there- 
fore the  same  with  the  ratio  of  AB*  to  AA*.    Q.RD. 
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Case  3.  And  if  we  sappose  the  angle  D  not  to  be  given,  but  that  the 
right  line  BD  conyerges  to  a  given  point,  or  is  determined  by  any  other 
condition  whatever ;  nevertheless  the  angles  D,  rf,  being  determined  by  the 
same  law,  will  always  draw  nearer  to  equality,  and  approach  nearer  to 
each  other  than  by  any  assigned  difference,  and  therefore,  by  Lem.  I,  will  at 
lafit  be  equal ;  and  therefore  the  lines  BD,  bd  are  in  the  same  ratio  to  each 
other  as  before.    Q.RD. 

CoR.  1.  Therefore  since  the  tangents  AD,  Ad,  the  arcs  AB,  Ai,  and 
their  sines,  BC,  be,  become  ultimately  equal  to  the  chords  AB,  A6,  their 
squares  wUl  ultimately  become  as  the  subtenses  BD,  bd. 

Cor.  2.  Their  squares  are  also  ultimately  as  the  versed  sines  of  the  arcs, 
bisecting  the  chords,  and  converging  to  a  given  point  For  those  versed 
sines  are  as  the  subtenses  BD,  bd. 

Cor.  3.  And  therefore  the  versed  sine  is  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
time  in  which  a  body  will  describe  the  arc  with  a  given  velocity. 

Cor.  4  The  rectilinear  triangles  ADB,  Adb  are 
ultimately  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  the  sides  AD,  Ad, 
and  in  a  sesquiplicate  ratio  of  the  sides  DB,  db;  2S 
being  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  sides  AD  to  DB, 
and  of  Ad  to  db.  So  also  the  triangles  ABC,  Abe 
are  ultimately  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  the  sides  BC,  be. 
What  I  call  the  sesquiplicate  ratio  is  the  subduplicate 
of  the  triplicate,  as  being  compounded  of  the  simple 
and  subduplicate  ratio. 

Cor.  5.  And  because  DB,  db  are  ultimately  paral- 
lel and  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  lines  AD,  Acf,  the 
ultimate  curvilinear  areas  ADB,  Adb  will  be  (by  the  nature  of  the  para- 
bola) two  thirds  of  the  rectilinear  triangles  ADB,  Adb :  and  the  segments 
AB,  Ab  will  be  one  third  of  the  same  triangles.  And  thence  those  areas 
and  those  segments  will  be  in  the  triplicate  ratio  as  well  of  the  tangents 
AD,  Ad,  as  of  the  chords  and  arcs  AB,  AB. 

SCHOLIUM. 
But  we  have  all  along  supposed  the  angle  of  contact  to  be  neither  infi- 
nitely greater  nor  infinitely  less  than  the  angles  of  contact  made  by  cir- 
cles and  their  tangents ;  that  is,  that  the  curvature  at  the  point  A  is  neither 
infinitely  small  nor  infinitely  great,  or  that  the  interval  A  J  is  of  a  finite  mag- 
nitude. For  DB  may  be  taken  as  AD' :  in  which  case  no  circle  can  be  drawn 
through  the  point  A,  between  the  tangent  AD  and  the  curve  AB,  and 
therefore  the  angle  of  contact  will  be  infinitely  less  than  those  of  circles. 
And  by  a  like  reasoning,  if  DB  be  made  successfully  as  AD^  AD*  AD*, 
AD^,  &c.,  we  shall  have  a  series  of  angles  of  contact,  proceeding  in  infini- 
turn,  wherein  every  succeeding  term  is  infinitely  less  than  the  pre- 
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ceding.  And  if  DB  be  made  guooeasively  as  AI>*,  ADf,  ADJ,  AD^  ADJ, 
AD3,  &C.,  we  shall  have  another  infinite  series  of  angles  of  contact^  the  first 
of  which  is  of  the  same  sort  with  those  of  circles,  the  second  infinitely 
greater,  and  every  succeeding  one  infinitely  greater  than  the  preceding. 
But  between  any  two  of  these  angles  another  series  of  intermediate  angles 
of  contact  may  be  interposed,  proceeding  both  ways  in  ivfinitum,  wherm 
every  succeeding  angle  shall  be  infinitely  greater  or  infinitely  less  than  the 
preceding.  As  if  between  the  terms  AD*  and  AD*  there  were  interposed 
the  series  AD'-*,  AD^»,  ADJ,  ADJ,  AD|  AD|,  AD^,  AD^,  AD?,  &c.  And 
again,  between  any  two  angles  of  this  series,  a  new  series  of  intermediate 
angles  may  be  interposed,  differing  from  one  another  by  infinite  intervals. 
Nor  is  nature  confined  to  any  bounds. 

Thoi^  things  which  have  been  demonstrated  of  curve  lines,  and  the 
superfices  which  they  comprehend,  mSjrbe  easily  applied  to  the  curve  su- 
perfices  and  contents  of  solids.  These  Lemmas  are  premised  to  avoid  the 
tediousness  of  deducing  perplexed  demonstrations  ad^surdumj  according 
to  the  method  of  the  ancient  geometers.  For  demonstrations  are  more 
contracted  by  the  method  of  indivisibles :  but  because  the  hypothesis  of 
indivisibles  seems  somewhat  harsh,  and  therefore  that  method  is  reckoned 
less  geometrical,  I  chose  rather  to  reduce  the  demonstrations  of  the  follow- 
ing propositions  to  the  first  and  last  sums  and  ratios  of  nascent  and  evane- 
scent quantities,  that  is,  to  the  limits  of  those  sums  and  ratios ;  and  so  to 
premise,  as  short  as  I  could,  the  demonstrations  of  those  limits.  -  For  hereby 
the  same  thing  is  performed  as  by  the  method  of  indivisibles ;  and  now 
those  principles  being  demonstrated,  we  may  use  them  with  more  safety. 
Therefore  if  hereafter  I  should  happen  to  consider  quantities  as  made  up  of 
particles,  or  should  use  little  curve  lines  for  right  ones,  I  would  not  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  indivisibles,  but  evanescent  divisible  quantities ;  not  the 
sums  and  ratios  of  determinate  parts,  but  always  the  limits  of  sums  and 
ratios;  and  that  the 'force  of  such  demonstrations  always  depends  on  the 
method  laid  dowh  in  the  foregoing  Lemmas. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected,  that  there  is  no  ultimate  proportion,  of 
evanescent  quantities ;  because  the  proportion,  before  the  quantities  have 
vanished,  is  not  the  ultimate,  and  when  they  are  vanished,  is  none.  But 
by  the  same  argument,  it  may  be  alledged,  that  a  body  arriving  at  a  cer- 
tain place,  and  there  stopping,  has  no  ultimate  velocity :  because  the  velo- 
city, before  the  body  comes  to  the  place,  is  not  its  ultimate  velocity  ;  when 
it  has  arrived,  is  none.  Kut  the  answer  is  easy ;  for  by  the  ultimate  ve- 
locity is  meant  that  with  which  the  body  is  moved,  neither  before  it  arrives 
at  its  last  place  and  the  motion  ceases,  nor  after,  but  at  the  very  instant  it 
arrives ;  that  is,  that  velocity  with  which  the  body  arrives  at  its  last  place, 
and  with  which  the  motion  ceases.  And  in  like  manner,  by  the  ultimate  ra- 
tio of  evanescent  quantities  '-  ^-  ^  understood  the  ratio  of  the  quantities 
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not  before  they  TaiuBh,  nor  afterwards,  but  with  which  they  vanicli.  In 
like  manner  the  first  ratio  of  nascent  quantities  is  that  with  which  they  begin 
to  be.  And  the  first  or  last  sum  is  that  with  which  they  begin  and  cease 
to  be  (or  to  be  augmented  or  diminished).  There  is  a  limit  which  the  ve- 
locity at  the  end  of  the  motion  may  attain,  but  not  exceed,  lliis  is  the 
ultimate  velocity.  And  there  is  the  like  limit  in  all  quantities  and  pro- 
portions that  b^in  and  cease  to  be.  And  since  such  limits  are  certain  and 
definite,  to  determine  the  same  is  a  problem  strictly  geometricaL  But 
whatever  is  geometrical  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  in  determining  and  de- 
monstrating any  other  thing  that  is  likewise  geometricaL 

It  may  also  be  objected,  that  if  the  ultimate  ratios  of  evanescent  quan- 
tities are  given,  their  ultimate  magnitudes  will  be  also  given :  and  so  all 
quantities  will  consist  of  indivisibles,  which  is  contrary  to  'what  Euclid 
has  demonstrated  concerning  incommensurables,  in  the  10th  Book  of  his 
EHements.  But  this  objection  is  founded  on  a  false  supposition.  For 
those  ultimate  ratios  with  which  quantities  vanish  are  not  truly  the  ratios 
of  ultimate  quantities,  but  limits  towards  which  the  ratios  of  quantities 
decreasing  without  limit  do  always  converge ;  and  to  which  they  approach 
nearer  than  by  any  given  difference,  but  never  go  beyond,  nor  in  effect  attain 
to,  till  the  quantities  are  diminished  in  ivfinitum.  This  thing  will  appear 
more  evident  in  quantities  infinitely  great.  If  two  quantities,  whose  dif- 
ference is  given,  be  augmented  in  infinitum,  the  ultimate  ratio  of  these 
quantities  will  be  given,  to  wit,  the  ratio  of  equality ;  but  it  does  not  from 
thence  follow,  that  the  ultimate  or  greatest  quantities  themselves,  whose 
ratio  that  is,  will  be  given.  Therefore  if  in  what  follows,  for  the  sake  of 
being  more  easily  understood,  I  should  happen  to  mention  quantities  as 
least,  or  evanescent,  or  ultimate,  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  quantities  of 
any  determinate  magnitude  are  meant,  but  such  as  are  conceived  to  be  al- 
ways diminished  without  end. 


SECTION  II. 
Of  the  Invention  of  Centripetal  Forces. 

PROPOSITION  I.    THEOREM  L 
77ie  areas,  which  revolving  bodies  describe  by  radii  drawn  to  an  immo- 
vable  centra  of  force  do  lie  in  the  same  immovable  planes,  and  are  pro- 
portional to  the  times  in  which  they  are  described. 
For  suppose  the  time  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts,  and  in  the  first  part 
of  that  time  let  the  body  by  its  innate  force  describe  the  right  line  AB. 
In  the  second  part  of  that  time,  the  same  would  (by  Law  L),  if  not  hindered, 
proceel  directly  to  c,  along  the  line  Be  equal  to  AB  ;  so  that  by  the  radii 
AS)  BS,  cS,  drawn  to  the  centre,  the  equsd  areas  ASB,  BSo,  would  be  do* 
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scribecL  But  when  the  body 
is  arriycd  at  B,  suppose 
that  a  centripetal  force  acts 
at  once  with  a  great  im- 
pulse, and,  turning  aside  the 
body  from  the  right  line  Be, 
compels  it  afterwards  to  con- 
tinue its  motion  along  the 
right  line  BC,  Draw  cC 
parallel  to  BS  meeting  BC 
in  C ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  part  of  the  time,  the 
body  (by  Cor.  I.  of  the  Laws) 
will  be  found  in  C,  in  the 
same  plane  with  the  triangle 
ASB.  Join  SC,  and,  because  ®* 
SB  and  Cc  are  parallel,  the  triangle  SBC  will  be  equal  to  the  triangle  SB^ 
and  therefore  also  to  the  triangle  SAB.  By  the  like  argument^  if  the 
centripetal  force  acts  successively  in  C,  D,  E,  &c.,  and  makes  the  body,  in 
each  single  particle  of  time,  to  describe  the  right  lines  CD,  DK^  EF,  &C., 
they  will  all  lie  in  the  same  plane ;  and  the  triangle  SCD  will  be  equal  to 
the  triangle  SBC,  and  SDE  to  SCD,  and  SEP  to  SDR  And*  therefore, 
in  equal  times,  equal  areas  are  described  in  one  immovable  plane :  and,  by 
composition,  any  sums  SADS,  SAFS,  of  those  areas,  are  one  to  the  other 
as  the  times  in  which  they  are  described.  Now  let  the  number  of  those 
triangles  be  augmented,  and  their  breadth  diminished  in  ivfinitum  ;  and 
(by  Cor.  4,  Lem.  III.)  their  ultimate  perimeter  A  DP  will  be  a  curve  line: 
and  therefore  the  centripetal  force,  by  which  the  body  is  perpetually  drawn 
back  from  the  tangent  of  this  curve,  will  act  continually ;  and  any  described 
areas  SADS,  SAPS,  which  are  always  proportional  to  the  times  of  de- 
scription, will,  in  this  case  also,  be  proportional  to  those  times.     QJB.D. 

Cor.  1.  The  velocity  of  a  body  attracted  towards  an  immovable  centre, 
in  spaces  void  of  resistance,  is  reciprocally  as  the  perpendicular  let  ffJl 
from  that  centre  on  the  right  line  that  touches  the  orbit  Por  the  veloci- 
ties in  those  places  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  are  as  the  bases  AB,  BC,  CD,  DE,  EF, 
of  equal  triangles ;  and  these  bases  are  reciprocally  as  the  perpendiculars 
let  fall  upon  them. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  chords  AB,  BC  of  two  arcs,  successively  described  in 
equal  times  by  the  same  body,  in  spaces  void  of  resistance,  are  completed 
into  a  parallelogram  ABCV,  and  the  diagonal  BV  of  this  parallelogram, 
in  the  position  which  it  ultimately  acquires  when  those  arcs  are  diminished 
in  wfinitum,  is  produced  both  ways,  it  will  pass  through  the  centre  of  force. 

Cob.  3.  U  the  chords  AB.  BC^  ud  DE;,  EP,  of  arcs  described  in  equal 
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timeSy  in  spaoos  void  of  resistance,  are  completed  into  the  parallelograms 
ABCY,  DEFZ ;  the  forces  in  B  and  E  are  one  to  the  other  in  the  ulti- 
mate ratio  of  the  diagonals  BY,  EZ;  when  those  arcs  are  diminished  in 
infinitum.  For  the  motions  BC  and  EF  of  the  body  (by  Cor.  1  of  the 
Lawb)  are  compounded  of  the  motions  Be,  BV,  and  E/)  EZ :  but  BY  and 
EZy  which  are  equal  to  Cc  and  F/)  in  the  demonstration  of  this  Proposi- 
tion, were  generated  by  the  impulses  of  the  centripetal  force  in  B  and  E, 
and  are  therefore  proportional  to  those  impulses. 

CoR.  4  The  forces  by  which  bodies,  in  spaces  void  of  resistance,  are 
drawn  back  from  rectilinear  motions,  and  turned  into  curvilinear  orbits, 
are  one  to  another  as  the  versed  sines  of.  arcs  described  in  equal  times ;  which 
versed  sines  tend  to  the  centre  of  force,  and  bisect  the  chords  when  those 
arcs  are  diminished  to  infinity.  For  such  versed  sines  are  the  halves  of 
the  diagonals  mentioned  in  Cor.  3. 

Cor.  5.  And  therefore  those  forces  are  to  the  force  of  gravity  as  the  said 
versed  sines  to  the  versed  sines  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  of  those  para- 
bolic arcs  which  projectiles  describe  in  the  same  time. 

CoR.  6.  And  the  same  things  do  all  hold  good  (by  Cor.  5  of  the  Laws), 
when  the  planes  in  which  the  bodies  are  moved,  together  with  the  centres 
offeree  which  are'placed  in  those  planes,  are  not  at  rest,  but  move  uni- 
formly  forward  in  right  lines. 

PROPOSITION  IL    THEOREM  II. 

Every  body  that  moves  in  any  curve  line  described  in  a  plane,  and  by  a 
radius,  drawn  to  a  point  either  imm^wable,  or  moving  fonoard  tdth 
an  uniform  rectilinear  motion,  describes  about  that  point  areas  propor- 
tional to  the  times,  is  urged  by  a  centripetal  force  directed  to  that  point. 
Case.  1.  For  every  body  j:^  <? 

that  moves  in  a  curve  line, 

is  (by  Law  I)  turned  aside 

from  its  rectilinear  course 

by  the  action  of  some  force 

that  impels  it.  And  that  force 

by  which  the  body  is  turned 

off  from  its  rectilinear  course, 

and  is  made  to  describe,  in 

equal  times,  the  equal  least 

triangles  SAB,  SBC,  SCD, 

&C.,  about   the  immovable 

point  S  (by  Prop.  XL,  Book 

1,  EHem.  and  Law  II),  acts 

in  the  place  B,  according  to 

the  direction  of  a  line  par- 
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allel  to  cCy  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  line  BS ;  and  in  the  place  C, 
according  to  the  direction  of  a  line  parallel  to  (fD,  that  is,  in  the  direction 
of  the  line  CS;  &c. ;  and  therefore  acts  always  in  the  direction  of  lines 
tending  to  the  immovable  point  S.    Q,RD. 

Case,  2.  And  (by  Cor.  5  of  the  Laws)  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  sur 
perfices  in  which  a  body  describes  a  curvilinear  figure  be  quiescent^  or  moves 
together  with  the  body,  the  figure  described,  and  ita  point  S,  nniformly 
forward  in  right  lines. 

Cor.  1.  In  non-resisting  spaces  or  mediums,  if  the  areas  are  not  propor- 
tional to  the  times,  the  forces  are  not  directed  to  the  point  in  which  the 
radii  meet ;  but  deviate  therefrom  i^  conseqventioy  or  towards  the  parts  to 
which  the  motion  is  directed,  if  the  description  of  the  areas  is  accelerated,* 
but  in  antecedentia,  if  retarded. 

Cor.  2.  And  even  in  resisting  mediums,  if  the  description  of  the  areas 
is  accelerated,  the  directions  of  the  forces  deviate  from  the  point  in  which 
the  radii  meet,  towards  the  parts  to  which  the  motion  tends. 

SCHOLIUM. 

A  body  may  be  urged  by  a  centripetal  force  compounded  of  several 
forces ;  in  which  case  the  meaning  of  the  Proposition  is,  that  the  force 
which  results  out  of  all  tends  to  the  point  S.  But  if  any  force  acts  per- 
petually in  the  direction  of  lines  perpendicular  to  the  described  surface, 
this  force  will  make  the  body  to  deviate  from  the  plane  of  its  motion  :  but 
will  neither  augment  nor  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  described  surface, 
and  is  therefore  to  be  neglected  in  the  composition  of  forces. 

PROPOSITION  III.  THEOREM  IIL 
Every  bodi/,  that  by  a  radius  drawn  to  the  centre  of  another  body^  hovh 
soever  movedy  describes  area>s  about  that  centre  proportional  to  the  times, 
is  urged  by  a  force  compounded  out  of  the  centripetal  force  tendingdo 
that  other  body,  and  of  all  the  accelerative  force  by  xohich  that  other 
body  is  impelled. 

Let  L  represent  the  one,  and  T  the  other  body ;  and  (by  Cor.  6  of  the  Laws) 

if  both  bodies  are  urged  in  the  direction  of  parallel  lines,  by  a  new  force 

equal  and  contrary  to  that  by  which  the  second  body  T  is  urged,  the  first 

body  L  will  go  on  to  describe  about  the  other  body  T  the  same  areas  as 

))efore :  but  the  force  by  which  that  other  body  T  was  urged  will  be  now 

destroyed  by  an  equal  and  contrary  force ;  and  therefore  (by  Law  L)  that 

ofheT'-body  T,  now  left  to  itself,  will  either  rest,  or  move  uniformly  forward 

in  a  righ^  line :  and  the  first  body  L  impelled  by  the  difiference  of  the 

fanaty  that  is,  by  the  force  remaining,  will  go  on  to  describe  about  the  other 

^•iv  T  areas  proportional  to  the  times.    And  therefore  (by  Theor.  IL)  the 

I  of  iha  forces  is  directed  to  the  other  body  T  as  its  centre.  QJELD. 
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Coa.  1.  Hence  if  the  one  body  L,  by  a  radius  drawn  to  the  other  body  T, 
describes  areas  proportional  to  the  times ;  and  from  the  whole  force,  by  which 
the  first  body  L  is  urged  (whether  that  force  is  simple,  or,  according  to 
Cor.  2  of  the  Laws,  compounded  out  of  several  forces),  we  subduct  (by  the 
same  Cor.)  that  whole  accelerative  force  by  which  the  other  body  is  urged ; 
the  whole  remaining  force  by  which  the  first  body  is  urged  will  tend  to  the 
other  body  T,  as  its  centre. 

Cor.  2.  And,  if  these  areas  are  proportional  to  the  times  nearly,  the  re- 
maining force  will  tend  to  the  other  body  T  nearly. 

CoR.  3.  And  vice  versa,  if  the  remaining  force  tends  nearly  to  the  other 
body  T,  those  areas  will  be  nearly  proportional  to  the  times. 

CoR.  4.  K  the  body  L,  by  a  radius  drawn  to  the  other  body  T,  describes 
areas,  which,  compared  with  the  times,  are  very  unequal ;  and  that  other 
body  T  be  either  at  rest,  or  moves  uniformly  forward  in  a  right  line  :  the 
action  of  the  centripetal  force  tending  to  that  other  body  T  is  either  none 
at  all,  or  it  is  mixed  and  compounded  with  very  powerful  actions  of  other 
forces :  and  the  whole  force  compounded  of  them  all,  if  they  are  many,  is 
directed  to  another  (immovable  or  moveable)  centre.  The  same  thing  ob- 
tains, when  the  other  body  is  moved  by  any  motion  whatsoever ;  provided 
that  centripetal  force  is  taken,  which  remains  after  subducting  that  whole 
force  acting  upon  that  other  body  T. 

SCHOUUM. 

Because  the  equable  description  of  areas  indicates  that  a  centre  is  re- 
spected by  that  force  with  which  the  body  is  most  aflfected,  and  by  which  it 
is  drawn  back  from  its  rectilinear  motion,  and  retained  in  its  orbit ;  why 
may  we  not  be  allowed,  in  the  following  discourse,  to  use  the  equable  de- 
scription of  areas  as  an  indication  of  a  centre,  about  which  all  circular 
motion  is  performed  in  free  spaces  ? 

PROPOSITION  IV.    THEOREM  IV. 
7%c  centripetal  forces  of  bodies,  which  by  equable  motions  describe  differ- 

ent  circles,  tend  to  the  centres  of  the  same  circles  ;  and  are  one  to  the 

other  as  the  squares  of  the  arcs  described  in  eqtud  times  applied  to  tlie 

radii  of  the  circles. 

These  forces  tend  to  the  centres  of  the  circles  (by  Prop.  II.,  and  Cor.  2, 
Prop.  I.),  and  are  one  to  another  as  the  versed  sines  of  the  least  arcs  de- 
scribed in  equal  times  (by  Cor.  4,  Prop.  I.) ;  that  is,  as  the  squares  of  the 
same  arcs  applied  to  the  diameters  of  the  circles  (by  Lem.  VII.) ;  and  there- 
fore since  those  arcs  are  as  arcs  described  in  any  equal  times,  and  the  dia- 
meters are  as  the  radii,  the  forces  will  be  as  the  squares  of  any  arcs  de- 
scribed in  the  same  time  applied  to  the  radii  of  the  circles.     Q.E.D. 

Cor.  1.  Therefore,  since  those  arcs  are  as  the  velocities  of  the  bodies 
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the  centripetal  forces  are  in  a  ratio  oomponnded  of  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
the  velocities  directly,  and  of  the  simple  ratio  of  the  radii  inversely. 

Cor.  2.  And  since  the  periodic  times  are  in  a  ratio  compoanded  of  the 
ratio  of  the  radii  directly,  and  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  inversdy,  the  cen- 
tripetal forces,  are  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  the  radii  direcUj, 
and  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  periodic  times  inversely. 

Cor.  3.  Whence  if  the  periodic  times  are  equal,  and  the  velocities 
therefore  as  the  radii,  the  centripetal  forces  will  be  also  as  the  radii ;  and 
the  contrary. 

(JoR.  4.  If  the  periodic  times  and  the  velocities  are  both  in  the  subdu- 
plicate  ratio  of  the  radii,  the  centripetal  forces  will  be  equal  among  them- 
selves ;  and  the  contrary. 

(Joii.  5.  If  the  periodic  times  are  as  the  radii,  and  therefore  the  veloci- 
ties c<jual,  the  centripetal  forces  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  radii ;  and  the 
contrary. 

(*oii.  (3.  If  tlie  periodic  times  are  in  the  sesquiplicate  ratio  of  the  radii, 
and  thiToforo  the  velocities  reciprocally  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the 
radii,  the  centripetal  forces  will  be  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  radii  in- 
vernely  ;  and  tlic  contrary. 

i  J<)H.  7.  And  universally,  if  the  periodic  time  is  as  any  power  R"  of  the 
riulitiH  H,  find  therefore  the  velocity  reciprocally  as  the  power  R" — *of 
thn  riwIiuH,  the  centrii)etal  force  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  power  R*" — ^*of 
ihn  riuliuH;  and  the  contrary. 

( 'nil.  H.  'I'he  Hnme  things  all  hold  concerning  the  times,  the  velocities, 
anil  r()ro(*H  by  which  bodies  describe  the  similar  parts  of  any  similar  figures 
iliut  liavf  tJioir  cetitros  in  a  similar  position  with  those  figures ;  as  appears 
by  iipplyiiiK  ^'>^^  deiuonHtration  of  the  preceding  cases  to  those.  And  the 
Hpplituitinn  in  winy,  by  only  substituting  the  equable  description  of  areas  in 
lhi<  I'ltitn  of  (Mjuublo  motion,  and  using  the  distances  of  the  bodies  from  the 
iMMihTK  iiirtdMul  of  tlio  riulii. 

i  'mm.  \l  I'Voni  tlio  same  demonstration  it  likewise  follows,  that  the  arc 
wlih'li  It  bnily,  uniformly  revolving  in  a  circle  by  means  of  a  given  centri- 
iiithil  fori'o,  iliiK«irilM»M  in  any  time,  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the 
,(,,4,u„liir  of  till'  oin^h',  and  the  space  which  the  same  body  fsdling  by  the 
»Hini>  Kiwm  t'nriMi  would  tlcwend  through  in  the  same  given  time. 

SCHOLIUM. 

'IV  WW  of  «•»«  ^^^^^  ( 'orollary  obtains  in  the  celestial  bodies  (as  Sir 

\^U^»|»l«»v  Wr»»i».  I^r.  Ilookis  and  Dr.  Halley  have  severally  observed); 

lyiU  ^k\)«wA»vo  in  wliut  folhiWH,  I  intend  to  treat  more  at  large  of  those 

'tofjimiW^  »u.i»i.»  (ii  onitvipetal  force  decreasing  in  a  duplicate  ratio 

>^^  jDrt»m'\ti  IViMii  th<*  onitrtti. 

HftmULVt  \^v^\^»  ('I*  ^''^*  preceding  Proposition  and  its  Corollaries,  we 
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laj  di8cx)yer  the  proportion  of  a  oentripetal  force  to  any  oilier  known 
oroe,  sncli  as  that  of  gravity.  For  if  a  body  by  means  of  its  gravity  re* 
olres  in  a  circle  concentric  to  the  earth,  this  gravity  is  the  centripetal 
nee  of  that  body.  But  from  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies,  the  time  of  one 
atire  revolution,  as  well  as  the  arc  described  in  any  given  timO;  is  given 
>y  Cor.  9  of  this  Prop,).  And  by  such  propositions,  Mr.  Huygens,  in  his 
Kcellent  book  De  Horologio  Oscillatorio,  has  compared  the  force  of 
ravity  with  the  centrifugal  forces  of  revolving  bodies. 

The  preceding  Proposition  may  be  likewise  demonstrated  after  this 
laiiner.  In  any  circle  suppose  a  polygon  to  be  inscribed  of  any  number 
f  sides.  And  if  a  body,  moved  with  a  given  velocity  along  the  sides  of  the 
olygon,  is  reflected  from  the  circle  at  the  several  angular  points,  the  force, 
itii  which  at  every  reflection  it  strikes  the  circle,  will  be  as  its  velocity : 
nd  therefore  the  sum  of  the  forces,  in  a  given  time,  will  be  as  that  ve- 
>city  and  the  number  of  reflections  conjunctly ;  that  is  (if  the  species  of 
16  polygon  be  given),  as  the  length  described  in  that  given  time,  and  in- 
reased  or  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  the  same  length  to  the  radius  of  the 
iide;  that  is,  as  the  square  of  that  length  applied  to  the  radius;  and 
lerefore  the  polygon,  by  having  its  sides  diminished  in  infinitum,  coin- 
ides  with  the  circle,  as  the  square  of  the  arc  described  in  a  given  time  al- 
lied to  the  radius.  This  is  the  centrifugal  force,  with  which  the  body 
npels  the  circle;  and  to  which  the  contrary  force,  wherewith  the  circle 
mtinually  repels  the  body  towards  the  centre,  is  equal. 

PROPOSITION  V.    PROBLEM  L 

licre  being  given,  in  any  places,  the  velocity  toith  which  a  body  de* 
scribes  a  given  figure,  by  means  of  forces  directed  to  some  common 
centre :  to  find  that  centre. 

Let  the  three  right  lines  PT,  TQV,  VR 
mch  the  figure  described  in  as  many  points, 
;  a,  R,  and  meet  in  T  and  V.  On  the  tan-  . 
ents  erect  the  perpendiculars  PA,  QB,  RC,  I 
)ciprocally  proportional  to  ike  velocities  of  the 
jdy  in  the  points  P,  Q,  R,  from  which  the 
erpendiculars  were  raised ;  that  is,  so  that  PA 
lay  be  to  QB  as  the  velocity  in  Q  to  the  velocity  in  P,  and  QB  to  RC 
5  the  velocity  in  R  to  the  velocity  in  Q.  Through  the  ends  A,  B,  C,  of 
le  perpendiculars  draw  AD,  DBE,  EC,  at  right  angles,  meeting  in  D  and 
1 :  and  the  right  lines  TD,  VE  produced,  will  meet  in  S,  the  centre  re- 
aired. 

For  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  centre  S  on  the  tangents  PT, 
LT,  are  reciprocally  as  the  velocities  of  the  bodies  in  the  points  P  and  Gi 
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(by  Cor.  1,  Prop.  I.),  and  therefore,  by  construction,  as  the  perpendiculars 
AP,  BQ  directly ;  that  is,  as  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  point  D 
on  the  tangents.  Whence  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  the  points  S,  D,  T,  are 
in  one  right  line.  And  by  the  like  argument  the  points  S,  E,  V  are  also 
in  one  right  line ;  and  therefore  the  centre  S  is  in  the  p6int  where  the 
right  lines  TD,  VE  meet.    Q.E.D. 

PROPOSITION  VI.    THEOREM  V. 

In  a  space  void  of  resistance,  if  a  body  revolves  in  any  orbit  about  an  im- 
movable centre,  and  iii  the  least  time  describes  any  arc  jnst  then  mi- 
scent ;  and  the  versed  sine  of  that  arc  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  bisect- 
ing  the  chord,  and  produced  passing  through  the  centre  of  force :  the 
centripetal  force  in  the  middle  of  the  arc  ivHl  be  as  the  versed  sine  di- 
rectly and  the  square  of  the  thne  inversely. 
For  the  versed  sine  in  a  given  time  is  as  the  force  (by  Cor.  4,  Prop.  1) ; 

and  augmenting  the  time  in  any  ratio,  because  the  arc  will  be  augmented 

in  the  same  ratio,  the  versed  sine  will  be  augmented  in  the  duplicate  of 

that  ratio  (by  Cor.  2  and  3,  Lem.  XL),  and  therefore  is  as  the  force  and  the 

square  of  the  time.    Subduct  on  both  sides  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 

time,  and  the  force  will  bctts  the  versed  sine  directly,  and  the  square  of 

the  time  inversely.     Q.E.D. 
And  the  same  thing  may  also  be  easily  demonstrated  by  CoroL  4, 

Lem.  X. 

Cor.  1.  If  a  body  P  revolving  about  the  ^"^^^ST 

centre  S  describes  a  curve  line  APft,  which  a  / 

right  line  ZPR  touches  in  any  point  P ;  and 

from  any  other  point  Q  of  the  curve,  QR  is 

drawn  parallel  to  the  distance  SP,  meeting  i 

the  tangent  in  R ;  and  Q,T  is  drawn  perpen- , 

dicular  to  the  distance  SP ;  the  centripetal  force  will  be  reciprocally  as  the 

SP^  X  QT* 
solid QR '  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  idkm  of  that  magnitude  which  it  ulti- 
mately acquires  when  the  points  P  and  Q  coincide.  For  QH  is  equal  to 
the  versed  sine  of  double  the  arc  QP,  whose  middle  is  P :  and  double  the 
triangle  SQP,  or  SP  X  QJT  is  proportional  to  the  time  in  which  that 
double  arc  is  described ;  and  therefore  may  be  used  for  the  exponent  of 
the  time. 

Cor.  2.  By  a  like  reasoning,  the  centripetal  force  is  reciprocallT  as  the 
,.,SY^XCIP«     .^^^. 

OR '  if  S Y  IS  a  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  force  on 

PR  the  tangent  of  the  orbit    For  the  rectangles  S  Y  X  QP  and  SP  X  QT 

MIUJ, 
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Cor.  3.  If  the  orbit  is  either  a  circle^  or  touches  or  cuts  a  circle  concen- 
trically,  that  is,  contains  \vith  a  circle  the  least  angle  of  contact  or  sec- 
tion, having  the  same  curvature  and  the  same  radius  of  curvature  at  the 
point  P ;  and  if  PV  be  a  chord  of  tliis  circle,  drawn  from  the  body  through 
the  centre  of  force ;  the  centripetal  force  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  solid 

SY^X  PV.    PorPVis^. 

CoR.  4.  The  same  things  being  supposed,  the  centripetal  force  is  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity  directly,  and  that  chord  inversely.  For  the  velocity 
is  reciprocally  as  the  perpendicular  SY,  by  Cor.  1.  Prop.  I. 

CoR.  5.  Hence  if  any  curvilinear  figure  APQ  is  given,  and  therein  a 
point  S  is  also  given,  to  which  a  centripetal  force  is  perpetually  directed, 
that  law  of  centripetal  force  may  be  found,  by  which  the  body  P  will  be 
continually  drawn  back  from  a  rectilinear  course,  and,  being  detained  in 
the  perimeter  of  that  figure,  will  describe  the  same  by  a  perpetual  revolu- 

Sp2  X  QT* 

tion.    That  is,  we  are  to  find,  by  computation,  either  the  solid ^^ 

or  the  solid  S Y^  x  PV,  reciprocally  proportional  to  this  force.    Examples 
of  this  we  shall  give  in  the  following  Problems. 

PROPOSITION  VIL    PROBLEM  IL 

Jf  a  body  revolves  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle;  it  is  proposed  to  find 
the  law  of  centripetal  force  directed  to  any  given  poitit. 

Let  VQPA  be  the  circumference  of  the 
circle ;  S  the  given  point  to  which  as  to 
a  centre  the  force  tends ;  P  the  body  mov- 
ing in  the  circumference;  Q  the  next 
place  into  which  it  is  to  move ;  and  PRZ 
the  tangent  of  the  circle  at  the  preceding 
place.  Through  the  point  S  draw  the  ^ 
chord  PV,  and  the  diimeter  VA  of  the 
circle :  join  AP,  and  draw  QT  perpen- 
dicular to  SP,  which  produced,  may  meet 
the  tangent  PR  in  Z ;  and  lastly,  through 
the  point  Q,  draw  LR  parallel  to  SP,  meeting  the  circle  in  L,  and  the 
tangent  PZ  in  R.  And,  because  of  the  similar  triangles  ZQR,  ZTP, 
VPA,  we  shall  have  RP^  that  is,  ORL  to  QT^  as  AV^  to  PV^.    And 

QRL  X  PV^  SP* 

therefore j^^ is  equal  to  QT*.    Multiply  those  equals  by  q^, 

and  the  points  P  and  Q  coinciding,  for  RL  write  PV ;  then  we  shall  have 

SP2  X  PV^       SP2  X  QT«      ^    ^    ,      ^ 

AV^ —  "^ Q  R '  therefore  (by  Cor.  1  and  5,  Prop.  VL) 
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gpt  X  PV 

the  centripetal  force  is  reciprocally  as j^ — ;  that  is  (because  AV 

is  given),  reciprocally  as  the  square  of  the  distance  or  altitude  SP,  and  the 
cube  of  the  chord  PV  conjunctly.    Q.EJ. 

The  safne  otherunse. 
On  the  tangent  PR  produced  let  fall  the  perpendicular  S Y ;  and  (be- 
cause of  the  similar  triangles  SYP,  VPA),  we  shall  have  AV  to  P  V  as  SP 

o,.      .  ^     ^      SP  X  PV        ^^,       ^  SP«  X  PV» 
to  SY,  and  therefore — ^ =  SY,  and  — ^ ==  SY'  X  PV. 

And  therefore  (by  CoroL  3  and  5,  Prop.  VI),  the  centripetal  force  is  recip- 

Sp2  X  PV' 
rocally  as r^^ — ;  that  is  (because  AV  is  given),  reciprocally  as  SP 

X  PV.    Q.EJ. 

CoR.  1.  Hence  if  the  given  point  S,  to  which  the  centripetal  force  al- 
ways tends,  is  placed  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  as  at  V,  the  cen- 
tripetal force  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  quadrato-cube  (or  fifth  power)  of 
the  altitude  SP. 

Cor.  2.  The  force  by  which  the  body  P  in  the 
circle  APTV  revolves  about  the  centre  of  force  S 
is  to  the  force  by  which  the  same  body  P  may  re- 
volve in  the  same  circle,  and  in  the  same  periodic 
time,  about  any  other  centre  of  force  R,  as  RP^  X 
SP  to  the  cube  of  the  right  line  SG,  which  from 
the  first  centre  of  force  S  is  drawn  parallel  to  the 
distance  PR  of  the  body  from  the  second  centre  of  force  R,  meeting  the 
tangent  PG  of  the  orbit  in  G.  For  by  the  construction  of  this  Proposition, 
the  former  force  is  to  the  latter  as  RP*  X  P'P  to  SP*  X  PV;  that  is,  as 

SP  X  PV 
SP  X  RP^  to — pfp — ;  or  (because  of  the  amilar  triangles  PSG,TPV) 

to  SG^ 

Cor.  3.  The  force  by  which  the  body  P  in  any  orbit  ^revolves  about  the 
centre  of  force  S,  is  to  the  force  by  which  the  same  body  may  revolve  in 
the  same  orbit,  and  the  same  periodic  time,  about  any  other  centre  of  force 
R,  as  the  solid  SP  X  RP^  contained  under  the  distance  of  the  body  from 
the  first  centre  of  force  S,  and  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  sec- 
ond centre  of  force  R,  to  the  cube  of  the  right  line  SG,  drawn  from  the 
first  centre  of  the  force  S,  parallel  to  the  distance  RP  of  the  body  from 
the  second  centre  of  force  R,  meeting  the  tangent  PG  of  the  orbit  in  G. 
For  the  force  in  tliis  orbit  at  any  point  P  is  the  same  as  in  a  circle  of  the 
same  curvature. 
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PROPOSITION  VIIL    PROBLEM  HI. 
If  a  body  moves  in  the  semi-circumference  PQA;  it  is  proposed  to  find 
the  law  of  the  centripetal  force  tending  to  a  point  S,  so  remote,  thai  all 
the  lines  PS,  RS  drawn  thereto,  mxiy  be  taken  for  parallels. 
From  C,  the  centre  of  the  semi-circle,  let  ^^ 

the  semi-diameter  CA  be  drawn,  cutting  the 
parallels  at  right  angles  in  M  and  N,  and 
join  CP.  Because  of  the  similar  triangles 
CPM,  PZT,  and  RZQ,  we  shall  have  CF  a*^ 
to  PM*  as  PR*  to  QT^;  and,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  circle,  PR*  is  equal  to  the  rect- 
angle QR  X  RN  -f  QN,  or,  the  points  P,  Q  coinciding,  to  the  rectangle 
QR  X  2PM.  Therefore  CP»  is  to  PM*  as  QR  X  2PM  to  QT«;  and 
QT*        2PW      ,  QT*  X  SP*       2VW  X  SP«       .   ^  .x.     r       ^ 

OR  =  ""CP '  ^""^ QR ^ CP •    ^""^  *^'''^^'^  ^^ 

CoroL   1  and  5,  Prop.  VL),    the  centripetal  force  is  reciprocally  as 

2PM'  X  SP*     ,     .   ,      ,     .      ,^      .  .    2SP» , 

ppj ;  that  IS  (n^lecting  the  given  ratio  -ppj-)?  reciprocally  as 

p*p.  aE.1. 

And  the  same  thing  is  likewise  easily  inferred  from  the  preceding  Pro- 
position. 

SCHOLIUM. 

And  by  a  like  reasoning,  a  body  will  be  moved  in  an  ellipsis,  or  even  in 
an  hyperbola,  or  parabola,  by  a  centripetal  force  which  is  reciprocally  as 
the  cube  of  the  ordinate  directed  to  an  infinitely  remote  centre  of  force. 

PROPOSITION  IX.    PROBLEM  IV. 
If  a  body  revolves  in  a  spiral  PQS,  cutting  all  the  radii  SP,  SQ,  ^c, 

in  a  given  angle;  it  is  proposed  to  find  the  law  of  the  centripetal  force 

tending  to  the  centre  of  that  spiral. 

Suppose  the  inde- 
finitely small  angle 
PSQ  to  be  given ;  be- 
cause, then,  all  the 
angles  are  given,  the 

figure  SPRQT  will   ,  ^        

be    given    in   specie.  ^ 

QT  QT* 

Therefore  the  ratio  ^^  is  also  given,  and  ^^  is  as  QT,  that  is  (be- 
cause the  figure  is  given  in  specie),  as  SP,  But  if  the  angle  PSQ  is  any 
way  changed,  the  right  line  QR,  subtending  the  angle  of  contact  QPR 

8 
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(by  Lemma  XI)  will  be  changed  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  PR  or  QT. 
Therefore  the  ratio-^^^remains  the  same  as  before,  that  is,  as  SP.  And 

Q,T^  X  SP^ 

^^ is  as  SP,  and  therefore  (by  Corol.  1  and  5,  Prop.  VI)  the 

centripetal  force  is  reciprocally  as  the  cube  of  the  distance  SP.    Q.EJ. 

The  same  othenoise. 
The  perpendicular  SY  let  fall  upon  the  tangent,  and  the  chord  PV  of 
the  circle  concentrically  cutting  the  spiral,  are  in  given  ratios  to  the  height 
SP ;  and  therefore  SP  is  as  SY^  X  PV,  that  is  (by  CoroL  3  and  5,  Prop. 
VI)  reciprocally  as  the  centripetal  force. 

LEMMA  XIL 

All  parallelograms  circum^scribed  abmit  any  conjugate  diameters  of  a 
given  ellipsis  or  hyperbola  are  equal  among  themselves. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  writers  on  the  conic  sections. 

PROPOSITION  X.    PROBLEM  V. 

If  a  body  revolves  in  an  ellipsis  ;  it  is  proposed  to  find  the  law  of  the 
centripetal  force  tending  to  the  centre  of  the  ellipsis. 

Suppose  CA,  CB  to 
be  semi-axes  of  the 
ellipsis ;  GP,  DK,  con- 
jugate diameters ;  PF, 
QT  perpendiculars  to 
those  diameters;  Qt^an 
ordinate  to  the  diame- 
ter GP;  and  if  the 
parallelogram  QrPR 
be  completed,  then  (by 
the  properties  of  the 
conic  sections)  the  rec- 
tangle PvG  will  be  to 
Qv*  as  PC*  to  CD%- 
and  (because  of  the 
similar  triangles  QvT,  PCF),  Qv*  to  QT*  as  PC*  to  PF* ;  and,  by  com- 
position, the  ratio  of  PrG  to  QT*  is  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  PC*  to 

QT* 

CD*    and  of   the    ratio  of   PC*  to  PF*,  that  is,  vG  to  ^S— asPC* 

Pv 


to- 


CD*  X  PF* 


Put  QR  for  Pr,  and  (by  Lem.  XII)  BC  X  CA  for  CD 
X  PF;  also  (the  points  P  and  Q  coinciding)  2PC  for  rG;  and  muJtiply- 


PC* 
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Q'P  X  PC* 

log  the  extremes  and  means  together,  we  shall  have ^y^ equal  to 

2BC*  X  CA* 

pjg — -.    Therefore  (by  Cor.  5,  Prop.  VI),  the  centripetal  force  is 

260*  y  CA* 
reciprocally  as pp ;  that  is  (because  2BC*  X  CA^  is  given),  re- 
ciprocally as-pp-;  that  is,  directly  aa  the  distance  PC.    QEL 

The  same  otherwise. 
In  the  right  line  PG  on  the  other  side  of  the  point  T,  take  the  point  u 
so  tliat  Tu  may  be  equal  to  Tv ;  then  take  uV,  such  as  shall  be  to  vG  as 
DC*  to  PC*.  And  because  Qv^  is  to  PrG  as  DG^  to  PC^  (by  the  conic 
sections),  we  shall  have  Qr*  =  Pr  X  u\.  Add  the  rectangle  uPv  to  both 
sides,  and  the  square  of  the  chord  of  the  arc  PQ  will  be  equal  to  the  rect- 
angle VPr ;  and  therefore  a  circle  which  touches  the  conic  section  in  P, 
and  passes  through  the  point  Q,  will  pass  also  through  the  point  V.  Now 
let  the  points  P  and  Q  meet,  and  the  ratio  of  uV  to  vG,  which  is  the  same 
with  the  ratio  of  DC*  to  PC^  will  become  the  ratio  of  PV  to  PG,  or  PV 

2DC* 

to  2PC ;  and  therefore  PV  will  be  equal  to— pp— .    And    therefore    the 

force  by  which  the  body  P  revolves  in  the  ellipsis  will  be  reciprocally  as 

2DC* 

P^     X  PP*  (by  Cor.  3,  Prop.  VI) ;   that  is  (because  2DC*  X  PF*  is 

given)  directly  as  PC.     Q.E.L 

Cor.  1.  And  therefore  the  force  is  as  the  distance  of  the  body  from  the 
centre  of  the  ellipsis ;  and,  vice  versa,  if  the  force  is  as  the  distance,  the 
body  will  move  in  an  ellipsis  whose  centre  coincides  with  the  centre  of  force, 
or  perhaps  in  a  circle  into  which  the  ellipsis  may  degenerate. 

Cor.  2.  And  the  periodic  times  of  the  revolutions  made  in  all  ellipses 
whatsoever  about  the  same  centre  will  be  equal.  For  those  times  in  sim- 
ilar ellipses  will  be  equal  (by  Corol.  3  and  8,  Prop.  IV) ;  but  in  ellipses 
that  have  their  greater  axis  common,  they  are  one  to  another  as  the  whole 
areas  of  the  ellipses  directly,  and  the  parts  of  the  areas  described  in  the 
same  time  inversely ;  that  is,  as  the  leaser  axes  directly,  and  the  velocities 
of  the  bodies  in  their  principal  vertices  inversely ;  that  is,  as  those  lesser 
axes  directly,  and  the  ordinates  to  the  same  point  of  the  common  axes  in- 
versely ;  and  therefore  (because  of  the  equality  of  the  direct  and  inverse 
ratios)  in  the  ratio  of  equality. 

SCHOLIUM. 
If  flie  ellipsis,  by  having  its  centre  removed  to  an  infinite  distance,  de- 
into  a  parabola,  the  body  will  move  in  this  parabola ;  and  the 
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force,  now  tending  to  a  centre  infinitely  remote,  will  become  equable. 
Which  is  Galileo- s  theorem.  And  if  the  parabolic  section  of  the  cone  (bj 
changing  the  inclination  of  the  cutting  plane  to  the  cone)  degenerates  into 
an  hyperbola,  the  body  will  move  in  the  perimeter  of  this  hyperbola,  hav- 
ing its  centripetal  force  changed  into  a  centrifugal  force.  And  in  like 
manner  as  in  the  circle,  or  in  the  ellipsis,  if  the  forces  are  directed  to  the 
centre  of  the  figure  placed  in  the  abscissa^  those  forces  by  increasing  or  di- 
minishing the  ordinates  in  any  given  ratiO;  or  even  by  changing  the  angle 
of  the  inclination  of  the  ordinates  to  the  abscissa,  are  always  augm^ted 
or  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  the  distances  from  the  centre ;  provided  the 
periodic  times  remain  equal ;  so  also  in  all  figures  whatsoever,  if  the  ordi- 
nates are  augmented  or  diminished  in  any  given  ratio,  or  their  inclination 
is  any  way  changed,  the  periodic  time  remaining  the  same,  the  forces  di- 
rected to  any  centre  placed  in  the  abscissa  are  in  the  several  ordinates 
augmented  or  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  the  distances  from  the  centre. 


SECTION  m. 
Of  the  motion  of  bodies  in  eccentric  conic  sections. 

PROPOSITION  XL    PROBLEM  VL 

If  a  body  revolves  in  an  ellipsis  ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  law  of  the 
centripetal  force  tending  to  the  focus  of  the  ellipsis. 
Let  S  be  the  focus 

of  the  ellipsis.     Draw 

SP  cutting  the  diame- 
ter DK  of  the  ellipsis 

in  E,  and  the  ordinate 

Qv  in  X]    and  com- 
plete the  parallelogram 

Qj:PR.     It  is  evident 

that  EP  is  equal  to  the 

greater  semi-axis  AC  : 

for  drawing  HI  from 

the  other  focus  H  of 

the  ellipsis  parallel  to 

EC,  because  CS,  CH 

are  equal,  ES,  EI  will 

leibo  equal;  so  that  EP  is  the  half  sum  of  PS,  PI,  that  is  (because  of 

lahefvaUds  HI,  PR,  and  the  equal  angles  IPR,  HPZ),  of  PS,  PH,  which 

tdbm  \nmA^  are  equal  to  the  whole  axis  2 AC.     Draw  QT  perpendicu- 

1»  tiflP,  mi  putting  Ik  for  the  nrinci^  al  latus  rectum  of  the  ellipsis  (or  for 
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.  ^  ),  we  shall  have  LxQRtoLxPvas  QR  to  Pt?,  that  is,  as  PE 

or  AC  to  PC;  and  L  X  Pv  to  GrP  as  L  to  Gv;  and  GvP  to  Qv^as ¥CP 
to  CD^ ;  and  by  (Corel.  2,  Lem.  VII)  the  points  Q  and  P  coinciding,  Qt?^ 
is  to  (^  in  the  ratio  of  equality ;  and  Q^  or  Qv^  is  to  Q,T^  as  EP*  to 
PF^  that  is,  as  CA«  to  PP,  or  (by  Lem.  XII)  as  CD«  to  CB^  And  com- 
pounding all  those  ratios  together,  we  shall  have  L  X  QR  to  QT^  as  AC 
X  L  X  PC*  X  CDS  or  2CB»  X  PC^  X  CD^  to  PC  X  Gv  X  CD^  X 
CB^  or  as  2PC  to  Gv.  But  the  points  Q  and  P  coinciding,  2PC  and  Gv 
are  equal.    And  therefore  the  quantities  L  X  QR  and  QT^  proportional 

SP* 

to  these,  will  be  also  equal.    Let  those  equals  be  drawn  ii^to-^^,  and  L 

Spa  X  QT* 

X  SP*  will  become  equal  to ^^ .    And  therefore  (by  CoroL  1  and 

5,  Prop.  VI)  the  centripetal  force  is  reciprocally  as  L  X  SF*,  that  is,  re- 
ciprocally in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distance  SP.    Q.E.L 

The  same  otherwise. 

Since  the  force  tending  to  the  centre  of  the  ellipsis,  by  which  the  body 
P  may  revolve  in  that  ellipsis,  is  (by  Corel.  1,  Prop.  X.)  as  the  distance 
CP  of  the  body  from  the  centre  C  of  the  ellipsis ;  let  CE  be  drawn  paral- 
lel to  the  tangent  PR  of  the  ellipsis ;  and  the  force  by  which  the  same  body 
P  may  revolve  about  any  other  point  S  of  the  ellipsis,  if  CE  and  PS  in- 

PE^ 

tersect  in  E,  will  be  as  ^^  (by  Cor.  3,  Prop.  VII.) ;  that  is,  if  the  point 

S  is  the  focus  of  the  ellipsis,  and  therefore  PE  be  given  as  SP^  recipro- 
cally.   Q.E.I. 

With  the  same  brevity  with  which  we  reduced  the  fifth  Problem  to  the 
parabola,  and  hyperbola,  we  might  do  the  like  here :  but  because  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Problem  and  its  use  in  what  follows,  I  shall  confirm  the  other 
cases  by  particular  demonstrations. 

PROPOSITION  Xn.    PROBLEM  VH. 

Suppose  a  body  to  move  in  an  hyperbola  ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  law  of 
the  centripetal  force  tending  to  the  focus  of  that  figure. 
Let  CA,  CB  be  the  semi-axes  of  the  hyperbola ;  PG,  KD  other  con- 
jugate diameters ;  PF  a  perpendicular  to  the  diameter  KD ;  and  Qv  an 
ordinate  to  the  diameter  GP.  Draw  SP  cutting  the  diameter  DK  in  E, 
and  the  ordinate  Qv  in  t,  and  complete  the  parallelogram  QRPar.  It  is 
evident  that  EP  is  equal  to  the  semi-transverse  axis  AC ;  for  drawing 
HI,  from  the  other  focus  H  of  the  hyperbola,  parallel  to  EC,  because  CS, 
CH  are  equal,  ES,  EI  will  be  also  equal ;  so  that  EP  is  the  half  difference 
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of  PS,  PI;  that  is  (be- 
cause of  the  parallels  IH, 
PR,  and  the  equal  icngles 
IPR,  HPZ),  of  PS,  PH, 
the  difference  of  which  is 
equal  to  the  whole  axis 
2AC.  Draw  QT  perpen- 
dicular to  SP;  and  put- 
ting L  for^the  principal 
latus  rectum  of  the  hy- 
perbola    (that     is,     for 

"Yp- J,  we  shall  have  L 

X  QRtoL  X  PvasQR 
to  Pt?,  or  Px  to  Pv,  that  is 
(because  of  the  similar  tri- 
angles  Pxv,  PEC),  as  PE  ^ 
to  PC,  or  AC  to  PC. 
And  h  X  Pv  will  be  to 
Gr  X  Pv  as  L  to  Gv; 
and  (by  the  properties  of 
the  conic  sections)  the  roc- 
tangle  Gi'P  is  to  Qt?^  as 
PC=^  to  CD^ ;  and  by  (Cor.  2,  Lem.  VII.),  Qr^  to  CU',  the  points  Qand  P 
coinciding,  becomes  a  ratio  of  equality ;  and  Q;r*  or  Qv^  isto  QT*  as  EP 
to  PF^  that  is,  as  CA^  to  PF^,  or  (by  Lem.  XIL)  as  CD'^  to  CB^-  aijd, 
compounding  all  those  ratios  together,  we  shall  have  L  X  QR  to  Q'P  as 
AC  X  L  X  PC^  X  CD^  or  2CB^  X  P'C^  X  CD^  to  PC  X  Gv  X  CD« 
X  CB^  or  as  2PC  to  Gv.  But  the  points  P  and  Q  coinciding,  2PC  and 
Gv  are  equal.  And  therefore  the  quantities  L  X  QR  and  QT^,  propor- 
tional  to  them,  will  be  also  equal.     Let   those  equals  be  drawn  into 

g-p,  and  we  shall  have  L  X  SP^  equal  to ^^ .    And  therefore  (by 

Gor.  I  and  5,  Prop.  VI.)  the  centripetal  force  is  reciprocally  as  L  X  SP', 
that  is,  reciprocally  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distance  SP.     Q.E.I. 

Tfie  same  othenoise. 

Find  out  the  force  tending  from  the  centre  C  of  the  hyperbola.    This  will 

Ve  proportional  to  the  distance  CP.    But  from  thence  (by  Cor.  3,  Prop. 

PE3 
TIL)  tiiie  force  tending  to  the  focus  S  will  be  as  -«p^  that  is,  because  PE 

%HitmtettpiocallvMSP«.    Q.Ei 
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And  the  same  way  may  it  be  demonstrated,  that  the  body  having  its  cen- 
tripetal changed  into  a  centrifugal  force,  will  move  in  the  conjugate  hy- 
perbola. 

LEMMA  Xm. 
The  UUus  rectum  of  a  parabola  bdongiiig  to  any  vertex  is  quadruple 
the  distance  of  that  vertex  from  the  focus  of  the  figure. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  writers  on  the  conic  sections. 

LEMMA  XIV. 

The  perpendictdar,  let  fall  from  the  focus  of  a  parabola  on  its  tangent^  is 
a  mean  proportional  between  the  distances  of  the  focus  from  t/ie  point 
of  contact,  and  from  the  principal  vertex  of  tite  figure. 

For,  let  AP  be  the  parabola,  S  its  ^f 

focns,  A  its  principal  vertex,  P   the  ^ 

point  of  contact,  PO  an  ordinate  to  the  K//^ 

principal  diameter,   PM  the  tangent  y^\f' 

meeting  the  principal  diameter  in  M,  y^       \l  \  / 

and  SN  the  perpendicular  from  the  fo-        m  as 

cus  on  the  tangent :  join  AN,  and  because  of  the  equal  lines  MS  and  SP, 
MN  and  NP,  MA  and  AO,  the  right  lines  AN,  OP,  will  be  parallel ;  and 
thence  the  triangle  SAN  will  be  right-angled  at  A,  and  similar  to  the 
equal  triangles  SNM,  SNP  j  therefore  PS  is  to  SN  as  SN  to  SA.  .  Q.E.D. 

Cor.  1.  PS^  is  to  SN«  as  PS  to  SA. 

Cor.  2.  And  because  SA  is  given,  SN-  will  be  as  PS. 

Cor.  3.  And  the  concourse  of  any  tangent  PM,  with  the  right  line  SN, 
drawn  from  the  focus  per);endicular  on  the  tangent,  falls  in  the  right  line 
AN  that  touches  the  parabola  in  the  principal  vertex. 

PROPOSITION  XIII.    PROBLEM  VIIL 
If  a  body  moves  in  the  perimeter  of  a  parabola  ;  H  is  required  tofitul  the 
law  of  the  centripetal  force  tending  to  the  focus  of  that  figure. 

Retaining  the  construction 
of  the  preceding  Lemma,  let  P  i*^^       q 

be  the  body  in  the  perimeter 
of  the  parabola ;  and  from  the 
place  Q,  into  which  it  is  next 
to  succeed,  draw  QR  parallel 
and  QT  perpendicular  to  SP, 
as  also  Qv  parallel  to  the  tan- 
gent, and  meeting  the  diame- 
ter PG  in  V,  and  the  distance'- 
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•  SP  ia  jr.  Now,  because  of  the  similar  triangles  Ptv,  SPM,  and  of  the 
equal  sides  SP,  SM  of  the  one,  the  sides  Fx  or  QR  and  Pv  of  the  other 
will  be  also  equal.  But  (by  the  conic  sections)  the  square  of  the  ordinate 
Qv  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  the  latus  rectum  and  the  segment  Pr 
of  the  diameter ;  that  is  (by  Lem.  XIII.),  to  the  rectangle  4PS  X  Pt?,  or 
4PS  X  QR ;  and  the  points  P  and  Q  coinciding,  the  ratio  of  Qv  to  Qx 
(by  Cor.  2,  Lem.  VH,)  becomes  a  ratio  of  equality.  And  therefore  Qr^  in 
this  case,  becomes  equal  to  the  rectangle  4PS  X  QA.  But  (because  of  the 
similar  triangles  Q;rT,  SPN),  CU^  is  to  QT*  as  PS«  to  SN^  that  is  (by 
Cor.  1,  Lem.  XIV.),  as  PS  to  SA ;  that  is,  as  4PS  X  OR  to  4SA  X  QR, 
and  therefore  (by  Prop.  IX.  Lib.  V.,  Elem.)  Q'P  and  4SA^  X  QR  are 

Spa           Spa  X  Q'P 
equal    Multiply  these  equals  by  ^p,  and jy^ will  become  equal 

to  SP^  X  4SA :  and  therefore  (by  Cor.  1  and  5,  Prop.  VL),  the  centripetal 
force  is  reciprocally  as  SF^  X  4SA ;  that  is,  because  4S  A  is  given,  recipro- 
cally in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distance  SP.     Q.E.I. 

Cor.  1.  From  the  three  last  Propositions  it  follows,  that  if  any  body  P 
goes  from  the  place  P  with  any  velocity  in  the  direction  of  any  right  line 
PR,  and  at  the  same  time  is  urged  by  the  action  of  a  centripetal  force  that 
is  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  places  from 
the  centre,  the  body  will  move  in  one  of  the  conic  sections,  having  its  fo- 
cus in  the  centre  of  force ;  and  the  contrary.  For  the  focus,  the  point  of 
contact,  and  the  position  of  the  tangent,  being  given,  a  conic  section  may 
be  described,  which  at  that  point  shall  have  a  given  curvature.  But  the 
curvature  is  given  from  the  centripetal  force  and  velocity  of  the  body  be- 
ing given ;  and  two  orbits,  mutually  touching  one  the  other,  cannot  be  de- 
scribed by  the  same  centripetal  force  and  the  same  velocity. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  velocity  with  which  the  body  goes  from  its  place  P  is 
such,  that  in  any  infinitely  small  moment  of  time  the  lineola  PR  may  be 
thereby  described ;  and  the  centripetal  force  such  as  in  the  same  time  to 
move  the  same  body  through  the  space  QR ;  the  body  will  move  in  one  of 

QT* 

the  conic  sections,  whose  principal  latus  rectum  is  the  quantity  j^^-  in  its 

ultimate  state,  when  thelineolaB  PR,  QR  are  diminished  in  infinitum.  In 
these  Corollaries  I  consider  the  circle  as  an  ellipsis ;  and  I  except  the  case 
where  the  body  descends  to  the  centre  in  a  right  line. 

PROPOSITION  XIV.    THEOREM  VL 

IjT  several  bodies  revolve  about  one  common  centre,  and  the  centripetal 

ffurce  is  redprocaUy  in  tlm  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distance  of  plaices 

fnm  the  centre;  I  say,  that  theprinxnpal  latera  recta  of  their  orbits 

mninthe  duplicate  ratio  of  the  areas,  which  the  bodies  by  radii  draum 

•ti  the  emtrt  describe  in  the  same  time. 
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For  (by  Cor.  2,  Prop.  XIII)  the  latus  rectum 

L  is  equal  to  the  quantity^y^in  its  ultimate 

state  when  the  points  P  and  Q  coincide.  But 
the  lineola  QR  in  a  given  time  is  as  the  gen- 
erating centripetal  force;  that  is  (by  supposi- 

tion),  reciprocally  as  SPl    And  therefore-^^- 

is  as  QT*  X  SP*;  that  is,  the  latus  rectum  L  is  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
the  area  QT  X  SP.    aE.D. 

Cor.  Hence  the  whole  area  of  the  ellipsis,  and  the  rectangle  under  the 
axes,  which  is  proportional  to  it,  is  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  subdu- 
plicate  ratio  of  the  latus  rectum,  and  the  ratio  of  the  periodic  time.  For 
the  whole  area  is  as  the  area  QT  X  SP,  described  in  a  given  time,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  periodic  time. 

PROPOSITION  XV.    THEOREM  VH. 

Tite  same  things  being  supposed,  1  say,  that  the  periodic  times  in  ellip- 
ses are  in  the  sesquiplicate  ratio  of  their  greater  axes. 
For  the  lesser  axis  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  greater  axis  and 
the  latus  rectum ;  and,  therefore,  the  rectangle  under  the  axes  is  in  the 
ratio  compounded  of  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  latus  rectum  and  the 
sesquiplicate  ratio  of  the  greater  axis.  But  this  rectangle  (by  Cor.  3, 
Prop.  XIV)  is  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the 
latus  rectum,  and  the  ratio  of  the  periodic  time.  Subduct  from  both  sides 
the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  latus  rectum,  and  there  will  remain  the  ses- 
quiplicate ratio  of  the  greater  axis,  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  periodic  time. 
Q.RD. 

Cor.  Therefore  the  periodic  times  in  ellipses  are  the  same  as  in  circles 
whose  diameters  are  equal  to  the  greater  axes  of  the  ellipses. 

PROPOSITION  XVL    THEOREM  VIH. 

TTifi  same  thitigs  being  supposed,  and  right  lines  being  drawn  to  the 
bodies  that  shall  tovx:h  the  orbits,  and  perpendiculars  being  let  fall  o?i 
those  tangents  from  the  common  focus;  I  say,  that  the  velocities  of 
the  bodies  are  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  the  perpendiadars 
inversely,  and  the  subduplicaie  ratio  of  the  principal  latera  recta 
directly. 
From  the  focus  S  draw  SY  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  PR,  and  the 

velocity  of  the  body  P  will  be  reciprocally  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the 

SY* 
quantity  -y^*    ^^^  ^^^  velocity  is  as  the  infinitely  small  arc  PQ  de- 
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Bcribed  in  a  given  moment  of  time,  that  is  (by 
Lem.  YU),  as  the  tangent  PR ;  that  is  (because 
of  the  proportionals  PR  to  QT,  and  SP  to 

SY),  as ™ ;  or  as  SY  reciprocally, 

and  SP  X  QT  directly ;  but  SP  X  QT  is  as  ! 

the  area  described  in  the  given  time,  that  is  (by 
Prop.  XIV),  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the 
latus  rectum.     CI.E.D. 

Cor.  1.  The  principal  latera  recta  are  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  perpendiculars  and  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  ve- 
locities. 

Cor.  2.  ^Fhe  velocities  of  bodies,  in  their  greatest  and  least  distances  from 
the  common  focus,  arc  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  the  distan- 
ces inversely,  and  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  principal  latera  recta  di- 
rectly.   For  those  perpendiculars  are  now  the  distances. 

Cor.  3.  And  therefore  the  velocity  in  a  conic  section,  at  its  greatest  or 
least  distance  from  the  focus,  is  to  the  velocity  iii  a  circle,  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  centre,  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  principal  latus  rec- 
tum to  the  double  of  that  distance. 

CoR.  4.  The  velocities  of  the  bodies  revolving  in  ellipses,  at  their  mean 
distances  from  the  common  focus,  are  the  same  as  those  of  bodies  revolving 
in  circles,  at  the  same  distances  ;  that  is  (by  Cor.  6,  Prop.  IV),  recipro- 
cally in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  distances.  For  the  perpendiculars 
are  now  the  lesser  semi-axes,  and  these  are  as  mean  proportionals  between 
the  distances  and  the  latera  recta.  Let  this  ratio  inversely  be  compounded 
with  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  latera  rectu  directly,  and  we  shall  have 
the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  distance  inversely. 

CoR.  5.  In  the  same  figure,  or  even  in  different  figures,  whose  principal 
latera  recta  arc  e(|ual,  the  velocity  of  a  body  is  reciprocally  as  the  perpen- 
dicular let  fall  from  the  focus  on  the  tangent. 

CoR.  6.  In  a  parabola,  the  velocity  is  reciprocally  in  the  subduplicate 
ratio  of  the  distance  of  the  body  from  the  focus  of  the  figure ;  it  is  more 
variable  in  the  ellipsis,  and  less  in  the  hyperbola,  than  according  to  this 
ratio.  For  (by  Cor.  2,  Lem.  XIV)  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the 
focus  on  the  tangent  of  a  parabola  is  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  dis- 
tance. In  the  hyperbola  the  perpendicular  is  less  variable ;  in  the  ellipsis 
more. 

CoR,  7.  In  a  parabola,  the  velocity  of  a  body  at  any  distance  from  the 
fecns  is  to  the  velocity  of  a  body  revolving  in  a  circle,  at  the  same  distance 
fi«m  ^  oentro,  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  number  2  to  1 ;  in  the 
iH  it  'vperbola  greater,  than  according  to  this  ratio. 

•  Tdocity  at  the  vertex  of  a  parabola  is  in 
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this  ratio,  and  (by  Cor.  6  of  this  Prop,  and  Prop.  IV)  the  same  proportion 
holds  in  all  distances.  And  hence,  also,  in  a  parabola,  the  velocity  is 
everywhere  equal  to  the  velocity  of  a  body  revolving  in  a  circle  at  half  the 
distance ;  in  the  ellipsis  it  is  less,  and  in  the  hyperbola  greater. 

Cor.  S.  The  velocity  of  a  body  revolving  in  any  conic  section  is  to  the 
velocity  of  a  body  revolving  in  a  circle,  at  the  distance  of  half  the  princi- 
pal latus  rectum  of  the  section,  as  that  distance  to  the  perpendicular  let 
fall  from  the  focus  on  the  tangent  of  the  section.  This  appears  from 
Cor.  5. 

Cor.  9.  Wherefore  since  (by  Cor.  6,  Prop.  IV),  the  velocity  of  a  body 
revolving  in  this  circle  is  to  the  velocity  of  another  body  revolving  in  any 
other  circle  reciprocally  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  distances ;  there- 
fore, ex  cequo,  the  velocity  of  a  body  revolving  in  a  conic  section  will  be 
to  the  velocity  of  a  body  revolving  in  a  circle  at  the  same  distance  as  a 
mean  proportional  between  that  common  distance,  and  half  the  principal 
latus  rectum  of  the  section,  to  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  common 
focus  upon  the  tangent  of  the  section. 

PROPOSITION  XVIL    PROBLEM  IX. 

Supposing  the  centripetal  force  to  be  reciprocally  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  the  distances  of  places  from  the  centre,  and  that  the  abso- 
lute quantity  of  tliat  force  is  knmon  ;  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
line  which  a  body  will  describe  that  is  let  go  from  a  given  place  with  a 
given  velocity  in  the  direction  of  a  given  right  line. 
Let  the  centripetal  force 
tending  to  the  point  S  be 
such  as  will  make  the  body 
p  revolve  in  any  given  orbit 
p(/ ;  and  suppose  the  velocity 
of  this  body  in  tlie  place  p 
is  known.    Then  from  the 
place  P  suppose  the  body  P 
to  be  let  go  with  a  given  ve- 
locity in  the  direction  of  the 
line  PR ;  but  by  virtue  of  a 
centripetal  force  to  be  immediately  turned  aside  from  that  right  line  into 
the  conic  section  PQ.     This,  the  right  line  PR  will  therefore  touch  in  P. 
Suppose  likewise  that  the  right  line  pr  touches  the  orbit  pq  in  p;  and  if 
from  S  you  suppose  perpendiculars  let  fall  on  those  tangents,  the  principal 
latus  rectum  of  the  conic  section  (by  Cor.  1,  Prop.  XVI)  will  be  to  the 
principal  latus  rectum  of  that  orbit  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  duplicate 
ratio  of  the  perpendiculars,  and  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities ;  and 
is  therefore  given.     Let  this  latus  rectum  be  L ;  the  focus  S  of  the  conic 
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section  is  also  given.  Let  the  angle  RPH  be  the  complement  of  the  angle 
RPS  to  two  right ;  and  the  line  PH,  in  which  the  other  focus  H  is  placed, 
is  given  by  position.  Let  fall  SK  perpendicular  on  PH,  and  erect  the 
conjugate  semi-axis  BC  ;  this  done,  we  shall  have  SP^ —  2KPH  +  Pff 
=  SIP  =  4CH2  =  4BH«— 4BC2  =  SP  4-  Pff— L  x  SP  +  PH  = 
SP2  +  2SPH  +  Pff — L  X  SP  H-  PH.  Add  on  both  sides  2KPH- 
SP2— PH*  +  L  X  SP  -f  PH,  and  we  shall  have  L  X  SP  +  PH  =  2SPH 
+  2KPH,  or  SP  +  PH  to  PH,  as  2SP  +  2KP  to  L.  ^Vhence  PH  ifl 
given  both  in  length  and  position.  That  is,  if  the  velocity  of  the  body 
in  P  is  such  that  the  latus  rectum  L  is  less  than  2SP  +  2KP,  PH  will 
lie  on  the  same  side  of  the  tangent  PR  with  the  line  SP ;  and  therefore 
the  figure  will  be  an  ellipsis,  which  from  the  given  foci  S,  H,  and  the 
principal  axis  SP  +  PH,  is  given  also.  But  if  the  velocity  of  the  body 
is  80  great,  that  the  latus  rectum  L  becomes  equal  to  2SP  -f  2KP,  the 
length  PH  will  be  infinite ;  and  therefore,  the  figure  will  be  a  parabola, 
which  has  its  axis  SH  parallel  to  the  line  PK,  and  is  thence  given.  But 
if  the  body  goes  from  its  place  P  with  a  yet  greater  velocity,  the  length 
PH  is  to  be  taken  on  the  other  side  the  tangent ;  and  so  the  tangent  pas- 
sing between  the  foci,  the  figure  will  be  an  hyperbola  having  its  principal 
axis  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  lines  SP  and  PH,  and  thence  is  given. 
For  if  the  body,  in  these  cases,  revolves  in  a  conic  section  so  found,  it  is 
demonstrated  in  Prop.  XI,  XII,  and  XHI,  that  the  centripetal  force  will 
be  reciprocaUy  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  body  from  the  centre 
of  force  S ;  and  therefore  we  have  rightly  determined  the  line  PQ,  which 
a  body  let  go  from  a  given  place  P  with  a  given  velocity,  and  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  right  line  PR  given  by  position,  would  describe  with  such  a 
force.    Q.E.F. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  in  every  conic  section,  from  the  principal  vertex  D,  the 
latua  rectum  L,  and  the  focus  S  given,  the  other  focus  H  is  given,  by 
taking  DH  to  DS  as  the  latus  rectum  to  the  difference  between  the  latus 
rectum  and  4DS.  For  the  proportion,  SP  -h  PH  to  PH  as  2SP  +  2KP 
to  L,  becomes,  in  the  case  of  this  Corollary,  DS  +  DH  to  DH  as  4DS  to 
L,  and  by  division  DS  to  DH  as  4DS  —  L  to  L. 

Cor.  2.  Whence  if  the  velocity  of  a  body  in  the  principal  vertex  D  is 
given,  the  orbit  may  be  readily  found ;  to  wit,  by  taking  its  latus  rectum 
to  twice  the  distance  DS,  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  this  given  velocity  to 
tike  velocity  of  a  body  revolving  in  a  circle  at  the  distance  DS  (by  Cor. 
^Piop.  XVL),  and  then  taking  DH  to  DS  as  the  latus  rectum  to  the 
( between  the  latus  rectum  and  4DS. 
.  3u  Hence  also  if  a  body  move  in  any  conic  section,  and  is  forced 
^*ili  «Ut  by  an^  t«*^«iai.  you  may  discover  the  orbit  in  which  it  will 
*1  ^  compounding  the  proper  motion  of 
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the  body  with  that  motion,  which  the  impulse  alone  would  generate,  you 
will  have  the  motion  with  which  the  body  will  go  off  from  a  given  place 
of  impulse  in  the  direction  of  a  right  line  given  in  position. 

Cor.  4.  And  if  that  body  is  continually  disturbed  by  the  action  of  some 
foreign  force,  we  may  nearly  know  its  course,  by  collecting  the  changes 
which  that  force  introduces  in  some  points,  and  estimating  the  continual 
changes  it  will  undergo  in  the  intermediate  places,  from  the  analogy  that 
appears  in  the  progress  of  the  series. 

SCHOLIUM. 

If  a  body  P,  by  means  of  a  centripetal 
force  tending  to  any  given  point  R,  move 
in  the  perimeter  of  any  given  conic  sec- 
tion whose  centre  is  C ;  and  the  law  of 
the  centripetal  force  is  required :  draw 
C6  parallel  to  the  radius  KP,  and  meet- 
ing the  tangent  PG  of  the  orbit  in  G ; 
and  the  force  required  (by  Cor.  1,  and 

CGr* 

Schol.  Prop.  X.,  and  Cor.  3,  Prop.  VII.)  will  be  as  ^pj. 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  finding  of  elliptic,  parabolic,  and  hyperbolic  orbits,  from  the 
focus  given. 

LEMMA  XV. 

If  from  the  twofod  S,  H,  of  any  ellipsis  or  hyberbola,  we  draw  to  any 
third  point  V  the  right  lines  SV,  HV,  whereof  one  HV  is  equal  to  the 
principal  axis  of  the  figure,  that  is,  to  the  axis  in  which  the  foci  are 
situated,  the  other,  SV,  is  bisected  in  T  by  the  perpendicular  TR  let 
fall  upon  it ;  that  perpendicular  TR  toill  somekohere  tou^h  the  conic 
section :  and,  vice  versa,  if  it  does  touch  it,  HV  will  be  equal  to  the 
principal  axis  of  the  figure. 
For,  let  the  perpendicular  TR  cut  the  right  line 
HV,  produced,  if  need  be,  in  R ;  and  join  SR.     Bo- 
cause  TS,  TV  are  equal,  therefore  the  right  lines  SR, 
VR,  as  well  as  the  angles  TRS,  TRV,  will  be  also  -^ 
equal.     Whence  the  point  R  will  be  in  the  conic  section,  and  the  perpen- 
dicular TR  will  touch  the  same ;  and  the  contrary.     Q.E.D. 
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PROPOSITION  XVIII.    PROBLEM  X. 

F)'om  afoc7/s  and  the  principal  axes  given,  to  describe  elliptic  and  hy- 
perbolic trajectories,  which  shall  pass  through  given  paints,  and  touch 
right  lines  given  by  position. 

Let  S  be  the  common  focus  of  the  figures ;  ABA  ^ 

the  length  of  the  principal  axis  of  any  trajectory ;  ^        p  T^ 

P  a  point  through  which  the  trajectory  should  \ /R 

pass ;  and  TR  a  right  line  which  it  should  touch.  /^? ^^[/ 

About  the  centre  P,  with  the  interval  AB  — SP,  X   S  ^i 

if  the  orbit  is  an  ellipsis,  or  AB   f-  SP,  if  the       >  G  * 

orbit  is  an  hyperbola,  describe  the  circle  HG.  On  the  tangent  TR  let  fall 
the  perpendicular  ST,  and  produce  the  same  to  V,  so  that  TV  may  be 
equal  to  ST ;  and  about  V  as  a  centre  with  the  interval  AB  describe  the 
circle  FH.  In  this  manner,  whether  two  points  P,  p,  are  given,  or  two 
tangents  TR,  tr,  or  a  point  P  and  a  tangent  TR,  we  are  to  describe  two 
circles.  Let  H  be  their  common  intersection,  and  from  the  foci  S,  H,  with 
the  given  axis  describe  the  trajectory :  I  say,  the  thing  is  done.  For  (be- 
cause PH  +  SP  in  the  ellipsis,  and  PH  —  SP  in  the  hyperbola,  is  equal 
to  the  axis)  the  described  trajectory  will  pass  through  the  point  P,  and  (by 
the  preceding  Lemma)  will  touch  the  right  line  TR.  And  by  the  same 
argument  it  will  either  pass  through  the  two  points  P,  p,  or  touch  the  two 
right  lines  TR,  tr.    Q.E.F. 

PROPOSITION  XIX.     PROBLEM  XI. 

Abmit  a  given  focus,  to  describe  a  parabolic  trajectory,  which  shall  pass 
through  given  points,  and  touch  right  lines  given  by  position. 
Let  S  be  the  focus,  P  a  point,  and  TR  a  tangent  of 
the  trajectory  to  be  described.  About  P  as  a  centre, 
with  the  interval  PS,  describe  the  circle  FG.  From 
the  focus  let  fall  ST  perpendicular  on  the  tangent,  and 
produce  the  same  to  V,  so  as  TV  may  be  equal  to  ST. 
After  the  same  manner  another  circle  fg  is  to  be  de- 
scribed, if  another  point/?  is  given  ;  or  another  point  vT  ■ 
is  to  be  found,  if  another  tangent  tr  is  given;  then  draw 
the  right  line  IF,  which  shall  touch  the  two  circles  FG,/g,  if  two  points 
P,  p  are  given ;  or  pass  through  the  two  points  V,  v,  if  two  tangents  TR, 
ir,  are  given :  or  touch  the  circle  FG,  and  pass  through  the  point  V,  if  the 
point  P  and  the  tangent  TR  are  given.  On  FI  let  fall  the  perpendicular 
SI,  uid  bisect  the  same  in  K ;  and  with  the  axis  SK  and  princip^  vertex  K 
d«cribe  a  paraho'      '  '  -  thing  is  done.    For  this  parabola  (because 

iKit«itu)  "P)wiU  pass  through  the  point  P;  and 
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(by  Cor.  3,  Lem.  XIV)  because  ST  is  equal  to  TV,  and  STR  a  nght  an- 
gle, it  will  touch  the  right  line.TR.     QJJP. 

PROPOSITION  XX.    PROBLEM  XH. 

About  a  given  focus  to  describe  any  trajectory  given  in  specie  which  shall 
pass  through  given  points,  and  touch  right  lines  given  by  position. 
Case  1.  About  the  focus  S  it  is  re-     j^  ^ 

nired  to  describe  a  trajectory  ABC,  pass-     [  —^ 

ing  through  two  points  B,  C.    Because  the  K.| ft^    /' 

trajectory  is  given  in  specie,  the  ratio  of  the     J (    \/ 

principal  axis  to  the  distance  of  the  foci     GAS  H 

xrill  be  given.  In  that  ratio  take  KB  to  BS,  and  LC  to  CS.  About  the 
centres  B,  C,  with  the  intervals  BK,  CL,  describe  two  circles ;  and  on  the 
right  line  KL,  that  touches  the  same  in  K  and  L,  let  fall  the  perpendicu- 
lar SG ;  which  cut  in  A  and  a,  so  that  GA  may  be  to  AS,  and  Ga  to  oS, 
as  KB  to  BS ;  and  with  the  axis  Aa,  and  vertices  A,  a,  describe  a  trajectory : 
I  say  the  thing  is  done.  For  let  H  be  the  other  focus  of  the  described 
figure,  and  seeing  GA  is  to  AS  as  Ga  to  aS,  then  by  division  we  shall 
have  Go — GA,  or  Aa  to  aS — AS,  or  SH  in  the  same  ratio,  and  therefore 
in  the  ratio  which  the  principal  axis  of  the  figure  to  be  described  has  to 
the  distance  of  its  foci ;  and  therefore  the  described  figure  is  of  the  same 
species  with  the  figure  which  was  to  be  described.  And  since  KB  to  BS, 
and  LC  to  CS,  are  in  the  same  ratio,  this  figure  will  pass  through  the 
points  B,  C,^  as  is  manifest  from  the  conic  sections. 

Case  2.  About  the  focus  S  it  is  required  to 
describe  a  trajectory  which  shall  somewhere 
touch  two  right  lines  TR,  tr.  From  the  focus 
on  those  tangents  let  fall  the  perpendiculars 
ST,  S/,  which  produce  to  V,  v,  so  that  TV,  tv 
may  be  equal  to  TS,  /S.  Bisect  Vv  in  O,  and 
erect  the  indefinite  perpendicular  OH,  and  cut  j, 
the  right  line  VS  infinitely  produced  in  K  and  V 
A:,  so  that  VK  be  to  KS,  and  VA  to  ArS,  as  the  principal  axis  of  the  tra- 
jectory to  be  described  is  to  the  distance  of  its  foci.  On  the  diameter 
K^  describe  a  circle  cutting  OH  in  H ;  and  with  the  foci  S,  H,  and 
principal  axis  equal  to  VH,  describe  a  trajectory :  I  say,  the  thing  is  done. 
For  bisecting  YJc  in  X,  and  joining  HX,  HS,  HV,  Hv,  because  VK  is  to 
KS  as  VA:  to  A-S ;  and  by  composition,  as  VK  +  VA:  to  KS  +  A:S ;  and 
by  division,  as  VA-  — VK  to  A-S  — KS,  that  is,  as  2VX  to  2KX,  and 
2KX  to  2SX,  and  therefore  as  VX  to  HX  and  HX  to  SX,  the  triangles 
VXH,  HXS  will  be  similar;  therefore  VH  will  be  to  SH  as  VX  to  XH; 
and  therefore  as  VK  to  kS.  Wherefore  VH,  the  principal  axis  of  the 
described  trajectory,  has  the  same  ratio  to  SH,  the  distance  of  the  foci^  a* 
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the  principal  axis  of  the  trajectory  which  was  to  be  described  has  to  the 
distance  of  its  foci ;  and  is  therefore  of  the  same  species.  And  seeing  YH, 
rH  are  equal  to  the  principal  axis,  and  VS,  vS  are  perpendicolarly  bisected 
by  the  right  lines  TR,  /r,  it  is  evident  (by  Lem.  XV)  that  those  right 
lines  touch  the  described  trajectory.    Q.RF. 

Case.  3.  About  the  focus  S  it  is  required  to  describe  a  trajectory,  which 
shall  touch  a  right  line  TR  in  a  given  Point  R.  On  the  right  line  TR 
let  fall  the  perpendicular  ST,  which  produce  to  V,  so  tliat  TV  may  be 
equal  to  ST ;  join  VR,  and  cut  the  right  line  VS  indefinitely  produced 
in  K  and  /r,  so  that  VK  may  be  to  SK,  and  Yk  to  8k,  as  the  principal 
axis  of  the  ellipsis  to  be  described  to  the  distance  of  its  foci ;  and  on  the 
diameter  Kk  describing  a  circle,  cut  the 
right  line  VR  produced  in  H ;  then  with 
the  foci  S,  H,  and  principal  axis  equal  to 
VH,  describe  a  trajectory :  I  say,  the  thing  .. 
is  done.  For  VH  is  to  SH  as  VK  to  SK,  V 
and  therefore  as  the  principal  axis  of  the  trajectory  which  was  to  be  de- 
scribed to  the  distance  of  its  foci  (as  appears  from  what  we  have  demon- 
strated in  Case  2) ;  and  therefore  the  described  trajectory  is  of  the  same 
species  with  that  which  was  to  be  described ;  but  that  the  right  line  TR, 
by  which  the  angle  VRS  is  bisected,  touches  the  trajectory  in  the  point  R, 
is  certain  from  the  properties  of  the  conic  sections.    Q.RF. 

Case  4.  About  the  focus  S  it  is  r 

required  to  describe  a  trajectory 
APB  that  shall  touch  a  right  line 
TR,  and  pass  through  any  given 
point  P  without  the  tangent,  and 
shall  be  similar  to  the  figure  ap6, 
described  with  the  principal  axis  ab^ 
and  foci  s,  h.  On  the  tangent  TR 
let  fall  the  perpendicular  ST,  which 
produce  to  V,  so  that  TV  may  be  ;'';;'.'---''' 
equal  to  ST ;  and  making  the  an-  '^> 

gles  hsq^  shq,  equal  to  the  angles  VSP,  SVP,  about  ;  as  a  centre,  and 
with  an  interval  which  shall  be  to  o^  as  SP  to  VS,  describe  a  circle  cut- 
ting the  figure  apb  in  p :  join  sp,  and  draw 
SH  such  that  it  may  be  to  ^A  as  SP  is  to  sp, 
and  may  make  the  angle  PSH  equal  to  the 
angle  psh,  and  the  angle  VSH  equal  to  the 
angle  psq.  Then  with  the  foci  S,  H,  and  b( 
principal  axis  AB,  equal  to  the  distance  VH, 
doMsribe  a  oon?-  '  say,  the  thing  is 

Jkn*;  fcv  it  it  shall  be  to 
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sp  VAsk  is  to  sq,  and  shall  make  the  angle  vsp  equal  to  the  angle  hsq,  and 
the  angle  vsh  equal  to  the  angle  psq,  the  triangles  «?A,  spq,  will  be  similar, 
and  therefore  vh  will  be  to  j9y  as  ^A  is  to  ^^^  /  that  is  (because  of  the  simi- 
lar triangles  VSP,  hsq),  as  VS  is  to  SP,  or  a«  a*  to  jh/.  Wherefore 
vh  and  ab  are  equal.  But,  because  of  the  similar  triangles  VSH.  vshj  VH 
b  to  SH  as  vh  to  sh  ;  that  is,  the  axis  of  the  conic  section  now  described 
is  to  the  distance  of  its  foci  as  the  axis  ab  to  the  distance  of  the  foci  sh  ; 
and  therefore  the  figure  now  described  is  similar  to  the  figure  aph.  But, 
because  the  triangle  PSH  is  similar  to  the  triangle /?5A,  this  figure  passes 
through  the  point  P ;  and  because  VH  is  equal  to  its  axis,  and  VS  is  per- 
pendicularly bisected  by  the  right  line  TR,  the  said  figure  touches  the 
right  line  TR.     Q.E.F. 

LEMMA  XVI. 

From  three  givoi  points  to  draw  to  a  fourth  point  that  is  not  given  three 
right  lines  whose  differences  shall  be  eit/ier  given,  or  none  at  all. 
Case  1.  liCt  the  given  points  be  A,  B,  C,  and  Z  the  fourth  point  which 
we  are  to  find ;  because  of  tlie  given  difference  of  the  lines  AZ,  BZ,  the 
locus  of  the  point  Z  will  be  an  hyperbola 
whose  foci  are  A  and  B,  and  whose  princi- 
pal axis  is  the  given  difference.     Let  that 
ixis  be  MN.    Taking  PM  to  MA  as  MN 
is  to  AB,  erect  PR  perpendicular  to  AB, 
md  let  fall  ZR  perpendicular  to  PR ;  then 
from  the  nature  of  the  hyperbola,  ZR  will 
3e  to  AZ  as  MN  is  to  AB.     And  by  the  » 
ike  argument,  the  locus  of  the  point  Z  will 
ye  another  hyperbola,  whose  foci  are  A,  C,  and  whose  principal  axis  is  the 
lifferehce  between  AZ  and  CZ ;  and  QS  a  perpendicular  on  AC  may  be 
Irawn,  to  which  (QS)  if  from  any  point  Z  of  this  hyperbola  a  perpendicular 
ZS  is  let  fall  (this  ZS),  shall  be  to  AZ  as  the  difference  between  AZ  and 
yZ  is  to  AC.     Wherefore  the  ratios  of  ZR  and  ZS  to  AZ  are  given,  and 
jonsequently  the  ratio  of  ZR  to  ZS  one  to  the  other ;  and  therefore  if  the 
•ight  lines  RP,  SQ,  meet  in  T,  and  TZ  and  TA  are  drawn,  the  figure 
FRZS  will  be  given  in  specie,  and  the  right  line  TZ,  in  which  the  point 
5  is  somewhere  placed,  will  be  given  in  position.     There  will  be  given 
iLso  the  right  line  TA,  and  the  angle  ATZ ;  and  because  the  ratios  of  AZ 
aid  TZ  to  ZS  are  given,  their  ratio  to  each  other  is  given  also ;  and 
hence  will  be  given  likewise  the  triangle  ATZ,  whose  vertex  is  the  point 

5.  aE.i. 

Case  2.  If  two  of  the  three  lines,  for  example  AZ  and  BZ,  are  equal, 
jraw  the  right  line  TZ  so  as  to  bisect  the  right  line  AB ;  then  find  the 
riangle  ATZ  as  above.    Q.E.L 
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Case  3.  If  all  the  three  are  equal,  the  point  Z  will  be  placed  in  the 
c«itre  of  a  circle  that  passes  through  the  points  A,  B,  C.    QJSX 

This  problematic  Lemma  is  likewise  solved  in  ApoUonius's  Book  of 
Tactions  restored  by  Vieta. 

PROPOSITION  XXL     PROBLEM  XIEL 
Abmit  a  given  focua  to  describe  a  trajectory  that  shall  pass  through 

given  points  and  touch  right  lines  given  by  position. 

Let  the  focus  S,  the  point  P,  and  the  tangent  TR  be  given,  and  suppose 
that  the  other  focus  H  is  to  be  found. 
On  the  tangent  let  fall  the  perpendicular 
ST,  which  produce  to  Y,  so  that  TY  may 
be  equal  to  ST,  and  YH  will  be  equal 
to  the  principal  axis.  Join  SP,  HP,  and 
SP  will  be  the  difference  between  HP  and 
the  principal  axis.  After  this  manner, 
if  more  tangents  TR  are  given,  or  more 
points  P,  we  shall  always  determine  as 

many  lines  YH,  or  PH,  drawn  from  the  said  points  Y  or  P,  to  the  focus 
H,  which  either  shall  \^  equal  to  the  axes,  or  differ  from  the  axes  by  given 
lengths  SP ;  and  therefore  which  shall  either  be  equal  among  themselves, 
or  shall  have  given  differences ;  from  whence  (by  the  preceding  Lemma), 
that  other  focus  H  is  given.  But  having  the  foci  and  the  length  of  the 
axis  (which  is  either  YH,  or,  if  the  trajectory  be  an  ellipsis,  PH  4-  SP; 
or  PH  —  SP,  if  it  be  an  hyperbola),  the  trajectory  is  given.    Q.RL 

SCHOLIUM. 

When  the  trajectory  is  an  hyperbola,  I  do  not  comprehend  its  conjugate 
hyperbola  under  the  name  of  this  trajectory.  For  a  body  going  on  with  a 
continued  motion  can  never  pass  out  of  one  hyperbola  into  its  conjugate 
hyperbola. 

The  case  when  three  points  are  given 
IS  more  readily  solved  thus.  Let  B,  C, 
D,  be  the  given  points.  Join  BC,  CD, 
and  produce  them  to  E,  F,  so  as  EB  may 
be  to  EC  as  SB  to  SC;  and  FC  to  FD 
as  SC  to  SD.  On  EF  drawn  and  pro- 
duced let  fall  the  perpendiculars  SG, 
BH,  and  in  GS  produced  indefinitely  jj'' 
take  GA  to  AS,  and  Ga  to  aS,  as  HB 
is  to  BS ;  then  A  will  be  the  vertex,  and  Aa  the  principal  axis  of  the  tra- 
jectory ;  which,  according  as  G A  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than 
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AS,  will  be  either  an  ellipsis,  a  parabola,  or  an  hyperbola ;  the  point  a  in 
the  first  case  falling  on  the  same  side  of  the  line  GF  as  the  point  A ;  in 
the  second,  going  off  to  an  infinite  distance;  in  the  third,  falling  on  the 
other  side  of  the  line  GF.  For  if  on  GF  the  perpendiculars  CI,  DK  are 
let  fall,  IC  will  be  to  HB  as  EC  to  EB;  that  is,  as  SC  to  SB;  and  by 
permutation,  IC  to  SC  as  HB  to  SB,  or  as  GA  to  SA.  And,  by  the  like 
argument,  we  may  proye  that  KD  is  to  SD  in  the  same  ratio.  Where- 
fore the  points  B,  C,  D  lie  in  a  conic  section  described  about  the  focus  S, 
in  such  manner  that  all  the  right  lines  drawn  from  the  focus  S  to  the 
several  points  of  the  section,  and  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  same 
points  on  the  right  line  GF,  are  in  that  given  ratio. 

That  excellent  geometer  M.  De  la  Hire  has  solved  this  Problem  much 
afker  the  same  way,  in  his  Conies,  Prop.  XXV.,  Lib.  VIIL 


SECTION  V. 
Hew  the  orbits  are  to  be  found  when  neither  focus  is  given. 

LEMMA  XVn. 
Iffrofn  any  point  V  of  a  given  conic  section,  to  the  four  produced  sides 
AB,  CD,  AC,  DB,  of  any  trapezium  ABDC  inscribed  in  that  section, 
09  many  right  lines  PQ,  PR,  PS,  PT  are  draian  in  given  angles, 
each  line  to  each  side  ;  the  rectangle  PQ  X  PR  of  those  on  the  opposite 
sides  AB,  CD,  ioUl  be  to  the  rectangle  PS  X  PT  of  those  on  the  other 
two  opposite  sides  AC,  BD,  in  a  given  ratio. 
Case  1.  Let  us  suppose,  first,  that  the  lines  drawn 
to  one  pair  of  opposite  sides  are  parallel  to  either  of    I  "\^^^      p      \f^ 

the  other  sides;  as  PQ,  and  PR  to  the  side  AC,  and  ^^        " 

PS  and  PT  to  the  side  AB.    And  farther,  that  one 
pair  of  the  opposite  sides,  as  AC  and  BD,  are  parallel 

betwixt  themselves ;  then  the  right  line  which  bisects  ^^[; /q- 

those  parallel  sides  will  be  one  of  the  diameters  of  the  i. 

conic  section,  and  will  likewise  bisect  RQ  Let  O  be  the  point  in  which 
RQ  is  bisected,  and  PC  will  be  an  ordinate  to  that  diameter.  Produce 
PO  to  K,  so  that  OK  may  be  equal  to  PC,  and  OK  will  be  an  ordinate 
on  the  other  side  of  that  diameter.  Since,  therefore,  the  points  A,  B,  P, 
and  K  are  placed  in  the  conic  section,  and  PK  cuts  AB  in  a  given  angle, 
the  rectangle  PQK  (by  Prop.  XVIL,  XIX.,  XXL  and  XXIU.,  Book  III., 
of  Apollonius  s  Conies)  will  be  to  the  rectangle  AQB  in  a  given  ratio 
But  QK  and  PR  are  equal,  as  being  the  differences  of  the  equal  lines  OK, 
OP,  and  OQ,  OR ;  whence  the  rectangles  PQK  and  PQ  X  PR  are  equal ; 
and  therefore  the  rectangle  PQ  X  PR  is  to  the  rectangle  A^^B,  that  s,  to 
the  rectangle  PS  X  PT  in  a  given  ratio.    Q.E.D. 
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Case  2.  Let  us  next  suppose  that  the  oppo- 
site sides  AC  and  BD  of  the  trapezium  are  not 
parallel.  Draw  Bd  parallel  to  AC,  and  meeting 
as  well  the  right  line  ST  in  ^,  as  the  conic  section 
in  d.  Join  Cd  cutting  PQ  in  r,  and  draw  DM 
parallel  to  PQ,  cutting  Cd  in  M,  and  AB  in  N. 
I'hen  (because  of  the  similar  triangles  BT^, 
DBN),  Bt  or  Pft  is  to  T^  as  DN  to  NB.  And 
so  Rr  is  to  AQ  or  PS  as  DM  to  AN.  Wherefore,  by  multiplying  the  antece- 
dents by  the  antecedents,  apd  the  consequents  by  the  consequents^  as  the 
rectangle  PQ  X  Rr  is  to  the  rectangle  PS  X  Tt,  so  will  the  rectangle 
N  i)M  be  to  the  rectangle  ANB ;  and  (by  Case  1)  so  ii^  the  rectangle 
PQ,  X  Pr  to  the  rectangle  PS  X  P^ ;  and  by  division,  so  is  the  rectangle 
PQ  X  PR  to  the  rectangle  PS  X  PT.    Q.RD. 

Case  3.  Let  us  suppose^  lastly,  the  four  lines 
PQ,  PR,  PS,  PT,  not  to  be  parallel  to  the  sides 
AC,  AB,  but  any  way  inclined  to  them.  In  their 
place  draw  Py,  Pr,  parallel  to  AC ;  and  P^,  P/  gj- 
parallel  to  AB ;  and  because  the  angles  of  the 
triangles  PQ^,  PRr,  PS^,  PT/  are  given,  the  ra- 
tios of  PQ  to  Py,  PR  to  Pr,  PS  to  P5,  PT  to  Ft 
will  be  also  given ;  and  therefore  the  compound-  ^ 

ed  ratios  PQ  X  PR  to  Vq  X  Pr,  and  PS  X  PT  to  P^  X  P/  are 
given.  But  from  what  we  have  demonstrated  before,  the  ratio  of  Pq  X  Vt 
to  Fs  X  Pt  is  given ;  and  therefore  also  the  ratio  of  PQ  X  PR  to  PS  X 
PT.    Q.RD. 

LEMMA  XVra. 
The  Slim  things  supposed^  if  the  rectangle  PQ  X  PR  of  the  lines  drmtm 
to  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  trapezium  is  to  the  rectangle  PS  X  PT 
of  those  dravm  to  the  other  two  sides  in  a  given  ratio,  the  point  P, 
from  whence  those  lines  are  drawn,  wUl  be  placed  in  a  conic  section 
described  about  the  trapezium. 
Conceive  a  conic  section  to  be  described  pas- 
sing through  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  any 
one  of  the  infinite  number  of  points  P,  as  for        Z^:""" 
example  p ;  I  say,  the  point  P  will  be  always  cv 
placed  in  this  section.    H  you  deny  the  thing, 
join  AP  cutting  this  conic  section  somewhere 
else,  if  possible,  than  in  P,  as  in  b.    Therefore 

if  from  those  points  p  and  b,  in  the  given  angles       ^^     ^ 

to  the  sides  of  the  trapezium,  we  draw  the  right      "       ^  AQ     ^* 

lines  pq,  pr,  ps,  pt,  and  bk,bn,bf,bd,  we  shall  have,  as  6A:  X  bn'to  bf  X  bd, 
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so  (bj  Lem.  XVII)  pq  X  pr  tops  X  pt ;  and  so  (by  supposition)  PCI  X 
PR  to  PS  X  PT.  And  because  of  the  similar  trapezia  bkAf,  POAS,  as 
bk  to  bffSO  PQ  to  PS.  Wherefore  by  dividing  the  terms  of  the  preceding 
proportion  by  the  correspondent  terms  of  this,  we  shall  have  bnto  bd  2a 
PR  to  PT.  And  therefore  the  equiangular  trapezia  Dnbd,  DRPT,  are 
similar,  and  consequently  their  diagonals  D6,  DP  do  coincide.  Wherefore 
b  falls  in  the  intersection  of  the  right  lines  AP,  DP,  and  consequently 
coincides  with  the  point  P.  And  therefore  the  point  P,  wherever  it  is 
taken,  falls  to  be  in  the  assigned  conic  section.    Q.E.D. 

Cor.  Hence  if  three  right  lines  PQ,  PR,  PS,  are  drawn  from  a  com- 
mon point  P,  to  as  many  other  right  lines  given  in  position,  AB^  CD,  AC, 
each  to  each,  in  as  many  angles  respectively  given,  and  the  rectangle  PQ 
X  PR  under  any  two  of  the  lines  drawn  be  to  the  square  of  the  third  PS 
in  a  given  ratio ;  the  point  P,  from  which  the  right  lines  are  drawn,  will 
be  placed  in  a  conic  section  that  touches  the  lines  AB,  CD  in  A  and  C ; 
and  the  contrary.  For  the  position  of  the  three  right  lines  AB,  CD,  AC 
remaining  the  same,  let  the  line  BD  approach  to  and  coincide  with  the 
line  AC ;  then  let  the  line  PT  come  likewise  to  coincide  with  the  line  PS ; 
and  the  rectangle  PS  X  PT  will  become  PS^  and  the  right  lines  AB,  CD, 
which  before  did  cut  the  curve  in  the  points  A  and  B,  C  and  D,  can  no 
longer  cut,  but  only  touch,  the  curve  in  those  coinciding  points. 

SCHOLIUM. 

In  this  Lemma,  the  name  of  conic  section  is  to  be  understood  in  a  large 
sense,  comprehending  as  well  the  rectilinear  section  through  the  vertex  of 
the  cone,  as  the  circular  one  parallel  to  the  base.  For  if  the  point  jd  hap- 
pens to  be  in  a  right  line,  by  which  the  points  A  and  D,  or  C  and  B  are 
joined,  the  conic  section  will  be  changed  into  two  right  lines,  one  of  which 
is  that  right  line  upon  which  the  point  p  falls, 
and  the  other  is  a  right  line  that  joins  the  other 
two  of  the  four  points.  H  the  two  opposite  an-  ^fir"^ 
gles  of  the  trapezium  taken  together  are  equal  c  v>.!^\  .^^^'- 

to  two  right  angles,  and  if  the  four  lines  PQ,     \      \**^^^s:^^^A \     I 
PR,  PS,  PT,  are  drawn  to  the  sides  thereof  at      W'^' y^^^ 
right  angles,  or  any  other  equal  angles,  and  the    A     \f  \  \    bT* 

rectangle  PQ  X  PR  under  two  of  the  lines       \^'^ \  '       I 

drawn  PQ  and  PR,  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  ^  ^  ^ 

PS  X  PT  under  the  other  two  PS  and  PT,  the  conic  section  will  become 
a  circle.  And  the  same  thing  will  happen  if  the  four  lines  are  drawn  in 
any  angles,  and  the  rectangle  PQ  X  PR,  under  one  pair  of  the  lines  drawn, 
is  to  the  rectangle  PS  X  PT  under  the  other  pair  as  the  rectangle  under 
the  sines  of  the  angles  S,  T,  in  which  the  two  last  lines  PS,  PT  are  drawn 
to  the  rectangle  under  the  sines  of  the  angles  Q,  R,  in  which  the  first  two 
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PQ,  PR  are  drawn.  In  all  other  cases  the  locus  of  the  point  P  will  be 
one  of  the  three  figures  which  pass  commonly  by  the  name  of  the  conic 
sections.  But  in  room  of  the  trapezium  A  BCD,  we  may  substitute  a 
quadrilateral  figure  whose  two  opposite  sides  cross  one  another  like  diago- 
nals. And  one  or  two  of  the  four  points  A,  B,  C,  D  may  be  supposed  to 
be  removed  to  an  infinite  distance,  by  which  means  the  sides  of  the  figure 
which  converge  to  those  points,  will  become  parallel ;  and  in  this  case  the 
conic  section  will  pass  through  the  other  points,  and  will  go  the  same  way 
as  the  parallels  in  infinitum. 

LEMMA  XIX. 
7b  find  a  point  V  from  which  if  four  right  lines  PQ,  PR,  PS,  PT  «« 
drawn  to  as  many  other  right  lines  AB,  CD,  AC,  BD,  given  by.  posi- 
tion, each  to  each,  at  given  angles,  the  rectangle  PQ  X  PR,  under  any 
two  of  the  lines  drawn,  shall  be  to  the  rectangle  PS  X  PT,  under  the 
other  tivo,  in  a  given  ratio. 
.  Suppose  the  lines  AB,  CD,  to  which  the  two 
right  lines  PQ,  PR,  containing  one  of  the  rect- 
angles, are  drawn  to  meet  two  other  lines,  given  ^ 
by  position,  in  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D.    From  one 
of  those,  as  A,  draw  any  right  line  AH,  in  which 
you  would  find  the  point  P.    Let  this  cut  the 
opposite  lines  BD,  CD,  in  H  and  I ;  and,  because 
all  the  angles  of  the  figure  are  given,  the  ratio  of 
PQ  to  PA,  and  PA  to  PS,  and  therefore  of  PQ 
to  PS,  will  be  also  given.    Subducting  this  ratio  from  the  given  ratio  of 
PQ  X  PR  to  PS  X  PT,  the  ratio  of  PR  to  PT  will  be  given;  and  abi- 
ding the  given  ratios  of  PI  to  PR,  and  PT  to  PH,  the  ratio  of  PI  to  PH. 
and  therefore  the  point  P  will  be  given.     Q.E.I. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  also  a  tangent  may  be  drawn  to  any  point  D  of  the 
locus  of  all  the  points  P.  For  the  chord  PD,  where  the  points  P  and  D 
meet,  that  is,  where  AH  is  drawn  through  the  point  D,  becomes  a  tangent 
In  which  case  the  ultimate  ratio  of  the  evanescent  lines  IP  and  PH  wiU 
lie  found  as  above.  Therefore  draw  CF  parallel  to  AD,  meeting  BD  in 
F,  and  cut  it  in  E  in  the  same  ultimate  ratio,  then  DE  will  be  the  tan- 
gat;  bcoause  CF  and  the  evanescent  IH  are  parallel,  and  similarly  cut  in 
IP. 

.  9.  Hence  also  the  locus  of  all  the  points  P  may  be  determined. 

L  iny  of  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  as  A,  draw  AE  touching  the  locus; 

L  any  other  point  B  parallel  to  the  tangent,  draw  BF  meeting 

P ;  and  find  the  point  F  by  this  Lemma.    Bisect  BF  in  G, 

■vttib  indefinite  line  AG,  this  will  be  the  position  of  the  dia- 

L  BQ  tnd  FG  are  ordinatee.    Let  this  AG  meet  the  locus 
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in  Hj  and  AH  will  be  its  diameter  or  latns  trans- 
Yersnni;  to  which  the  latus  rectum  will  be  aa  B& 
to  AG  X  GH.  If  AG  nowhere  meets  tholocufl, 
the  line  AH  being  infinite,  the  locos  will  be  a  par- 
abola ;  and  its  latns  rectum  corresponding  to  the 

BGr* 

diameter  AG  will  be-r-pr .    Bi*t  if  it  does  meet  it 

AOr 

anywhere,  the  locus  will  be  an  hyperbola,  when 
the  points  A  and  H  are  placed  on  the  same  side  the  point  G ;  and  an 
ellipsis,  if  the  point  G  falls  between  the  points  A  and  H ;  unless,  perhaps, 
the  angle  AGB  is  a  right  angle,  and  at  the  same  time  BG^  equal  to  the 
rectangle  AGH,  in  which  case  the  locus  will  be  a  circle. 

And  so  we  have  given  in  this  Corollary  a  solution  of  that  famous  Prob- 
lem of  the  ancients  concerning  four  lines,  begun  by  Euclid,  and  carried  on 
by  ApoUonius ;  and  this  not  an  analytical  calculus^  but  a  geometrical  com- 
position, such  as  the  ancients  required. 

LEMMA  XX. 
If  the  two  apposite  angular  paints^  A  arid  P  of  any  parattelogram  ASPQ 
touch  any  conic  section  in  the  points  A  and  P ;  and  the  sides  AQ,  AS 
0/  one  of  those  angles,  indefinitely  prodtused,  meet  the  same  conic  section 
in  B  and  C ;  and  from  the  points  of  concourse  B  and  C  to  any  fifth 
point  D  of  the  conic  section,  two  right  lines  BD,  CD  are  drawn  meet- 
ing the  two  other  sides  PS,  PQ  of  the  parallelogram,,  indefinitely  pro- 
diwed  in  T  and  R;  the  parts  PR  and  PT,  cut  off  from  the  sides,  vnU 
always  be  one  to  the  other  in  a  given  ratio.    And  vice  versa,  if  those 
parts  cut  off  are  one  to  the  other  in  a  given  ratio,  the  locus  of  the  point 
D  will  be  a  conic  section  passing  through  t/ie  four  points  A,  B,  C,  P. 
Case  1.  Join  BP,  CP,  and  from  the  point    cr 
/D  draw  the  two  right  lines  DG,  DE,^of  which 
the  first  DG  shall  be  parallel  to  AB,  and 
meet  PB,  PQ,  CA  in  H,  I,  G ;  and  the  other 
DE  shall  be  parallel  to  AC,  and  meet  PC, 
PS,  AB,  in  F,  K,  E;  and  (by  Lem.  XVII) 
the  rectangle  DE  X  DF  will  be  to  the  rect- 
angle DG   X    DH  in  a  given  ratio.    But 
PQ  is  to  DE  (or  IQ)  as  PB  to  HB,  and  con- 
sequently as  PT  to  DH;  and  by  permutation  Pd  is  to  PT  as  DE  to 
DH.    Likewise  PR  is  to  DF  as  RC  to  DC,  and  therefore  as  (IG  or)  PS 
to  DG ;  and  by  permutation  PR  is  to  PS  as  DF  to  DG ;  and,  by  com- 
pounding-those  ratios,  the  rectangle  PCI  X  PR  will  be  to  the  rectangle 
PS  X  PT  as  the  rectangle  DE  X  DF  is  to  the  rectangle  DG  X  DH, 
and  consequently  in  a  given  ratio.    But  PQ  and  PS  are  given,  and  there- 
fore the  ratio  of  PR  to  PT  is  given.    aE.D. 
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Case  2.  But  if  PR  and  PT  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  given  ratio  one  to 
the  other,  then  by  going  back  again,  by  a  like  reasoning,  it  will  follow 
that  the  rectangle  DE  X  DF  is  to  the  rectangle  DG  X  DH  in  a  given 
ratio ;  and  so  the  point  D  (by  Lem.  XVUI)  will  lie  in  a  conic  section  pass- 
ing through  the  points  A,  B,  C,  P,  as  its  locus.    QJBLD. 

Cor,  1.  Hence  if  we  draw  BC  cutting  PQ  in  r  and  in  PT  take  Pt  to 
Pr  in  the  same  ratio  which  PT  has  to  PR ;  then  B^  will  touch  the  conic 
section  in  the  point  B.  For  suppose  the  point  D  to  coalesce  with  the  point 
B,  -so  that  the  chord  BD  vanishing,  BT  shall  become  a  tangent^  and  CD 
and  BT  will  coincide  with  CB  and  Bt. 

Cor.  2.  And,  vice  versa,  if  B^  is  a  tangent,  and  the  lines  BD,  CD  meet 
in  any  point  D  of  a  conic  section,  PR  will  be  to  PT  as  Pr  to  P^.  And, 
on  the  contrary,  if  PR  is  to  PT  as  Pr  to  Pt,  then  BD  and  CD  will  meet 
in  some  point  D  of  a  conic  section. 

Cor.  3.  One  conic  section  cannot  cut  another  conic  section  in  more  than 
four  points.  For,  if  it  is  possible,  let  two  conic  sections  pass  through  the 
five  points  A,  B,  C,  P,  O ;  and  let  the  right  line  BD  cut  them  in  the 
points  D,  dj  and  the  right  line  Crf  cut  the  right  line  PQ,  in  q.  Therefore 
PR  is  to  PT  as  Pq  to  PT :  whence  PR  and  Pq  are  equal  one  to  the  other, 
against  the  supposition. 

LEMMA  XXL 

Jff'  two  moveable  and  indefinite  right  lines  BM,  CM  drawn  through  given 
poi7iis  B,  C,  as  poles,  do  by  their  point  of  concourse  M  describe  a  third 
right  line  MN  given  by  position  ;  and  other  two  indefinite  right  lines 
BDjCD  are  dratcn,  making  mth  the  former  two  at  those  given  points 
B,  C,  given  angles,  MBD,  MCD  :  I  say,  that  those  two  right  lines  BD, 
CD  wUl  by  their  point  of  concourse  D  describe  a  conic  section  passing 
through  the  points  B,  C.  And,  vice  versa,  if  the  right  lines  BD,  CD 
do  by  their  poitit  of  concourse  D  describe  a  conic  section  passing 
through  the  given  points  B,  C,  A,  and  the  angle  DBM  is  always 
eqiud  to  the  given  angle  ABC,  as  7vell  as  the  angle  DCM  always 
equal  to  the  given  angle  ACB,  the  point  M  will  lie  in  a  right  line 
given  by  position,  as  its  locus. 
For  in  the  right  line  MN  let  a  point 

N  be  given,  and  when  the  moveable  point 

M  falls  on  the  immoveable  point  N,  let 

the  moveable  point  D  fall  on  an  immo- 
vable point  P.    Join  CN,  BN,  CP,  BP, 

and  from  the  point  P  draw  the  right  lines 

PT,  PR  meeting  BD,  CD  in  T  and  R,  c^ 

nd  making  the  angle  BPT  equal  to  the 

pfm  angle  BNM,  and  the  angle  CPR 
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equal  to  the  giren  angle  CNM.  Wh^efore  since  (by  supposition)  the  an* 
gles  MBD,  NBP  are  equal,  as  also  the  angles  MCD,  NCP,  take  away  the 
angles  NBD  and  NCD  that  are  common,  and  there  will  remain  the  angles 
NBM  and  PBT,  NCM  and  PCR  equal ;  and  therefore  the  triangles  NBM, 
PET  are  similar,  as  also  the  triangles  NCM,  PCR.  Wherefore  PT  is  to 
NM  as  PB  to  NB ;  and  PR  to  NM  as  PC  to  NC.  But  the  points,  B,  C, 
N,  P  are  immoyable:  wherefore  PT  and  PR  have  a  given  ratio  to  NM, 
and  consequently  a  given  ratio  between  themselves ;  and  therefore,  (by 
Lemma  XX)  the  point  D  wherein  the  moveable  right  lines  BT  and  CR 
perpetually  concur,  will  be  placed  iu  a  conic  section  passing  through  the 
points  B,  C,  P.    CI.E.D. 

And,  vice  versa,  if  the  moveable  point 
D  lies  in  a  conic  section  passing  through 
the  given  points  B,  C,  A ;  and  the  angle 
DBM  is  always  equal  to  the  given  an- 
gle ABC,  and  the  angle  DCM  always 
equal  to  the  given  angle  ACB,  and  when 
the  point  D  falls  succeaedvely  on  any 
two  immovable  points/),  P,  of  the  conic 
section,  the  moveable  point  M  falls  suc- 
cessively on  two  immovable  points  9t,  N. 
Through  these  points  n,  N,  draw  the  right  line  nN :  this  line  nN  will  be 
the  perpetual  locus  of  that  moveable  point  M.  For,  if  possible,  let  the 
point  M  be  placed  in  any  curve  line.  Therefore  the  point  D  will  be  placed 
in  a  conic  section  passing  through  the  five  points  B,  C,  A,  jd,  P,  when  the 
point  M  is  perpetually  placed  in  a  curve  line.  But  from  what  was  de- 
monstrated before,  the  point  D  will  be  also  placed  in  a  conic  section  pass- 
ing through  the  same  five  points  B,  C,  A,  p,  P,  when  the  point  M  is  per- 
petually placed  in  a  right  line.  Wherefore  the  two  conic  sections  will  both 
pass  through  the  same  five  points,  against  Corel.  3,  Lem.  XX.  It  is 
therefore  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  point  M  is  placed  in  a  curve  line. 

aE.D. 

PROPOSITION  XXIL     PROBLEM  XIV. 

To  describe  a  trajectory  that  shall  pass  through  five  given  points. 
Let  the  five  given  points  be  A,  B,  C,  P,  D.  ^^v,^.^^^ 
From  any  one  of  them,  as  A,  to  any  other    A  ^"^'V^..  X    "^ 
two  as  B,  C,  which  may  be  called  the  poles,      \  ^^wt^"* 

draw  the  right  lines  AB,  AC,  and  parallel  to       \  V^ 

those  the  lines  TPS,  PRQ  through  the  fourth         \  ..V. .^ 

point  P.    Then  from  the  two  poles  B,  C,  \ \ 

draw  through  the  fifth  point  D  two  indefinite  A  Q 

lines  BDT,  CRD,  meeting  with  the  last  drawn  lines  TPS,  PRQ  (the 
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former  with  the  former,  and  the  latter  with  the  latter)  in  T  and  R.  Then 
drawing  the  right  line  tr  parallel  to  TR,  cutting  off  from  the  right  lines 
PT,  PR,  any  segments  Pt,  Pr,  proportional  to  PT,  PR ;  and  if  through 
their  extremities,  /,  r,  and  the  poles  B,  C,  the  right  lines  B/,  Cr  are  drawn, 
meeting  in  d,  that  point  d  will  he  placed  in  the  trajectory  required.  For 
(hy  Lem.  XX)  that  point  d  is  placed  in  a  conic  section  passing  through 
the  four  points  A,  B,  C,  P ;  and  the  lines  Rr,  T^  yanishing,  the  point  d 
comes  to  coincide  with  the  point  D.  Wherefore  the  «onic  section  paaseb 
through  the  five  points  A,  B,  C,  P,  D.    CUB.D. 

7%6  same  otherwise. 

Of  the  given  points  join  any  three^  as  A,  B, 
C ;  and  ahout  itwo  of  them  B,  C,  as  poles, 
making  the  angles  ABC,  ACB  of  a  given 
magnitude  to  revolve,  apply  the  legs  BA, 
CA,  first  to  the  point  D,  then  to  the  point  P, 
and  mark  the  points  M,  N,  in  which  the  other 
legs  BL,  CL  intersect  each  other  in  hoth  cases,  c^ 
Draw  the  indefinite  right  line  MN,  and  let 
those  moveable  angles  revolve  about  their 
poles  B,  C,  in  such  manner  that  the  intersection,  which  is  now  supposed  to 
be  m,  of  the  legs  BL,  CL,  or  BM,  CM,  may  always  fall  in  that  indefinite 
right  line  MN ;  and  the  intersection,  which  is  now  supposed  to  be  c{,  of  the 
legs  BA,  CA,  or  BD,  CD,  will  describe  the  trajectory  required,  PADrfB. 
For  (by  Lem.  XXI)  the  point  d  will  be-placed  in  a  conic  section  passing 
through  the  points  B,  C  ;  and  when  the  point  m  comes  to  coincide  with 
the  points  L,  M,  N,  the  point  d  will  (by  construction)  come  to  coin- 
cide with  the  points  A,  D,  P.  Wherefore  a  conic  section  will  be  described 
tliat  shall  pass  through  the  five  points  A,  B,  C,  P,  D.    QJ3.F. 

(;()R.  1.  Hence  a  right  line  may  be  readily  drawn  which  shall  be  a  tan- 
jfont  to  the  trajectory  in  any  given  point  B.  Let  the  point  d  come  to  co- 
inoido  with  the  point  B,  and  the  right  line  Bd  will  become  the  tangent 
rtHpiirod. 

<ioH.  2.  Hence  also  may  be  found  the  centres,  diameters,  and  latera  recta 
^  thtf  trajectories,  as  in  Cor.  2,  Lem.  XIX. 

SCHOLIUM. 

TK*  former  of  these  constructions  will  be-  c 
^MM^  ^^wcthing  more  simple  by  joining  HP, 
:^^  ihat  lino,  produced,  if  nedL  be,  taking 
^.^Ha^M  PR  is  to  PT;  and  through  p 
t%m  'Mi^  iudoftnite  right  line  pe  parallel  to  S 
*'fp:;s^i)lk  that  lino  pe  taking  always  pe 
^^  and  draw  the  right  lines  Be,  Cr 
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to  meet  inrf.  PorgincePrto  P/,  PR  to  PT,  j^B  ioPBypeio  Pt,  are  all  in 
the  same  nkiio,pe  and  Pr  will  be  always  equal.  After  this  manner  the 
points  of  the  trajectory  are  most  readily  found,  unless  you  would  rather 
describe  the  curve  mechanically,  as  in  the  second  construction. 

PROPOSITION  XXIIL    PROBLEM  XV. 
To  describe  a  trajectory  thai  shall  pass  through  four  given  points^  and 

touch  a  right  line  given  by  position. 

Case  1.  Suppose  that  HB  is  the 
given  tangent,  B  the  point  of  contact, 
and  C,  D,  P,  the  three  other  given 
points.  Join  BC,  and  draw  PS  paral- 
lel to  BH,  and  PQ  parallel  to  BC; 
complete  the  parallelogram  BSPQ. 
Draw  BD  cutting  SP  in  T,  and  CD 
cutting  PQ  in  R.  Lastly,  draw  any 
line  tr  parallel  to  TR,  cutting  off 
from  PQ,  PS,  the  s^ments  Pr,  Pt  proportional  to  PR,  PT  respectively ; 
and  draw  Cr,  Bt  their  point  of  concourse  d  will  (by  Lem.  XX)  always  fall 
on  the  trajectory  to  be  described. 

The  same  otherwise. 

Let  the  angle  CBH  of  a  given  magnitude  re- 
volve about  the  pole  B,  as  also  the  rectilinear  ra- 
dius DC,  both  ways  produced,  about  the  pole  C. 
Mark  the  points  M,  N,  on  which  the  1^  BC  of 
the  angle  cuts  that  radius  when  BH,  the  other 
leg  thereof,  meets  the  same  radius  in  the  points 
P  and  D.  Then  drawing  the  indefinite  line  MN, 
let  that  radius  CP  or  CD  and  the  1^  BC  of  the 
angle  perpetually  meet  in  this  line;  and  the 
point  of  concourse  of  the  other  leg  BH  with  the 
radius  will  delineate  the  trajectory  required. 

For  if  in  the  constructions  of  the  preceding  Problem  the  point  A  comes 
to  a  coincidence  with  the  point  B,  the  lines  CA  and  CB  will  coincide,  and 
the  line  AB,  in  its  last  situation,  will  become  the  tangent  BH ;  and  there- 
fore the  constructions  there  set  down  will  become  the  same  with  the  con- 
structions here  described.  Wherefore  the  concourse  of  the  1^  BH  with 
the  radius  will  describe  a  conic  section  passing  through  the  points  C,  D, 
P,  and  touching  the  line  BH  in  the  point  B.    Q.RF. 

Case  2.  Suppose  the  four  points  B,  C,  D,  P,  given,  being  situated  with- 
out the  tangent  HI.  Join  each  two  by  the  lines  BD,  C^  meeting  in  G, 
and  cutting  the  tangent  in  H  and  I.    Cut  the  tangent  in  A  in  such  manner 
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that  HA  may  be  to  lA  aa  the  rectangle  un- 
der a  mean  proportional  between  CG  and 
GP,  and  a  mean  proportional  between  BH 
and  HD  is  to  a  rectangle  under  a  mean  pro- 
portional between  GD  and  GB,  and  a  mean 
proportional  betweeen  PI  and  IC,  and  A  will 
be  the  point  of  contact  For  if  HX,  a  par- 
allel to  the  right  line  PI,  cuts  the  trajectory 
in  any  points  X  and  Y,  the  point  A  (by  the 
properties  of  the  conic  sections)  will  come  to  be  so  placed,  that  HA*  will 
become  to  AP  in  a  ratio  that  is  compounded  out  of  the  ratio  of  the  rec- 
tangle XHY  to  the  rectangle  BHD,  or  of  the  rectangle  CGP  to  the  rec- 
tangle DGB ;  and  the  ratio  of  the  rectangle  BHD  to  the  rectangle  PIC. 
But  aftor  the  point  of  contact  A  is  found,  the  trajectory  will  be  described  as 
in  tlie  first  Case.  Q.E.F.  But  the  point  A  may  be  taken  either  between 
or  without  the  points  H  and  I,  upon  which  account  a  twofold  trajectory 
may  be  described. 

PROPOSITION  XXIV.    PROBLEM  XVL 

To  describe  a  trajectory  that  shall  pass  through  three  given  poiiUs^  and 

touch  two  right  lilies  given  by  position. 

Suppose  HI,  KL  to  be  the  given  tangents, 
and  B,  C,  D,  the  given  points.  Through  any 
two  of  those  points,  as  B,  D,  draw  the  indefi- 
nite right  line  BD  meeting  the  tangents  in 
the  points  H,  K.  Then  likewise  through 
any  other  two  of  these  points,  as  C,  D,  draw 
the  indefinite  right  line  CD  meeting  the  tan-* 
gents  in  the  points  I,  L.  Cut  the  lines  drawn 
in  R  and  S,  so  that  HR  may  be  to  KR  aa 
the  mean  proportional  between  BH  and  HD  is  to  the  mean  proportional 
between  BK  and  KD ;  and  IS  to  LS  as  the  mean  proportional  between 
CI  and  ID  is  to  the  mean  proportional  between  CL  and  LD.  But  you 
may  cut,  at  pleasure,  either  within  or  between  the  points  K  and  H,  I  and 
L,  or  without  them ;  then  draw  RS  cutting  the  tangents  in  A  and  P,  and 
A  and  P  will  be  the  points  of  contact.  For  if  A  and  P  are  supposed  to 
be  the  points  of  contact,  situated  anywhere  else  in  the  tangents,  and  through 
any  of  the  points  H,  I,  K,  L,  as  I,  situated  in  either  tangent  HI,  a  right 
line  lY  is  drawn  parallel  to  the  other  tangent  KL,  and  meeting  the  curve 
in  X  and  Y,  and  in  that  right  line  there  be  taken  IZ  equal  to  a  mean  pro- 
portional between  IX  and  lY,  the  rectangle  XI Y  or  IZ^,  will  (by  the  pro- 
perties of  the  conic  sections)  be  to  LP  as  the  rectangle  CID  is  to  the  rect- 
angle CLD,  that  is  (by  the  construction),  as  SI  is  to  SL^,  and  therefore 
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IZ  is  to  LP  as  SI  to  SL.  Wherefore  the  points  S,  P,  Z,  are  in  one  right 
line.  Moreover,  since  the  tangents  meet  in  G,  the  rectangle  XIY  or  IZ* 
will  (by  the  properties  of  the  conic  sections)  be  to  lA^  as  GP^  is  to  GA*, 
and  consequently  IZ  will  be  to  I A  as  GP  to  GA.  \5heref0re  the  points 
P,  Z,  A,  lie  in  one  right  line,  and  therefore  the  points  S,  P,  and  A  are  in 
one  right  line.  And  the  same  argument  will  prove  that  the  points  R,  P, 
and  A  are  in  one  right  line.  Wherefore  the  points  of  contact  A  and  P  lio 
in  the  right  line  RS.  But  after  these  points  are  found,  the  trajectory  may 
be  described,  as  in  the  first  Case  of  the  preceding  Problem.     Q.E.F. 

In  this  Proposition,  and  Case  2  of  the  foregoing,  the  constructions  are 
the  same,  whether  the  right  line  XY  cut  the  trajectory  in  X  and  Y,  or 
not ;  neither  do  they  depend  upon  that  section.  But  the  constructions 
being  demonstrated  where  that  right  line  does  cut  the  trajectory,  the  con- 
structions where  it  does  not  are  also  known ;  and  therefore,  for  brevity's 
sake,  I  omit  any  farther  demonstration  of  them. 

LEMMA  XXIL 
To  transfoi^m  figures  into  other  figures  of  the  same  kind. 

Suppose  that  any  figure  HGI  is  to  be 
transformed.  Draw,  at  pleasure,  two  par- 
allel lines  AO,  BL,  cutting  any  third  line 
AB,  given  by  position,  in  A  and  B,  and  from 
any  point  G  of  the  figure,  draw  out  any 
right  line  GD,  parallel  to  OA,  till  it  meet 
the  right  line  AB.  Then  from  any  given 
point  O  in  the  line  OA,  draw  to  the  point 
D  the  right  line  OD,  meeting  BL  in  d  ;  and  _ 
from  the  point  of  concourse  raise  the  right 
line  dg  containing  any  given  angle  with  the  right  line  BL,  and  having 
such  ratio  to  Orf  as  DG  has  to  OD ;  and  g  will  be  the  point  in  the  new 
figure  hgi,  corresponding  to  the  point  G.  And  in  like  manner  the  several 
points  of  the  first  figure  will  give  as  many  correspondent  points  of  the  new 
figure.  If  we  therefore  conceive  the  point  G  to  be  carried  along  by  a  con- 
tinual motion  through  all  the  points  of  the  first  figure,  the  point  g  will 
be  likewise  carried  along  by  a  continual  motion  through  all  the  points  of 
the  new  figure,  and  describe  the  same.  For  distinction's  sake,  let  us  call 
DG  the  first  ordinate,  dg  the  new  ordinate,  AD  the  first  abscissa,  ad  the 
new  abscissa ;  O  the  pole,  OD  the  abscinding  radius,  OA  the  first  ordinate 
radius,  and  Oa  (by  which  the  parallelogram  OABa  is  completed)  the  new 
ordinate  radius. 

I  say,  then,  that  if  the  point  G  is  placed  in  a  right  line  given  by  posi- 
tion, the  point  g  will  be  also  placed  in  a  right  line  given  by  position.  If 
the  point  G  is  placed  in  a  conic  section,  the  point  g  will  be  likewise  placed 
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in  a  conic  section.  And  here  I  understand  the  circle  as  one  of  the  conic 
sections.  But  farther,  if  the  point  G  is  placed  in  a  liike  of  the  third  ana- 
lytical order,  the  point  g  will  also  be  placed  in  a  line  of  the  third  order, 
and  so  on  in  curve  lines  of  higher  orders.  The  two  lines  in  which  the 
points  G,  g,  are  placed,  will  be  always  of  the  same  analytical  order.  For 
as  arf  is  to  OA,  so  are  Orf  to  OD,  dg  to  DG,  and  AB  to  AD ;  and  there- 

*r^  .           ,      OA  X  AB       ,  ^^         ^      OAX  dg     ^,      .,  , 
fore  AD  is  equal  to —^ ,  and  DG  equal  to ,       .    Now  if  the 

point  G  is  placed  in  a  right  line,  and  therefore,  in  any  equation  by  which 
the  relation  between  the  abscissa  AD  and  the  ordinate  GD  is  expressed, 
those  indetermined  lines  AD  and  DG  rise  no  higher  than  to  one  dimen- 

v         •.•       XI,-  .•     OAXAB.      ,         .^^       .OA  Xdg 

sion,  by  writing  this  equation -^ in  place  of  AD,  and -~ 

in  place  of  DG,  a  new  equation  will  be  produced,  in  which  the  new  ab- 
scissa ad  and  new  ordinate  dg  rise  only  to  one  dimension ;  and  which 
therefore  must  denote  a  right  line.  But  if  AD  and  DG  (or  either  of 
them)  had  risen  to  two  dimensions  in  the  first  equation,  arf  and  dg  would 
likewise  have  risen  to  two  dimensions  in  the  second  equation.  And  so  on 
in  three  or  more  dimensions.  The  indetermined  lines,  ad,  dg  in  the 
second  equation,  and  AD,  DG,  in  the  first,  will  always  rise  to  the  same 
number  of  dimensions ;  and  therefore  the  lines  in  which  the  points  G,  g^ 
arc  placed  are  of  the  same  analytical  order. 

I  say  farther,  that  if  any  right  line  touches  the  curve  line  in  the  first 
figure,  the  same  right  line  transferred  the  same  way  with  the  curve  into 
the  now  figure  will  touch  that  curve  line  in  the  new  figure,  and  vice  versa, 
ViW  if  any  two  points  of  the  curve  in  the  first  figure  are  supposed  to  ap- 
|irom^h  one  the  other  till  they  come  to  coincide,  the  same  points  transferred 
IV 111  approach  one  the  other  till  they  come  to  coincide  in  the  new  figure; 
mA  therefore  the  right  lines  with  which  those  points  are  joined  will  be- 
*H»me  together  tangents  of  the  curves  in  both  figures.  I  might  have  given 
(l^uutUHtrations  of  these  assertions  in  a  more  geometrical  form ;  but  I  study 
tu  b()  brief. 

NVhtirefore  if  one  rectilinear  figure  is  to  be  transformed  into  another,  we 
iuhhI  tmly  transfer  the  intersections  of  the  right  lines  of  which  the  first 
ttgmu  (Humists,  and  through  the  transferred  intersections  to  draw  right  lines 
iu  thiJ  luiw  figure.  But  if  a  curvilinear  figure  is  to  be  transformed,  we 
Uiwui  ti'uuMfor  the  points,  the  tangents,  and  other  right  lines,  by  means  of 
whiith  (hu  durvo  line  is  defined.  This  Lemma  is  of  use  in  the  solution  of 
thu  uioi'u  ilillit'ult  Problems;  for  thereby  we  may  transform  the  proposed 
figuiiJrt,  if  thtty  arc  intricate,  into  others  that  are  more  simple.  Thus  any 
I  ight  liuiM  uonvorging  to  a  point  are  transformed  into  parallels,  by  taking 
f(»r  thu  Kritt  unliiuUe  radius  any  right  line  that  passes  through  the  point 
of  oouoouTi^  pf  tho  converging  lines,  and  that  because  their  point  of  con- 
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course  is  by  this  means  made  to  go  off  in  infinitum ;  and  para]Iel  lines 
are  sucli  as  tend  to  a  point  infinitely  remote.  And,  after  the  problem  is 
solved  in  the  new  figure,  if  by  the  inverse  operations  we  transform  the 
new  into  the  first  figure,  we  shall  have  the  solution  required* 

This  Lemma  is  also  of  use  in  the  solution  of  solid  problems.  For  as 
often  as  two  conic  sections  occur,  by  the  intersection  of  which  a  problem 
may  be  solved,  any  one  of  them  may  be  transformed,  if  it  is  an  hyperbola 
or  a  parabola^  into  an  ellipsis,  and  then  this  ellipsis  may  be  easily  changed  . 
into  a  cirde.  So  also  a  right  line  and  a  ^onic  section,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  plane  problems,  may  be  transformed  into  a  right  line  and  a  circle. 

PROPOSITION  XXV.    PROBLEM  XVIL 
To  describe  a  trcgedory  that  shall  pass  through  two  given  points,  and 

touch  three  right  lines  given  by  position. 

Through  the  concourse  of  any  two  of  the  tangents  one  with  the  other, 
and  the  concourse  of  the  third  tangent  with  the  right  line  which  passes 
through  the  two  given  points,  draw  an  indefinite  right  line ;  and,  taking 
this  line  for  the  first  ordinate  radius,  transform  the  figure  by  the  preceding 
Lemma  into  a  new  figure.  In  this  figure  those  two  tangents  will  become 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  third  tangent  will  be  parallel  to  the  right 
line  that  passes  through  the  two  given  points.  Suppose  hi,  kl  to  be  those 
two  parallel  tangents,  ik  the  third  tangent,  and  hi  a  right  line  parallel 
thereto,  passing    through  those  points  a,  6,     ^  i  ^ 

through  which  the  conic  section  ought  to  pass        I ^ 

in  this  new  figure ;  and  completing  the  paral- 
lelogram hikl,  let  the  right  lines  At,  ik,  kl  be 
so  cut  in  c,  d,  e,  that  he  may  be  to  the  square 
root  of  the  rectangle  ahb,  ic,  to  id,  and  ke  to 
kd,  OS  the  sum  of  the  right  lines  hi  and  kl  is 
to  the  sum  of  the  three  lines,  the  first  whereof  i\  i" 
is  the  right  line  ik,  and  the  other  two  are  the 
square  roots  of  the  rectangles  ahb  and  alb  ;  and  e,  d,  e,  will  be  the  points 
of  contact.  For  by  the  properties  of  the  conic  sections,  Ac^  to  the  rectan- 
gle ahb,  and  ic^  to  idi^,  and  Are*  to  kcP,  and  eP  to  the  rectangle  alb,  are  all 
in  the  same  ratio ;  and  therefore  he  to  the  square  root  of  ahb,  ic  to  id,  ke 
to  kd,  and  el  to  the  square  root  of  alb,  are  in  the  subduplicate  of  that 
ratio ;  and  by  composition,  in  the  given  ratio  of  the  sum  of  all  the  ante- 
cedents hi  +  kl,  to  the  sum  of  all  the  consequents  y/ahi  -h  tA:  -f-  y/cUb. 
Wherefore  from  that  given  ratio  we  have  the  points  of  contact  c,  d,  e,  in 
the  new  figure.  By  the  inverted  operations  of  the  last  Lemma,  let  those 
points  be  transferred  into  the  first  figure,  and  the  trajectory  will  be  there 
described  by  Prob.  XIV.  Q.E.F.  But  according  as  the  points  a,  b,  fall 
between  the  points  h,  I,  or  without  them,  the  points  c,  d,  e,  must  be  taken 
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either  between  the  points,  A,  t,  k,  I,  or  without  them.    If  one  of  the  points 
a,  bj  falls  between  the  points  A,  t,  and  the  other  without  the  points  A,  /, 

the  Problem  is  impossible. 

PROPOSIT^ION  XXVI.    PROBLEM  XVIH 
To  describe  a  trajectory  that  shall  pass  through  a  given  pointy  and  touch 

fo7fr  right  Hues  given  by  positiotu  • 

•  From  the  common  intersections,  of  any  two 
of  the  tangents  to  the  common  intersection  of 
the  other  two,  draw  an  indefinite  right  line ;  and  /^.^ 
taking  this  line  for  the  first  ordinate  radius,  /  \o 
transform  the  figure  (by  Lem.  XXII)  into  a  new 
figure,  and  the  two  pairs  of  tangents,  each  of 
which  before  concurred  in  the  first  ordinate  ra- 
dius, will  now  become  parallel.  liCt  hi  and  kl,  ^J  Jf 
ik  and  A/,  be  those  pairs  of  parallels  completing  the  parallelogram  hikL 
And  let  p  be  the  point  in  this  new  figure  corresponding  to  the  given  point 
in  the  first  figure.  Through  O  the  centre  of  the  figure  Ax^ir  pq\  and  Of 
being  equal  to  Op,  q  will  be  the  other  point  through  which  the  conic  sec- 
tion must  pass  in  this  new  figure.  Let  this  point  be  transferred,  by  the 
inverse  operation  of  Lem.  XXII  into  the  first  figure,  and  there  we  shall 
have  the  two  points  through  which  the  trajectory  is  to  be  described.  But 
through  those  points  that  trajectory  may  be  described  by  Prop.  XVIL 


LEMMA  XXm. 

If  txDO  right  lines,  as  AC,  BD  given  by  position,  and  terminating  in 

given  points  A,  B,  are  in  a  given  ratio  one  to  the  other,  and  the  right 

line  CD,  by  which  the  indetermined  points  C,  D  are  joined  is  cut  in 

K  in  a  given  ratio  ;  I  say,  that  tlie  point  K  will  be  placed  in  a  right 

line  given  by  position. 

For  let  the  right  lines  AC,  BD  meet  in 

E,  and  in  BE  take  BG  to  AE  as  BD  is  to 

AC,  and  let  FD  be  always  equal  to  the  given 

line  EG ;  and,  by  construction,  EC  will  be 

to  GD,  that  18,  to  EF,  as  AC  to  BD,  and 

therefore  in  a  given  ratio ;  and  therefore  the 

triangle  EFC  will  be  given  in  kind.     Let  b       h      q  b  v    iT 

CF  be  cut  in  L  so  as  CL  may  be  to  CF  in  the  ratio  of  CK  to  CD ;  and 
because  that  is  a  given  ratio,  the  triangle  EFL  will  be  given  in  kind,  and 
therefore  the  point  L  will  be  placed  in  the  right  line  EL  given  by  position. 
Join  LK,  and  the  triangles  CLK,  CFD  will  be  similar ;  and  because  FD 
is  a  given  line,  and  LK  is  to  FD  in  a  given  ratio,  LK  will  be  also  given. 
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To  tills  let  EH  be  taken  equal,  and  ELEH  will  be  always  a  parallelogram. 
And  therefore  the  point  E  is  always  placed  in  the  side  HK  (given  by  po- 
sition) of  that  parallelogram.    Q.E.D. 

Cor.  Because  the  figure  EFLC  is  given  in  kind^  the  three  right  lines 
EF,  EL,  and  EC,  that  ief,  GD,  HK,  and  EC,  will  have  given  ratios  to 
each  other. 

LEMMA  XXIV. 

If  three  righJt  lines^  two  whereof  are  paredlel,  and  given  by  position,  touch 

any  conic  section  ;  I  say,  that  the  semi-diameter  of  the  section  which 
.  is  parallel  to  those  two  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  segments 

of  those  ttao  that  are  intercepted  between  the  points  of  contact  and  the 

third  tangent. 

Let  AP,  GB  be  the  two  parallels  touch-  jk 

ing  the  conic  flection  ADB  in  A  and  B ;  yw 

EF  the  third  right  line  touching  the  conic  "^ ^    /a 

section  in  I,  and  meeting  the  two  former     \.  X/^.    I    ^\ 

tangents  in  F  and  G,  and  let  CD  be  the  \.       /j         j         \ 

semi-diameter  of   the   figure  parallel  to  NffifK" w    ■      Im 

those  tangente;  I  day,  that  AF,  CD,  BG         /\        /         J 
are  continually  proportional.  /  \^  /  ^^ 

For  if  the  conjugate  diameters  AB,  DM     ^  xi  b  . 

meet  the  tangent  FG  in  E  and  H,  and  cut  one  the  other  in  C,  and  the 
parallelogram  IKCL  be  completed  ;  from  the  nature  of  the  conic  sections. 
EC  will  be  to  CA  as  CA  to  CL  ;  and  so  by  division,  EC  —  CA  to  CA  — 
CL,orEAto  AL;  widby  composition,  EA  to  EA  +  AL  or  EL,  as  EC  to 
EC+CA  or  EB ;  and  therefore  (because  of  the  similitude  of  the  triangles 
EAF,  ELI,  ECH,  EBG)  AF  is  to  LI  as  CH  to  BG.  Likewise,  from  the 
nature  of  the  conic  sections,  LI  (or  CK)  is  to  CD  as  CD  to  CH ;  and 
therefore  {ex,  ceqno  perturbat^)  AF  is  to  CD  as  CD  to  BG.    Q.E.D. 

CoR.  1.  Hence  if  two  tangents  FG,  PQ  meet  two  parallel  tangents  AF, 
BG  in  F  and  G,  P  and  Q,  and  cut  one  the  other  in  O;  AF  (^a:  cequo  per- 
turbat^)  will  be  to  BQ  as  AP  to  BG,  and  by  division,  as  FP  to  GQ,  and 
therefore  as  FO  to  OG. 

CoR.  2.  Whence  also  the  two  right  lines  PG,  FQ  drawn  through  the, 
points  P  and  G,  F  and  Q,  wiU  meet  in  the  right  line  ACB  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  figure  and  the  points  of  contact  A,  B. 

LEMMA  XXV. 

If  fotir  sides  of  a  parallelogram  indefinitely  produced  touch  any  conic 
section,  and  are  ait  by  a  fifth  tangent ;  I  say,  that,  taking  those  seg- 
ments of  any  two  conterminous  sides  that  terminate  hi  opposite  angles: 
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of  the  parallelogram^  either  segment  is  to  the  side  from  which  it  is 
cut  off  as  that  part  of  the  other  conterminous  side  which  is  intercepted 
between  the  point  of  contact  and  the  third  side  is  to  the  other  segment* 

Let  the  four  sides  ML,  IK,  KL,  MI,     m_jl 

of  the  parallelogram  MLIK  tonch  the  ^^ 

conic  section  in  A,  B,  C,  D ;  and  let  the 

fifth  tangent  FQ  cut  those  sides  in  F, 

Q,  H,  and  E  ]  and  taking  the  segments 

ME,  KQ  of  the  sides  MI,  KI,  or  the 

s^ments  KH,  MF  of  the  sides  KL, 

ML,  I  say,  that  ME  is  to  MI  aa  BK  to 

KQ;  and  KH  to  KL  88  AM  to  MF. 

For,  by  Cor.  1  of  the  preceding  Lemma,  ME  is  to  EI  as  (AM  or)  BK  to 

BQ ;  and,  by  composition,  ME  is  to  MI  as  BK  to  KQ.    QJELD.    Also 

KH  is  to  HL  afi  (BK  or)  AM  to  AF;  and  by  division, KH  to  KLas  AM 

to  MF.    Q.E.D. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  if  a  parallelogram  IKLM  described  about  a  given  conic 
section  is  given,  the  rectangle  Kft  X  ME,  as  also  the  rectangle  KH  X  MP 
equal  thereto,  will  be  given.  For,  by  reason  of  the  similar  triangles  KQH, 
MFE,  those  rectangles  are  equal.  • 

Cor.  2.  And  if  a  sixth  tangent  eq  is  drawn  meeting  the  tangents  KI, 
MI  in  9  and  e,  the  rectangle  KQ  X  ME  will  be  equal  to  the  rectangle 
K;  X  Me,  and  KQ  will  be  to  Me  as  K;  to  ME,  and  by  division  as 
Qq  to  Ee. 

Cor.  3.  Hence,  also,  if  Eg,  eQ,  are  joined  and  bisected,  and  a  right  line 
is  drawn  through  the  points  of  bisection,  this  right  line  will  pass  through 
the  centre  of  the  conic  section.  For  since  Ciq  is  to  Ee  as  KQ  to  Me,  the 
same  right  line  will  pass  through  the  middle  of  all  the  lines  Eg,  eQ,  MK 
(by  Lem.  XXHI),  and  the  middle  point  of  the  right  line  MK  is  the 
centre  of  the  section. 

PROPOSITION  XXVn.    PROBLEM  XDL 
7b  describe  a  trajectory  thai  may  touch  five  right  lines  given  by  position. 

Supposing  ABG,  BCF, 
GCD,  FDE,  EA  to  be  the 
tangents  given  by  position. 
Bisect  in  M  and  N,  AF,  BE, 
the  diagonals  of  the  quadri- 
lateral figure  ABFE  con-  ^---""3 
tained  under  any  four  of  ^^*"--0. 

them :  and  (by  Cor.  3,  Lem. 
XXV)  the  right  line  MN 
.drawn  through  the  points  of 
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bisection  will  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  trajectory.  Again,  bisect  in 
P  and  Q  the  diagonals  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  BD,  GF  of  the  quadrila- 
teral figure  BGDF  contained  under  any  other  four  tangents,  and  the  right 
line  PQ  drawn  through  the  points  of  bisection  will  pass  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  trajectory ;  and  therefore  the  centre  will  be  given  in  the  con- 
course of  the  bisecting  lines.  Suppose  it  to  be  O.  Parallel  to  any  tan- 
gent EC  draw  KL  at  such  distance  that  the  centre  O  may  be  placed  in  the 
middle  between  the  parallels ;  this  EL  will  touch  the  trajectory  to  be  de 
scribed.  Let  this  cut  any  other  two  tangents  GCD,  FDE,  in  L  and  K. 
Through  the  points  C  and  K,  F  and  L,  where  the  tangents  not  parallel, 
CL,  FK  meet  the  parallel  tangents  CF,  KL,  draw  CK,  FL  meeting  in 
R ;  and  the  right  line  OR  drawn  and  produced,  will  cut  the  parallel  tan- 
gents CF,  KL,  in  the  points  of  contact  This  appears  from  Cor.  2,  Lem.- 
XXrV.  And  by  the  same  method  the  other  points  of  contact  may  be 
found,  and  then  the  trajectory  may  be  described  by  Prob.  XIV.    Q.E.F. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Under  the  preceding  Propositions  are  comprehended  those  Problems 
wherein  either  the  centres  or  asymptotes  of  the  trajectories  are  given.  For 
when  points  and  tangents  and  the  centre  are  given,  as  many  other  points 
and  as  many  other  tangents  are  given  at  an  equal  distance  on  the  other 
side  of  the  centre.  And  an  asymptote  is  to  be  considered  as  a  tangent,  and 
its  infinitely  remote  extremity  (if  we  may  say  so)  is  a  point  of  contact. 
Conceive  the  point  of  contact  of  any  tangent  removed  in  wfinitum,  and 
the  tangent  will  degenerate  into  an  asymptote,  and  the  constructions  of 
the  preceding  Problems  will  be  changed  into  the  constructions  of  those 
Problems  wherein  the  asymptote  is  given. 

After  the  trajectory  is  described,  we  may 
find  its  axes  and  foci  in  this  manner.  In  the 
construction  and  figure  of  Lem.  XXI,  let  those 
1^  HP,  CP,  of  the  moveable  angles  PBN, 
PCN,  by  the  concourse  of  which  the  trajec- 
tory was  described,  be  made  parallel  one  to 
the  other;  and  retaining  that  position,  let 
them  revolve  about  their  poles  B,  C,  in  that 
figure.  In  the  mean  while  let  the  other  1^ 
CN,  BN,  of  those  angles,  by  their  concourse 
K  or  ky  describe  the  circle  BKGC.  Let  O  be  the  centre  of  this  circle ; 
and  from  this  centre  upon  the  ruler  MN,  wherein  those  legs  CN,  BN  did 
concur  while  the  trajectory  was  described,  let  fall  the  perpendicular  OH 
meeting  the  circle  in  K  and  L.  And  when  those  other  legs  CK,  BK  meet 
in  the  point  K  that  is  nearest  to  the  ruler,  the  first  1^  CP,  BP  will  be 
parallel  to  the  greater  axis,  and  perpendicular  on  the  lesser ;  and  the  con- 
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trary  will  happen  if  those  legs  meet  in  the  remotest  point  L.  Whence  if 
the  centre  of  the  trajectory  is  given,  the  axes  will  be  giyen ;  and  those  be- 
ing given,  the  foci  will  be  readily  found. 

But  the  squares  of  the  axes  are  one  to  the 
other  as  KH'  to  LH,  and  thence  it  is  easy  to 
describe  a  trajectory  given  in  kind  through 
four  given  points.  For  if  two  of  the  given 
points  are  made  the  poles  C,  B,  the  third  will 
give  the  moveable  angles  PCK,  PBK ;  but 
those  being  given,  the  circle  BGKC  may  be 
described.  Then,  because  the  trajectory  is 
given  in  kind,  the  ratio  of  OH  to  OK,  and 
and  therefore  OH  itself,  will  be  given.  About 
the  centre  O,  with  the  interval  OH,  describe  another  circle,  and  the  right 
line  that  touches  this  circle,  and  passes  through  the  concourse  of  the  legs 
CK,  BK,  when  the  first  legs  CP,  BP  meet  in  the  fourth  given  point,  will 
be  the  ruler  MN,  by  means  of  which  the  trajectory  may  be  described. 
Whence  also  on  the  other  hand  a  trapezium  given  in  kind  (excepting  a 
few  cases  that  are  impossible)  may  be  inscribed  in  a  given  conic  section. 

There  are  also  other  Lemmas,  by  the  help  of  which  trajectories  given  in 
kind  may  be  described  through  given  points,  and  touching  given  lines. 
Of  such  a  sort  is  this,  that  if  a  right  line  is  drawn  through  any  point 
given  by  position,  that  may  cut  a  given  conic  section  in  two  points,  and 
the  distance  of  the  intersections  is  bisected,  the  point  of  bisection  will 
touch  another  conic  section  of  the  same  kind  with  the  former,  and  having 
its  axes  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  former.  But  I  hasten  to  things  of 
greater  use. 


LEMMA  XXVL 

To  place  the  three  avgles  of  a  triangle^  given  both  in  kind  and  magni- 
tude,  in  respect  of  as  many  right  lines  given  by  position,  provided  they 
are  not  all  parallel  among  themselves,  in  stick  manner  that  the  several 
angles  may  touch  the  seveial  lines. 

Three  indefinite  right  lines  AB,  AC,  BC,  are 
given  by  position,  and  it  is  required  so  to  place 
the  triangle  DEP  that  its  angle  D  may  touch 
the  line  AB,  its  angle  E  the  line  AC,  and 
its  angle  F  the  line  BC.  Upon  DE,  DF,  and 
EP,  describe  three  segments  of  circles  DRE, 
DGP,  EMF,  capable  of  angles  equal  to  the 
ant'-les  BAC,  ABC,  ACB  respectively.  But  those  s^ments  are  to  be  de- 
scribed towards  such  sides  of  the  lines  DE,  DF,  EF,  that  the  letters 
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DRED  may  turn  round  abont  in  the  same  order  with  the  letters  BACB ; 
the  letters  DGFD  in  the  same  order  with  the  letters  ABCA ;  and  the 
letters  EMFE  in  the  same  order  with  the  letters  ACBA ;  then,  completing 
those  segments  into  entire  circles  let  the  two  former  circles  cut  one  the 
other  in  G,  and  suppose  P  and  CI  to  be  their  centres.  Then  joining  GP, 
PQ,  take  Ga  to  AB  as  GP  is  to  PQ ;  and  about  the  centre  G,  with  the 
interval  Ga,  describe  a  circle  that  may  cut  the  first  circle  DGE  in  a. 
Join  dD  cutting  the  second  circle  DFG  in  i,  aa  well  as  dE  cutting  the 
third  circle  EMP  in  c.  Complete  the  figure  ABCdef  similar  and  equal 
to  the  figure  abcDEF :  I  say,  the  thing  is  done. 

For  drawing  Fc  meeting  aD  in  n, 
and  joining  aG,  6G,  QG,  QD,  PD,  by 
construction  the  angle  EaD  is  equal  to 
the  angle  CAB,  and  the  angle  acF  equal 
to  the  angle  ACB;  and  therefore  the 
triangle  anc  equiangular  to  the  triangle 
ABC.  Wherefore  the  angle  anc  or  FnD 
is  equal  to  the  angle  ABC,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  angle  F6D ;  and  there- 
fore the  point  n  falls  on  the  point  & 
Moreover  the  angle  GPd,  which  is  half 
the  angle  GPD  at  the  centre,  is  equal 
to  the  angle  GdD  at  the  circumference ; 
and  the  angle  GCIP,  which  is  half  the  angle  GQD  at  the  centre,  is  equal 
to  the  complement  to  two  right  angles  of  the  angle  G6D  at  the  circum- 
ference, and  therefore  equal  to  the  angle  Gba.  Upon  which  account  the 
triangles  GPGl,  Gab,  are  similar,  and  Ga  is  to  ab  as  GP  to  PQ ;  that  is 
(by  construction),  as  Ga  t^  AB.  Wherefore  ab  and  AB  are  equal ;  and 
consequently  the  triangles  abc,  ABC,  which  we  have  now  proved  to  be 
similar,  are  also  equal.  And  therefore  since  the  angles  D,  E,  F,  of  the 
triangle  DEF  do  respectively  touch  the  sides  ab,  ac,  be  of  the  triangle 
abc,  the  figure  ABCdef  may  be  completed  similar  and  equal  to  the  figure 
oAcDEF,  and  by  completing  it  the  Problem  will  be  solved.     (i.E.F. 

Cor.  Hence  a  right  line  may  be  drawn  whose  parts  given  in  length  may 
be  intercepted  between  three  right  lines  given  by  position.  Suppose  the 
triangle  DEF,  by  the  access  of  its  point  D  to  the  side  EF,  and  by  having 
the  sides  DE,  DF  placed  in  directum  to  be  changed  into  a  right  line 
whose  given  part  DE  is  to  be  interposed  between  the  right  lines  AB,  AC 
given  by  position ;  and  its  given  part  DF  is  to  be  interposed  between  the 
right  lines  AP,  BC,  given  by  position ;  then,  by  applying  the  preceding 
construction  to  this  case,  the  Problem  will  be  solved. 
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To  describe  a  trajectory  given  both  in  kind  and  magnitude,  given  parts 
of  which  shall  be  interposed  between  three  right  lines  given  by  posUim. 
Suppose  a  trajectory  ifl  to  be  described  that 

may  be  similar  and  equal  to  the  curve  line  DEF, 

and  may  be  cut  by  three  right  lines  AB,  AC; 

BC,  given  by  position,  into  parts  DE  and  EF, 

similar  and  equal  to  the  given  parts  of  this 

curve  line. 

Draw  the  right  lines  DE,  EF,  DF:    and 

place  the  angles  D,  E,  F,  of  this  triangle  DEF,  so 

as  to  touch  those  right  lines  given  by  position  (by 

Lem.  XXVI).    Then  about  the  triangle  describe 

the  trajectory,  similar  and  equal  to  the  curve  DEF. 

aE.F. 

LEMMA  XXVn. 
7b  describe  a  trapezium  given  in  kind,  the  angles  whereof  may  be  so 

placed,  ill  respect  of  four  right  lines  given  by  position,  that  are  neither 

all  parallel  amx>ng  themselves,  nor  converge  to  one  common  point,  that 

the  several  angles  mxiy  totvch  tlve  several  lines. 

Let  the  four  right  lines  ABC,  AD,  BD,  CE,  be 
given  by  position ;  the  first  cutting  the  second  in  A, 
the  third  in  B,  and  the  fourth  in  C ;  and  suppose  a 
trapezium /g-At  is  to  be  described  that  may  be  similar 
to  the  trapezium  FGHI,  and  whose  angle  /,  equal  to 
the  given  angle  F,  may  touch  the  right  line  ABC ;  and 
the  other  angles  g,  A,  t,  equal  to  the  other  given  angles, 
G,  H,  I,  may  touch  the  other  lines  AD,  BD,  CE,  re- 
spectively. Join  FH,  and  upon  FG,  FH,  FI  describe  ^ 
as  many  segments  of  circles  FSG,  FTH,  FVI,  the  first 
of  which  FSG  may  be  capable  of  an  angle  equal  to 
the  angle  BAD ;  the  second  FTH  capable  of  an  angle 
equal  to  the  angle  CBD  ;  and  the  third  FVI  of  an  angle  equal  to  the  angle 
ACE.  But  the  segments  are  to  be  described  towards  those  sides  of  the 
lines  FG,  FH,  FI,  that  the  circular  order  of  the  letters  FSGF  may  be 
the  same  as  of  the  letters  BADB,  and  that  the  letters  FTHF  may  turn 
about  in  the  same  order  as  the  letters  CBDC,  and  the  letters  FVIF  in  the 
same  order  as  the  letters  ACE  A.  Complete  the  segments  into  entire  cir- 
cles, and  let  P  be  rtie  centre  of  the  first  circle  FSG,  Q  the  centre  of  the 
second  FTH.  Join  and  produce  both  ways  the  line  PQ,  and  in  it  take 
dR  in  the  same  ratio  to  PQ  as  BC  has  to  AB.  But  QR  is  to  be  taken 
towards  that  side  of  the  point  Q,  that  the  order  of  the  letters  P,  Q,  R 
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may  be  the  same  as  of  the  letters  A^  B,  C ; 
and  about  the  centre  R  with  the  interval 
RF  describe  a  foxaih  circle  FNc  catting 
the  third  circle  FVI  in  c  Join  Fc  cut- 
ting the  first  circle  in  a,  and  the  second  in 
b.  Dniw  aGf  bH,  el,  and  let  the  figure 
ABC/ghi  be  made  similar  to  the  figure 
abcFGHl ;  and  the  trapezium  fghi  will 
be  th&t  which  was  required  to  be  de- 
scribed. 

For  let  the  two  first  circles  FSG,  FTii 
cut  one  the  other  in  K ;  join  PE,  QJK, 
RK,  aK,  6K,  cK,  and  produce  QP  to  L. 
The  angles  FaK,  FbK,  FcK  at  the  circumferences  are  the  halves  of  the 
angles  FPK,  FQK,  FRK,  at  the  centres,  and  therefore  equal  to  LPK, 
LQX,  LRK,  the  halves  of  those  angles.  Wherefore  the  figure  PQRE  is 
equiangular  and  similar  to  the  figure  abcK,  and  consequently  obis  to  be 
as  PQ  to  OR,  that  is,  as  AB  to  BC.  But  by  construction,  the  angles 
/Agj/BhyfCi,  are  equal  to  the  angles  FaG,  F6H,  Fcl.  And  therefore 
the  figure  ABG/ghi  may  be  completed  similar  to  the  figure  oAcFGHI. 
Which  done  a  trapezium /g^Ai  will  be  constructed  similar  to  the  trapezium 
FGHI,  and  which  by  its  angles/,  g.  A,  %  will  touch  the  right  lines  ABC, 
AD,  BD,  CE.    QJE.F. 

Cor.  Hence  a  right  line  may  be  drawn  whose  parts  intercepted  in  a 
given  order,  between  four  right  lines  given  by  position,  shall  have  a  given 
proportion  among  themselves.  Let  the  angles  FGH,  GHI,  be  so  far  in- 
creased that  the  right  lines  FG,  GH,  HI,  may  lie  in  directum  ;  and  by 
constructing  the  Problem  in  this  case,  a  right  line  fghi  will  be  drawn, 
whose  parts /g^,  gh,  hi,  intercepted  between  the  four  right  lines  given  by 
position,  AB  and  AD,  AD  and  BD,  BD  and  CE,  will  be  one  to  another 
as  the  lines  FG,  GH,  HI,  and  will  observe  the  same  order  among  them- 
selves.   But  the  same  thing  may  be  more  readily  done  in  this  manner. 

Produce  AB  to  K  and  BD  to  L, 
80  as  BK  may  be  to  AB  as  HI  to 
GH  J  and  DL  to  BD  as  GI  toFG; 
and  join  KL  meeting  the  right  line 
CE  in  t.  Produce  tL  to  M,  so  as 
LM  may  be  to  «L  as  GH  to  HI; 
then  draw  MCI  parallel  to  LB,  and 
meeting  the  right  line  AD  in  g,  and 
join  ori  cutting  AB,  BD  in  /,  A;  I 
say,  the  thing  is  done. 

For  let  Mg"  cut  the  right  line  AB  in  Q,  and  AD  the  right  line  KL  u^ 
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S,  and  draw  AP  parallel  to  BD,  and  meeting  tL  in  P,  and  gUL  ioUi{gi 
to  hi,  m  to  Li,  GI  to  HI,  AE  to  BK)  and  AP  to  BL,  will  be  in  thesame 
ratio.  Cut  DL  in  R,  so  as  DL  to  RL  may  be  in  that  same  ratio ;  and  be- 
cause ^S  to  gMf  AS  to  AP,  and  DS  to  DL  are  proportional ;  therefore 
{ex  cequo)  as  g^S  to  LA,  so  will  AS  be  to  BL,  and  DS  to  RL ;  and  mixtly, 
BL  — RL  to  LA  — BL,  as  AS  — DS  to  g"S  — AS.  That  is,  BR  is  to 
BA  as  AD  is  to  kg,  and  therefore  as  BD  to  gOi.  And  alternately  BR  is 
to  BD  as  BA  to  g-Q,  or  as /A  to  fg.  But  by  construction  the  line  BL 
was  cut  in  D  and  R  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  line  FI  in  G  and  H ;  and 
therefore  BR  is  to  BD  as  FH  to  FG.  Wherefore  /A  is  to  /§■  w  FH  to 
FG.  Since,  therefore,  giio  hi  likewise  is  as  Mt  to  Lt,  that  is,  as  GI  to 
HI,  it  is  manifest  that  the  lines  FI,  /t,  are  similarly  cut  in  G  aid  H,  g 
and  A.    Q.E.F. 

In  the  construction  of  this  Corollary,  after  the  line  LE  is  drawn  cutting 
CE  in  t,  we  may  produce  tE  to  V,  so  as  EV  may  be  to  E»  as  FH  to  HI, 
and  then  draw  Yf  parallel  to  BD.  It  will  come  to  the  same,  if  about  the 
centre  i  with  an  interval  IH,  we  describe  a  circle  cutting  BD  in  X,  and 
produce  iX  to  Y  so  as  tT  may  be  equal  to  IF,  and  then  draw  Y/ parallel 

to  BD. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  Dr.  Wallis  have  long  ago  given  other  solu- 
tions of  this  Problem. 

PROPOSITION  XXIX.     PROBLEM  XXL 

7b  describe  a  trajectory  given  in  kind,  thai  may  be  cut  by  four  right 
lines  given  by  position,  into  parts  given  in  order ^  kind,  and  proportioru 
Suppose  a  trajectory  is  to  be  described  that  may  be 
similar  to  the  curve  line  FGHI,  and  whose  parts, 
similar  and  proportional  to  the  parts  FG,  GH,  HI  of 
the  other,  may  be  intercepted  between  the  right  lines  ^ 
AB  and  AD,  AD,  and  BD,  BD  and  CE  given  by  po-  ^ 
sition,  viz.,  the  first  between  the  first  pair  of  those  lines, 
the  second  between  the  second,  and  the  third  between 
the  third.  Draw  the  right  lines  FG,  GH,  HI,  FI;  \?^^___/ 
and  (by  Lem.  XXVII)  describe  a  trapezium  fghi  that      \  7^ 

may  be  similar  to  the  trapezium  FGHI,  and  whose  an-        \a — . — — ^ 

gles/,  g,  A,  i,  may  touch  the  right  lines  given  by  posi-  ^^ ^ 

tion  AB,  AD,  BD,  CE,  severally  according  to  their  order.  And  then  about 
this  trapezium  describe  a  trajectory,  that  trajectory  will  be  similar  to  the 
curve  line  FGHL 

SCHOLIUM. 

This  problem  may  be  likewise  constructed  in  the  following  manner. 
Joining  FG,  GH,  HI,  FI,  produce  GF  to  V,  and  join  FH,  IG,  and  make 
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the  angles  CAK,  DAL  equal  to 

the  angles  FGH,  VPH.    Let 

AK,  AL  meet  the  right  line 

BD  in  K  and  L,  and  thence 

draw  KM,  LN,  of  which  let 

KM  make  the  angle  AKM  equal 

to  the  angle  Gin,  and  be  itself 

to  AK  as  m  isto  GH;  and  let 

LN  make  the  angle  ALN  equal  to  the  angle  PHI,  and  be  itself 

to  AL  as  HI  to  PH.    But  AK,  KM,  AL,  LN  are  to  be  drawn 

towards  those  sides  of  the  lines  AD,  AK,  AL,  that  the  letters 

CAKMC,  ALKA,  DALND  may  be  carried  round  in  the  same 

order  as  the  letters  PGHIP ;  and  draw  MN  meeting  the  right  ^ 

line  CE  in  i.    Make  the  angle  tEP  equal  to  the  angle  IGF,  "^ 

and  let  PE  be  to  Et  as  PG  to  GI ;  and  through  P  draw  PQf  that  may 

with  the  right  line  ADE  contain  an  angle  PQJE  equal  to  the  angle  PIG, 

and  may  meet  the  right  line  AB  in  /,  and  join  fi.    But  PE  and  PQ  are 

to  be  drawn  towards  those  sides  pf  the  lines  CE,  PE,  that  the  circular 

order  of  the  letters  PEiP  and  PEQP  may  be  the  same  as  of  the  letters 

PGHIF ;  and  if  upon  the  line/i,  in  the  same  order  of  letters,  and  similar 

to  the  trapezium  PGHI,  a  trapezium /g-/tt  is  constructed,  and  a  trajectory 

given  in  kind  is  circumscribed  about  it,  the  Problem  will  be  solved. 

So  far  concerning  the  finding  of  the  orbits.    It  remains  that  we  deter- 
mine the  motions  of  bodies  in  the  orbits  so  found. 


SECTION  VI. 
Haw  the  motions  are  to  be  fotind  in  given  orbits. 

PROPOSITION  XXX.    PROBLEM  XXII. 

7b  find  at  any  assigfied  time  the  place  of  a  body  m^oving  in  a  given 

parabolic  trajectory. 
Let  S  be  the  focus,  and  A  the  principal  vertex  of 
the  parabola;   and  suppose  4AS  X  M  equal  to  the 
parabolic  area  to  be  cut  off  APS,  which  either  was 
described  by  the  radius  SP,  since  the  body's  departure 
from  the  vertex,  or  is  to  be  described  thereby  before 
its  arrival  there.    Now  the  quantity  of  that  area  to 
be  cut  oflf  is  known  from  the  time  which  is  propor- 
tional to  it.    Bisect  AS  in  G,  and  erect  the  perpendicular  GH  equal  to 
3M,  and  a  circle  described  about  the  centre  H,  with  the  interval   HS,  will 
cut  the  parabola  in  the  place  P  required.    For  letting  fall  PO  perpendic- 
ular on  the  axis,  and  drawing  PH,  there  will  be  AG^  -f  Gff  (=*  HP^  = 

AO  — AGJ'  +  PO  — GHH  =  A0«  +  PO*— 2GA0  — 2GH  4-  PO  + 
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+  I  PO^ 


Wtence  2GH  X  PO  (=  AO*  +  PO*  — 2GA0)  =  Aff 
P0= 


For  AO*  irrite  AO  X 


4AS' 


then  dividing  all  the  termB  bj 


3PO,  and  multiplying  them  by  2AS,  we  shall  have  *GH  X  AS  (=  !A0 


the  area  APO  — SPO)|  =  to  the  area  APS.  But  GH  was  3M,  and 
therefore  ^GH  X  AS  is  4AS  X  M.  Wherefore  the  area  cut  off  APS  is 
equal  to  the  area  that  waa  to  be  cut  off  4 AS  x  M,    Q.E.D, 

Cor.  1.  Heuce  GH  is  to  AS  as  the  time  in  which  the  body  described 
the  arc  AP  to  the  time  in  which  the  \>ody  described  the  arc  between  the 
vertex  A  and  the  perpendicular  erected  from  the  focus  S  upon  the  axis. 

Cor.  2.   And  supposing  a  circle  ASP  perpetually  to  pass  through  the 

moving  body  P,  the  velocity  uf  the  point  H  is  to  the  velocity  which  the 

'  fcody  had  in  tlie  vertex  A  as  3  to  9  ]  and  therefore  in  the  same  ratio  is 

the  line  GH  to  the  right  line  which  the  body,  m  the  time  of  its  moving 

from  A  to  P,  would  describe  with  that  velocity  which  it  had  in  the  ver- 

'tex  A. 

CoE.  3.  Hencej  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the  time  may  be  found  in  which 
the  body  has  described  any  asisigned  arc  A  P.  Join  AP,  and  on  it^  middle 
point  erect  a  perpendicular  meeting  the  right  line  GH  in  H. 


M 


LEMMA  XXTHl 

There  is  im>  oval  figure  whme  areOy  cut  off  by  right  lines  aipleastire^ 
be  uniiersally  fomid  btj  meatts  ofequaiions  of  any  number  of  finUe 
terms  and  dimensions. 

Suppose  that  within  the  oval  any  point  is  given,  abont  which  as  a  pole 
a  right  line  is  perpetually  revolving  with  an  uniform  motion,  while  in 
that  right  line  a  moveable  point  going  out  from  the  pole  moves  always 
forward  with  a  velocity  proportional  to  the  square  of  that  right  line  with- 
in the  oval.  By  this  motion  that  point  will  describe  a  spiral  with  infinite 
circum«ryrations.  Now  if  a  portion  of  the  area  of  the  oval  cut  off  by  that 
ri^^lit  line  could  be  found  by  a  finite  equation,  the  distance  of  the  point 
from  the  pole,  which  is  proportional  to  this  area,  might  be  found  by  the 
same  etjuation,  and  therefore  all  the  points  of  the  spiral  might  be  found 
by  a  finite  equation  also;  and  tlierefore  the  intersection  of  a  right  line 
given  in  position  with  the  spiral  might  also  be  found  by  a  finite  equation* 
But  every  right  line  infinitely  produced  cnts  a  spiral  in  an  inrinitc  num- 
ber of  points  ;  and  the  agnation  by  which  any  one  intersection  of  two  lines 
is  found  at  the  same  time  exhibits  all  their  intersections  by  as  many  roota, 
and  tlierefore  rises  to  as  many  dimensions  as  there  are  intersections.  B^ 
cause  tiWO  circles  mutually  cut  one  another  in  two  points,  one  of  those  in- 
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tersections  is  not  to  be  found  but  by  an  equation  of  two  dimensions,  by 
which  the  other  intersection  may  be  also  found.  Because  there  may  be 
four  intersections  of  two  conic  sections,  fuiy  one  of  them  is  not  to  be  found 
uniyersally,  but  by  an  equation  of  four  dimensions,  by  which  they  may  be 
all  found  together.  For  if  those  intersections  are  severally  sought,  be- 
cause the  law  and  condition  of  all  is  the  same^  the  calculus  will  be  the 
same  in  erery  case,  and  therefore  the  conclusion  always  the  same,  which 
must  therefore  comprehendT  all  those  intersections  at  once  within  itself,  and 
exhibit  them  all  indifferently.  Hence  it  is  that  the  intersections  of  the 
conic  sections  with  the  curves  of  the  third  order,  because  they  may  amount 
to  six,  come  out  together  by  equations  of  six  dimensions ;  and  the  inter- 
sections of  two  curves  of  the  third  order,  because  they  may  amount  to  nine, 
come  out  together  by  equations  of  nine  dimensions.  K  this  did  not  ne- 
cessarily happen,  we  might  reduce  all  solid  to  plane  Problems,  and  those 
higher  than  solid  to  solid  Problems.  But  here  I  speak  of  curves  irreduci- 
ble in  power.  For. if  the  equation  by  which  the  curve  is  defined  may  be 
reduced  to  a  lower  power,  the  curve  will  not  be  one  single  curve,  but  com- 
posed of  two,  or  more,  whose  intersections  may  be  severally  found  by  different 
calculusses.  After  the  same  manner  the  two  intersections  of  right  lines 
with  the  conic  sections  come  out  always  by  equations  of  two  dimensions ;  the 
three  intersections  of  right  lines  with  the  irreducible  curves  of  the  third 
order  by  equations  of  three  dimensions ;  the  four  intersections  of  right 
lines  with  the  irreducible  curves  of  the  fourth  order,  by  equations  of  four 
dimensions ;  and  so  on  in  infinitum.  Wherefore  the  innumerable  inter- 
sections of  a  right  line  with  a  spiral,  since  this  is  but  one  simple  curve, 
and  not  reducible  to  more  curves,  require  equations  infinite  in  number  of 
dimensions  and  roots,  by  which  they  may  be  all  exhibited  together.  For 
the  law  and  calculus  of  all  is  the  same.  For  if  a  perp^dicular  is  let  fall 
from  the  pole  upon  that  intersecting  right  line,  and  that  perpendicular 
together  with  the  intersecting  line  revolves  about  the  pole,  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  spiral  will  mutually  pass  the  one  into  the  other ;  and  that 
which  was  first  or  nearest,  after  one  revolution,  will  be  the  second ;  after 
two,  the  third ;  and  so  on :  nor  will  the  equation  in  the  mean  time  be 
changed  but  as  the  magnitudes  of  those  quantities  are  changed,  by  which 
the  position  of  the  intersecting  line  is  determined.  Wherefore  since  those 
quantities  after  every  revolution  return  to  their  first  magnitudes,  the  equa- 
tion will  return  to  its  first  form ;  and  consequently  one  and  the  same 
equation  will  exhibit  all  the  intersections,  and  will  therefore  have  an  infi- 
nite number  of  roots,  by  which  they  may  be  all  exhibited.  And  therefore 
the  intersection  of  a  right  line  with  a  spiral  cannot  be  universally  foimd  by 
any  finite  equation ;  and  of  consequence  there  is  no  oval  figure  whose  area> 
cut  off  by  right  lines  at  pleasure,  can  be  universally  exhibited  by  any 
such  equation. 
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By  the  same  argument,  if  the  interval  of  the  pole  and  point  by  which 
the  spiral  is  described  is  taken  proportional  to  that  part  of  the  perimeter 
of  the  oval  which  is  cut  off,  it  may  be  proved  that  the  length  of  the  peri- 
meter cannot  be  universally  exhibited  by  any  finite  equation.  But  here  I 
speak  of  ovals  that  are  not  touched  by  conjugate  figures  running  out  in 
ififinitum. 

Cor.  Hence  the  area  of  an  ellipsis,  described  by  a  radius  drawn  from 
the  focus  to  the  moving  body,  is  not  to  be  found  from  the  time  given  by  a 
finite  equation ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  determined  by  the  description  of 
curves  geometrically  rational  Those*  curves  I  call  geometrically  rational, 
all  the  points  whereof  may  be  determined  by  lengths  that  are  definable 
by  equations ;  that  is,  by  the  complicated  ratios  of  lengths.  Other  curves 
(such  as  spirals,  quadratrixes,  and  cycloids)  I  call  geometrically  irrational 
For  the  lengths  which  are  or  are  not  as  nimiber  to  number  (according  to 
the  tenth  Book  of  Elements)  are  arithmetically  rational  or  irrational. 
And  therefore  I  cut  off  an  area  of  an  ellipsis  proportional  to  the  time  in 
which  it  is  described  by  a  curve  geometrically  irrational,  in  the  following 
manner. 


PROPOSITION  XXXI.    PROBLEM  XXm. 
To  find  the  place  of  a  body  moving  in  a  given  elliptic  trajectory  at  any 

assigned  time. 

Suppose  A  to  be 
the  principal  vertex, 
S  the  focus,  and  O 
the  centre  of  the 
ellipsis  APB;  and 
let  P  be  the  place  of 
the  body  to  be  found. 
Produce  OA  to  G  so 
as  OG  may  be  to  OA 
as  OA  to  OS.  Erect 
the  perpendicular  GH ;  and  about  the  centre  O,  with  the  interval  OG,  de- 
scribe the  circle  GEF  ;  and  on  the  ruler  GH,  as  a  base,  suppose  the  wheel 
GEF  to  move  forwards,  revolving  about  its  axis,  and  in  the  mean  time  by 
its  point  A  describing  the  cycloid  ALL  Which  done,  take  GK  to  the 
perimeter  GEFG  of  the  wheel,  in  the  ratio  of  the  time  in  which  the  body 
proceeding  from  A  described  the  arc  AP,  to  the  time  of  a  whole  revolution 
in  the  ellipsis.  Erect  the  perpendicular  KL  meeting  the  cycloid  in  L ; 
then  LP  drawn  parallel  to  KG  will  meet  the  ellipsis  in  P,  the  required 
place  of  the  body. 

For  about  the  centre  O  with  the  interval  OA  describe  the  semi-circle 
AQB,  and  let  LP,  produced,  if  need  be,  meet  the  arc  AQ  in  Q,  and  join 
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SQ,  OGL  Let  Od  meet  the  arc  EPG  in  P,  and  upon  Od  let  fall  the 
perpendicular  SR.  The  area  APS  is  as  the  area  AQS,  that  is,  as  the 
difference  between  the  sector  OdA  and  the  triangle  OQS,  or  as  the  differ- 
ence of  the  rectangles  |0d  X  AQ,  and  |0d  X  SR,  that  is,  because  |OCl 
is  given,  as  the  difference  between  the  arc  AQ,  and  the  right  line  SR ;  and 
therefore  (because  of  the  equality  of  the  given  ratios  SR  to  the  sine  of  the 
arc  AQ,  OS  to  OA,  OA  to  OG,  Ad  to  GP;  and  by  division,  AQ— SR 
to  GF  —  sine  of  the  arc  AQ)  as  GE,  the  difference  between  the  arc  GF 
and  the  sine  of  the  axe  AQ.    QJLD. 

SCHOLIUM. 

But  since  the  description  of  this  curve 
is  difficult,  a  |K>lution  by  approximation 
will  be  preferable.  First,  then,  let  there 
be  found  a  certain  angle  B  which  may 
be  to  an  angle  of  57^578  degrees, 
which  an  arc  equal  to  the  radius  subtends, 
as  SH,  the  distance  of  the  foci,  to  AB,  a  s~k1 
the  diameter  of  the  ellipsis.  Secondly,  a  certain  length  L,  which  may  be  to 
the  radius  in  the  same  ratio  inversely.  And  these  being  found,  the  Problem 
may  be  solved  by  the  following  analysis.  By  any  construction  (or  even 
by  conjecture),  suppose  we  know  P  the  place  of  the  body  near  its  true 
place  J9.  Then  letting  fall  on  the  axis  of  the  ellipsis  the  ordinate  PR 
from  the  proportion  of  the  diameters  of  the  ellipsis,  the  ordinate  RQ,  of 
the  circumscribed  circle  AQB  will  be  given ;  which  ordinate  is  the  sine  of 
the  angle  AOQ,  supposing  AO  to  be  the  radius,  and  also  cuts  the  ellipsis 
in  P.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  that  angle  is  found  by  a  rude  calculus  in 
numbers  near  the  truth.  Suppose  we  also  know  the  angle  proportional  to 
the  time,  that  is,  which  is  to  four  right  angles  as  the  time  in  which  tlie 
body  described  the  arc  Ap,  to  the  time  of  one  revolution  in  the  ellipsis. 
Let  this  angle  be  N.  Then  take  an  angle  D,  which  may  be  to  the  angle 
B  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  AOQ,  to  the  radius ;  and  an  angle  E  which 
may  be  to  the  angle  N  —  AOQ,  +D  as  the  length  L  to, the  same  length 
L  diminished  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  AOQ,  when  that  angle  is  less 
than  a  right  angle,  or  increased  thereby  when  greater.  In  the  next 
place,  take  an  angle  F  that  may  be  to  the  angle  B  as  the  sine  of  the  angle 
AOQ  +  E  to  the  radius,  and  an  angle  G,  that  may  be  to  the  angle  N  — 
AOCL — E  +  F  as  the  length  L  to  the  same  length  L  diminished  by  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  AOQ,  +  E,  when  that  angle  is  less  than  a  right  angle, 
or  increased  thereby  when  greater.  For  the  third  time  take  an  angle  H, 
that  may  be  to  the  angle  B  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  AOQ  r  E  +  G  to  the 
radius;  and  an  angle  I  to  the  angle  N  —  AOQ  —  E  —  G  +  H,  as  the 
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length  L  is  to  the  same  length  L  diminished  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle 
AOQ  +  E  +  G,  when  that  angle  is  less  than  a  right  angle,  or  increa^ 
thereby  when  greater.  And  so  we  may  proceed  in  infinitum.  Lastly, 
take  the  angle  AOq  equal  to  the  angle  AOQ,  +  E  +  G  +  I  +,  &c.  and 
from  its  cosine  Or  and  the  ordinate  jw,  which  is  to  its  sine  gr  as  the  lesser 
axis  of  the  ellipsis  to  the  greater,  we  shall  have  jt?  the  correct  place  of  the 
body.  When  the  angle  N —  AOQ,  +  D  happens  to  be  n^ative,  the 
sign  +  of  the  angle  E  mnst  be  every  where  changed  into  — ,  and  the  sign  — 
into  +.  And  the  same  thing  is  to  be  understood  of  the  signs  of  ttie  angles 
G  and  I,  when  the  angles  N  —  AOQ  —  E  -f  F,  and  N  — AOQ— E  — 
G  +  H  come  out  negative.  But  the  infinite  series  AOQ  +  E  +  G  + 1  +, 
(fcc.  converges  so  very  fast,  that  it  will  be  scarcely  ever  needful  to  pro- 
ceed beyond  the  second  term  E.  And  the  calculus  is  founded  upon 
this  Theorem,  that  the  area  APS  is  as  the  difference  between  the  arc 
AQ  and  the  right  line  let  fall  from  the  focus  S  perpendicularly  upon  the 
radius  OQ. 

And  by  a  calculus  not  unlike,  the  Problem 
is  solved  in  the  hyperbola.  Let  its  centre  be 
O,  its  vertex  A,  its  focus  S,  and  asymptote 
OK ;  and  suppose  the  quantity  of  the  area  to 
be  cut  off  is  known,  as  being  proportional  to 
the  time.  Let  that  be  A,  and  by  conjecture 
suppose  we  know  the  position  of  a  right  line 
SP,  that  cuts  off  an  area  APS  near  the  truth. 
Join  OP,  and  from  A  and  P  to  the  asymptote  ^ 
draw  AI,  PK  parallel  to  the  other  asymptote ;  and  by  the  table  of  loga- 
rithms the  area  AIKP  will  be  given,  and  equal  thereto  the  area  OPA, 
which  subducted  from  the  triangle  OPS,  will  leave  the  area  cut  off  APS. 
And  by  applying  2APS  —  2A,  or  2A  — 2APS,  the  double  difference  of 
the  area  A  that  was  to  be  cut  oS,  and  the  area  APS  that  is  cut  off,  to  the 
line  SN  that  is  let  fall  from  the  focus  S,  perpendicular  upon  the  tangent 
TP,  we  shall  have  the  length  of  the  chord  PQ*  Which  chord  PQ  is  to 
be  inscribed  between  A  and  P,  if  the  area  APS  that  is  cut  off  be  greater 
than  the  area  A  that  was  to  be  cut  off,  but  towards  the  contrary  side  of  the 
point  P,  if  otherwise :  and  the  point  Q  will  be  the  place  of  the  body  more 
accurately.  And  by  repeating  the  computation  the  place  may  be  found 
perpetually  to  greater  and  greater  accuracy. 

And  by  such  computations  we  have  a  general 
analytical  resolution  of  the  Problem.  But  the  par- 
ticular calculus  that  follows  is  better  fitted  for  as- 
tronomical purposes.  Supposing  AO,  OB,  OD,  to 
be  the  semi-axis  of  the  ellipsis,  and  L  its  latus  tec- 
tum, and  D  the  difference  betwixt  the  lesser  semi- 
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ixia  OD,  and  |L  the  half  of  the  Utiis  rectum :  let  an  angle  Y  be  found,  whose 
line  may  be  to  tlie  radius  as  the  rectangle  under  that  difference  D,  and 
40  4-  OD  the  half  sum  of  the  axes  to  the  square  of  the  greater  axis  AB, 
Pind  ako  an  aogle  Z^  whoa©  sine  may  be  to  the  radius  as  the  double  rec- 
tangle under  the  distance  of  the  foci  SH  and  that  difference  D  to  triple 
the  square  of  half  the  greater  semi-axis  AO.  Thoae  angles  being  once 
Tound^  the  place  of  the  body  may  be  thus  determinedi  Take  the  angle  T 
pToiKirtional  to  the  time  in  which  the  aro  BP  waa  describedj  or  equal  to 
rhat  is  called  the  mean  motion ;  and  an  angle  V  the  first  equation  of  the 
mean  motion  to  the  angle  Y,  the  greatest  first  equation,  m  the  sine  of 
double  the  angle  T  is  to  the  radimg ;  and  an  angle  X,  the  second  equation, 
to  the  angle  Z,  the  second  greatest  equation^  as  the  cube  of  the  sine  of  the 
angle  T  is  to  the  cube  of  the  radius.  Then  take  the  angle  BHP  the  mean 
motion  equated  equal  to  T  +  X  4-  Y^  the  sum  of  the  angles  T,  Y,  X, 
if  the  angle  T  is  less  than  a  right  angle ;  or  equal  to  T  +  X  —  V,  the 
difference  of  the  sam^  if  that  angle  T  is  greater  than  one  and  1^3  than 
two  right  angles ;  and  if  HP  meets  the  ellipsis  in  P,  draw  SP,  and  it  will 
cut  off  the  area  BSP  nearly  proportional  to  the  time. 

This  practice  seems  to  be  expeditioiis  enough^  because  the  angles  T  and 
X,  taken  in  second  minnt^  if  you  please,  being  very  small,  it  will  he  suf- 
ficient to  find  two  or  three  of  their  first  figures.  But  it  is  likewiae 
sufficiently  accurate  to  answer  to  the  theory  of  the  planet's  motions. 
For  even  in  the  orbit  of  Mars^  where  the  !]^reatci?t  equation  of  the  centre 
(imounts  to  ten  d^rees,  the  error  will  scarcely  exceed  one  second.  But 
when  the  angle  of  the  mean  motion  equated  BHP  is  found,  the  angle  of 
the  true  motion  BSP,  and  the  distance  SP,  are  readily  had  Ky  the  biown 
methods. 

And  so  far  concerning  the  motion  of  bodies  in  onrye  lines.  But  it  may 
also  come  to  pass  that  a  moving  body  shall  ascend  or  descend  in  a  right 
line ;  and  I  shall  now  go  on  to  explain  what  belongs  to  such  kind  of 
motions. 


SECTION  vn. 

Concerning  the  rectilinear  ascent  and  descent  of  bodies, 

PROPOSITION  XXXn.    PROBLEM  XXIY. 

Supposing  that  the  centripetal  force  is  reciprocally  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  distance  of  the  places  from  the  centre;  it  is  required 
in  define  the  spaces  which  a  body,  falling  directly,  describes  in  given 
times. 
Case  1.  If  the  body  does  not  fall  perpendicularly,  it  will  (by  Cor.  1. 
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Prop.  Xni)  describe  gome  conic  section  whose  focus  is  a 
placed  in  the  centre  of  force.  Suppose  that  conic  sec- 
tion to  be  ARPC  and  ita  focus  S.  And^  first,  if  the 
figure  be  an  ellipsis,  upon  the  greater  axis  thereof  AB 
describe  the  semi-circle  ADB,  and  let  the  right  line 
DPC  pass  through  the  falling  body^  making  right  angles 
with  the  axis ;  and  drawing  DS,  PS,  the  area  ASD  will  ^ 
be  proportional  to  the  area  ASP,  and  therefore  also  to 
the  time.  The  axis  AB  still  remaining  the  same,  let  the 
breadth  of  the  ellipsis  be  perpetnallj  diminished,  and 
tlie  area  ASD  will  always  remain  proportional  to  the 
time.  Suppose  that  breadth  to  be  diminished  in  iftjimiufn;  and  the  orbit 
APB  io  th^t  case  coinciding  with  the  axis  AB,  and  the  focus  S  with  the 
extreme  point  of  the  axis  B,  the  body  will  descend  in  the  right  line  AC, 
and  the  area  ABD  will  become  proportional  to  the  time.  Wherefore  the 
space  AC  will  he  given  which  the  body  describes  in  a  given  time  bj  its 
perpendicular  fall  from  the  place  A,  if  the  area  ABD  is  taken  proportional 
to  the  timcj  and  from  the  point  D  the  right  line  DC  is  let  fall  perpendio- 
ularly  on  the  ritcht  line  AB,     (i.E.L 

Cask  2<  If  tlie  tigure  RPB  is  an  hyperbola,  on  the 
same  principal  diameter  AB  describe  the  rectangular 
hyperbola  BED  :  and  because  tlie  areas  CSP,  CB/F, 
SF/iX  are  severally  to  the  several  areas  CSD,  CBED, 
SDEB,  in  the  given  ratio  of  the  heights  CP,  CD,  and 
the  area  SP/B  is  proportional  to  the  time  in  which 
the  body  P  will  move  through  the  arc  P/B,  the  area 
SDEB  will  be  abo  proportional  to  that  time.  Let 
the  hiins  rectum  of  the  hyperljola  RPB  be  diminished 
in  infinitum^  the  latus  transversuui  remaining  the 
same ;  and  the  arc  PB  will  come  to  coincide  with  the 
right  line  CB,  and  the  focus  8,  with  the  vertex  B,  Ar 
and  the  right  line  SD  with  the  right  line  BD.  And  therefore  the  area 
BDEB  will  he  proportional  to  the  time  in  which  the  body  C,  by  its  per- 
pendicular descent,  describes  the  line  CB*     Q^EJ. 

Case  3.  And  by  the  like  argument,  if  the  figure 
RPB  is  a  parabola,  and  to  the  same  principal  ver- 
tex B  another  parabola  BED  is  descrilied,  that 
may  always  remain  given  while  the  former  para- 
bola in  whose  perimeter  the  body  P  moves,  by 
having  its  latus  rectum  diminished  and  reduced 
to  nothing,  comes  to  coincide  with  the  line  CB,  g^'^ 
the  parabolic  segment  BDEB  will  be  proportional 
to  the  time  in  which  that  body  P  or  C  will  descend  to  the  centre  S  or  R 
Q.RL 
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PROPOSITION  XXXni.    THEOREM  IX. 

The  things  above  fmind  being  supposed,  I  say,  that  the  velocity  of  a  fal- 
ling body  in  any  place  C  is  to  the  velocity  of  a  body,  describirig  a 
circle  about  the  centre  B  at  the  distance  BC;  in  the  subdtiplicaie  ratio 
of  AC,  the  distance  of  the  body  from  the  remoter  vertex  A  of  the  circle 
or  rectangular  hyperbola^  to  lAB,  the  principal  semi^iameter  of  the 
figure. 
Let  AB,  the  common  dii^ 

meter  of  both  figures  RPB, 

DEB,  be  bisected  in  O ;  and 

draw  the  right  line  PT  that 

may  touch  the  figure  RPB 

in  P,  and  likewise  cut  that 

common  diameter  AB  (pro- 
duced, if  need  be)  in  T;  and 

let  SY  be  perpendicular  to 

this  line,  and  BQ  to  this  di- 
ameter, and  suppose  the  latus 

rectum  6f  the  figure  RPB  to 

be  L.    From  Cor.  9,  Prop. 

XYI,  it  is  manifest  that  the 

velocity  of  a  body,  moving 

in  the  line  RPB  about  the 

centre  S,  in  any  place  P,  is 

to  the  velocity  of  a  body  describing  a  circle  about  the  same  centre,  at  the 

distance  SP,  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  rectangle  4L  X  SP  to  SY*. 

For  by  the  properties  of  the  conic  sections  ACB  is  to  CP^  as  2A0  to  L, 

and  therefore ittr is  equal  to  L.    Therefore  those  velocities  are 


aJ- 


ACB 

to  each  other  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of- 


CP'  X  AO  X  SP 
ACB 


toSY^.  More- 


over, by  the  properties  of  the  conic  sections,  CO  is  to  BO  as  BO  to  TOj 
and  (by  composition  or  division)  as  CB  to  BT.  Whence  (by  division  or 
composition)  BO  —  or  +  CO  will  be  to  BO  as  CT  to  BT,  that  is,  AG 

.Qp2   ^    ^O   X   SP 

will  be  to  AO  as  CP  to  BQ;  and  therefore t^h is  equal  to 


BQ2  X  AC  X  SP 


ACB 

Now  suppose  CP,  the  breadth  of  the  figure  RPB,  to 


AO  X  BC 

be  diminished  in  infinitum,  so  as  the  point  P  may  come  to  coincide  with 
the  point  C,  and  the  point  S  with  the  point  B,  and  the  line  SP  with  the 
line  BC,  and  the  line  SY  with  the  line  BQ;  and  the  velocity  of  the  body 
now  descending  perpendicularly  in  the  line  CB  will  be  to  the  velocity  of 
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a  body  describing  a  circle  about  the  centre  B,  at  the  distance  BC,  in  the 
snbduplicate  ratio  of aQ  y  BC ^  ®^'  ^'"^  ^  (n^lecting  the  ra- 
tios of  equality  of  SP  to  BC,  and  BQ*  to  SY^  in  thenbdoplicate  ratio 
of  AC  to  AO,  or  JAB.    ORD. 

Cor.  1.  When  the  points  B  and  S  come  to  coincide^  TC  will  become  to 
TS  as  AC  to  AO. 

Cor.  2.  A  body  revolving  in  any  drde  at  a  given  distance  £rom  the 
centre,  by  its  motion  converted  upwards,  will  ascend  to  double  its  distance 
from  the  centra 

PROPOSITION  XXXnr.    THEOREM  X. 
If  the  figure  BED  is  aparabolc^  I  say^  that  the  vdocUy  of  a  fattnig 
body  in  any  jdaoe  C  is  equal  to  the  velocity  by  which  a  body  may 
*   uniformly  describe  a  circle  about  the  centre  B  ai  half  the  interval  BC. 

For  (by  Cor.  7,  Prop.  XVI)  the  velocity  of  a 
body  describing  a  parabola  RPB  about  the  cen- 
tre S,  in  any  place  P,  is  equal  to  the  velocity  of 
a  body  uniformly  describing  a  circle  about  the  c|- 
same  centre  S  at  half  the  interval  SP.    Let  the 
breadth  CP  of  the  parabola  be  diminished  in 
infinitum,  so  as  the  parabolic  arc  P/B  may  come 
to  coincide  with  the  right  line  CB,  the  centre  S  ^ 
with  the  vertex  B,  and  the  interval  SP  with  the  ^ 
interval  BC,  and  the  proposition  will  be  manifest    Q.RD. 

PROPOSITION  XXXV.    THEOREM  XL 
7)k«  safne  things  supposed,  I  say,  that  the  area  of  the  figure  DES,  de- 
scribed by  the  indefinite  radius  SD,  is  equcd  to  the  area  which  a  body 
itith  a  radius  equal  to  half  the  laius  rectum  of  the  figure  DES,  by 
IIHt/brm/y  revolving  about  the  centre  S,  may  describe  in  the  same  time. 
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For  suppose  a  body  C  in  the  smallest  moment  of  time  describes  in  fal- 
ling the  infinitely  little  line  Cc,  while  another  body  K,  uniformly  revolv- 
ing about  the  centre  S  in  the  circle  OKA:,  describes  the  arc  Kk.  Erect  the 
perpendiculars  CD,  erf,  meeting  the  figure  DES  in  D,  rf.  Join  SD,  Srf, 
SK,  S^,  and  draw  Drf  meeting  the  axis  AS  in  T,  and  thereon  let  fall  the 
perpendicular  SY. 

Case  1.  K  the  figure  DES  i9  a  circle,  or  a  rectangular  hyperbola,  bisect 
its  transverse  diameter  AS  in  O,  and  SO  will  be  half  the  latus  rectum. 
And  because  TC  is  to  TD  as  Cc  to  Drf,  and  TD  to  TS  as  CD  to  SY; 
ex  cequo  TC  will  be  to  TS  as  CD  X  Cc  to  SY  X  Drf.  But  (by  Cor.  1, 
Prop.  XXXni)  TC  is  to  TS  as  AC  to  AO ;  to  wit,  if  in  the  coalescence 
of  the  points  D^  rf,  the  ultimate  ratios  of  the  lines  are  taken.  Wherefore 
AC  is  to  AO  or  SK  as  CD  X  Cc  to  SY  X  Drf.  Farther,  the  velocity  of 
the  descending  body  in  C  is  to  the  velocity  of  a  body  describing  a  circle 
about  the  centre  S,  at  the  interval  SC,  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  AC  to 
AO  or  SK  (by  Prop.  XXXIII) ;  and  this  velocity  is  to  the  velocity  of  a 
body  describing  the  circle  OKk  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  SK  to  SC 
(by  Cor.  6,  Prop  IV) ;  and,  ex  ceqiio,  the  first  velocity  to  the  last,  that  is, 
the  little  line  Cc  to  the  arc  KA:,  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  AC  .to  SC, 
that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  AC  to  CD.  Wherefore  CD  X  Cc  is  equal  to  AC 
X  KA:,  and  consequently  AC  to  SK  as  AC  X  KA:  to  SY  X  Drf,  and 
thence  SK  X  KA:  equal  to  SY  X  Drf,  and  4SK  X  KA:  equal  to  JSY  X  Drf, 
that  is,  the  area  KSA:  equal  to  the  area  SDrf.  Therefore  in  every  moment 
of  time  two  equal  particles,  KSA:  and  SDrf,  of  areas  are  generated,  which, 
if  their  magnitude  is  diminishe<l^-and  their  number  increased  ii}  infinitum, 
obtain  the  ratio  of  equality,  and  consequently  (by  Cor.  Lem.  IV),  the  whole 
areas  together  generated  are  always  equal.    Q.E.D. 

Case  2.  But  if  the  figure  DES  is  a 
parabola,  we  shall  find,  as  above,  CD  X 
Cc  to  SY  X  Drf  as  TC  to  TS,  that  is, 
as  2  to  1 ;  and  that  therefore  iCD  X  Cc 
is  equal  to  i  SY  X  Drf.  But  the  vdoo- 
ity  of  the  falling  body  in  C  is  equal  to 
the  velocity  with  which  a  circle  may  be 
uniformly  described  at  the  interval  4SC 
(by  Prop.  XXXrV).  And  this  velocity 
to  the  velocity  with  which  a  circle  may 
be  described  with  the  radius  SK,  that  is, 
the  little  line  Cc  to  the  arc  KA:,  is  (by 
Cor.  6,  Prop.  IV)  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  SK  to  4SC ;  that  is,  in  the 
ratio  of  SK  to  iCD.  Wherefore  iSK  X  KA:  is  equal  to  iCD  X  Cc,  and 
therefore  equal  to  iSY  X  Drf;  that  is,  the  area  KSA:  is  equal  to  the  area 
SDrf,  as  above.    Q.E.D. 
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PROPOSITION  XXXVL    PROBLEM  XXV. 

To  determhie  the  times  of  the  descent  of  a  body  f idling  from 

place  A. 
Upon  the  diameter  AS,  the  distance  of  the  body  from  the 
centre  at  the  beginning,  describe  the  semi-circle  ADS,  as 
likewise  the  semi-circle  OKH  equal  thereto,  about  the  centre  c 
S.    From  any  place  C  of  the  body  erect  the  ordinate  CD.  O 
Join  SD,  and  make  the  sector  OSK  equal  to  the  area  ASD. 
It  is  evident  (by  Prop.  XXXV)  that  the  body  in  falling  will 
describe  the  space  AC  in  the  same  time  in  which  another  body, 
uniformly  revolving  about  the  centre  S,  may  describe  the  arc 
OK.    aKF.  Bi 


agwen 


PROPOSITION  XXXVEL    PROBLEM  XXVL 

To  define  the  times  of  the  ascent  or  descent  of  a  body  projected  upwards 

or  dmvnwards  from  a  given  place. 

Suppose  the  body  to  go  off  from  the  given  place  G,  in  the  direction  of 

the  line  GS,  with  any  velocity.    In  the  duplicate  ratio  of  this  velocity  to 

the  uniform  velocity  in  a  circle,  with  which  the  body  may  revolve  about 


the  centre  S  at  the  given  interval  SG,  take  GA  to  jAS.    If  that  ratio  is 

the  same  as  of  the  number  2  to  1,  the  point  A  is  infinitely  remote ;  in 

which  case  a  parabola  is  to  be  described  with  any  latus  rectum  to  the  ver- 

^n^  S.  and  axis  SG ;  as  appears  by  Prop.  XXXIV.    But  if  that  ratio  is 

"w*  ^*>r  cTcatcr  than  the  ratio  of  2  to  1,  in  the  former  case  a  circle,  in  the 

*teiir  ii  rectangular  hyperbola,  is  to  be  described  on  the  diameter  S A ;  as 

^«meic$  VkT  IH^p.  XXXIII.    Then  about  the  centre  S,  with  an  interval 

-i^irfr  ^^  V^f  the  latus  rectum,  describe  the  circle  HA'K ;  and  at  the  place 

j^  tf  ^.^Cdiditig  or  descending  body,  and  at  any  other  place  C,  erect  the 

,^mmwAbs  i«lj  CD,  meeting  the  conic  section  or  circle  in  I  and  D. 

J^       TOBfflC  SL  SD,  let  the  sectors  HSK,  HSA:  be  made  equal  to  the 

"  SKDS,  and  (by  Prop.  XXXV)  the  body  G  will  describe 
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the  space  GC  in  the  same  Aime  in  which  the  body  K  may  describe  the  arc 
Kk.    Q.EJP. 


PROPOSITION  XXXVIIL    THEOREM  XII. 

Supposing  that  the  centripetal  force  is  proportional  to  the  altitude  or 
distance  of  places  from  the  cefitre,  I  say,  that  the  times  and  velocities 
of  falling  bodies,  and  the  spaces  which  they  describe,  are  respectively 
proportional  to  the  arcs,  and  the  right  and  versed  sines  of  the  arcs. 
Suppose  the  body  to  fall  from  any  place  A  in  the 
right  line  AS ;  and  about  the  centre  of  force  S,  with 
the  interval  AS,  describe  the  quadrant  of  a  circle  AE ;  ^ 
and  let  CD  be  the  right  sine  of  any  arc  AD ;  and  the 
body  A  will  in  the  time  AD  in  falling  describe  the 
space  AC,  and  in  the  place  C  will  acquire  the  ve- 
locity CD. 

This  is  demonstrated  the  same  way  from  Prop.  X,  as  Prop.  XXXU  was 
demonstrated  from  Prop.  XL 

CoR.  1.  Hence  the  times  are  equal  in  which  one  body  falling  from  the 
place  A  arrives  at  the  centre  S,  and  another  body  revolving  describes  the 
quadrantal  arc  ADE. 

CoR.  2.  Wherefore  all  the  times  are  equal  in  which  bodies  falling  from 
whatsoever  places  arrive  at  the  centre.  For  all  the  periodic  times  of  re- 
volving bodies  are  equal  (by  Cor.  3,  Prop.  IV). 


PROPOSITION  XXXIX.    PROBLEM  XXVII. 

Siipposifig  a  centripetal  force  of  any  kind,  and  granting  the  quadra^ 
tures  of  curvilinear  figures  ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  velocity  of  a  body, 
ascending  or  descending  in  a  right  line,  in  the  several  places  through 
which  it  passes  ;  as  also  the  time  in  which  it  loill  arrive  at  any  place : 
and  vice  versa. 
Suppose  the  body  E  to  fall  from  any  place 

A  in  the  right  line  ADEC ;  and  from  its  place 

E  imagine  a  perpendicular  EG  always  erected 

proportional  to  the  centripetal  force  in   that 

place  tending  to  the  centre  C ;  and  let  BFG 

be  a  curve  line,  the  locus  of  the  point  G.    And 

in  the  beginning  of  the  motion  suppose  EG  to 

coincide  with  the  perpendicular  AB ;  and  the 

velocity  of  the  body  in  any  place  E  will  be  as 

a  right  line  whose  square  is  equal  to  the  cur- 
vilinear area  ABGE.     (I.E.I. 

In  EG  take  EM  reciprocally  proportional  to 
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a  right  line  whose  square  is  equal  to  the  area  ABGE,  and  let  VLM  be  a 
curve  line  wherein  the  point  M  is  always  placed,  and  to  which  the  right 
line  AB  produced  is  an  asymptote ;  and  the  time  in  which  the  body  in 
falling  describes  the  line  AE,  will  be  as  the  curvilinear  area  ABTVMR 
QJELI. 

For  in  the  right  line  AE  let  there  be  taken  the  very  small  line  DE  of 
a  given  length,  tod  let  DLF  be  the  place  of  the  line  EMG,  when  tlie 
body  was  in  D ;  and  if  the  centripetid  force  be  such,  that  a  right  line, 
whose  square  is  equal  to  the  area  ABGE,  is  as  the  velocity  of  the  descend- 
ing body,  the  area  itself  will  be  as  the  square  of  that  velocity ;  that  is,  if 
for  the  velocities  in  D  and  E  we  write  V  and  V  +  I,  the  area  ABFD  will 
be  as  VV,  and  the  area  ABGE  as  W  +  2VI  +  H;  and  by  division,  the 

DFGE  2VT  -4-  11 

area  DFGE  as  2VI  +  U,  and  therefore  -^g-  will  be  as — ^^  ; 

that  is,  if  we  take  the  first  ratios  of  those  quantities  when  just  nascent,  the 

2VI 

length  DF  is  as  the  quantity  -jyFri  and  therefore  also  as  half  that  quantity 

I  X  V 

-=r=— •     But  the  time  in  which  the  body  in  falling  describes  the  very 

small  line  t)E,  is  as  that  line  directly  and  the  velocity  V  inversely ;  and 
the  force  will  be  as  the  increment  I  of  the  velocity  directly  and  the  time 
inversely ;  and  therefore  if  we  take  the  first  ratios  when  those  quantities 

I  X  V 

are  just  nascent,  as -,%:p-;  that  is,  as  the  length  DF.    Therefore  a  force 

proportional  to  DF  or  EG  will  cause  the  body  to  descend  with  a  velocity 
that  is  as  the  right  line  whose  square  is  equal  to  the  area  ABGE.  Q.E.D. 
Moreover,  since  the  time  in  which  a  very  small  line  DE  of  a  given 
length  may  be  described  is  as  the  velocity  inversely,  and  therefore  also 
iiiTersdy  as  a  right  line  whose  square  is  equal  to  the  area  ABFD  ;  and 
since  the  line  Dl  i,  and  by  conse<iuence  the  nascent  area  DLME,  will  be  as 
tKe  same  right  line  inversely,  the  time  will  be  as  the  area  DLME,  and 
tike  sum  of  all  the  times  will  be  as  the  sum  of  all  the  areas ;  that  is  (by 
Cir*  Lem.  IV),  the  whole  time  in  which  the  line  AE  is  described  wiU  be 
MAewVoleweaATVME.    Q.E.D. 

C^iL  I*  Let  P  be  the  place  from  whence  a  body  ought  to  fall,  so  as 
tifl^  ^dMft  urged  by  any  known   uniform   centripetal  force   (such  as 
^  ii  Tllgirly  supposed  to  be),  it  may  acquire  in  the  place  D  a 
to  the  velocity  which  another  body,  falling  by  any  force 
lilk  loqiiiTed  in  that  place  D.    In  the  perpendicular  DF  let 
%ka^  DKi  which  may  be  to  DF  as  that  uniform  force  to 
fclBRmOftpIioe  D.     Complete  the  rectangle  PDRQ,  and  cut 
«|^  to  that  rectangle.     Then  A  will  be  the  place 
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from  whence  the  other  body  felL  For  com- 
pleting the  rectangle  DRSE,  since  the  area 
ABFD  is  to  the  area  DFGE  as  W  to  2V1, 
and  therefore  as  iY  to  1,  that  is,  as  half  the 
whole  velocity  to  the  increment  of  the  velocity 
of  the  body  falling  by  the  unequable  force ;  and 
in  like  manner  the  area  PQRD  to  the  area 
DRSE  as  half  the  whole  velocity  to  the  incre- 
ment of  the  velocity  of  the  body  falling  by  the 
uniform  force;  and  since  those  increments  (by 
reason  of  the  equality  of  the  nascent  times) 
are  as  the  generating  forces,  that  is,  as  the  or- 
dinates  DF,  DR,  and  consequently  as  the  nascent  areas  DFGE,  DRSE ; 
therefore,  ex  €Bqtw,  the  whole  areas  ABFD,  PQRD  will  be  to  one  another 
as  the  halves  of  the  whole  velocities;  and  therefore,  because  the  velocities 
are  equal,  they  become  equal  also. 

Cor.  2.  Whence  if  any  body  be  projected  either  upwards  or  downwards 
with  a  given  velocity  from  any  place  D,  and  there  be  given  the  law  of 
centripetal  force  acting  on  it,  its  velocity  will  be  found  in  any  other  place, 
as  e,  by  erecting  the  ordinate  eg,  and  taking  that  velocity  to  the  velocity 
in  the  place  D  as  a  right  line  whose  square  is  equal  to  the  rectangle 
PQRD,  either  increased  by  the  curvilinear  area  DFg-e,  if  the  place  e  is 
below  the  place  D,  or  diminished  by  the  same  area  DFg-c,  if  it  be  higher, 
is  to  the  right  line  whose  square  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  PQRD  alone. 

Cor.  3.  The  time  is  also  known  by  erecting  the  ordinate  efn  recipro- 
cally proportional  to  the  square  root  of  PQRD  -j-  or  —  DFg-e,  and  taking 
tlie  time  in  which  the  body  hhs  described  the  line  De  to  the  time  in  which 
another  body  has  fallen  with  an  uniform  force  from  P,  and  in  falling  ar- 
rived at  D  in  the  proportion  of  the  curvilinear  area  DLme  to  the  rectan- 
gle 2PD  X  DL.  For  the  time  in  which  a  body  falling  with  an  uniform 
force  hath  described  the  line  PD,  is  to  the  time  in  which  the  same  body 
has  described  the  line  PE  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  PD  to  PE ;  that  is 
(the  very  small  line  DE  being  just  nascent),  in  the  ratio  of  PD  to  PD  -h 
iDE,  or  2PD  to  2PD  -|-  DE,  and,  by  division,  to  the  time  in  which  the 
body  hath  described  the  small  line  DE,  as  2PD  to  DE,  and  therefore  as 
the  rectangle  2]gD  X  DL  to  the  area  DLME ;  and  the  time  in  which 
both  the  bodies  described  the  very  small  line  DE  is  to  the  time  in  which 
the  body  moving  unequably  hath  described  the  line  De  as  the  area  DLME 
to  the  area  Dhme;  and,  ex  (equo,  the  first  mentioned  of  these  times  is  to 
the  last  as  the  rectangle  2PD  X  DL  to  the  area^  \yhme.. 
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SECTION  VUL 

Of  the  invention  of  orbits  wherein  bodies  will  revolve,  being  acted  upon 

by  any  sort  of  centripetal  force. 

.•       PROPOSITION  XL,    THEOREM  XUL 
If  a  body,  cu^ted  upon  by  any  centripetcU  force,  is  any  how  moved,  and 

another  body  ascends  or  descends  in  a  right  line,  and  their  velocities 

be  equal  in  any  one  case  of  equal  altitudes,  their  velocities  will  be  also 

equal  at  all  equal  altitudes. 

Let  a  body  descend  from  A  through  D  and  E,  to  the  centre 
C ;  and  let  another  body  move  from  V  in  the  curve  line  YIK&. 
From  the  centre  C,  with  any  distances,  describe  the  concentric 
circles  DI,  EK,  meeting  the  right  line  AC  in  D  and  E,  and 
the  curve  YIK  in  I  and  K.  Draw  IC  meeting  KE  in  N,  and, 
on  IK  let  fall  the  perpendicular  NT ;  and  let  the  intervsJ  DE 
or  IN  between  the  circumferences  of  the  circles  be  very  small ; 
and  imagine  the  bodies  in  D  and  I  to  have  equal  velocities. 
Then  because  the  distances  CD  and  CI  are  equal,  the  centri- 
petal forces  in  D  and  I  will  be  also  equal  Let  those  forces  be  k} 
expressed  by  the  equal  lineola)  DE  and  IN ;  and  let  the  force 
IN  (by  Cor.  2  of  the  Laws  of  Motion)  be  resolved  into  two 
others,  NT  and  IT.  Then  the  force  NT  acting  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  NT  perpendicular  to  the  path  ITK  of  the  body  will  not  at  all  aflfect 
or  change  the  velocity  of  the  body  in  that  path,  but  only  draw  it  aside 
from  a  rectilinear  course,  and  make  it  deflect  perpetually  from  the  tangent 
of  the  orbit,  and  proceed  in  the  curvilinear  path  ITK/:.  That  whole 
force,  therefore,  will  be  spent  in  producing  this  effect;  but  the  other  force 
IT,  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  course  of  the  body,  will  be  all  employed 
in  accelerating  it,  and  in  the  least  given  time  will  produce  an  acceleration 
proportional  to  itself.  Therefore  the  accelerations  of  the  bodies  in  D  and 
I,  produced  in  equal  times,  are  as  the  lines  DE,  IT  (if  we  take  the  tirst 
ratios  of  the  nascent  lines  DE,  IN,  IK,  IT,  NT) ;  and  in  unequal  times  as 
those  lines  and  the  times  conjunctly.  But  the  times  in  which  DE  and  IK 
are  described,  are,  by  reason  of  th^  equal  velocities  (in  D  and  I)  as  the 
^spaces  described  DE  and  IK,  and  therefore  the  accelerations  in  the  course 
.of  the  bodies  through  the  lines  DE  and  IK  are  as  DE  and  IT,  and  DK 
and  IK  conjunctly ;  that  is,  as  the  square  of  DE  to  the  rectangle  IT- into 
IK.  But  the  rectangle  IT  X  IK  is  equal  to  the  square  of  IN,  that  is, 
equal  to  the  square  of  DE ;  and  therefore  the  accelerations  generated  in 
fhe  paasage  of  the  bodies  from  D  and  I  to  E  and  K  are  equal.  Therefore 
fhe  velodties  of  the  bodies  in  E  and  K  are  also  equal :  and  by  the  same 
iCMomng  ihey  will  always  be  found  equal  in  any  subsequent  equal  dis- 
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.  By  the  same  reasoning;  bodies  of  equal  velocities  and  equal  distances 
from  the  centre  will  be  equally  retarded  in  their  ascent  to  equal  distances. 
Q.RD. 

Cor.  1.  Therefore  if  a  body  either  oscillates  by  hanging  to  a  string,  or 
by  any  polished  and  perfectly  smooth  impediment  is  forced  to  move  in  a 
curve  line ;  and  another  body  ascends  or  descends  in  a  right  line,  and  their 
velocities  be  equal  at  any  one  equal  altitude,  their  velocities  will  be  also 
equal  at  all  other  equal  altitudes.  For  by  the  string  of  the  pendulous 
body,  or  by  the  impediment  of  a  vessel  perfectly  smooth,  the  same  thing 
will  be  effected  as  by  the  transverse  force  NT.  The  body  is  neither 
accelerated  nor  retarded  by  it^  but  only  is  obliged  to  leave  its  rectilinear 
course. 

Cor.  2.  Suppose  the  quantity  P  to  be  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
centre  to  which  a  body  can  ascend,  whether  it  be  oscillating,  or  revolving 
in  a  trajectory,  and  so  the  same  projected  upwards  from  any  point  of  a 
trajectory  with  the  velocity  it  has  in  that  point.  Let  the  quantity  A  be 
the  distance  of  the  body  from  the  centre  in  any  other  point  of  the  orbit ;  and 
let  the  centripetal  force  be  always  as  the  power  A° — ',  of  the  quantity  A,  the 
index  of  which  power  n  —  1  is  any  number  n  diminished  by  unity.    Then 

the  velocity  in  every  altitude  A  will  be  as  >/  P°  —  A",  and  therefore  will 
be  given.  For  by  Prop.  XXXIX,  the  velocity  of  a  body  ascending  and 
descending  in  a  right  line  is  in  tha*t  very  ratio. 

PROPOSITION  XM.    PROBLEM  XXVHL 

Supposing  a  centripetal  force  of  any  kind,  and  granting  the  quadra^ 
tares  of  curvilinear  figures,  it  is  required  to  find  as  well  the  trajecto- 
ries  in  which  bodies  will  move,  as  the  times  of  their  motions  in  the 
trajectories  found. 
I^et  any  centripetal  force  tend  to 
the  centre  C,  and  let  it  be  required 
to  find  the   trajectory  VIKA:.     Let  k^ 
there  be  given  the  circle  VR,  described 
from  the  centre  C  with  any  interval 
CV;  and  from  the  same  centre  de- 
scribe any  other  circles  ID,  KE  cut- 
ting the  trajectory  in  I  and  K,  and 
the  right  line  CV  in  D  and  E.  Then 
draw  the  right  line  CNIX  cutting  the  c 

circles  KE,  VR  in  N  and  X,  and  the  right  line  CKY  meeting  the  circle 
VR  in  Y.  Let  the  points  I  and  K  be  indefinitely  near ;  and  let  the  body 
go  on  from  V  through  I  and  K  to  A: ;  and  let  the  point  A  be  the  place 
from  whence  another  body  is  to  fall,  so  as  in  the  place  D  to  acquire  a  ve- 
locity equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  first  body  in  I.  And  things  remaining 
as  in  Prop.  XXXIX,  the  lineola  IK,  described  in  the  least  given  time, 
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will  be  as  the  velocity,  and  therefore  as  the  right  line  whose  sqii 
equal  to  the  area  ABFD^  and  the  trmngle  ICK  proportional  to 
will  be  given,  and  therefore  KN  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  aUit 
that  is  (if  there  be  given  any  quantity  Q,  and  the  altitude  IC 

A),  as  -r-.    This  quantity  -r-  call  Z,  and  suppose  the  magnitude  i 

be  such  that  in  some  case  ^Z  ABFD  inay  be  to  Z  as  IK  to  KN,  i 
in  all  cases  ^/  ABFD  will  be  to  Z  as  IK  to  KN,  and  ABFD  to  ' 
IK2  to  KN*  and  by  division  ABFD  —  ZZ  to  ZZ  as  IN*  to  KN^  i 


a 


fore  ^/  ABFD  —  ZZ  to  Z,  or  ^  aa  IN  to  KN ;  and  therefore  A 

will  be  equal  to  — — -  Therefore  since  YX  X  XC  is  to  A 

^/ABFD— ZZ 

as  CX^to  AA,  the  rectangle  XY  X  XC  will  be  equal  to — -  -      — l 

AA,/ABFD 
Therefore  in  the  perpendicular  DF  let  there  be  taken  continually 

,  ,  Q QXOX^  ^        ^ 

equal  to .  — ^^ —         l'e3pectiv< 

2y/  ABFD  —  ZZ^  2AA  ^  ABFD  —  ZZ        ^ 

let  tlie  curve  lines  ab,  ac,  the  foci  of  the  points  b  and  c,  be  descri 

from  the  point  V  let  the  perpendicular  Ya  be  erected  to  the  line  A 

ting  off  the  curvilinear  areo^  YD6a,  VDca,  and  let  the  ordinal 

Ear,  be  erected  also.     Then  because  t^ug  rectangle  Db  X  IK  or  Db 

equal  to  half  the  rectangle  A  X  KN»  or  to  the  triangle  ICK ; 

rectangle  Dc  X  IN  or  D^^jtE  is  equal  to  half  the  rectangle  YX  X 

to  the  triangle  XC Y ;  that  ia,  because  the  nascent  particles  D6zE| 

of  the  areas  YDba,  VIC  are  always  equal;   and  the  nastcent  pi 

DcarE,  XCY  of  the  areas  YDca.  VCX  are  always  equal ;  therrf'ore' 

generated  area  YDba  will  be  equal  to  the  generated  area  YIG,  and  tli 

fore  proportional  to  the  time;  and  the  generated  area  TDca-  is  equa 

the  generated  sector  VCX*    ifj  therefore,  any  time  be  given  during  wi 

the  body  has  been  moving  from  V,  there  will  be  also  given  the  area  j 

portional  to  it  VD6a;  and  thence  will  be  given  the  altitude  of  the  h 

CD  or  CI ;  and  the  area  VDc^,  and  the  sector  VCX  equal  thereto,  toget) 

with  its  angle  VCI.     But  the  angle  VCI,  and  the  altitude  CI  being  gi?- 

there  is  also  given  the  place  I,  in  which  the  body  will  be  found  at  the 

of  that  time.    Q«E.L 

Cor.  1.  Hence  the  greatest  and  least  altitudes  of  the  bodies,  that  is,  tl 

apsides  of  the  trajectoricB*  may  be  found  very  readily.     For  the  apsid- 

are  those  points  in  which  a  right  line  IC  drawn  through  the  c   ^  * 

perpendicularly  upon  the  trajectory  VIK ;  which  comes  to  pai 

right  lines  IK  and  NK  become  equal ;  that  is,  when  the  arei 

equal  to  ZZ. 
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Cob*  2.  So  abo  the  angle  KIN,  in  which  the  trajectory  at  any  place 
cuts  the  line  IC,  may  be  readily  found  by  the  given  altitude  IC  of  the 
body :  to  wit^  by  making  the  sine  of  that  angle  to  radius  as  KN  to  IK ; 
that  is,  as  Z  to  the  square  root  of  the  area  ABFD. 

Cor.  3.  If  to  the  centre  C,  and  the 
principal  vertex  V,  there  be  described  a 
conic  section  YRS ;  and  from  any  point  y|. 
thereof,  as  R,  there  be  drawn  the  tangent 
RT  meeting  the  axis  CT  indefinitely  pro- 
duced in  the  point  T;  and  then  joining 
CR  there  be  drawn  the  right  line  CP,  q-^ 
equal  to  the  abscissa  CT,  making  an  angle  TCP  proportional  to  the  sector 
YCR ;  and  if  a  centripetal  force,  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  cubes 
of  the  distances  of  the  places  from  the  centre,  tends  to  the  centre  C ;  and 
from  the  place  V  there  sets  out  a  body  with  a  just  velocity  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  right  line  CY;  that  body  will  proceed 
in  a  trajectory  VPQ,  which  the  point  P  will  always  touch ;  and  therefore 
if  the  conic  section  YRS  be  an  hyberbola,*  the  body  will  descend  to  the  cen- 
tre ;  but  if  it  be  an  ellipsis,  it  will  ascend  perpetually,  and  go  farther  and 
farther  oflf  in  infinitum.  And,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  body  endued  with  any 
velocity  goes  oflf  from  the  place  V,  and  according  as  it  begins  either  to  de- 
scend obliquely  to  the  centre,  or  ascends  obliquely  from  it,  the  figure  VRS 
be  either  an  hyperbola  or  an  ellipsis,  the  trajectory  may  be  found  by  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  the  angle  VCP  in  a  given  ratio.  And  the  centripetal 
force  becoming  centrifugal,  the  body  will  ascend  obliquely  in  the  trajectory 
VP(i,  which  is  found  by  taking  the  angle  VCP  proportional  to  the  elliptic 
sector  VRC,  and  the  length  CP  equal  to  the  length  CT,  as  before.  All  these 
things  follow  from  the  foregoing  Proposition,  by  the  quadrature  of  a  certain 
curve,  the  invention  of  which,  as  being  easy  enough,  for  brevity's  sake  I  omit 

PROPOSITION  XLII.    PROBLEM  XXIX. 
The  law  of  centripetal  force  being  given,  it  is  required  to  find  the  motion 

of  a  body  setting  out  from  a  given  place,  laith  a  given  velocity,  in  the 

direction  of  a  given  right  line. 

Suppose  the  same  things  as  in 
the  three  preceding  propositions; 
and*  let  the  body  go  oflf  from 
the  place  I  in  the  direction  of  the  ' 
little  line,  IK,  with  the  same  ve- 
locity as  another  body,  by  falling 
with  an  uniform  centripetal  force 
from  the  place  P,  may  acquire  in 
D ;  and  let  this  uniform  force  be 
to  the  force  with  which  the  body 
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is  at  first  urged  in  I,  as  DR  to  DF.  Let  the  body  go  on  towards  k;  and 
about  the  centre  C,  with  the  interval  CA:,  describe  the  circle  ke,  meeting 
the  right  line  PD  in  e,  and  let  there  be  erected  the  lines  eg,  ev,  ew,  ordi- 
nately  applied  to  the  curves  BF^",  abv,  acw.  From  the  given  rectangle 
PDRQ  and  the  given  law  of  centripetal  force,  by  which  the  first  body  is 
acted  on,  the  curve  line  BFg^  is  also  given,  by  the  construction  of  Prop. 
XXVII,  and  its  Cor.  1.  Then  from  the  given  angle  CIK  is  given  tbe 
proportion  of  the  nascent  lines  IK,  KN ;  and  thence,  by  the  construction 
of  Prob.  XXVIII,  there  is  given  the  quantity  Q,  with  the  curve  lines  oM?, 
acw ;  and  therefore,  at  the  end  of  any  time  Dbve,  there  is  given  both 
the  altitude  of  the  body  Ce  or  Ck,  and  the  area  Dctre,  with  the  sector 
equal  to  it  XCy,  the  angle  ICA*,  and  the  place  k,  in  which  the  body  will 
then  be  found.     Q.E.L 

We  suppose  in  these  Propositions  the  centripetal  force  to  vary  in  its 
recess  from  the  centre  according  to  some  law,  which  any  one  may  imagine 
at  pleasure;  but  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre  to  be  everywhere  the 
same. 

I  liave  hitherto  considered  the  motions  of  bodies  in  immovable  orbits. 
It  remains  now  to  add  something  concerning  their  motions  in  orbits  which 
revolve  round  the  centres  of  force. 


SECTION  IX. 
Of  the  motion  of  bodies  in  moveable  orbits  ;  and  of  the  motion  of  the 

apsides. 

PROPOSITION  XLIIL    PROBLEM  XXX. 
//  is  required  to  make  a  body  move  in  a  trajectory  that  revolves  abend 

the  centre  of  force  in  tfie  same  manner  as  anotho'  body  in  the  same 

trajectory  at  rest. 

In  the  orbit  VPK,  given  by  position,  let  the  body 

P  revolve,  procccJiui:  from  V  towards  K.     From  ^„ 

the  centre  C  let  there  be  continually  drawn  C/7,  equal 

to  CP,  making  the  angle  \Cp  ])roportional  to  the 

angle  A'CP ;  and  the  area  which  the  line  Cp  describes 

will  be  to  the  area  WW  which  the  line  CP  describes 

at  tie  same  time,  as  tlie  velocity  of  the  describing 

I-n.o  Tp  to  the  velocity  of  the  describing  line  CP; 

4«t  isi  as  the  angle  \Cp  to  the  autrle  VCP,  therefore  in  a  given  ratio, 

wd  therefore  proportional  to  the  time.     Since,  then,  the  area  described  by 

the  lineCpinanimmovablo  piano  is  proportional  to  the  time,  it  is  manifest 

'•uAt  a\x)d3y\Miuig  acted  upon  ^'"  •  ^"st  quantity  of  centripetal  force,  ir/-*y 
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'.nvolTe  with  the  point  j}  in  the  curve  line  which  tiie  same  point  j»,  by  the 
^  SMihod  jost  now  eiplabiedi  may  be  made  to  describe  an  immovable  plane. 
Xfake^e  angle  TGu  eqnal  to  the  angle  fCp,  and  the  line  Cu  equal  to 
,  •C?,  «nd  the  figure  uCp  equal  to  the  figure  YCP,  and  the  body  being  al- 
wajB  in  the  point  j^,  will  move  in  the  perimeter  of  the  revolying  figure 
nOp,  and  will  describe  its  (revolving)  arc  up  in  the  same  time  that  the 
other  body  P  describes  the  similar  and  equal  arc  YP  in  the  quiescent  fig- 
ure VPK.  Find^  thoo,  by  Cor.  5,  Prop.  VL,  the  centripetal  force  by  which 
the  body  may  be  made  to  revolve  in  the  curve  line  which  the  point  p  de- 
■oribes  in  an  immovable  plane^  and  the  Problem  will  be  solved.    Q.E.F. 

PROPOSITION  XLIV.    THEOREM  XIY. 
The  difference  of  the  fmxes^  by  which  two  bodies  may  be  made  to  mom 
equally^  one  in  a  quiescent^  the  othei*  in  the  same  orbit  revolving^  is  in 
a  triplicate  ratio  of  their  common  altitudes  inversely. 
Let  the  parts  of  the  quiescent  or- 
bit YP,  PE  be  similar  and  equal  to 
the  parts  of  the  revolving  orbit  up,     ILj^ 
pk;  and  let  the  distance  of  the  points 
P  and  K  be  supposed  of  the  utmost  / 
smallness.     Let  fall  a  perpendicular  | 
kr  from  the  point  k  to  the  right  line  \ 
pC,  and  produce  it  to  m,  so  that  mr    '• 
may  be  to  /r  as  the  angle  TCp  to  the  /^r 
angle  VCP.    Because  the  altitudes 
of  the  bodies  PC  and  pC,  KC  and 
A-C,  are  always  equal;  it  is  manifest 
that  the  increments  or  decrements  of 
the  lines  PC   and  pC  are  ajways 
qual ;  and  therefore  if  each  of  the 
several  motions  of  the  bodies  in  the  places  P  and  p  be  resolved  into  two 
(by  Cor.  2  of  the  Laws  of  Motion),  one  of  which  is  directed  towards  the 
centre,  or  according  to  the  lines  PC,  pC,  and  the  other,  transverse  to  the 
former,  hath  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  lines  PC  and  pG ;  the  mo- 
tions towards  the  centre  will  be  equal,  and  the  transverse  motion  of  the 
body  p  will  be  to  the  transverse  motion  of  the  body  P  as  the  angular  mo- 
tion of  the  line  pG  to  the  angular  motion  of  the  line  PC ;  that  is,  as  the 
an^le  VCp  to  the  angle  VCP.    Therefore,  at  the  same  time  that  the  body 
P,  by  both  its  motions,  comes  to  the  point  K,  the  body  p,  having  an  equal 
motion  towards  the  centre,  will  be  equally  moved  from  p  towards  C  ;   and 
therefore  that  time  being  expired,  it  will  be  found  somewhere  in  the 
line  mkr,  which,  passing  through  the  point  Ar,  is  perpendicular  to  the  line 
pC ;  and  by  its  transverse  motion  will  acquire  a  distance  from  the  line 
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pCy  that  will  be  to  the  distance  which  the  other  body  P  acquires  from  the 
line  PC  aa  the  transrerse  motion  of  the  body  p  to  the  trangyerse  motion  of 
tlie  other  body  P.  Therefore  since  Ai*  is  equal  to  the  distance  which  the 
lK)dy  P  acquires  from  the  line  PC,  and  mr  is  to  /rr  as  the  angle  VCp  to 
the  angle  VCP,  that  is,  as  the  transverse  motion  of  the  body  je?  to  the 
transverse  motion  of  the  body  P,  it  is  manifest  that  the  body  je?,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  will  be  found  in  the  place  m.  These  things  will  be 
so,  if  the  bodies  p  and  P  are  equally  moved  in  the  directions  of  the  lines 
pC  and  PC,  and  are  therefore  urged  with  equal  forces  in  those  directions. 
Hut  if  we  take  an  angle  jpCn  that  is  to  the  angle  jt?C/:  as  the  angle  VCp 
to  the  angle  VCP,  and  nC  be  equal  to  AC,  in  that  case  the  body  p  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  will  really  be  in  n  /  and  is  therefore  urged  with  a 
greater  force  than  the  body  P,  if  the  angle  nCp  is  greater  than  the  angle 
kCp,  that  is,  if  the  orbit  upk,  move  either  m  consequential  or  in  antece- 
dentiaj  with  a  celerity  greater  than  the  double  of  that  with  which  the  line 
CP  moves  in  consequentia  ;  and  with  a  less  force  if  the  orbit  moves  slower 
in  antecedenfia.  And  the  difference  of  the  forces*  will  be  as  the  interval 
mn  of  the  places  through  which  the  body  would  be  carried  by  the  action  of 
that  difference  in  that  given  space  of  time.  About  the  centre  C  with  the 
interval  Cw  or  Cfc  suppose  a  circle  described  cutting  the  lines  fnr,  mn  pro- 
duced in  s  and  t,  and  the  rectangle  mn  X  mt  will  be  equal  to  the  rectan- 

.„  ,            ,      ^k  X  ms 
gle  mk  X  ms,  and  therefore  mn  wiU  be  equal  to j — .      But  since 

the  triangles  j5C/r,joC?i,  in  a  given  time,  are  of  a  given  magnitude^  At  and 
vir,  and  their  difference  mky  and  their  sum  ms,  are  reciprocally  as  the  al- 
titude pC,  and  therefore  the  rectangle  mk  X  ms  is  reciprocally  as  the 
square  of  the  altitude  pG.  But,  moreover,  mt  is  directly  as  jjmf,  that  is,  as 
the  altitude  joC.    These  are  the  first  ratios  of  the  nascent  lines ;  and  hence 

that  is,  the  nascent  lineola  mn,  and  the  difference  of  the  forces 

mt 

proportional  thereto,  are  reciprocally  as  the  cube  of  the  altitude  pG, 

aKD. 

Cor.  I.  Hence  the  difference  of  the  forces  in  the  places  P  and  j9,  or  K  and 
k,  is  to  the  force  with  which  a  body  may  revolve  with  a  circular  motion 
from  R  to  K,  in  the  same  time  that  the  body  P  in  an  immovable  orb  de- 
scribes the  arc  PK,  as  the  nascent  line  mn  to  the  versed  sine  of  the  nascent 

mk  X  m>s      rk^  ,  .      , 

arc  RK,  that  is,  as r —  to  ^r^,  or  as  mi'  X  ww  to  the  square  of 

rk  ;  that  is,  if  we  take  given  quantities  F  and  G  in  the  same  ratio  to  one 
another  as  the  angle  VCP  bears  to  the  angle  VC/7,  as  GG  —  FF  to  FF. 
And,  therefore,  if  from  the  centre  C,  with  any  distance  CP  or  Gp,  there  be 
described  a  circular  sector  equal  to  the  whole  area  VPC,  which  the  body 
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revolving  in  an  immovable  orbit  has  by  a  radius  drawn  to  the  centre  de- 
scribed in  any  certain  time,  the  difference  of  the  forces,  with  which  the 
body  P  revolves  in  an  immovable  orbit,  and  the  body  /?  in  a  movable  or- 
bit, will  be  to  the  centripetal  force,  with  which  another  body  by  a  radius 
drawn  to  the  centre  can  uniformly  describe  that  sector  in  the  same  time 
as  the  area  VPC  is  described,  as  GG  —  FF  to  FF.  For  that  sector  and 
the  area/^CA  are  to  one  another  as  the  times  in  which  they  are  described. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  orbit  VPK  be  an 
ellipsis,  having  its  focus  C,  and  its 
highest  apsis  T,  tmd  we  suppose  the 
the  ellipsis  upk  similar  and  equal  to 
it)  so  that  jeK!7  may  be  always  equal 
to  PC,  Mid  the  angle  VC/?  be  to  the 
angle  VCP  in  the  given  ratio  of  G 
to  F ;  and  for  the  altitude  PC  or  joC 
we  put  A,  and  2R  for  the  latus  rec-  /t> 
tom  of  the  ellipsis,  the  force  with 
which  a  body  may  be  made  to  re- 
volve in  a  movable  ellipsis  will  be  as 

PF   .  RGG  — RFP      ,   . 

-J--Z  H tji ,andincever^a. 

Let  the  force  with  which  a  body  may 

revolve  in  an  immovable  ellipsis  be  expressed  by  the  quantity^,  and  the 

FF 
force  in  Vwill  be  p™    But  the  force  with  which  a  body  may  revolve  in 

a  circle  at  the  distance  CV,  with  the  same  velocity  as  a  body  revolving  in 
an  ellipsis  has  in  V,  is  to  the  force  with  which  a  body  revolving  in  an  ellip- 
sis is  acted  upon  in  the  apsis  Y,  as  half  the  latus  rectum  of  the  ellipsis  to  the 

RFF 

semi-diameter  CV  of  the  circle,  and  therefore  is  as  -j^^r^  :   and   the  force 

which  is  to  this,  as  GG  —  FF  to  FF,  is  as j^ :  and  this  force 

(by  Cor,  1  of  this  Prop.)  is  the  difference  of  the  forces  in  V,  with^which  the 
body  P  revolves  in  the  immovable  ellipsis  VPK,  and  the  body  p  in  the 
movable  ellipsis  upk.    Therefore  since  by  this  Prop,  that  difference  at 

any  other  altitude  A  is  to  itself  at  the  altitude  CV  as  -p  to  ^5,  the  same 

-.   Therefore  to  the 


diflference  in  every  altitude  A  will  be  as  — ; — 


A^ 


FF 


force  ya»  ^1  which  the  body  may  revolve  in  an  immovable  ellipsis  VPKj 
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RGG— RPP  PP 

add  the  excess ^3 ,  and  the  sum  will  he  the  whole  force  jj  + 

RGG — RFF ,,.,,,  1.,  .., 
-.-3 by  which  a  body  may  revolve  m  the  same  time  in  the  mov- 
able ellipsis  upk. 

Cor.  3.  In  the  same  manner  it  will  be  found,  that,  if  the  immovable  or- 
bit VPK  be  an  ellipsis  having  its  centre  in  the  centre  of  the  forces  C,  and 
there  be  supposed  a  movable  ellipsis  upk,  similar,  equal,  and  concentrical 
to  it ;  and  2R  be  the  principal  latns  rectum  of  that  ellipsis,  and  2T  the 
latus  transversum,  or  greater  axis;  and  the  angle  VCp  be  continually  to  the 
angle  VCP  as  G  to  F;  the  forces  with  which  bodies  may  revolve  in  the  im- 

movable  and  movable  ellipsis,  in  equal  times,  will  be  as  ■  ^^     and  -7^" 

RGG— RFF  .    , 

4- r^ respectively. 

Cor.  4.  And  universally,  if  the  greatest  altitude  CV  of  the  body  be  called 

T,  and  the  radius  of  the  curvature  which  the  orbit  VPK  has  in  V,  that  is, 

the  radius  of  a  circle  equally  curve,  be  called  R,  and  the  centripetal  force 

wi  til  which  a  body  may  revolve  in  any  immovable  trajectory  VPK  at  the  place 

VFF 
V  be   called   7-.™ ,  and  in  other  places  P  be  indefinitely  styled  X ;  and  the 

altitude  CP  be  called  A,  and  G^be  taken  to  F  in  the  given  ratio  of  the 
angle  YCp  to  the  angle  VCP ;  the  centripetal  force  with  which  the  same 
body  will  perform  the  same  motions  in  the  same  time,  in  the  same  trajectory 
upk  revolving  with  a  circular  motion,  will  be  as  the  sum  of  the  forces  X  + 
yrRGG  — VRFF 

Cor.  5.  Therefore  the  motion  of  a  body  in  an  immovable  orbit  being 
given,  its  angular  motion  round  the  centre  of  the  forces  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  in  a  given  ratio ;  and  thence  new  immovable  orbits  may  be 
found  in  which  bodies  may  revolve  with  new  centripetal  forces. 

Cor.  6.  Therefore  if  there  be  erected  the  line  VP  of  an  indeterminate 
length,  perpendicular  to  the  line  CV  given  by  i>o- 
sition,  and  CP  be  drawn,  and  Cp  equal  to  it.  mak- 
ing the  angle  VCp  having  a  given  ratio  to  the  an- 
gle VCP,  the  force  with  which  a  body  may  revolve 
in  the  curve  line  Ypk,  which  the  point  p  is  con- 
tinually describing,  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  cube 
of  the  altitude  Cp,     For  the  body  P,  by  its  vis  in- 
i  alone;,  no  other  force  impelling  it,  will  proceed  uniformly  in  the  right 
ImW.    Add,  then,  a  force  tending  to  the  centre  C  reciprocally  as  the 
tA|4[  the  altitude  CP  or  Cp,  and  (by  what  was  just  demonstrated)  the 
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bod  J  will  deflect  fr(^ni  the  recti  linear  motion  into  the  exirve  line  Ypk.  Bmt 
thia  ciifTe  Ypk  is  the  same  with  the  cun'e  VPQ,  found  in  Cor.  3»  Prop. 
XLIj  in  which,  I  gaid^  bodies  attracted  with  such  forcas  would  aaoeud 
obLif^tielj. 

PROPOSITION  XLV.    PROBLEM  XXXL 

To  find  thB  motion  of  the  apsides  in  orbits  approaching  very  near  to 

circles. 

This  proUem  is  solved  arithmetically  by  reducing  the  orbit,  which  a 

body  reyolyii^  in  a  morable  ellipsis  (as  in  Cor.  2  and  3  of  the^  above 

Prop.)  describes  in  an  immovable  plane,  to  the  figure  of  the  orbit  whose 

apsides  are  required ;  and  then  seeking  the  apsides  of  the  orbit  which  that 

body  describes  in  an  immovable  plane.    But  orbits  acquire  the  same  figure, 

if  the  centripetal  forces  with  which  they  are  described,  compared  between 

themselves,  are  made  proportional  at  equal  altitudes.     liCt  the  point  T  be 

the  highest  apsis,  and  write  T  for  the  greatest  altitude  CT,  A  for  any  other 

altitude  CP  or  Cp,  and  X  for  the  difference  of  the  altitudes  CV  —  CP ; 

and  the  force  with  which  a  body  moves  in  an  ellipsis  revolving  about  its 

FF      RGG— RFF 
focus  C  (as  in  Cor.  2),  and  which  in  Cor.  2  was  M  t-t  H vg , 

,     .        FFA  +  RGG  — RFF^       ^  ^.^  ^     ^     ^^      ,      .„  ^ 
that  IS  as, -^ — ,  by  substituting  T — X  for  A,  will  be- 

RGG  — RFF  +  TFF  — FFX     ,    ,.^ 

come  as tj .    In  like  manner  any  other  cen- 
tripetal force  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  A^,  and 
the  numerators  are  to  be  made  analogous  by  collating  together  the  homo- 
logous terms.    This  will  be  made  plainer  by  Examples. 
Example  1.    Let  us  suppose  the  centripetal   force  to  be  uniform, 

A' 
and  therefore  as  -rj  or,  writing    T  —  X  for  A  in    the    numerator,  as 

T^  — 3TTX +3TXX  — X«     r^         ,,    .  .       , 

—  =-.    Then  collating  together  the  correspon- 

A 

dent  terms  of  the  numerators,  that  is,  those  that  consist  of  given  quantities^ 
with  those  of  given  quantities,  and  those  of  quantities  not  given  with  those 
of  quantities  not  given,  it  will  become  RGG  —  RFF  +  TFF  to  T*  as  -r- 
FFX  to  3TTX  4-  3TXX  —  X^  or  as  — FF  to  — 3TT  +  3TX  —  XX, 
Now  since  the  orbit  is  supposed  extremely  near  to  a  circle,  let  it  coincide 
with  a  circle;  apt^  because  in  that  case  R  and  T  become  equal,  and  X  is 
infinitely  diminmed,  the  last  ratios  will  be,  as  RGG  to  T',  so  —  FF  to  — 
3TT,  or  as  GG  to  TT,  so  FF  to  3TT ;  and  again,  as  GG  to  FF,  so  TT 
to  3TT,  that  is,  as  1  to  3 ;  and  therefore  G  is  to  F,  that  is,  the  angle  YGp 
to  the  angle  VCP,  as  1  to  ^3.    Therefore  since  the  body,  in  an  immovably 

12 
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ellipsis,  in  descending  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  apsis,  describes  an  angle, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  of  180  deg.,  the  other  body  in  a  movable  ellipsis,  and  there- 
fore in  the  immovable  orbit  we  are  treating  of,  will  in  its  descent  from 

180 

the  upper  to  the  lower  apsis,  describe  an  angle  VCp  of  —k  deg.    And  this 

comes  to  pass  by  reason  of  the  likeness  of  this  orbit  which  a  body  acted 
upon  by  an  uniform  centripetal  force  describes,  and  of  that  orbit  which  a 
body  performing  its  circuits  in  a  revolving  ellipsis  will  describe  in  a  quies- 
cent pLane.  By  this  collation  of  the  terms,  these  orbits  are  made  similar; 
not  universally,  indeed,  but  then  only  when  they  approach  very  near  to  a 
circular  figure.    A  body,  therefore  revolving  with  an  uniform  centripetal 

180 

force  in  an  orbit  nearly  circular,  will  always  describe  an  angle  of  — ^  deg.,  or 

103  deg.,  55  m.,  23  sec,  at  the  centre ;  moving  from  the  upper  apsis  to  the 
lower  apsis  when  it  has  once  described  that  angle,  and  thence  returning  to 
the  upper  apsis  when  it  has  described  that  angle  again ;  and  so  on  in  in- 
fiiiitum. 

Exam.  2.  Suppose  the  centripetal  force  to  be  as  any  power  of  the  alti- 

A° 
tude  A,  as,  for  example.  A" — \  or  -^ ;  where  n  —  3  and  n  signify  any  in- 
dices of  powers  whatever,  whether  integers  or  fractions,  rational  or  surd, 
affirmative  or  negative.    That  numerator  A°  or  T  —  X|"  being  reduced  to 
an  indeterminate  series  by  my  method  of  converging  series,  will  become 

T°  —  7/XT°— '  4-  ^  XXT°— 2,  (fcc.  And  conferring  these  terms 
with  the  terms  of  the  other  numerator  RGG  — RFF  +  TFP  —  FFX,  it 
becomes  as  RGG — RFF  +  TFF  to  T°,  so  —  FF  to  —  7iT"— ^  4-  ^^^^7"^^ 

XT" — *,  ifec.  And  taking  the  last  ratios  where  the  orbits  approacli  to 
circles,  it  becomes  as  RGG  to  T",  so  —  FF  to  —  wT"— ',  or  as  GG  to 
T"— I,  so  FF  to  nT°— ' ;  and  again,  GG  to  FF,  so  T"— '  to  nT''~\  that 
is,  as  1  to  n  ;  and  therefore  G  is  to  F,  that  is  the  angle  VC/?  to  the  angle 
VCP,  as  1  to  y/7i.  Therefore  since  the  angle  VCP,  described  in  the  de- 
scent of  tl\e  body  from  the  upper  apsis  to  the  lower  apsis  in  an  ellipsis,  is 
of  180  deg.,  the  angle  VCp,  described  in  the  descent  of  the  body  from  tlie 
upper  apsis  to  the  lower  apsis  in  an  orbit  nearly  circular  which  a  body  de- 
scribes with  a  centripetal  force  proportional  to  the  power  A" — ^,  will  be  o<iual 

ISO 

to  an  angle  of  -- -  deg.,  and  this  angle  being  repeated,  the  body  will  re- 

turn  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  apsis,  and  so  on  in  wfimtiun.  As  if  the 
centripet:il  force  be  as  the  distance  of  the  body  from  the  centre,  that  is,  as  A, 

A* 

or  -^,  n  will  be  equal  to  4,  and  ^n  equal  to  2 ;  and  therefore  the  angle 
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180 
between  the  fpper  and  the  lower  apsis  will  be  equal  to  -^  deg.,  or  90  deg. 

Therefore  the  body  having  performed  a  fourth  part  of  one  revolution,  will 
arrive  at  the  lower  apsis,  and  having  performed  another  fourth  part,  will 
arrive  at  the  upper  apsis,  and  so  on  by  turns  in  infinitum.  This  appears 
also  from  Prop.  X^  For  a  body  acted  on  by  this  centripetal  force  will  re- 
volve in  an  immovable  ellipsis,  whose  centre  is  the  centre  of  force.     \i  the 

1       A' 

centripetal  force  is  reciprocally  as  the  distance,  that  is,  directly  as  -r-  or  -r^ 

n  will  be  equal  to  2 ;  and  therefore  the  angle  between  the  upper  and  lower 

ISO 

apsis  will  be  — -  deg.,  or  127  deg.,  16  min.,  45  sec. ;  and  therefore  a  body  re- 

volving  with  such  a  force,  will  by  a  perpetual  repetition  of  this  angle,  move 
alternately  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  and  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
apsis  for  ever.  So,  also,  if  the  centripetal  force  be  reciprocally  as  the 
biquadrate  root  of  the  eleventh  power  of  the  altitude,  that  is,  reciprocally 

as  A  -r-,  and,  therefore,  directly  as  p^,  or  as  -rl,  n  will  be  equr.l  to  \,  and 

ISO 

—  deg.  will  be  equal  to  360  deg. ;  and  therefore  the  body  parting  from 

the  upper  apsis,  and  from  thence  perpetually  descending,  will  arrive  at  the 
lower  apsis  when  it  has  completed  one  entire  revolution ;  and  thence  as- 
cending perpetually,  when  it  has  completed  another  /entire  revolution,  it 
will  arrive  again  at  the  upper  apsis ;  and  so  alternately  for  ever. 

Exam.  3.   Taking  m  and  n  for  any  indices  of  the  powers  of  the  alti- 
tude, and  b  and  c  for  any  given  numbers,  suppose  the  centripetal  foroe 

6A™  4-  cA"            .          b  into   T  —  X>  +  c  into   T  —  Xl» 
to  be  as  -rg ,  that  is,  as jg 

or  (by  the  method  of  converging  series  above-mentioned)  as 
AT"  +  cT»  —  Ty^XT"  -  ^    wcXT"— ^      mm—m  vn  —  n 

"^        2       ^^^^"^       '^~2~ 

A' 
cXXT° — ^  &c. 
~r^ '-  and  comparing  the  terms  of  the  numerators,  there  will 

arise  RGG  —  RFF  +  TFF  to  6T™  +  cT°  as  —  FF  to  —  mfiT'"  —  i  — 
ncT— ■  +  ^^^"  ^&XT---^+^y  cXTn-^&c.    Andtak- 

ing  the  last  ratios  that  arise  when  the  orbits  come  to  a  circular  form,  there 
will  come  forth  GG  to  6T"»  —  ^  +  cT"  —  ^  as  FF  to  mbT"^—  ^  +  wcT"  — '; 
and  again,  GG  to  FF  as  AT"  —  '  +  cT°  —  Mo  m6T"  —  ^  +  wcT"  —\ 
This  proportion,  by  expressing  the  greatest  altitude  CV  or  T  arithmeti- 
cally by  unity,  becomes,  GG  to  FF  as  A  +  c  to  mb  +  7?c,  and  therefore  as  1 
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to  .  — .  Whence  G  becomes  to  P,  that  is,  the  angle  YO^o  the  an- 
gle VCP,  as  1  to  y/ . '      — .    And  therefore  since  the  angle  TCP  between 

the  npper  and  the  lower  apsid,  in  an  immovable  dlijpsis,  is  of  180  d^^  the 

angle  YCp  between  the  same  apsides  in  an  orbit  which  a  body  describes 

6A"  +  cA" 
with  a  centripetal  force,  that  is,  as ^ — ,  will  b©  equal  to  an  angle  of 

6  4-  c 
180  y/—j-T —  ^®8'    -^^^  ^y  ^'^  s*°^®  reasoning,  if  the  centripetal  force 

be  as p ,  the  angle  between  the  apsides  will  be  fonnd  eqnal  to 

ft c 

180  y/ — r deir.    After,  the  same  manner  the  Problem  is  solved  in 

mb  —  nc     ^ 

more  difficult  cases.  The  quantity  to  which  the  centripetal  force  is  pro- 
portional must  always  be  resolved  into  a  converging  series  whose  denomi- 
nator is  A^  Then  the  given  part  of  the  numerator  arising  from  that 
operation  is  to  be  supposed  in  the  same  ratio  to  that  part  of  it  which  is  not 
given,  as  the  given  part  of  this  numerator  RGG  —  RFF  -f-  TFF  —  FFX 
is  to  that  part  of  the  same  numerator  which  is  not  given.  And  taking 
away  the  superfluous  quantities,  and  writing  unity  for  T,  the  proportion 
of  G  to  F  is  obtained. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  if  the  centripetal  force  be  as  any  power  of  the  altitude, 
that  power  may  be  found  from  the  motion  of  the  apsides ;  and  so  contra- 
riwise. That  is,  if  the  whole  angular  motion,  with  which  the  body  returns 
to  the  same  apsis,  be  to  the  angular  motion  of  one  revolution,  or  360  deg., 
as  any  number  as  m  to  another  as  n,  and  the  altitude  called  A ;  the  force 

nn 

will  be  as  the  power  A  S5 — *  of  the  altitude  A ;  the  index  of  which  power  is 

tin 

—  3.    This  appears  by  the  second  example.     Hence  it  is  plain  that 

the  force  in  its  recess  from  the  centre  cannot  decrease  in  a  greater  than  a 
triplicate  ratio  of  the  altitude.  A  body  revolving  with  such  a  force,  and 
parting  from  the  apsis,  if  it  once  begins  to  descend,  can  never  arrive  at  the 
lower  apsis  or  least  altitude,  but  will  descend  to  the  centre,  describing  the 
curve  line  treated  of  in  Cor.  3,  Prop.  XLL  But  if  it  should,  at  its  part- 
ing from  the  lower  apsis,  begin  to  ascend  never  so  little,  it  will  ascend  in 
ivfinittnn,  and  never  come  to  the  upper  apsis ;  but  will  describe  the  curve 
line  spoken  of  in  the  same  Cor.,  and  Cor.  6,  Prop.  XLIV.  So  that  where 
the  force  in  its  recess  from  the  centre  decreases  in  a  greater  than  a  tripli- 
cate ratio  of  the  altitude,  the  body  at  its  parting  from  the  apsis,  will  either 
descend  to  the  centre,  or  ascend  in  wfinitum,  according  as  it  descends  or 
ascends  at  the  banning  of  its  motion.    But  if  the  force  in  its  recess  from 
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the  centre  either  decreases  in  a  less  than  a  triplicate  ratio  of  the  altitude, 

or  increases  in  any  ratio  of  the  altitude  whatsoever,  the  body  will  never 

descend  to  the  centre,  but  will  at  some  time  arrive  at  the  lower  apsis ;  and, 

on  the  contrary,  if  the  body  alternately  ascending  and  descending  from  one 

apsis  to  another  never  comes  to  the  centre,  then  either  the  force  increases 

in  the  recess  from  the  centre,  or  it  decreases  in  a  less  than  a  triplicate  ratio 

of  the  altitude ;  and  the  sooner  the  body  returns  from  one  apsis  to  another, 

the  farther  is  the  ratio  of  the  forces  from  the  triplicate  ratio.     As  if  the 

body  should  return  to  and  from  the  upper  apsis  by  an  alternate  descent  and 

ascent  in  8  revolutions,  or  in  4,  or  2,  or  1^ ;  that  is,  if  m  should  be  to  n  as  8, 

nn 
or  4,  or  2,  or  1|  to  1,  and  therefore 3, be  j\S,ot  j\S,  or  i— 3, or 

t  -  3 ;  then  the  force  will  be  as  A^'^"" ''  or  A^^" ''  or  A^"  '^  or  A'^"" ' ' 

that  is,  it  will  be  reciprocally  as  A'  '^^^  or  A'""^^'  or  A'~"*'  or  A^""^' 
If  the  body  after  each  revolution  returns  to  the  same  apsis,  and  the  apsis 

nn   J 

remains  unmoved,  then  m  will  be  to  n  as  1  to  1,  and  therefore  A^ 
will  be  equal  to  A — *,  or  -^j  ?  *^d  therefore  the  decrease  of  the  forces  will 

be  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  altitude ;  as  was  demonstrated  above.  If  the 
body  in  three  fourth  parts,  or  two  thirds,  or  one  third,  or  one  fourth  part 
of  an  entire  revolution,  return  to  the  same  apsis ;  m  will  be  to  w  as  J  or  | 

nn  ^  16 3  9 3  9 

or  A  or  J  to  1,  and  therefore  Anun     ^  jg  equal  to  A  '       'or  A*        or  A 
"  ''  or  A     "" ' ;  and  therefore  the  force  is  either  reciprocally  as  A  '^     or 

3  6  13 

A*'  or  directly  as  A  or  A  .  Lastly  if  the  body  in  its  progress  from  the 
upper  apsis  to  the  same  upper  apsis  again,  goes  over  one  entire  revolution 
and  three  deg.  more,  and  therefore  that  apsis  in  each  revolution  of  the  body 
moves  three  deg.  in  conseqiiejitia  ;  then  m  will  be  to  7i  as  363  deg.  to 

nn  _^    _ 

360  deg.  or  as  121  to  120,  and  therefore  A^  will  be   equal   to 

3  9  5  3  3 

A     T?¥4T>  j^jj^  therefore  the  centripetal  force  will  be  reciprocally  as 

^TTTTTJ  Qj.  reciprocally  as  A*^*^  very  nearly.  Therefore  the  centripetal 
force  decreases  in  a  ratio  something  greater  than  the  duplicate ;  but  ap- 
proaching 59  J  times  nearer  to  the  duplicate  than  the  triplicate. 

Cor.  2.  Hence  also  if  a  body,  urged  by  a  centripetal  force  which  is  re- 
ciprocally as  the  square  of  the  altitude,  revolves  in  an  ellipsis  whose  focus 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  forces ;  and  a  new  and  foreign  force  should  be  added 
to  or  subducted  from  this  centripetal  force,  the  motion  of  the  apsides  arising 
from  that  foreign  force  may  (by  the  third  Example)  be  known  ;  and  so  on 
the  contrary.    As  if  the  force  with  which  the  body  revolves  in  the  ellipsis 
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be  as  YT ;  and  the  foreign  force  subducted  as  cA,  and  therefore  the  remain- 

ing  force  as  — -^ — ;  then  (by  the  third  Elxample)  b  will  be  equal  to  1, 

m  equal  to  l^  and  n  equal  to  4 ;  and  therefore  the  angle  of  rerolution  be- 

1  — c 
tween  the  apsides  is  equal  to  ISO  x/tj j-  deg.    Suppose  that  foreign  force 

to  be  357.45  parts  less  than  the  other  force  with  which  the  body  revokes 

in  the  ellipsis ;  that  iS;  c  to  be  ^Hf  7 ;  A  or  T  being  equal  to  1 ;  and  then 

1— c' 
ISOVj^l^j-  will  be  ISOv'flf H  or  180.7623,  that  is,  180  deg.,  46  min., 

44  sec.  Therefore  the  body,  parting  from  the  upper  apsis,  will  arriye  at 
the  lower  apsis  with  an  angular  motion  of  180  d^.,  45  min^  44  sec.,  and 
this  angular  motion  being  repeated,  will  return  to  the  upper  apsis;  and 
therefore  the  upper  apsis  in  each  revolution  will  go  forward  1  deg^Sl  min., 
28  sec.    The  apsis  of  the  moon  is  about  twice  as  swift. 

So  much  for  the  motion  of  bodies  in  orbits  whose  planes  pass  through 
the  centre  of  force.  It  now  remains  to  determine  those  motions  in  eccen- 
trical planes.  For  those  authors  who  treat  of  the  motion  of  heavy  bodies 
used  to  consider  the  ascent  and  descent  of  such  bodies,  not  only  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  but  at  all  d^ees  of  obliquity  upon  any  given  planes ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  wc  arc  to  consider  in  this  placo  the  motions  of 
bodies  tending  to  centres  by  oneans  of  any  forces  whatsoever,  when  those 
bodies  move  in  eccentrical  planes.  These  planes  are  supposed  to  be 
perfectly  smooth  and  polished,  so  as  not  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  bodies 
in,  the  least.  Moreover,  in  these  demonstrations,  instead  of  the  planes  upon 
which  those  bodies  roll  or  slide,  .and  which  are  therefore  tangent  planes  to 
the  bodies,  I  shall  use  planes  parallel  to  them,  in  which  the  centres  of  the 
bodies  move,  and  by  that  motion  describe  orbits.  And  by  the  same  method 
I  afterwards  determine  the  motions  of  bodies  performed  in  curve  superficies. 


SECTION  X. 

Of  the  motion  of  bodies  in  given  stiperficies,and of  the  reciprocal  motion 

of funependtdous  bodies. 

PROPOSITION  XLVI.    PROBLEM  XXXBL 

Any  kind  of  centripetal  force  being  supposed,  and  the  centre  of  force,  and 
any  plane  whatsoever  in  which  the  body  revolves,  being  given,  and  the 
quadratures  of  curvilinear  figures  being  allowed  ;  it  is  required  to  de- 
termine the  motion  of  a  body  going  off  from  a  given  placa,  toith  a 
given  velocity,  in  the  direction  of  a  given  right  line  in  that  plane. 
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Let  S  be  the  centre  of  force,  SO  the 
least  didtance  of  that  centre  from  the  given 
plane;  P  a  body  issuing  from  the  place  P  ^ 
in  the  direction  of  the  right  line  PZ,  Q, 
the  same  body  revolving  in  its  trajectory, 
and  PQ,R  the  trajectory  itself  which  is 
required  to  be  found,  described  in  that 
given  plane.  Join  CQ,  QS,  and  if  in  QS 
we  take  SV  proportional  to  the  centripetal 
force  with  which  the  body  is  attracted  to- 
wards the  centre  S,  and  draw  VT  parallel 
to  CQ,  and  meeting  SC  in  T ;  then  will  the  force  SV  be  resolved  into 
two  (by  Cor.  2,  of  the  Laws  of  Motion),  the  force  ST,  and  the  force  TV ;  of 
which  ST  attracting  the  body  in  the  direction  'of  a  line  perpendicular  to 
that  plane,  does  not  at  all  change  its  motion  in  that  plane.  But  the  action 
of  the  other  force  TV,  coinciding  with  the  position  of  the  plane  itself,  at- 
tracts the  body  directly  towards  the  given  point  C  in  that  plane ;  and 
therefore  causes  the  body  to  move  in  this  plane  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
the  force  ST  were  taken  away,  and  the  body  were  to  revolve  in  free  space 
about  the  centre  C  by  means  of  the  force  TV  alone.  But  there  being  given 
the  centripetal  force  TV  with  which  the  body  Q,  revolves  in  free  space 
about  the  given  centre  C,  there  is  given  (by  Prop.  XLII)  the  trajectory 
PCJR  which  the  body  describes ;  the  place  Q,  in  which  the  body  will  be 
found  at  any  given  time ;  and,  lastly,  the  velocity  of  the  body  in  that  place 
Q.     And  so  h  contra.     Q.E.I. 

PROPOSITION  XLVII.    THEOREM  XV. 

Supposing  the  centripetal  force  to  be  pioportional  to  the  distance  of  the 
bod ij  from  the  centre  ;  all  bodies  revolving  in  any  planes  whatsoever 
will  describe  ellipses^  and  ccmphie  their  revolutions  in  equal  times ; 
and  those  which  move  in  right  lines,  running  backwards  and  fori  cards 
alternately  J  will  complete  their  several  periods  of  going  and  returning 
in  the  same  times. 

For  letting  all  things  stand  as  in  the  foregoing  Proposition,  the  force 
SV,  with  which  the  body  Q,  revolving  in  any  plane  PQR  is  attracted  to- 
wards the  centre  S,  is  as  the  distance  SQ ;  and  therefore  because  SV  and 
8(1,  TV  and  CQ  are  proportional,  the  force  TV  with  which  the  body  is 
attracted  towards  the  given  point  C  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit  is  as  the  dis- 
tance CQ.  Therefore  the  forces  with  which  bodies  found  in  the  plane 
PQR  are  attracted  towards  the  point  0,  are  in  proportion  to  the  distances 
equal  to  the  forces  with  which  the  same  bodies  are  attracted  every  way  to- 
wards the  centre  S  ;  and  therefore  the  bodies  will  move  in  the  same  times, 
and  in  the  same  figures,  in  any  plane  PQR  about  the  point  C,  as  they 
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would  do  in  free  spaces  about  the  centre  S ;  and  therefore  (by  Cor.  2,  Prop. 
X,  ai-d  Cor.  2,  Prop.  XXXVIIL)  they  will  in  equal  times  eiih^  describe 
ellipses  in  that  plane  about  the  centre  C, or. move  to  and  firo  in  right  lines 
passing  through  the  centre  C  in  that  plane;  completing  the  same  periods 
of  time  in  all  cases.     CUB.D. 

SCHOLIUM. 

The  ascent  and  descent  of  bodies  in  curve  superficies  has  a  near  relation 
to  these  motions  we  have  been  speaking  of.  Imagine  curve  lines  to  be  de- 
scribed on  any  plane,  and  to  revolye  about  any  given  axes  passing  through 
the  centre  of  force,  and  by  that  revolution  to  describe  curve  superficies ;  and 
that  the  bodies  move  in  such  sort  that  their  centres  may  be  always  found 
in  those  superficies.  If  those  bodies  reciprocate  to  and  fro  with  an  oblique 
ascent  and  descent,  their  motions  will  be  performed  in  planes  passing  through 
the  axis,  and  therefore  in  the  curve  lines,  by  whose  revolution  those  curve 
superficies  were  generated.  In  those  cases,  therefore,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
consider  the  motion  in  those  curve  lines. 

PROPOSITION  XLVm.    THEOREM  XVL 

If  a  wheel  stands  vpon  the  outside  of  a  globe  at  right  angles  thereto,  and 
revolving  about  its  otan  axis  goes  forward  in  a  great  circle,  the  length 
of  the  curvilinear  path  which  any  point,  given  in  the  perimeter  of  the 
wheel,  hath  described  since  the  time  that  it  touched  the  globe  {which 
curvilinear  path  we  may  call  the  cycloid  or  epicycloid),  will  be  to  double 
the  versed  sine  of  half  the  arc  which  since  that  time  has  touched  the 
globe  in  passing  over  It,  as  the  stun  of  the  diameters  of  the  globe  and 
the  wheel  to  the  semi-diameter  of  the  globe. 

PROPOSITION  XLIX.  THEOREM  XVIL 
If  a  wheel  stand  upon  the  inside  of  a  concave  globe  at  right  angles  there- 
tOy  and  revolving  about  its  own  a^is  go  fai^ard  in  one  of  the  great 
circles  of  the  globe,  the  length  of  tJie  curvilinear  path  which  any  pointy 
given  in  the  perimeter  of  tfie  wheels  hath  described  since  it  touched  the 
gUky  will  be  to  the  double  of  the  versed  sine  of  half  the  arc  which  in 
«ll  lAol  time  has  touched  the  globe  in  passing  over  it,  as  the  difference 
^l*t  ^Aam^ers  of  the  globe  and  the  wheel  to  the  semi-diameter  of  the 


l^AHLl»  the  globe,  C  its  centre,  BPV  the  wheel  insisting  thereon, 
fcgf  the  wheel,  B  the  point  of  contact,  and  P  the  given  point 
t  «f  the  wheel.    Imagine  this  wheel  to  proceed  in  the  great 
-m  A  through  B  towards  L,  and  in  its  progress  to  revolve  in 
K^rit^  arcs  AB,  PB  may  be  always  equal  one  to  the  other, 
kF  m  the  '  ^  ^^®  ^^^^  °^^y  <l«scribe  in  the 
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mean  time  the  cnryilinear  path  AP.  Let  AP  be  the  whole  cnryilinear 
path  described  since  the  wheel  touched  the  globe  in  A,  and  the  length  of 
this  path  AP  will  be  to  twice  the  versed  sine  of  the  arc  |PB  as  20 E  to 
CB.  For  let  the  right  line  CE  (produced  if  need  be)  meet  the  wheel  in  V, 
and  join  CP,  BP,  EP,  VP ;  produce  CP,  and  let  fall  thereon  the  perpen- 
dicular VF.  Let  PH,  VH,  meeting  in  H,  touch  the  circle  in  P  and  V, 
and  let  PH  cut  VF  in  G,  and  to  VP  let  fall  the  perpendiculars  GI,  HK. 
From  the  centre  C  with  any  interval  let  there  be  described  the  circle  noniy 
cutting  the  right  line  CP  in  n,  the  perimeter  of  the  wheel  BP  in  o,  and 
the  curvilinear  path  AP  in  m ;  and  from  the  centre  V  with  the  interval 
Vo  let  there  be  described  a  circle  cutting  VP  produced  in  q. 

Because  the  wheel  in  its  progress  always  revolves  about  the  point  of  con- 
tact B,  it  is  manifest  that  the  right  line  BP  is  perpendicular  to  that  curve  line 
AP  which  the  point  P  of  the  wheel  describes,  and  therefore  that  the  right 
line  VP  will  touch  this  curve  in  the  point  P.  Let  the  radius  of  the  circle  7iom 
be  gradually  increased  or  diminished  so  that  at  last  it  become  equal  to  the 
distance  CP;  and  by  reason  of  the  similitude  of  the  evanescent  figure 
Pnomq,  and  the  figure  PFGVI,  the  ultimate  ratio  of  the  evanescent  lineol» 
Pm,  P//,  Po,  Pq,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  momentary  mutations  of  the  curve 
AP,  the  right  line  CP,  the  circular  arc  BP,  and  the  right  line  VP,  will  be 
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the  same  as  of  the  lineB  PV,  PP,  PG,  PI,  respeotivdy.  Bnt  mnoe  VF  is 
perpendicular  to  CF,  and  VH  to  CV,  and  therefore  the  angles  EHTG,  VCF 
equal ;  and  the  angle  YH6  (because  the  angles  of  the  quadrilateral  figure 
HVEP  are  right  in  Y  and  P)  is  equal  to  the  angle  CEP,  the  triangles 
VHG,  CEP  will  be  similar ;  and  thence  it  will  come  to  pass  that  as  EP  is 
to  CE  so  is  HG  to  HY  or  HP,  and  so  KI  to  KP,  and  by  composition  or 
diyision  as  CB  to  CE  so  is  PI  to  PK,  and  doubling  the  consequents  as  CB 
to  2CE  so  PI  to  PY,  and  so  is  P?  to  Pm.  Therefore  the  decrement  of  the 
line  YP,  that  is,  the  increment  of  the  line  BY— YP  to  the  increment  of  the 
curve  line  AP  is  in  a  given  ratio  of  CB  to  2CE,  and  therefore  (by  Cor. 
Lem.  TV)  the  lengths  BY— YP  and  AP,  generated  by  those  increments,  arc 
in  the  same  ratio.  But  if  BY  be  radius,  YP  is  the  cosine  of  the  angle  HYP 
or  f  BEP,  and  therefore  BY— YP  is  the  versed  sine  of  the  same  angle,  and 
therefore  in  this  wheel,  whos^  radius  is  JBY,  BY— YP  will  be  double  the 
versed  sine  of  the  arc  ^BP.  Therefore  AP  is  to  double  the  versed  sine  of 
the  arc  ^BP  as  2CE  to  CB.    Q.E.D. 

The  line  AP  in  the  former  of  these  Propositions  we  shall  name  the  cy- 
cloid without  the  globe,  the  other  in  the  latter  Proposition  the  cycloid  within 
the  globe,  for  distinction  sake. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  if  there  be  described  the  entire  cycloid  ASL,  and  the 
same  be  bisected  in  S,  the  length  of  the  part  PS  will  be  to  the  length  PY 
(which  is  the  double  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  YBP,  when  EB  is  radius)  as 
2CE  to  CB,  and  therefore  in  a  given  ratio. 

Cor.  2.  And  the  length  of  the  semi-perimeter  of  the  cycloid  AS  will  be 
equal  to  a  right  line  which  is  to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  BY  as  2CE 
toCB. 

PROPOSITION  L.    PROBLEM  XXXIH. 

To  cause  a  pendulous  body  to  oscillate  tn  a  given  cycloid. 

Let  there  be  given  within  the  globe  QYS  de- 
n|^  scribed  with  the  centre  C,  the  cycloid  QRS,  bi- 
sected in  R,  and  meeting  the  superficies  of  the 
globe  with  its  extreme  points  Q  and  S  on  either 
hand.  Let  there  be  drawn  CR  bisecting  the  arc 
QS  in  0,  and'  let  it  be  produced  to  A  in  such 
sort  that  CA  may  be  to  CO  as  CO  to  CR. 
About  the  centre  C,  with  the  interval  CA,  let 
there  be  described  an  exterior  globe  DAF ;  and 
within  this  globe,  by  a  wheel  whose  diameter  is 
.  AO,  let  there  be  described  two  semi-cycloids  AQ, 
AS,  touching  the  interior  globe*in  Q  and  S,  and  meeting  the  exterior  globe 
in  A.  From  that  point  A,  with  a  thread  APT  in  length  equal  to  the  line 
jl**  T  depend,  and  oscillate  in  such  manner  between  the  two 
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semi-cycloids  AQ,  AS,  that,  as  often  as  tlic  pendulum  parts  from  the  per- 
pendicular AR,  the  upper  part  of  the  thread  AP  may  be  applied  to  that 
semi-cycloid  APS  towards  which  the  motion  tends,  and  fold  itself  round 
that  curve  line,  as  if  it  were  some  solid  obstacle,  the  remaining  part  of  the 
same  thread  PT  which  has  not  yet  touched  the  semi-cycloid  continuing 
straight.  Then  will  the  weight  T  oscillate  in  the  given  cycloid  QRS. 
Q-KF. 

For  let  the  thread  PT  meet  the  cycloid  QRS  in  T,  and  the  circle  QOS 
in  V,  and  let  CV  be  drawn  ]  and  to  the  rectilinear  part  of  the  thread  PT 
from  the  extreme  points  P  and  T  let  there  be  erected  the  perpendiculars 
BP,  T W,  meeting  the  right  line  CV  in  B  and  W.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
construction  and  generation  of  the  similar  figures  AS,  SR,  that  those  per- 
pendiculars PB,  TW,  cut  off  from  CV  the  lengths  VB,  VW  equal  the 
diameters  of  the  wheels  OA,  OR.  Therefore  TP  is  to  VP  (which  is  dou- 
ble the  sine  of  the  angle  VBP  when  ^BV  is  radius)  as  BW  to  BV,  or  AO 
-f-OR  to  AO,  that  is  (since  CA  and  CO,  CO  and  CR,  and  by  division  AO 
and  OR  are  proportional),  as  CA  +  CO  to  CA,  or,  if  BV  be  bisected  in  E, 
as  2CE  to  CB.  Therefore  (by  Cor.  1,  Prop.  XLIX),  the  length  of  the 
rectilinear  part  of  the  thread  PT  is  always  equal  to  the  arc  of  the  cycloid 
PS,  and  the  whole  thread  APT  is  always  equal  to  the  half  of  the  cycloid 
APS,  that  is  (by  Cor.  2,  Prop.  XLIX),  to  the  length  AR.  And  there- 
fore contrariwise,  if  the  string  remain  always  equal  to  the  length  AR,  the 
point  T  will  always  move  in  the  given  cycloid  QRS.     Q.E.D. 

CoR.  The  string  AR  is  equal  to  the  semi-cycloid  AS,  and  therefore  has 
the  same  ratio  to  AC  the  semi-diameter  of  the  exterior  globe  as  the  like 
semi-cycloid  SR  has  to  CO  the  semi-diameter  of  the  interior  globe. 

PROPOSITION  LI.  THEOREM  XVHL 
If  a  centripetal  force  tending  on  all  sides  to  the  centre  C  of  a  globe,  be  in 
all  places  as  tfie  distance  of  the  plaice  from  the  centre,  and  by  this  force 
alone  acting  upon  it,  the  body  T  oscillate  {in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed) in  t/ie  perimeter  of  the  cycloid  QRS ;  I  say,  tliai  all  the  oscil- 
lations, how  unequal  soever  in  themselves,  will  be  performed  in  equal 
tiw£S, 

For  upon  the  tangent  TW  infinitely  produced  let  fall  the  perpendicular 
CX,  and  join  CT.  Because  the  centripetal  force  with  which  the  body  T 
is  impelled  towards  C  is  as  the  distance  CT,  let  this  (by  Cor.  2,  of  the 
l^aws)  be  resolved  into  the  parts  CX,  TX,  of  which  CX  impelling  the 
body  directly  from  P  stretches  the  thread  Pl\  and  by  the  resistance  the 
thread  makes  to  it  is  totally  employed,  producing  no  other  effect ;  but  the 
other  part  TX,  impelling  the  body  transversely  or  towards  X,  directly 
accelerates  the  motion  in  the  cycloid.  Then  it  is  plain  that  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  body,  proportional  to  this  accelerating  force,  will  be  every 
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moment  as  the  length  TX,  that  is  (because  CT, 
WV,  and  TX,  T W  proportional  to  them  are  given), 
as  the  length  TW,  that  is  (by  Cor.  1,  Prop.  XLIX^ 
as  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the  cycloid  TR.  If  there- 
fore two  pendulums  APT,  Apt,  be  unequally  drawn 
^  aside  from  the  perpendicular  AR,  and  let  fall  t<%ether, 
their  accelerations  will  be  always  as  the  arcs  to  be  de- 
scribed TR,  ^R.  But  the  parts  described  at  the 
beginning  of  the  motion  are  as  the  accelerations,  that 
is,  as  the  wholes  that  are  to  be  described  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  therefore  the  parts  which  remain  to  be 
described,  and  the  subsequent  accelerations  proportional  to  those  parts,  are 
also  as  the  wholes,  and  so  on.  Therefore  the  accelerations,  and  consequeDilj 
the  velocities  generated,  and  the  parts  described  with  those  velocities,  and 
the  parts  to  be  described,  are  always  as  the  wholes ;  and  therefore  the  parts 
to  be  described  preserving  a  given  ratio  to  each  other  will  vanish  together, 
that  is,  the  two  bodies  oscillating  will  arrive  together  at  the  perpendicular  AR. 
And  since  on  the  other  hand  the  ascent  of  the  pendulums  from  the  lowest  place 
R  through  the  same  cycloidal  arcs  with  a  retrograde  motion,  is  retarded  in 
the  several  places  they  pass  through  by  the  same  forces  by  which  their  de- 
scent was  accelerated;  it  is  plain  that  the  velocities  of  their  ascent  and  de- 
scent through  the  same  arcs  are  equal,  and  consequently  performed  in  equal 
times ;  and,  therefore,  since  the  two  parts  of  the  cycloid  RS  and  RQ  lying 
on  either  side  of  the  perpendicular  are  similar  and  equal,  the  two  pendu- 
lums will  perform  as  well  the  wholes  as  the  halves  of  their  oscillations  in 
the  same  times.     CI.E.D. 

Cor.  The  force  with  which  the  body  T  is  accelerated  or  retarded  in  any 
place  T  of  the  cycloid,  is  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  same  body  in  the 
highest  place  S  or  Q  as  the  arc  of  the  cycloid  TR  is  to  the  arc  SR  or  QR. 

PROPOSITION  LIL    PROBLEM  XXXIV. 

To  define  the  velocities  of  the  pendulums  in  the  severed  places,  and  the 
times  in  which  both  the  entire  oscillations,  and  the  several  parts  of  them 
arc  performed. 

About  any  centre  G,  with  the  interval  GH  equal  to 
the  arc  of  the  cycloid  RS,  describe  a  semi-cirde  HKM 
bisected  by  the  semi-diameter  GK.  And  if  a  centripe- 
tal force  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  places  from 
the  centre  tend  to  the  centre  G,  and  it  be  in  the  peri- 
meter HIK  equal  to  the  centripetal  force  in  the  perime- 
ter of  the  globe  QOS  tending  towards  its  centre,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  the  pendulum  T  is  let  fall  from  the 
highest  place  S,  a  body,  as  L,  is  let  fall  from  H  to  G ;  then  because  the 
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roes  which  act  upon  the  bodies  are  eqnal  at  the  be- 
nning,  and  always  proportional  to  the  spaces 
scribed  TR,  LG,  and  therefore 

naly  are  also  eqnal  in  the  places  T  and  _  ^ 

at  those  bodies  describe  at  the  beginning  eqnal  spaces  ^  G  i^  "x: 
r,  HL,  and  therefore  are  still  acted  upon  equally,  and  continue  to  describe 
nal  spaces.  Therefore  by  Prop.  XXXVIII,  the  time  in  which  the  body 
scribes  the  arc  ST  is  to  the  time  of  one  oscillation,  as  the  arc  HI  the  time 
which  the  body  H  arrives  at  L,  to  the  semi-periphery  HKM,  the  time 
which  the  body  H  will  come  to  M.  And  the  velocity  of  the  pendulous 
>dy  in  the  place  T  is  to  its  velocity  in  the  lowest  place  R,  that  is,  the 
Jocity  of  the  body  H  in  the  place  L  to  its  velocity  in  the  place  G,  or  the 
omentary  increment  of  the  line  HL  to  the  momentary  increment  of  the 
ae  HG  (the  arcs  HI,  HK  increasing  with  an  equable  flux)  as  the  ordinate 
I  to  the  radius  GK,  or  as  ^/SR^  —  TR^  to  SR.  Hence,  since  in  unequal 
leillations  there  are  described  in  equal  time  arcs  proportional  to  the  en- 
re  arcs  of  the  oscillations,  there  are  obtained  from  the  times  given,  both 
le  velocities  and  the  arcs  described  in  all  the  oscillations  universally. 
Hiich  was  first  required. 

Let  now  any  pendulous  bodies  oscillate  in  different  cycloids  described 
ithin  different  globes,  whose  absolute  forces  are  also  different ;  and  if  the 
Ijsolute  force  of  any  globe  QOS  be  called  V,  the  accelerative  force  with 
hich  the  pendulum  is  acted  on  in  the  circumference  of  this  globe,  when  it 
^ns  to  move  directly  towards  its  centre,  will  be  as  the  distance  of  the 
end  ulcus  body  from  that  centre  and  the  absolute  force  of  the  globe  con- 
mctly,  that  is,  as  CO  X  V.  Therefore  the  lineola  HY,  which  is  as  this 
scelerated  force  CO  X  V,  will  be  described  in  a  given  time ;  and  if  there 
B  erected  the  perpendicular  YZ  meeting  the  circumference  in  Z,  the  nascent 
re  HZ  will  denote  that  given  time.  But  that  nascent  arc  HZ  is  in  the 
abduplicate  ratio  of  the  rectangle  GHY,  and  therefore  as  v/GH  X  CO  X  V 
Vhence  the  time  of  an  entire  oscillation  in  the  cycloid  QRS  (it  being  as 
lie  semi-periphery  HKM,  which  denotes  that  entire  oscillation,  directly ; 
nd  as  the  arc  HZ  which  in  like  manner  denotes  a  given  time  inversely) 
dll  be  as  GH  directly  and  v/GH  X  CO  X  V  inversely ;  that  is,  because 

O-p  A  -p 

rH  and  SR  are  equal,  as  v/^q      y,  or  (by  Cor.  Prop.  L,)  as  v/^^      y 

rhereforc  the  oscillations  in  all  globes  and  cycloids,  performed  with  what 
bsolute  forces  soever,  are  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  thesubduplicate  ratio  of 
he  length  of  the  string  directly,  and  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  distance 
etween  the  point  of  suspension  and  the  centre  of  the  globe  Inversely,  and 
he  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  absolute  force  of  the  globe  inversely  also. 
i.E.I. 
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Cor.  1.  Hence  also  the  times  of  oscillating,  falling,  and  rerolYing  bodies 
may  be  compared  among  themselves.  For  if  the  diameter  of  the  whed 
with  which  the  cycloid  is  described  within  the  globe  is  supposed  equal  to 
the  semi-diameter  of  the  globe,  the  cycloid  will  become  a  right  line  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  globe,  and  the  oscillation  will  be  changed  into  a 
descent  and  subsequent  ascent  in  that  right  line.  Whence  there  is  given 
both  the  time  of  the  descent  from  any  place  to  the  centre^  and  the  time  eqo&l 
to  it  in  which  the  body  revolving  uniformly  about  the  centre  of  the  globe 
nt  any  distance  describes  an  arc  of  a  quadrant  For  this  titne  (by 
Case  2)  is  to  the  time  of  half  the  oscillation  in  any  cycloid  QRS  as  1  to 

AR 
^AC- 

Cor.  2.  Hence  also  follow  what  Sir  Christopher  Wren  n,nd'H.  Huy gens 
have  discovered  concerning  the  vulgar  cycloid.  For  if  the  diameter  of  the 
globe  be  infinitely  increased,  its  sphserical  superficies  will  be  changed  into  a 
phme,  and  the  centripetal  force  will  act  uniformly  in  the  direction  of  lines 
perpendicular  to  tliat  plane,  and  this  cycloid  of  cur's  will  become  the  same 
with  tlie  common  cycloid.  But  in  that  case  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the 
cycloid  between  that  plane  and  the  describing  point  will  become  equal  to 
four  times  the  versed  sine  of  half  the  arc  of  the  wheel  between  the  same 
j)lanc  and  the  describing  point,  as  was  discovered  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
And  a  pendulum  between  two  such  cycloids  will  oscillate  in  a  similar  and 
equal  cycloid  in  equal  times,  as  M.  Htiygens  demonstrated.  The  descent 
of  heavy  bodies  also  in  the  time  of  one  oscillation  will  be  the  same  as  M. 
Hiiijo;cus  exhibited. 

The  propositions  here  demonstrated  are  adapted  to  the  true  constitution 
of  the  Earth,  in  so  far  as  wheels  moving  in  any  of  its  great  circles  will  de- 
scribe, by  the  motions  of  nails  fixed  in  their  perimeters,  cycloids  without  the 
globe ;  and  pendulums,  in  mines  and  deep  caverns  of  the  Earth,  must  oscil- 
late in  cycloids  within  the  globe,  that  those  oscillations  may  be  performed 
in  equal  times.  For  gravity  (as  will  be  shewn  in  the  third  book)  decreases 
in  its  progress  from  the  superficies  of  the  Earth ;  upwards  in  a  duplicate 
ratio  of  the  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  Earth ;  downwards  in  a  sim- 
ple ratio  of  the  same. 

PROPOSITION  Lin.    PROBLEM  XXXV. 

Granting  the  quadratures  of  curvilhwar  figures,  it  is  required  to  find 
thefoi'ces  with  which  bodies  rnoving  in  given  curve  lines  may  always 
perform  their  oscUlaiions  in  equal  times. 

Let  the  body  T  oscillate  in  any  curve  line  STRQ,,  whose  axis  is  AR 
jvaseiing  through  the  centre  of  force  C.  Draw  TX  touching  that  curve  in 
ttT  place  of  the  body  T,  and  in  that  tangent  TX  take  TY  equal  to  the 
w:  TR.    The  length  of  that  arc  is  known  from  the  common  methods  used 
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quadratures  of  figures.  From  the  point  Y 
e  right  line  YZ  perpendicular  to  the  tangent. 
T  meeting  that  perpendicular  in  T^  and  the 
tal  force  will  be  proportional  to  the  right  line 
LEX 

f  the  force  with  which  the  body  is  attracted 
towards  C  be  expressed  by  the  right  line  TZ 
roportional  to  it,  that  force  will  be  resolved 
>  forces  TY,  YZ,  of  which  YZ  drawing  the 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  thread  PT, 
.  at  all  change  its  motion ;  whereas  the  other 
if  directly  accelerates  or  retards  its  motion  in  the  curve  STRQ. 
3re  since  that  force  is  as  the  space  to  be  described  TR,  the  acceler- 
r  retardations  of  the  body  in  describing  two  proportional  parts  (a 
and  a  less)  of  two  oscillations,  will  be  always  as  those  parts,  and 
e  will  cause  those  parts  to  be  described  together.  But  bodies  which 
illy  describe  together  parts  proportional  to  the  wholes,  will  describe 
les  together  also.     Q.E.D. 

1.  Hence  if  the  body  T,  hanging  by  a  rectilinear  thread  a 

noL  the  centre  A,  describe  the  circular  arc  STRQ,  1  >.    g 

thp  mean  time  be  acted  on  by  any  force  tending  ^^v     wl— Hpi 
krds  with  parallel  directions,  which  is  to  the  uni-      ^bT^ 
rce  of  gravity  as  the  arc  TR  to  its  sine  TN,  the  ^'^V 

f  the  several  oscillations  will  be  equal.     For  because  ^z 

El  are  parallel,  the  triangles  ATN,  ZTY  are  similar ;  and  there- 
5  will  be  to  AT  as  TY  to  TN ;  that  is,  if  the  uniform  force  qf 
be  expressed  by  the  given  length  AT,  the  force  TZ,  by  which  the 
ions  become  isochronous,  will  be  to  the  force  of  gravity  AT,  as  the 
,  equal  to  TY  is  to  TN  the  sine  of  that  arc. 
2.  And  therefore  in  clocks,  if  forces  were  impressed  by  some  ma- 
pon  the  pendulum  which  preserves  the  motion,  and  so  compounded 
le  force  of  gravity  that  the  whole  force  tending  downwards  should 
ys  as  a  line  produced  by  applying  the  rectangle  under  the  arc  TR 
e  radius  AR   to  the  sine  TN,  all  the  oscillations  will  become 
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PROPOSITION  LIV.    PROBLEM  XXXVI. 

\ng  the  quadratures  of  curvilinear  figures j  it  is  required  to  find 
imes  ill  which  bodies  by  means  of  any  centripetal  force  will  descend 
9cend  in  any  curve  lines  described  in  a  plane  passing  through  the 
*e  of  force. 

the  body  descend  from  any  place  S,  and  move  in  any  curve  ST/R 
n  a  plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  force  C.     Join  OS,  and  let 
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it  be  divided  into  innumerable  equal  parts,  and  liet 
Dd  be  one  of  those  parts.  From  the  centre  C,  with 
the  interrals  CD,  Cd,  let  the  circles  DT,  A  be  de- 
scribed, meeting  the  curve  line  8TtR  in  T  and  L 
And  because  the  law  of  centripetal  force  is  giveii, 
and  also  the  altitude  CS  from  which  the  body  at 
first  fell,  there  will  be  given  the  velocity  of  the  body 
in  any  other  altitude  CT  (by  Prop.  XXXIX).  But 
the  time  in  which  the  body  describes  the  lineola  Tt 
is  as  the  length  of  that  lineola,  that  ii^  as  the  secant 
of  the  angle  ^C  directly,  and  the  velocity  inversely. 
Let  the  ordinate  DN,  proportional  to  this  time,  be  made  perpendicular  to 
the  right  line  CS  at  the  point  D,  and  because  Dd  is  given,  the  rectangle 
Dd  X  PN,  that  is,  the  area  Dfind,  will  be  proportional  to  the  same  time. 
Therefore  if  PNn  be  a  curve  line  in  which  the  point  N  is  perpetually  found, 
and  its  asymptote  be  the  right  line  SQ  standing  upon  the  line  CS  at  right 
angles,  the  area  SQPND  will  be  proportional  to  the  time  in  which  the  body 
in  its  descent  hath  described  the  line  ST ;  and  therefore  that  area  being 
found,  the  time  is  also  given.    Q.E1. 


PROPOSITION  LV.    THEOREM  XIX. 

If  a  body  move  in  any  curve  superficies j  whose  axis  passes  thnmgh  the 
centre  of  force,  and  from  the  body  a  perpendicular  be  letfcM  upon  the 
axis ;  and  a  line  parallel  and  eqtud  thereto  be  dr man  from  any  given 
point  of  the  axis  ;  I  say,  that  this  parallel  line  will  describe  an  area 
proportional  to  the  time. 

Let  BKL  be  a  curve  superficies,  T  a  body 
\,  revolving  in  it,  STR  a  trajectory  which  the 
body  describes  in  the  same^  S  the  b^inning 
of  the  trajectory,  OMK  the  axis  of  the  curve 
superficies,  TN  a  right  line  let  fall  perpendic- 
ularly from  the  body  to  the  axis ;  OP  a  line 
parallel  and  equal  thereto  drawn  from  the 
given  point  O  in  the  axis ;  AP  the  orthogra- 
phic projection  of  the  trajectory  described  by 
the  point  P  in  the  plane  AOP  in  which  the 
revolving  line  OP  is  found ;  A  the  banning 
of  that  projection,  answering  to  the  point  S; 
TC  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  body  to  the  centre ;  TG  a  part  thereof 
proportional  to  the  centripetal  force  with  which  the  body  tends  towards  the 
centre  C ;  TM  a  right  line  perpendicular  to  the  curve  superficies ;  TI  a 
part  thereof  proportional  to  the  force  of  pressure  with  which  the  body  urges 
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the  superficies,  and  therefore  with  which  it  is  again  repelled  bj  the  super- 
ficies towards  M ;  PTF  a  right  line  parallel  to  the  axis  and  passing  through 
the  body,  and  GF,  IH  right  lines  let  fall  perpendicularly  from  the  points 
G  and  I  upon  that  parallel  PHTF.  I  say,  now,  that  the  area  AOP,  de- 
scribed by  the  radios  OP  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion,  is  proportional 
to  the  time.  For  the  force  TG  (by  Cor.  2,  of  the  Laws  of  Motion)  is  re- 
Bolred  into  the  forces  TF,  FG;  and  the  force  TI  into  the  forces  TH,  HI; 
but  the  forces  TF,  TH,  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  line  PF  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  AOP,  introduce  no  change  in  the  motion  of  the  body  but  in  a  di- 
rection perpendicular  to  that  plane.  Therefore  its  motion,  so  far  as  it  has 
the  same  direction  with  the  position  of  the  plane,  that  is,  the  motion  of  the 
point  P,  by  which  the  projection  AP  of  the  trajectory  is  described  in  that 
plane^  is  the  same  as  if  the  forces  TF,  TH  were  taken  away,  and  the  body 
were  acted  on  by  the  forces  FG,  HI  alone ;  that  is,  the  same  as  if  the  body 
were  to  describe  in  the  plane  AOP  the  curve  AP  by  means  of  a  centripetal 
force  tending  to  the  centre  O,  and  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  forces  FG  and 
HL  But  with  such  a  force  as  that  (by  Prop.  1)  the  area  AOP  will  be  de- 
scribed proportional  to  the  time.     CI.KD. 

Cor.  By  the  same  reasoning,  if  a  body,  acted  on  by  forces  tending  to 
two  or  more  centres  in  any  the  same  right  line  CO,  should  describe  in  a 
free  space  any  curve  line  ST,  the  area  AOP  would  be  always  proportional 
to  the  time. 

PROPOSITION  LVL    PROBLEM  XXXVH. 

Chranting  the  quadratures  of  curoUinear  figures,  and  supposing  thai 
there  are  given  both  the  law  of  centripetal  force  tending  to  a  given  cen* 
tre,  and  the  curve  superficies  whose  axis  passes  through  that  centre ; 
it  is  required  to  find  the  trajectory  which  a  body  wUl  describe  in  that 
superficies,  when  going  offfrwn  a  given  place  with  a  given  velocity ^ 
and  in  a  given  direction  in  that  superficies. 
The  last  construction  remaining,  let  the 

body  T  go  from  the  given  place  S,  in  the  di- 

reotidn  of  a  line  given  by  position,  and  turn 

into  the  trajectory  sought  STR,  whose  ortho- 
graphic projection  in  the  plane  BDO  is  AP. 

And  from  the  given  velocity  of  the  body  in 

the  altitude  SC,  its  velocity  in  any  other  al- 
titude TC  will  be  also  given.    With  that 

velocity,  in  a  given  moment  of  time,  let  the 

body  describe  the  particle  T^  of  its  trajectory, 

and  let  Pp  be  the  projection  of  that  particle 

described  in  the  plane  AOP.    Join  Op,  and 

a  litde  circle  being  described  upon  the  curve  superficies  about  the  centre  T 

13 
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with  the  interval  T^  let  the  pTojection  of  that  little  circle  in  the  plane  AOP 
be  the  ellipsis  pCl.  And  because  the  magnitude  of  that  little  circle  Tt,  and 
TN  or  PO  its  distance  from  the  axis  CO  is  also  given^  the  ellipsispQ  will 
be  given  both  in  kind  and  magnitude,  as  also  its  position  to  the  right  line 
PO.  And  since  the  area  POp  is  proportional  to  the  time,  and  therefore 
given  because  the  time  is  given,  the  angle  POp  will  be  given.  And  thence 
will  be  given  p  the  common  intersection  of  the  ellipsis  and  the  right  line 
Op,  together  with  the  angle  OPp,  in  which  the  projection  APp  of  the  tra- 
jectory cuts  the  line  OP.  But  from  thence  (by  conferring  Prop.  XLI,  with 
its  2d  Cor.)  the  manner  of  determining  the  curve  APp  easily  appears. 
Then  from  the  several  points  P  of  that  projection  erecting  to  the  plane 
AOP,  the  perpendiculars  PT  meeting  the  curve  superficies  in  T,  there  will 
be  given  the  several  points  T  of  the  trajectory.     Q.KL 


SECTION  XL 

Of  the  motions  of  bodies  tending  to  each  otlier  with  cefitripetal  forces. 
I  have  hitherto  been  treating  of  the  attractions  of  bodies  towards  an  im- 
movable centre ;  thougt  very  probably  there  is  no  such  thing  existent  in 
nature.  For  attractions  are  made  towards  bodies,  and  the  actions  of  the 
bodies  attracted  and  attracting  are  always  reciprocal  and  equal,  by  Law  ID ; 
so  that  if  there  are  two  bodies,  neither  the  attracted  nor  the  attracting  body 
is  truly  at  rest,  but  both  (by  Cor.  4,  of  the  Laws  of  Motion),  being  as  it 
were  mutually  attracted,  revolve  about  a  common  centre  of  gravity.  And 
if  there  be  more  bodies,  which  are  either  attracted  by  one  single  one  which 
15  attracted  by  them  again,  or  which  all  of  them,  attract  each  other  mutu- 
ally ,  these  bodies  will  be  so  moved  among  themselves,  as  that  their  common 
centre  of  gravity  will  either  be  at  rest,  or  move  uniformly  forward  in  a 
vi^ht  line.  I  shall  therefore  at  present  go  on  to  treat  of  the  motion  of 
luulies  mutually  attracting  each  other ;  considering  the  centripetal  forces 
ttrt  attractions ;  though  perhaps  in  a  physical  strictness  they  may  more  truly 
Ik>  oallod  impulses.  But  these  propositions  are  to  be  considered  as  purely 
luathnnatical;  and  therefore,  laying  aside  all  physical  considerations,  I 
uiakt)  use  of  a  familiar  way  of  speaking,  to  make  myself  the  more  easily 
uiuliTiftood  by  a  mathematical  reader. 

PROPOSITION  LVII.    THEOREM  XX. 
7Vh»  (hhIwh  attracting  each  other  mutually  describe  similar  figures  aboxit 

thtir  amitnon  centre  of  gravity ,  and  about  each  other  muiually. 

For  tho  distances  of  the  bodies  from  their  common  centre  of  gravity  are 
rivipriH^lly  as  tho  l)odies ;  and  therefore  in  a  given  ratio  to  each  other ; 
Mud  th\'nifi  by  composition  of  ratios,  in  a  given  ratio  to  the  whole  distancf 
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between  the  bodies.  Now  these  distances  revolve  about  their  common  term 
with  an  equable  angular  motion,  becaSse  lying  in  the  same  right  line  they 
never  change  their  inclination  to  each  other  mutually.  But  right  lines 
that  are  in  a  given  ratio  to  each  other,  and  revolve  about  their  terms  with 
an  equal  angular  motion,  describe  upon  planes,  which  either  rest  with 
those  terms,  or  move  with  any  motion  not  angular,  figures  entirely  similar 
round  those  terms.  Therefore  the  figures  described  by  the  revolution  of 
these  distances  are  similar.    Q.RD. 


PROPOSITION  LVIU.    THEOREM  XXL 

If  two  bodies  attract  each  other  mutually  with  forces  of  any  kind,  and 
in  the  mean  time  revolve  about  the  com?non  centre  of  gravity  ;  I  say, 
that,  by  the  same  forces,  there  m^y  be  described  round  eitlier  body  un- 
moved a  figure  similar  and  equal  to  the  figures  tohich  t/ie  bodies  so 
moving  describe  round  each  oilier  mutu^ally. 
Let  the  bodies  S  and  P  revolve  about  their  common  centre  of  gravity 

C,  proceeding  from  S  to  T,  and  from  P  to  CI.    From  the  given  point  s  let 


there  be  continually  drawn  sp,  sq,  equal  and  parallel  to  SP,  TQ ;  and  the 
cMTYtpqy,  which  the  point  p  describes  in  its  revolution  round  the  immovable 
point  s,  will  be  similar  and  equal  to  the  curves  which  the  bodies  S  and  P 
describe  about  each  other  mutually ;  and  therefore,  by  Theor.  XX,  similar 
to  the  curves  ST  and  PQV  which  the  ^ame  bodies  describe  about  their 
common  centre  of  gravity  C ;  and  that  because  the  proportions  of  the  lines 
SO,  pP,  and  SP  or  sp,  to  each  other,  are  given. 

Case  I.  The  common  centre  of  gravity  C  (by  Cor.  4,  of  the  Laws  of  Mo- 
tion) is  either  at  rest,  or  moves  uniformly  in  a  right  line.  Let  us  first 
suppose  it  at  rest,  and  in  ^  and  p  let  there  be  placed  two  bodies,  one  im- 
movable in  s,  the  other  movable  in  p,  similar  and  equal  to  the  bodies  S  and 
P.  Then  let  the  right  lines  PR  and  pr  touch  the  curves  PQ  and  joy  in  P 
and  p,  and  produce  CQ  and  ^7  to  R  and  r.  And  because  the  figures 
CPRQ,  sprq  are  similar,  RQ  will  be  to  ry  a^CP  to  sp,  and  therefore  in  a 
given  ratio.  Hence  if  the  force  with  which  the  body  P  is  attracted  to- 
wards the  body  S,  and  by  consequence  towards  the  intermediate  point  the 
centre  C,  were  to  the  force  with  which  the  body  p  is  attracted  towards  the 
centre  s,  in  the  same  given  ratio,  these  forces  would  in  equal  times  attract 
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the  bodies  from  the  tangents  PR^  jt?r  to  the  ans  TfO^pq,  through  the  in- 
tervals proportional  to  them  RQ,  rq  ;  and  therefore  this  last  force  (tending 
to  s)  wonld  make  the  body  j9  revolve  in  the  curve  j^^r,  which  would  becomt 
similar  to  the  curve  PQV,  in  which  the  first  force  obliges  the  body  P  to 
revolve;  and  their  revolutions  would  be  completed  in  the  same  times. 
But  because  those  forces  are  not  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  CP  iosp^hvi 
(by  reason  of  the  similarity  and  equality  of  the  bodies  S  and  s,  P  and  p, 
and  the  equality  of  the  distances  SP,  sp)  mutually  equal,  the  bodies  iD 
equal  times  will  be  equally  drawn  from  ike  tangents ;  and  therefore  thai 
the  body  j9  may  be  attracted  through  the  greater  interval  fi^,  there  is  re* 
quired  a  greater  time,  which  will  be  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  inte^ 
vals;  because,  by  Lemma  X,  the  spaces  described  at  the  very  b^inning  oi 
the  motion  are  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  times.  Suppose,  then  the  velocity 
of  the  body  ^  to  be  to  the  velocity  of  the  body  P  in  a  subduplicate  ratio  of 
the  distance  sp  to  the  distance  CP,  so  that  the  arcs  pq,  PQ,  which  are  in  a 
simple  proportion  to  each  other,  may  be  described  in  times  that  are  in  a 
subduplicate  ratio  of  the  distances ;  and  the  bodies  P,  p,  always  attracted 
by  equal  forces,  will  describe  round  the  quiescent  centres  C  and  s  similar 
figures  PCIV,  pqvy  the  latter  of  which  pqv  is  similar  and  equal  to  the  figure 
irhich  the  body  P  describes  round  the  movable  body  S.    Q.E.D. 

Case  2.  Suppose  now  that  the  common,  centre  of  gravity,  together  with 
the  space  in  which  the  bodies  are  moved  among  themselves,  proceeds  uni- 
formly in  a  right  line ;  and  (by  Cor.  6,  of  the  Laws  of  Motion)  all  the  mo- 
tions in  this  space  will  be  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  before ;  and 
therefore  the  bodies  will  describe  mutually  about  each  other  the  same  fig- 
ures as  before,  which  will  be  therefore  similar  and  equal  to  the  figure/^. 
Q.E.D. 

Cob.  1.  Hence  two  bodies  attracting  each  other  with  forces  proportional 
to  their  distance,  describe  (by  Prop.  X)  both  round  their  common  centre  ol 
gravity,  and  round  each  other  n^utually  concentrical  ellipses ;  and,  vice 
wrsQf  if  such  figures  are  described,  the  forces  are  proportional  ta  the  dis- 
tances. 

Cor.  2.  And  two  bodies,  whose  forces  are  reciprocally  proportional  to 
At  nquare  of  their  distance,  describe  (by  Prop.  XI,  XII,  XIII),  both  round 
A«ir  common  centre  of  gravity,  and  round  each  other  mutually,  conic  sec- 
liiM*  Having  their  focus  in  the  centre  about  which  the  figures  are  described. 
\«Jt  **"•»  v^rsOy  if  such  figures  are  described,  the  centripetal  forces  are  re- 
iI^wvimII^  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  distance. 

V>>|^  i  Any  two  bodies  revolving  round  their  common  centre  of  gravity 
liiKgrtrt  «V^iMi  proportional  to  the  times,  by  radii  drawn  both  to  that  centre 
^i  li  tw^  ^tr  mutually. 
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PROPOSITION  LDL  THEOREM  XXBL 
The  periodic  time  of  ttoo  bodies  S  and  P  revolving  round  their  common 
centre  of  gravity  C,  is  to  the  periodic  time  of  one  of  the  bodies  P  re- 
volving round  the  other  S  remaining  unmoved,  and  describing  a  fig- 
ure similar  and  equal  to  those  which  the  bodies  describe  about  each 
other  mutually f  in  a  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  other  body  S  to  the  sum 
of  the  bodies  8  + F. 

For,  by  the  demonstration  of  the  last  Proposition,  the  times  in  which 
any  similar  arcs  PQ  and  pq  are  described  are  in  a  subduplicate  ratio  of  the 
distances  CP  and  SP,  or  sp,  that  is,  in  a  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  body  S 
to  the  sum  of  the  bodies  S  +  P.  And  by  composition  of  ratios,  the  sums 
of  the  times  in  which  all  the  similar  arcs  PQ  and  pq  are  described,  that  is, 
the  whole  times  in  which  the  whole  similar  figures  are  described  are  in  the 
same  subduplicate  ratio.    QJS.D. 

PROPOSITION  LX.    THEOREM  XXIIL 
Jf  two  bodies  S  and  P,  attracting  each  other  with  forces  reciprocally  pro- 
portional to  the  squares  of  their  distance,  revolve  about  their  commen 
centre  of  gravity  ;  I  say,  that  the  principal  axis  of  the  ellipsis  which 
either  of  the  bodies,  as  P,  describes  by  this  motion  about  the  other  S, 
will  be  to  tlie  principal  axis  of  the  ellipsis,  which  the  same  body  P  may 
describe  in  the  same  periodical  time  about  the  other  body  S  quiescent, 
as  the  sum  of  the  two  bodies  8  +  F  to  the  first  of  two  mean  propor- 
tionals between  that  sum  and  the  other  body  S. 
For  if  the  ellipses  described  were  equal  to  each  other,  their  periodic  times 
by  the  last  Theorem  would  be  in  a  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  body  S  to  the 
sum  of  the  bodies  S  +  P.    Let  the  periodic  time  in  the  latter  ellipsis  be 
diminished  in  that  ratio,  and  the  periodic  times  will  become  equal ;  but, 
by  Prop.  XV,  the  principal  axis  of  the  ellipsis  will  be  diminished  in  a  ratio 
sesquiplicate  to  the  former  ratio ;  that  is,  in  a  ratio  to  which  the  ratio  of 
S  to  S  +  P  is  triplicate ;  and  therefore  that  axis  will  be  to  the  principal 
axis  of  the  other  ellipsis  as  the  first  of  two  mean  proportionals  between  S 
+  P  and  S  to  S  +  P.    And  inversely  the  principal  axis  of  the  ellipsis  de- 
scribed about  the  moyable  body  will  be  to  the  principal  axis  of  that  described 
round  the  immovable  as  S  +  P  to  the  first  of  two  mean  proportionals  be- 
tween S  +  P  and  S.    Q.E.D. 

PROPOSITION  LXL  THEOREM  XXIV. 
If  two  bodies  attracting  each  other  taith  any  kind  of  forces,  and  not 
otherwise  abated  or  obstructed^  are  moved  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
those  motions  will  be  the  same  as  if  they  did  not  at  all  attract  each 
other  muttudly,  but  were  both  attracted  with  the  same  forces  by  a  third 
body  placed  in  their  common  centre  of  gravity  ;  and  the  law  of  the 
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attracting  forces  will  be  the  earns  in  respect  of  ih$  dieiemee  of  the 

bodies  from  the  common  centre^  as  in  respect  of  the  distance  behcssn 

the  two  bodies. 

For  those  forces  with  which  the  bodies  attract  each  other  mutoally,  bj 
tending  to  the  bodies,  tend  also  to  the  common  centre  of  gravitj  lying  di- 
rectly between  them ;  and  therefore  are  the  same  as  if  they  proceeded  firom 
an  intermediate  body.    Q.RD. 

And  because  there  is  given  the  ratio  of  the  distance  of  either  body  firam 
that  common  centre  to  the  distance  between  the  two  bodies^  there  is  giyeoi 
of  course^  the  ratio  of  any  power  of  one  distance  to  the  same  power  of  the 
other  distance;  and  also  the  ratio  of  any  quantity  derived  in  any  maimer 
from  one  of  the  distances  compounded  any  how  with  given  quantities,  to 
another  quantity  derived  in  like  manner  from  the  other  distance  and  ss 
many  given  quantities  having  that  given  ratio  of  the  distances  to  the  first 
Therefore  if  the  force  with  which  one  body  is  attracted  by  another  be  di- 
rectly or  inversely  as  the  distance  of  the  bodies  from  each  other,  or  as  any 
power  of  that  distance  \  ox,  lastly,  as  any  quantity  derived  after  any  man- 
ner from  that  distance  compounded  with  given  quantities ;  then  will  the 
same  force  with  which  the  same  body  is  attracted  to  the  common  centre  of 
gravity  be  in  like  manner  directly  or  inversely  as  the  distance  of  the  at- 
tracted body  from  the  common  centre,  or  as  any  power  of  that  distanee; 
or,  lastly,  as  a  quantity  derived  in  like  sort  from  diat  distance  campounded 
with  analogous  given  quantities.  That  is,  the  law  of  attracting  force  will 
be  the  same  with  respect  to  boUi  distances.    Q.RD. 

PROPOSITION  LXDL    PROBLEM  XXXVUL 
To  determine  the  motions  of  two  bodies  which  attract  eocA  olAsr  with 

forces  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  distance  between 

them,  and  are  let  fall  from  given  places. 

The  bodies,  by  the  last  Theorem,  will  be  moved  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  they  were  attracted  by  a  third  placed  in  the  common  centre  of  their 
gravity ;  and  by  the  hypothesis  that  centre  will  be  quiescent  at  the  b^in- 
ning  of  their  motion,  and  therefore  (by  Cor.  4,  of  the  Laws  of  Motion)  will 
be  always  quiescent  The  motions  of  the  bodies  are  therefore  to  be  deter- 
mined (by  Prob.  XXY)  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  Vere  impelled  bj 
forces  tending  to  that  centre ;  and  then  wc  shall  have  the  motions  of  the 
bodies  attracting  each  other  mutually.    QJSX 

PROPOSITION  LXHL    PROBLEM  XXXIX. 
To  d^ermine  the  motions  of  two  bodies  attracting  each  other  ioith  forces 
reciprocally  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  distance,  and  going 
off  from  given  places  in  given  directions  with  given  velocities. 
The  motions  of  the  bodies  at  the  beginning  being  given,  there  is  given 
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iIbo  the  uniform  motion  of  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  motion 
>f  the  space  which  moves  along  with  ,this  centre  uniformly  in  a  right  line^ 
md  also  the  very  first,  or  beginning  motions  of  the  bodies  in  respect  of  this 
^ace.  Then  (by  Cor.  5,  of  the  Laws,  and  the  last  Theorem)  the  subse- 
quent motions  will  be  performed  in  the  same  manner  in  that  space,  as  if 
diat  space  together  with  the  common  centre  of  gravity  were  at  rest,  and  as 
if  the  bodies  did  not  attract  each  other,  but  were  attracted  by  a  third  body 
placed  in  that  centre.  The  motion  therefore  in  this  movable  space  of  each 
lK)dy  going  oflf  from  a  given  place,  in  a  given  direction,  with  a  given  velo- 
sity,  and  acted  upon  by  a  centripetal  force  tending  to  that  centre,  is  to  be 
ietermined  by  Prob.  IX  and  XXVI,  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  obtained 
the  motion  of  the  other  round  the  same  centre.  With  this  motion  com- 
pound the  uniform  progressive  motion  of  the  entire  system  of  the  space  and 
the  bodies  revolving  in  it,  and  there  will  be  obtained  the  absolute  motion 
>f  the  bodies  in  immovable  space.    Q.E.I. 

PROPOSITION  LXIV.    PROBLEM  XL. 
Supposing  forces  with  which  bodies  mutually  attract  each  other  to  in' 

crease  in  a  simple  ratio  of  their  distances  from  tlis  centres  ;  it  is  rO' 

quired  to  find  the  fnotions  of  severed  bodies  among  themselves. 

Suppose  the  first  two  bodies  T  and  L   j ^ 

to  have  their  common  centre  of  gravity  iu    1  c 

D.    These,  by  Cor.  1,  Theor.  XXI,  will  ^ y 
describe  ellipses  having  their  centres  in  D, 
the  magnitudes  of    which   ellipses  are 
known  by  Prob.  V. 

Let  now  a  third  body  S  attract  the  two 
former  T  and  L  with  the  accelerative  forces  ST,  SL,  and  let  it  be  attract- 
ed again  by  them.  The  force  ST  (by  Cor.  2,  of  the  Laws  of  Motion)  is 
resolved  into  the  forces  SD,  DT;  and  the  force  SL  into  the  forces  SD  and 
DL.  Now  the  forces  DT,  DL,  which  are  as  their  sum  TL,  and  therefore 
as  the  accelerative  forces  with  which  the  bodies  T  and  L  attract  each  other 
mutually,  added  to  the  forces  of  the  bodies  T  and  L,  the  first  to  the  first, 
and  the  last  to  the  last,  compose  forces  proportional  to  the  distances  DT 
and  DL  as  before,  but  only  greater  than  those  former  forces ;  and  there- 
fore (by  Cor.  1,  Prop.  X,  and  Cor.  1,  and  8,  Prop.  IV)  they  will  cause  those 
bodies  to  describe  ellipses  as  before,  but  with  a  swifter  motion.  The  re* 
maining  accelerative  forces  SD  and  DL,  by  the  motive  forces  SD  X  T  and 
SD  X  L,  which  are  as  the  bodies  attracting  those  bodies  equally  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  lines  TI,  LK  parallel  to  DS,  do  not  at  all  change  their  situ- 
ations with  respect  to  one  another,  but  cause  them  equally  to  approach  to 
the  line  IK ;  which  must  be  imagined  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the 
body  S,  and  perpendicular  to  the  line  DS.    But  that  approach  to  the  Une 
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IK  will  be  hindered  by  causing  the  sfjstem  of  the  bodies  T  and  L  on  one 
side,  and  the  body  S  on  the  other,  with  proper  vdocities,  to  revolTe  round 
the  oommon  centre  of  gravity  C.  With  snch  a  motion  the  body  S,  because 
the  snm  of  the  motive  forces  SD  X  T  and  SD  X  L  is  proportional  to  the 
distance  CS,  tends  to  the  centre  C,  will  describe  an  ellipsis  round  the  stme 
centre  C ;  and  the  point  D,  because  the  lines  CS  and  CD  are  proportional, 
will  describe  a  like  ellipsis  over  against  it  But  the  bodies  T  and  L,  at- 
tracted by  the  motive  forces  SD  X  T  and  SD  X  L,  the  first  by  the  fint, 
and  the  last  by  the  last,  equally  and  in  the  direction  of  the  parallel  lines  Tl 
and  LK,  as  was  said  before,  will  (by  Cor.  6  and  6,  of  the  Liaws  of  Motion) 
continue  to  describe  their  ellipses  round  the  movable  centrb  D,  as  before. 
Q.E.I. 

Let  there  be  added  a  fourth  body  Y,  and,  by  the  like  reasoning,  it  will 
be  demonstrated  that  this  body  and  the  point  C  will  describe  ellipses  about 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  B ;  the  motions  of  the  bodies  T,  L,  and  8 
round  the  centres  D  and  C  remaining  the  same  as  before ;  but  accelerated. 
And  by  the  same  method  one  may  add  yet  more  bodies  at  pleasure.    Q.EJ. 

This  would  be  the  case,  though  the  bodies  T  and  L  attract  each  other 
mutually  with  accelerative  forces  either  greater  or  less  than  those  with 
which  they  attract  the  other  bodies  in  proportion  to  their  distance.  Let 
all  the  mutual  accelerative  attractions  be  to  each  other  as  the  distances 
multiplied  into  the  attracting  bodies ;  and  from  what  has  gone  before  it 
will  easily  be  concluded  that  all  the  bodies  will  describe  different  ellipses 
with  equal  periodical  times  about  their  common  centre  of  gravity  B,  in  an 
immovable  plane.    Q.E.L 

PROPOSITION  LXV.    THEOREM  XXV. 
Bodies,  whose  forces  decrease  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  their  distances  from 

their  centres,  may  move  among  themselves  in  ellipses  ;  and  by  radii 

drawn  to  the  foci  may  describe  areas  proportioned  to  the  times  very 

nearly. 

\n  the  last  Proposition  we  demonstrated  that  case  in  which  the  motions 
will  be  performed  exactly  in  ellipses.  The  more  distant  the  law  of  the 
lvvrr«9  is  from  the  law  in  that  case,  the  more  will  the  bodies  disturb  each 
\^lKiptV(  motions ;  neither  is  it  possible  that  bodies  attracting  each  other. 
iliiNtlwUly  according  to  the  law  supposed  in  this  Proposition  should  move 
twwlt^t  in  ellipses,  unless  by  keeping  a  certain  proportion  of  distances  from 
i«M>b  ^lhvr«    However,  in  the  following  cases  the  orbits  will  not  much  dif- 

CvMk  I*  Imagine  several  lesser  bodies  to  revolve  about  some  very  great 
.iMt  t*!  ilillbiiMit  distances  from  it,  and  suppose  absolute  forces  tending  to 
.  ^M^  oiM  of  the  bodies  proportional  to  each.  And  because  (by  Cor.  4,  of 
'Ak^  l.a»BL^  the  oommon  centre  of  gravity  of  them  all  is  either  at  rest,  or 
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moTes  uniformly  forward  in  a  right  line,  suppose  the  lesser  bodies  so  small 
that  the  great  body  may  be  never  at  a  sensible  distance  from  that  centre ; 
and  then  the  great  body  will^  without  any  sensible  error,  be  either  at  rest, 
or  move  uniformly  forward  in  a  right  line ;  and  the  lesser  will  rerolve 
about  that  great  one  in  ellipses,  and  by  radii  drawn  thereto  will  describe 
areas  proportional  to  the  times ;  if  we  except  the  errors  that  may  be  intro* 
duced  by  the  receding  of  the  great  body  from  the  common  centre  of  gravity, 
or  by  the  mutual  actions  of  the  lesser  bodies  upon  each  other.  But  the 
lesser  bodies  may  be  so  far  diminished,  as  that  this  recess  and  the  mutual 
actions  of  the  bodies  on  each  other  may  become  less  than  any  assignable; 
and  therefore  so  as  that  the  orbits  may  become  ellipses,  and  the  areas  an- 
swer to  the  times,  without  any  error  tiiat  is  not  less  than  any  assignable. 
QJE-O. 

Case  2.  Let  us  imagine  a  system  of  lesser  bodies  revolving  about  a  very 
great  one  in  the  manner  just  described,  or  any  other  system  of  two  bodies 
revolving  about  each  other  to  be  moving  uniformly  forward  in  a  right  line,  and 
in  the  mean  time  to  be  impelled  sideways  by  the  force  of  another  vastly  greater 
body  situate  at  a  great  distance.  And  because  the  equal  accderative  forces 
with  which  the  bodies  are  impelled  in  parallel  directions  do  not  change  the 
situation  of  the  bodies  with  respect  to  each  other,  but  only  oblige  the  whole 
system  to  change  its  place  while  the  parts  still  retain  their  motions  amohg 
themselves,  it  is  manifest  that  no  change  in  those  motions  of  the  attracted 
bodies  can  arise  from  their  attractions  towards  the  greater,  unless  by  the 
inequality  of  the  accelerative  attractions,  or  by  the  inclinations  of  the  lines 
towards  each  other,  in  whose  directions  the  attractions  are  made.  Suppose, 
therefore,  all  the  accelerative  attractions  made  towards  the  great  body 
to  be  among  themselves  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  reciproct^ly  ]  and 
then,  by  increasing  the  distance  of  the  great  body  till  the  differences  of  tlie 
right  lines  drawn  from  that  to  the  others  in  respect  of  their  length,  and  the 
inclinations  of  those  lines  to  each  other,  be  less  than  any  given,  the  mo- 
tions of  the  parts  of  the  system  will  continue  without  errors  that  are  not 
less  than  any  given.  And  because,  by  the  small  distance  of  those  parts  from 
each  other,  the  whole  system  is  attracted  as  if  it  were  but  one  body,  it  will 
therefore  be  moved  by  this  attraction  as  if  it  were  one  body ;  that  is,  its 
centre  of  gravity  will  describe  about  the  great  body  one  of  the  conic  sec- 
tions (that  is,  a  parabola  or  hyperbola  when  the  attraction  is  but  languid, 
and  an  ellipsis  when  it  is  more  vigorous) ;  and  by  radii  drawn  thereto,  it 
will  describe  areas  proportional  to  the  times,  without  any  errors  but  those 
which  arise  from  the  distances  of  the  parts,  which  are  by  the  supposition 
exceedingly  small,  and  may  be  diminished  at  pleasure.    Q.E.O. 

By  a  like  reasoning  one  may  proceed  to  more  compounded  cases  in  w- 
finitum. 

Cor.  1.  In  the  second  Case,  the  nearer  the  very  great  body  approaches  tQ 


the  system  of  two  or  more  reTolving  bodies,  the  greater  will  the  pertur- 
bation he  of  the  motions  of  the  parts  of  the  system  among  them&elves;  be- 
cause the  inclinations  of  the  lines  drawn  from  that  great  body  to  those 
parts  become  greater  ;  and  the  inequality  of  the  proportion  is  also  greats. 

Cor.  2.  But  the  perturbation  will  l>e  greatest  of  all,  if  we  suppose  the 
accelcrative  attractions  of  the  parts  of  the  system  towards  the  greatest  body 
of  all  are  not  to  each  other  reciprocally  as  the  squares  of  the  distances 
from  that  great  body  j  especially  if  the  inequality  of  this  proportion  be 
greater  than  the  inequality  of  the  proportion  of  the  distances  from  the 
great  body.  For  if  the  accelerative  force,  acting  in  parallel  directions 
and  equally,  causes  no  perturbation  in  the  motions  of  the  part^  of  the 
Byatem,  it  must  of  coursCj  when  it  acts  unequaDy,  cause  a  perturbation  some- 
where, which  will  be  greater  or  less  as  the  inequality  is  greater  or  lesgi 
The  excess  of  the  greater  impulses  acting  upon  some  bodies,  and  not  acting 
upon  others,  must  necessarily  change  their  situation  among  themselves.  And 
this  perturbation,  added  to  the  perturbation  arising  from  the  inequality 
and  inclination  of  the  lines,  makes  the  whole  perturbation  greater. 

Cor.  'X  Hence  if  the  parts  of  this  system  move  in  ellipses  or  circles 
without  any  remarkable  perturbation,  it  is  manifest  that,  if  they  are  at  all 
impelled  by  accelerative  forces  tending  to  any  other  bodies,  the  impulse  is 
Tery  weak,  or  else  is  impressed  very  near  c^jually  and  in  parallel  directions 
upon  aU  of  them. 

PROPOSITION  hXn.    THEOREM  XXFL 

Jf  three  bodks  whose  forces  decrease  m  a  duplicate  ratio  of  tfie  distances 
attract  each  ot/icr  matuuUy  ;  and  the  accelerative  attractiofts  of  any 
two  towards  the  third  be  between  themselves  reciprocally  as  the  spians 
of  the  distances  ;  and  the  two  least  revolve  about  the  greatest ;  I  say^ 
tfiat  tfie  interior  of  tfte  two  revolving  bodies  toill^  by  radii  drawti  to  th 
innerfnost  and  greatest^  describe  round  that  body  areas  more  propor- 
tional to  tite  timeSy  and  a  figure  ?nore  approaching  to  that  nf  an  ellip- 
sis having  its  f  wins  in  the  point  of  concourse  of  the  radii^  if  that  great 
body  be  agitated  by  those  attractkfis,  than  it  wotdd  do  if  that  greai 
body  were  not  attracted  at  all  by  the  lesser^  but  remained  at  rest ;  or 
tlian  it  would  if  that  great  body  were  very  much  more  or  very  mmh 
less  attracted,  or  very  fmtch  nwre  or  very  much  less  agUaied,  by  /Ae 
attractions. 

This  appears  plainly  enough  from  the  demonstration  of  the  seooiid 
Corollary  of  the  foregoing  Proposition ;  but  it  may  be  made  out  after 
this  maimer  by  a  way  of  reasoning  more  distinct  and  more  uniycTsally 


Case  L  Let  the  lesser  bodies  P  and  S  revolve  in  the  same  plane  about 
the  greatest  body  T^  the  body  P  deacribing  the  interior  orbit  PAB,  and  S 
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ike  exterior  orbit  ESR  Let  SK  be  the  mean  distance  of  the  bodies  P  and 
S ;  and  let  the  aoceleratire  attraction  of  the  body  P  towards  S,  at  that 
mean  distance  be  expressed  by  that  line  SJL    Make  SL  to  SK  as  the 

sqnare  of  SE  to  the  square  of  SP,  and  SL  will  be  the  acceler^ive  attrac- 
tion of  the  body  P  towards  S  at  any  distance  SP.  Join  PT,  and  draw 
LM  parallel  to  it  meeting  ST  in  M ;  and  the  attraction  SL  will  be  resolv- 
ed (by  Cor.  2,  of  the  Laws  of  Motion)  into  the  attractions  SM,  LM.  And 
80  the  body  P  will  be  urged  with  a  threefold  accelerative  force.  One  of 
these  forces  tends  towards  T,  and  arises  from  the  mutual  attraction  of  the 
bodies  T  and  P.  By  this  force  alone  the  body  P  would  describe  round  the 
body  T,  by  the  radius  PT,  areas  proportional  to  the  times,  and  an 
ellipsis  whose  focus  is  in  the  centre  of  the  body  T ;  and  this  it  would  do 
whether  the  body  T  remained  unmoved,  or  whether  it  were  agitated  by  that 
attraction.  This  appears  from  Prop.  XI,  and  Cor.  2  and  3  of  Theor. 
XXL  The  other  force  is  that  of  the  attraction  LM,  which,  because  it 
tends  from  P  to  T,  will  be  superadded  to  and  coincide  with  the  former 
force ;  and  cause  the  areas  to  be  still  proportional  to  the  times,  by  Cor.  3, 
Theor.  XXI.  But  because  it  is  not  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  distance  PT,  it  will  compose,  when  added  to  the  former,  a  force 
varying  from  that  proportion ;  which  variation  will  be  the  greater  by  how 
much  the  proportion  of  this  force  to  the  former  is  greater,  ccoteris  paribus. 
Therefore,  since  by  Prop.  XI,  and  by  Cor.  2,  Theor.  XXI,  the  force  with 
which  the  ellipsis  is  described  about  the  focus  T  ought  to  be  directed  to 
that  focus,  and  to  be  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance 
PT,  that  compounded  force  varying  from  that  proportion  will  make  the 
orbit  PAB  vary  from  the  figure  of  an  ellipsis  that  has  its  focus  in  the  point 
T ;  and  so  much  the  more  by  how  much  the  variation  from  that  proportion 
is  greater ;  and  by  consequence  by  how  much  the  proportion  of  the  second 
force  LM  to  the  first  force  is  greater,  cmteris  paribus.  But  now  the  third 
force  SM,  attracting  the  body  P  in  a  direction  parallel  to  ST,  composes  with 
the  other  forces  a  new  force  which  is  no  longer  directed  from  P  to  T ;  and  which 
varies  so  much  more  from  this  direction  by  how  much  the  proportion  of  this 
third  force  to  the  other  forces  is  greater,  cateris paribus  ;  and  therefore  causes 
the  body  P  to  describe,  by  the  radius  TP,  areas  no  longer  proportional  to  the 
times :  and  therefore  makes  the  variation  from  that  proportionality  so  much 
greater  by  how  much  the  proportion  of  this  force  to  the  others  is  greater. 
But  this  third  force  will  increase  the  variation  of  the  orbit  PAB  from  the 
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elliptical  figure  before-mentioned  upon  two  accounts ;  first  because  that 
force  13  not  directed  from  P  to  T ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  not  recipro- 
ically  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  PT.  These  things  beiag 
premised,  it  u  manifest  that  the  areas  are  then  most  nearlj  proportional  ta 
the  timeSj  when  that  third  force  is  the  least  possiblcj  the  rest  preserving 
their  former  quantity  ;  and  that  the  orbit  Px4B  does  then  approach  nearest 
to  the  elliptical  figure  aboye-mentioned,  when  both  the  eecond  and  third, 
but  especially  the  third  force,  is  the  least  possible ;  the  first  force  remain- 
ing in  its  former  quantity. 

Let  the  accelerative  attraction  of  the  body  T  towards  S  be  expreaied  by 
the  line  SN  ;  then  if  the  accelcrative  attra^ctions  SM  and  SN  were  equal, 
•these,  attracting  the  bodies  T  and  P  equally  and  in  parallel  directioDS 
would  not  at  all  change  their  situation  with  respect  to  each  other.  The  mo- 
tions of  the  bodies  between  themselves  would  be  the  same  in  that  case  9S  if 
those  attractions  did  not  act  at  all,  by  Cor,  6,  of  the  Laws  of  Motion.  And, 
by  a  like  reosoningj  if  the  attraction  SN  ia  less  than  the  attraction  SM,  it 
will  take  away  out  of  the  attraction  SM  the  part  SN,  so  that  there  will  r^ 
main  only  the  part  (of  the  attraction)  MN  to  disturb  the  proportionality  of 
the  areas  and  times,  and  the  elliptical  figure  of  the  orbit.  And  in  like 
manner  if  the  attraction  SN  be  greater  than  the  attraction  SM,  thepertnh 
bation  of  the  orbit  and  proportion  will  be  produced  by  the  difference  MN 
alone.  After  this  manner  the  attraction  SN  reduces  always  tho  attraction 
SM  to  the  attraction  MN,  the  first  and  second  attractions  remaining  per- 
fectly unchanged ;  and  therefore  the  areas  and  times  come  then  nearest  to 
proportionality,  and  the  orbit  PAB  to  the  above-mentioned  elliptical  figure^ 
when  the  attraction  MN  is  either  none,  or  the  least  that  is  possible ;  that 
is,  when  the  accelerative  attractions  of  the  hodi<^  P  and  T  approach  as  near 
as  possible  to  equality ;  that  is,  when  the  attraction  SN  is  neither  none  at 
all,  nor  less  than  the  least  of  all  the  attractions  SM,  but  is,  as  it  were,  a 
mean  between  the  greatest  and  least  of  all  those  attractions  SM,  that  ifl^ 
not  much  greater  nor  much  less  than  the  attraction  SK*     (i.E.D. 

Case  2.  Let  now  the  lesser  bodies  P,  S,  revolve  about  a  greater  T  in  dif- 
ferent planes;  and  the  force  LM,  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  line  FT 
situate  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit  PAB,  will  have  the  same  effect  as  before ; 
fc  neither  will  it  draw  the  body  P  from  the  plane  of  its  orbit.     But  the  other 

^H  force  NM  acting  in  the  direction  of  a  line  parallel  to  ST  (and  which,  there- 
^"  fore,  when  the  body  S  is  without  the  line  of  the  nodes  is  inclined  to  the 
[  plane  of  the  orbit  PAB),  besides  the  perturbation  of  the  motion  just  now 

I  spoken  of  as  to  longitude,  introduces  another  perturbation  also  as  to  latitude, 

^_  attracting  the  body  P  out  of  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  And  this  perturbation, 
^H  in  any  given  situation  of  the  bodies  P  and  T  to  each  other,  will  be  as  the 
^^  generating  force  MN ;  and  therefore  becomes  least  when  the  force  MN  ia 
I  least,  that  is  (as  was  jost  now  shewn),  where  the  attraction  SN  is  not  much 

I  greater  nor  much  less  than  the  attraction  SK,     Q^RD, 


N 
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Cob.  1.  Hence  it  may  be  eaeSy  collected,  that  if  several  less  bodies  P, 
8^  Ry  &C.;  rerolve  about  a  yery  great  body  T,  the  motion  of  the  innermost 
Mrrolying  body  P  will  be  least  disturbed  by  the  attractions  of  the  others, 
irhen  the  great  body  is  as  well  attracted  and  agitated  by  the  rest  (accord- 
ing to  the  ratio  of  the  aooeleratiTe  forces)  as  the  rest  are  by  each  other 
mutually. 

Cor.  2.  In  a  system  of  three  bodies,  T,  P,  S,  if  the  acceleratiye  attrac- 
tions of  any  two  of  them  towards  a  third  be  to  each  other  reciprocally  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances,  the  body  P,  by  the  radius  PT,  will  describe  its  area 
about  the  body  T  swifter  near  the  conjunction  A  and  the  opposition  B  than  it 
will  near  the  quadratures  O  and  D.  For  every  force  with  which  the  body  P 
is  acted  on  and  the  body  T  is  not,  and  which  does  not  act  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  PT,  does  either  accelerate  or  retard  the  description  of  the  area, 
aeoording  as  it  is  directed,  whether  in  consequentia  or  in  antecedentia. 
Such  is  the  force  NBl  This  force  in  the  passage  of  the  body  P  from  C 
to  A  is  directed  in  consequentia  to  its  motion,  and  therefore  accelerates 
it;  then  as  far  as  D  in  antecedeniia,  and  retards  the  motion;  then  in  conn 
sejueniia  as  fsu*  as  B ;  and  lastly  in  antecedeniia  as  it  moves  from  B  to  C. 

Cor.  3.  And  from  the  same  reasoning  it  appears  that  thebody  P  c^em 
paribuBj  moves  more  swiftly  in  the  ck)njunction  and  opposition  than  in  the 
quadratures. 

Cor.  4  The  orbit  of  the  body  P,  cmteris  paribus,  is  more  curve  at  the 
quadratures  than  at  the  conjunction  and  opposition.  For  the  swifter 
bodies  move^  the  less  they  deflect  from  a  rectilinear  path.  And  besides  the 
force  KL,  or  NM,  at  the  conjunction  and  opposition,  is  contrary  to  the 
force  with  which  the  body  T  attracts  the  body  P,  and  therefore  diminishes 
that  force ;  but  the  body  P  will  deflect  the  less  from  a  rectilinear  path  the 
less  it  is  impelled  towards  the  body  T. 
*  Cor.  6.  Hence  the  body  P,  ccbteris  paribus^  goes  farther  from  the  body 
T  at  the  quadratures  than  at  the  conjunction  and  opposition.    This  is  said^ 


however,  supposing  no  regard  had  to  the  motion  of  eccentricity.  For  if 
the  orbit  of  the  body  P  be  eccentrical,  its  eccentricity  (as  will  be  shewn 
presently  by  Cor.  9)  will  be  greatest  when  the  apsides  are  in  the  syzy- 
gies ;  and  thence  it  may  sometimes  come  to  pass  that  the  body  P,  in  its 
near  approach  to  the  farther  apsis,  may  go  farther  from  the  body  T  at  the 
Sjsygies  than  at  the  quadratures. 
Cor.  6.  Because  the  centripetal  force  of  the  central  body  T,  by  which 
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the  body  P  is  retained  in  its  orbit,  is  increased  at  the  quadratures  by  the 
addition  caused  by  the  force  LM,  and  diminished  at  the  sysygies  by  the 
subduction  caused  by  the  force  KL,  and,  because  the  force  KL  is  greater 
than  LM,  it  is  more  diminished  than  increased ;  and,  moreoTer,  since  that 
centripetal  force  (by  Cor.  2,  Prop.  lY)  is  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  sim- 
ple ratio  of  the  radius  TP  directly,  and  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  periodi- 
cal time  inversely ;  it  is  plain  that  this  compounded  ratio  is  diminished  by 
the  action  of  the  force  KL ;  and  therefore  that  the  periodical  time^  supposing 
the  radius  of  the  orbit  PT  to  remain  the  same,  will  be  increased,  and  that 
in  the  subduplicate  of  that  ratio  in  which  the  centripetal  force  is  diminish- 
ed ;  and,  therefore,  supposing  this  radius  increased  or  diminished,  the  peri- 
odical time  will  be  increased  more  or  diminished  less  than  in  the  sesquipli- 
cate  ratio  of  this  radius,  by  Cor.  6,  Prop.  IV.  If  that  force  of  the  centaral 
body  should  gradually  decay,  the  body  P  being  less  and  less  attracted  would 
go  farther  and  farther  from  the  centre  T ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  were 
increased,  it  would  draw  nearer  to  it.  Therefore  if  the  action  of  the  distant 
body  S,  by  which  that  force  is  diminished,  were  to  increase  and  decrease 
by  turns,  the  radius  TP  will  be  also  increased  and  diminshed  by  turns ; 
and  the  periodical  time  will  be  increased  and  diminished  in  a  ratio  com- 
pounded of  the  scsquiplicate  ratio  of  the  radius,  and  of  the  subduplicate  of 
that  ratio  in  which  the  centripetal  force  of  the  central  body  T  is  dimin- 
ished or  increased,  by  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  action  of  the  distant 
body  S. 

Cor.  7.  It  also  follows,  from  what  was  before  laid  down,  that  the  axis 
of  the  ellipsis  described  by  the  body  P,  or  the  line  of  the  apsides,  does  as 
to  its  angular  motion  go  forwards  and  backwards  by  turns,  but  more  for- 
wards than  backwards,  and  by  the  excess  of  its  direct  motion  is  in  the 
whole  carried  forwards.  For  the  force  with  which  the  body  P  is  urged  to 
the  body  T  at  the  quadratures,  where  the  force  MN  vanishes,  is  compound- 
ed of  the  force  LM  and  the  centripetal  force  with  which  the  body  T  at- 
tracts the  body  P.  The  first  force  LM,  if  the  distance  PT  be  increased,  is 
increased  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  with  that  distance,  and  the  other 
force  decreases  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distance ;  and  therefore  the 
sum  of  these  two  forces  decreases  in  a  less  than  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
distance  PT ;  and  therefore,  by  Cor.  1,  Prop.  XLV,  will  make  the  line  of 
the  apsides,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  upper  apsis,  to  go  backward. 
But  at  the  conjunction  and  opposition  the  force  with  which  the  body  P  is 
urged  towards  the  body  T  is  the  difference  of  the  force  KL,  and  of  the 
force  with  which  the  body  T  attracts  the  body  P ;  and  that  difference,  be- 
cause the  force  KL  is  very  nearly  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  distance 
PT,  decreases  in  more  than  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distance  PT ;  and 
therefore,  by  Cor.  1,  Prop.  XLV,  causes  the  line  of  the  apsides  to  go  for- 
Wttd&    In  the  places  between  the  syzygies  and  the  quadratures,  the  motion 
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of  the  line  of  the  apsides  depends  upon  both  of  these  causes  conjunctly,  so 
that  it  either  goes  forwards  or  backwards  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of 
one  of  these  causes  above  the  other.  Therefore  since  the  force  KL  in  the 
syzygies  is  ahnost  twice  as  great  as  the  force  LM  in  the  quadratures,  the 
ezoeas  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  force  KL,  and  by  consequence  the  line  of 
the  apsides  will  be  carried  forwards.    The  truth  of  this  and  the  foregoing 

IB  C  L 
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Corollary  will  be  more  easily  understood  by  conceiving  the  system  of  the 
two  bodies  T  and  P  to  be  surrounded  on  every  side  by  several  bodies  S, 
S,  S;  &c.,  disposed  about  the  orbit  ESE.  For  by  the  actions  of  these  bo- 
dies the  action  of  the  body  T  will  be  diminished  on  every  side,  and  decrease 
in  more  than  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distance. 

CoR.  8.  But  since  the  progress  or  regress  of  the  apsides  depends  upon 
the  decrease  of  the  centripetal  force,  that  is,  upon  its  being  in  a  greater  or 
less  ratio  than  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distance  TP,  in  the  passage  of 
the  body  from  the  lower  apsis  to  the  upper ;  and  upon  a  like  increase  in 
its  return  to  the  lower  apsis  again ;  and  therefore  becomes  greatest  where 
the  proportion  of  the  force  at  the  upper  apsis  to  the  force  at  the  lower  ap- 
sis recedes  farthest  from  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distances  inversely ;  it 
is  plain,  that,  when  the  apsides  are  in  the  syzygies,  they  will,  by  reason  of 
the  subducting  force  KL  or  NM  —  LM,  go  forward  more  swiftly ;  and  in 
the  quadratures  by  the  additional  force  LM  go  backward  more  slowly. 
Because  the  velocity  of  the  progress  or  slowness  of  the  regress  is  continued 
for  a  long  time ;  this  inequality  becomes  exceedingly  great. 

CoR.  9.  If  a  body  is  obliged,  by  a  force  reciprocally  proportional  to  the 
square  of  its  distance  from  any  centre,  to  revolve  in  an  ellipsis  round  that 
centre ;  and  afterwards  in  its  descent  from  the  upper  apsis  to  the  lower 
apsis,  that  force  by  a  perpetual  accession  of  new  force  is  increased  in  more 
than  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  diminished  distance ;  it  is  manifest  that  the 
body,  being  impelled  always  towards  the  centre  by  the  perpetual  accession 
of  this  new  force,  will  incline  more  towards  that  centre  than  if  it  were 
urged  by  that  force  alone  which  decreases  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  di- 
minished distance,  and  therefore  will  describe  an  orbit  interior  to  that 
elliptical  orbit,  and  at  the  lower  apsis  approaching  nearer  to  the  centre 
than  before.  Therefore  the  orbit  by  the  accession  of  this  new  force  will 
become  more  eccentrical.  If  now,  while  the  body  is  returning  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  apsis,  it  should  decrease  by  the  same  degrees  by  which 
it  increases  before  the  body  would  return  to  its  first  distance;  and  there- 
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fore  if  the  force  decreases  in  a  yet  greater  ratio,  the  body,  being  now  len 
attracted  than  before,  will  ascend  to  a  still  greater  distance,  and  so  the  ec- 
centricity of  the  orbit  will  be  increased  still  more.  Therefore  if  the  ratio 
of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  centripetal  force  be  augmented  CMh 
revolution,  the  eccentricity  will  be  augmented  also ;  and,  on  the  contrarjj 
if  that  ratio  decrease,  it  will  be  diminished. 

Now,  therefore,  in  the  system  of  the  bodies  T,  P,  S,  when  the  apsides  of 
the  orbit  PAB  are  in  the  quadratures,  the  ratio  of  that  increase  and  de- 
crease is  least  of  all,  and  becomes  greatest  when  the  apsides  are  in  the 
syzygies.  If  the  apsides  are  placed  in  the  quadratures,  the  ratio  near  the 
apsides  is  less,  and  near  the  syzygies  greater,  than  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
distances ;  and  from  that  greater  ratio  arises  a  direct  motion  of  the  line  of 
the  apsides,  as  was  just  now  said.  But  if  we  consider  the  ratio  of  the 
whole  increase  or  decrease  in  the  progress  between  the  apsides,  this  is  less 
than  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distances.  The  force  in  the  lower  is  to  the 
force  in  the  upper  apsis  in  less  than  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distance  of  the 
upper  apsis  from  the  focus  of  the  ellipsis  to  the  distance  of  the  lower  apcds 
from  the  same  focus ;  and,  contrariwise,  when  the  apsides  are  placed  in  the 
syzygies,  the  force  in  the  lower  apsis  is  to  the  force  in  the  upper  apsis  in  ft 
greater  than  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distances.  For  the  forces  LM  in  the 
quadratures  added  to  the  forces  of  the  body  T  compose  forces  in  a  less  n^- 
tio ;  and  the  forces  KL  in  the  syzygies  subducted  from  the  forces  of  the 
body  T,  leave  the  forces  in  a  greater  ratio.  Therefore  the  ratio  of  the 
whole  increase  and  decrease  in  the  passage  between  the  apsides  is  least  at 
the  quadratures  and  greatest  at  the  syzygies ;  and  therefore  in  the  passage 
of  the  apsides  from  the  quadratures  to  the  syzygies  it  is  continually  aug- 
mented, and  increases  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipsis ;  and  in  the  passage 
from  the  syzygies  to  the  quadratures  it  is  perpetually  decreasing,  and  di- 
minishes the  eccentricity. 

Cor.  10.  That  we  may  give  an  account  of  the  errors  as  to  latitude,  let 
UH  suppose  the  plane  of  the  orbit  EST  to  remain  immovable ;  and  from 
tlio  cause  of  the  errors  above  explained,  it  is  manifest,  that,  of  the  two 
forcw  NM,  ML,  which  are  the  only  and  entire  cause  of  them,  the  force 
Mil  noting  always  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit  PAB  never  disturbs  the  mo- 
ihMW  as  to  latitude ;  and  that  the  force  NM,  when  the  nodes  are  in  the 
^n^itw,  acting  also  in  the  same  plane  of  the  orbit,  does  not  at  that  time 
ybitl  Ihoao  motions.  But  when  the  nodes  are  in  the  quadratures,  it  dis- 
til Ami  very  much,  and,  attracting  the  body  P  perpetually  out  of  the 
liln^tf  its  orbit,  it  diminishes  the  inclination  of  the  plane  in  the  passage 

rfihi^rtj  from  the  quadratures  to  the  syzygies,  and  again  increases  the 

^ift^  tte  passage  from  the  syzygies   to  the  quadratures.     Hence  it 

LVn  that  when  the  body  is  in  the  syzygies,  the  inclination  is 

tdliUid  returns  to  the  first  magnitude  nearly,  when  the  body 
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aniyes  at  the  next  node.    But  if  the  nodes  are  situate  at  the  octants  after 
the  quadratures;  that  is,  between  G  and  A,  O  and  B,  it  will  appear,  from 
/s  c  li 
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what  was  just  now  shewn,  that  in  the  passage  of  the  body  P  from  either 
node  to  the  ninetieth  d^ee  from  thence,  the  inclination  of  the  plane  is 
perpetually  diminished ;  then,  in  the  passage  through  the  next  45  d^rees 
to  the  next  quadrature,  the  inclination  is  increased ;  and  afterwards,  again, 
in  its  passage  through  another  45  degrees  to  the  next  node,  it  is  dimin- 
ished. Therefore  the  inclination  is  more  diminished  than  increased,  and 
is  therefore  always  less  in  the  subsequent  node  than  in  the  prec^eding  one. 
Andy  by  a  like  reasoning,  the  inclination  is  more  increased  than  diminish- 
ed when  the  nodes  are  in  the  other  octants  between  A  and  D,  B  and  C. 
The  inclination,  therefore,  is  the  greatest  of  all  when  the  nodes  are  in  the 
syzygies.  In  their  passage  from  the  syzygies  to  the  quadratures  the  incli- 
nation is  diminished  at  each  appulse  of  the  body  to  the  nodes ;  and  be- 
comes least  of  all  when  the  nodes  are  in  the  quadratures,  and  the  body  in 
the  syzygies ;  then  it  increases  by  the  same  degrees  by  which  it  decreased 
before ;  and,  when  the  nodes  come  to  the  next  syzygies,  returns  to  its 
former  magnitude. 

CoR.  11.  Because  when  the  nodes  are  in  the  quadratures  the  body  P  is 
perpetually  attracted  from  the  plane  of  its  orbit ;  and  because  this  attrac- 
tion is  made  towards  S  in  its  passage  from  the  node  C  through  the  con- 
junction A  to  the  node  D ;  and  to  the  contrary  part  in  its  passage  from  the 
node  D  through  the  opposition  B  to  the  node  C ;  it  is  manifest  that,  in  its 
motion  from  the  node  C,  the  body  recedes  continually  from  the  former 
plane  CD  of  its  orbit  till  it  comes  to  the  next  node;  and  therefore  at  that 
node,  being  now  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  first  plane  CD,  it  will 
paas  through  the  plane  of  the  orbit  EST  not  in  D,  the  other  node  of  that 
plane,  but  in  a  point  that  lies  nearer  to  the  body  S,  which  therefore  be- 
comes a  new  place  of  the  node  in  antecedentia  to  its  former  place.  And, 
by  a  like  reasoning,  the  nodes  will  continue  to  recede  in  their  passage 
from  this  node  to  the  next  The  nodes,  therefore,  when  situate  in  the 
quadratures,  recede  perpetually ;  and  at  the  syzygies,  where  no  perturba- 
tion can  be  produced  in  the  motion  as  to  latitude,  are  quiescent :  in  the  in- 
termediate places  they  partake  of  both  conditions,  and  recede  more  slowly; 
and,  therefore,  being  always  either  retrograde  or  stationary,  they  will  be 
carried  backwards,  or  in  antecedentia^  each  revolution. 

Cor.  12.  All  the  errors  described  in  these  corroUaries  are  a  little  greater 

14 
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at  the  conjunctiou  of  the  bodies  P,  S,  than  at  their  opposition ;  because 
the  generating  forces  NM  and  ML  are  greater. 

Cor.  13.  And  since  tlie  causes  and  proportions  of  the  errors  and  varia- 
tions mentioned  in  these  Corollaries  do  not  depend  upon  the  magnitude  of 
the  body  S,  it  follows  that  all  things  before  demonstrated  will  happen,  if 
the  magnitude  of  the  body  S  be  imagined  so  great  as  that  the  system  of  the 
two  bodies  P  and  T  may  revolve  about  it.  And  from  this  increase  of  the 
body  S,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  its  centripetal  force,  from  which  the 
errors  of  the  body  P  arise,  it  will  follow  that  all  these  errors,  at  equal  dis- 
tances, will  be  greater  in  this  case,  than  in  the  other  where  the  body  S  re- 
volves about  the  system  of  the  bodies  P  and  T. 

Cor.  14.  But  since  the  forces  NM,  ML,  when  the  body  S  ifl  exceedingly 
distant,  arc  very  nearly  as  the  force  SK  and  the  ratio  PT  to  ST  con- 
junctly ;  that  is,  if  both  the  distance  P'J",  and  the  absolute  force  of  the  body 
S  bo  given,  as  ST^  reciprocally  ;  and  since  those  forces  NM,  ML  are  the 
causes  of  all  the  errors  and  effects  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  Corollaries; 
it  is  manifest  that  all  those  effects,  if  the  system  of  bodies  T  and  P  con- 
tinue as  before,  and  only  the  distance  ST  and  the  absolute  force  of  the  body 
S  be  clianged,  will  be  very  nearly  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  direct  ratio 
of  the  absolute  force  of  the  body  S,  and  the  triplicate  inverse  ratio  of  the 
distance  ST.  flence  if  the  system  of  bodies  T  and  P  revolve  about  a  dis- 
tant body  S,  those  forces  NM,  ML,  and  their  effects,  will  be  (by  Cor.  2  and 
6,  Prop  IV)  reciprocally  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  periodical  time.  And 
thence,  also,  if  the  magnitude  of  the  body  S  be  proportional  to  its  absolute 
force,  those  forces  NM,  ML,  and  their  effects,  will  be  directly  as  the  cube 
of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  distant  body  S  viewed  from  T,  and  so  vice 
versa.  For  these  ratios  are  the  same  as  the  compounded  ratio  above  men- 
tioned. 

Cor.  15.  And  because  if  the  orbits  ESE  and  PAB,  retaining  their  fig- 
ure, proportions,  and  inclination  to  each  other,  should  alter  their  magni- 
tude; and  the  forces  of  the  bodies  S  and  T  should  either  remain,  or  be 
changed  in  any  given  ratio ;  these  forces  (that  is,  the  force  of  the  body  T, 
which  obliges  the  body  P  to  deflect  from  a  rectilinear  course  into  the  orbit 
PAB,  and  the  force  of  the  body  S,  which  causes  the  body  P  to  deviate  from 
that  orbit)  would  act  always  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same  propo^ 
tion ;  it  follows,  that  all  the  effects  will  be  similar  and  proportiona]^  and 
the  times  of  those  effects  proportional  also ;  that  is,  thai  all  the  linear  ff-* 
rors  will  be  as  the  diameters  of  the  orbitcf^  the  aagokr  eixoiB  tbi  mmt  tf 
before ;  and  the  times  of  similar  linear  eorron^  or  mpflj0§fiiffl^lfnB^ 
the  periodical  times  of  the  orbits.  - .. ,  jAf-,i^»::l-a/. 

Cor.  16.  Therefore  if  the  figures  of  tb  b 

each  other  be  given,  and  the  magnitiuh 
be  any  how  changed,  we  may,  £np 
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one  OMW^  ooUeot  tcij  nesrly  the  errois  and  times  of  the  errors  in  any  other 
case.  Bat  this  may  he  done  more  expeditiously  by  the  following  method. 
The  forces  NM,  ML,  other  things  remaining  nnaltered,  are  as  the  radius 
TP ;  and  their  periodical  effects  (by  Cor.  2,  Lem*  X)  are  as  the  forces  and 
the  square  of  the  periodical  time  of  the  body  P  conjunctly.  These  are  the 
linear  errors  of  the  body  P ;  and  hence  the  angular  errors  as  they  appear 
from  the  c^tre  T  (that  is,  the  motion  of  the  apsides  and  of  the  nodes,  and  all 
the  apparent  errors  as  to  longitude  and  latitude)  are  in  each  revolution  of 
the  body  P  as  the  square  of  the  time  of  the  revolution,  very  nearly.  Let 
these  ratios  be  compounded  with  the  ratios  in  Cor.  14,  and  in  any  system 
of  bodies  T,  P,  S,  where  P  revolves  about  T  very  near  to  it,  and.T  re- 
volves about  S  at  a  great  distance^  the  angular  errors  of  the  body  P,  ob- 
served from  the  centre  T,  will  be  in  each  revolution  of  the  body  P  as  the 
square  of  the  periodical  time  of  the  body  P  directiy,  and  the  square  of  the 
periodical  time  of  the  body  T  inversely.  And  therefore  the  mean  motion 
of  the  line  of  the  apsides  will  be  in  a  given  ratio  to  the  mean  motion  of 
the  nodes;  and  bolh  those  motions  will  be  as  the  periodical  time  of  the 
body  P  directly,  and  the  square  of  the  periodical  time  of  the  body  T  in- 
versely. The  increase  or  diminution  of  the  eccentricity  and  inclination  of 
the  orbit  PAB  makes  no  sensible  variation  in  the  motions  of  the  apsides 
and  nodes,  unless  that  increase  or  diminution  be  very  great  indeed. 

Cor.  17.  Since  the  line  LM  becomes  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes 
len  than  the  radius  PT,  let  the  mean  quantity  ot  the  force  LM  be  expressed 

/B  O  li 
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by  that  radius  PT ;  and  then  that  mean  force  will  be  to  the  mean  force 
SK  or  SN  (which  may  be  also  expressed  by  ST)  as  the  length  PT  to  the 
length  ST.  But  the  mean  force  SN  or  ST,  by  which  the  body  T  is  re- 
tained in  the  orbit  it  describes  about  S,  is  to  the  force  with  which  the  body  P 
is  retained  in  its  orbit  about  T  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  tho 
radius  ST  to  the  radius  PT,  and  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  periodical  tinvi 
of  the  body  P  about  T  to  the  periodical  time  of  tho  body  T  about  S.  Aiyi, 
ex  (Bqtio,  the  mean  force  LM  is  to  the  force  by  which  the  body  P  isretni:^- 
ed  in  its  orbit  about  T  (or  by  which  the  same  body  P  might  revolve  at  t'e 
distance  PT  in  the  same  periodical  time  about  any  immovable  point  T)  in 
the  same  duplicate  ratio  of  the  periodical  times.  The  periodical  times 
therefore  being  given,  together  with  the  distance  PT,  the  mean  force  LM 
is  also  given ;  and  that  force  being  given,  there  is  given  also  the  force  MN, 
very  nearly,  by  the  analogy  of  the  lines  PT  and  MN. 
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Cor.  18.  By  the  same  laws  by  which  the  body  P  revolves  about  flic 
body  T,  let  us  suppose  many  fluid  bodies  to  move  round  T  at  equal  dis- 
tances £rom  it ;  and  to  be  so  numerous,  that  they  may  all  beoomo  oontignous 
to  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  fluid  annulus,  or  ring)  of  a  round  figure,  and 
concentrical  to  the  body  T;  and  the  several  parts  of  this  annulus,  perfonn- 
ing  their  motions  by  the  same  law  as  the  body  P,  will  draw  near^  to  the 
body  T,  and  move  swifter  in  the  conjunction  and  opposition  of  themsdves 
and  the  body  S,  than  in  the  quadratures.  And  the  nodes  of  this  annnlus, 
or  its  intersections  with  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  the  body  S  or  T,  will  rest 
at  the  syzygies ;  but  out  of  the  syzygies  they  will  be  carried  backward,  or 
in  antecedentia  ;  with  the  greatest  swiftness  in  the  quadratures,  and  more 
slowly  in  other  places.  The  inclination  of  this  annulus  also  will  vary,  and 
its  axis  will  oscillate  each  revolution,  and  when  the  revolution  is  completed 
will  return  to  its  former  situation,  except  only  that  it  will  be  carried  round 
a  little  by  the  pnecession  of  the  nodes. 

Cor.  19.  Suppose  now  the  sphsBrical  body  T,  consisting  of  some  matter 
not  fluid,  to  be  enlarged,  and  to  extend  itself  on  every  side  as  far  as  that 
annulus,  and  that  a  channel  were  cut  all  round  its  circumference  contain- 
ing water;  and  that  this  sphere  revolves  uniformly  about  its  own  axis  in 
the  same  periodical  time.  This  water  being  accelerated  and  retarded  by 
turns  (as  in  the  last  Corollary),  will  be  swifter  at  the  syzygies,  and  slower 
at  the  quadratures,  than  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  so  will  ebb  and  flow  in 
its  channel  after  the  manher  of  the  sea.  If  the  attraction  of  the  body  S  were 
taken  away,  the  water  would  acquire  no  motion  of  flux  and  reflux  by  revolv- 
ing round  the  quiescent  centre  of  the  globe.  The  case  is  the  same  of  a  globe 
moving  uniformly  forwards  in  a  right  line,  and  in  the  mean  time  revolving 
about  its  centre  (by  Cor.  5  of  the  Laws  of  Motion),  and  of  a  globe  uni- 
formly attracted  from  its  rectilinear  course  (by  Cor.  6,  of  the  same  Laws). 
But  let  the  body  S  come  to  act  upon  it,  and  by  its  imequable  attraction  the 
water  will  receive  this  new  motion  ;  for  there  will  be  a  stronger  attraction 
upon  that  part  of  the  water  that  is  nearest  to  the  body,  and  a  weaker  upon 
that  part  which  is  more  remote.  And  the  force  IjM  will  attract  the  water 
downwards  at  the  quadratures,  and  depress  it  as  far  as  the  syzygies ;  and  the 
force  KL  will  attract  it  upwards  in  the  syzygies,  and  withhold  its  descent, 
and  make  it  rise  as  far  as  the  quadratures ;  except  only  in  so  far  as  the 
motion  of  flux  and  reflux  may  be  directed  by  the  channel  of  the  water,  and 
be  a  little  retarded  by  friction. 

Cor.  20.  If,  now,  the  annulus  becomes  hard,  and  the  globe  is  diminished, 
the  motion  of  flux  and  reflux  will  cease ;  but  the  oscillating  motion  of  the 
inclination  and  the  precession  of  the  nodes  will  remain.  Let  the  globe 
have  the  same  axis  with  the  annulus,  and  perform  its  revolutions  in  the 
same  times,  and  at  its  surface  touch  the  annulus  within,  and  adhere  to  it; 
then  the  globe  partaking  of  the  motion  of  the  annulus,  this  whole  oompagee 
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will  oooilktfl^  and  ibe  nodoB  will  go  baokwardy  for  the  globe^  as  we  shall 
iiiew  presently,  is  perfectly  indifferont  to  the  receiying  of  all  impreasioiuk 
The  greatest  angle  of  the  iadination  of  the  annulus  single  is  when  the 
nodes  are  in  the  eyiygies.  Thence  in  the  progress  of  the  nodes  to  the 
qnadratnrsSy  it  endeayonrs  to  diminish  its  inclination,  and  by  that  ende»- 
your  imprenes  a  motion  upon  the  whole  globe.  *The  globe  retains  this 
motion  impressed,  till  the  annnlns  by  a  contrary  endeayonr  destroys  that 
motion,  and  impresses  a  new  motion  in  a  contrary  direction.  And  by  this 
means  thergreatest  motion  of  the  decreasing  inclination  happens  when  the 
nodes  are  in  the  quadratures,  and  tiie  least  angle  of  inclination  in  the  octants 
/K  c_  li 


after  the  quadratures ;  and,  again,  the  greatest  motion  of  roclination  happens 
when  tiie  nodes  are  in  the  sy  zygies ;  and  the  greatest  angle  of  reclination  in 
the  octants  following.  And  tiie  case  is  the  same  of  a  globe  without  this  an- 
nulus, if  it  be  a  little  higher  or  a  little  denser  in  the  equatorial  than  in  the 
polar  regions ;  for  the  excess  of  that  matter  in  the  r^ons  near  the  equator 
supplies  the  place  of  the  annulus.  And  though  we  should  suppose  the  cen- 
tripetal force  of  this  globe  to  be  any  how  increased,  so  that  all  its*  parts 
were  to  tend  downwards,  as  the  parts  of  our  earth  grayitate  to  the  centre^ 
yet  the  phsenomeoa  of  this  and  the  preceding  Corollary  would  scarce  be  al- 
tered ;  except  that  the  places  of  the  greatest  and  least  height  of  the  water 
will  be  different ;  for  the  water  is  now  no  longer  sustained  and  kept  in  its 
orbit  by  its  centrifugal  force,  but  by  the  channel  in  which  it  flows.  And, 
besides,  the  force  LM  attracts  the  water  downwards  most  in  the  quadra- 
tures, and  the  force  KL  or  NM  —  LM  attracts  it  upwards  most  in  the 
Byzygies.  And  these  forces  conjoined  cease  to  attract  the  water  downwards^ 
and  begin  to  attract  it  upwards  in  the  octants  before  the  syzygies ;  and 
cease  to  attract  the  water  upwards,  and  begin  to  attract  the  water  down- 
wards in  the  octants  after  the  syzygies. .  And  thence  the  greatest  height  of 
the  water  may  happen  about  the  octants  after  the  syzygies ;  and  the  least 
height  about  the  octants  after  the  quadratures ;  excepting  only  so  far  as  the 
motion  of  ascent  or  descent  impressed  by  these  forces  may  by  the  vis  iiisita 
of  the  water  continue  a  little  longer,  or  be  stopped  a  little  sooner  by  impe- 
diments in  its  channel. 

Cor.  21.  For  the  same  reason  that  redundant  matter  in  the  equatorial 
regions  of  a  globe  causes  the  nodes  to  go  backwards,  and  therefore  by  the 
increase  of  that  matter  that  retrogradation  is  increased,  by  the  diminution 
is  diminished,  and  by  the  remoyal  quite  ceases ;  it  follows,  that,  if  more  than 
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that  redundant  matter  be  taken  away,  that  is,  if  the  globe  be  either  more 
depressed,  or  of  a  more  rare  consistence  near  the  equator  than  near  the 
poles,  there  will  arise  a  motion  of  the  nodes  in  consequentia. 

Cor.  22.  And  thence  from  the  motion  of  the  nodes  is  known  the  consti- 
tution of  the  globe.  That  is,  if  the  globe  retains  unalterably  the  same  poles, 
and  the  motion  (of  the  nOdes)  be  in  antecedentiuy  there  is  a  redundance  of 
the  matter  near  the  equator ;  but  if  in  cousefjtieniia,  a  deficiency.  Sup- 
pose a  uniform  and  exactly  sphaBrical  globe  to  be  first  at  rest  in  a  free  space ; 
then  by  some  impulse  made  obliquely  upon  its  superficies  to  be  driven  from 
its  place,  and  to  receive  a  motion  partly  circular  and  partly  right  forwari 
Uecause  tliis  globe  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  all  the  axes  that  pass  through 
its  centre,  nor  has  a  greater  propensity  to  one  axis  or  to  one  situation  of 
the  axis  than  to  any  other,  it  is  manifest  that  by  its  own  force  it  will  never 
cliaiige  its  axis,  or  the  inclination  of  it.  Let  now  this  globe  be  impelled 
obli(|uely  by  a  new  impulse  in  the  same  part  of  its  superficies  as  before; 
and  since  the  effect  of  an  impulse  is  not  at  all  changed  by  its  coming  sooner 
or  later,  it  is  manifest  that  these  two  impulses,  successively  impressed,  will 
l>roJucc  the  same  motion  as  if  they  were  impressed  at  the  same  time ;  that 
is,  tlie  same  motion  as  if  the  globe  had  been  impelled  by  a  simple  force 
compounded  of  them  both  (by  Cor.  2,  of  the  liaws),  that  is,  a  simple  motion 
:ilx)ut  an  axis  of  a  given  inclination.  And  the  case  is  the  same  if  the  sec- 
ond impulse  were  made  upon  any  other  place  of  the  equator  of  the  first 
motion ;  and  also  if  the  first  impulse  were  made  upon  any  place  in  the 
iMjuator  of  the  motion  which  would  be  generated  by  the  second  impulse 
:ilone;  and  therefore,  also,  when  both  impulses  are  made  in  any  places 
whatsoever ;  for  these  impulses  will  generate  the  same  circular  motion  as 
if  they  were  impressed  together,  and  at  once,  in  the  place  of  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  equators  of  those  motions,  which  would  be  generated  by  each 
of  tlicm  separately.  Therefore,  a  homogeneous  and  perfect  globe  will  not 
retpju  several  distinct  motions,  but  will  unite  all  those  that  are  impressed 
m  it,  and  reduce  them  into  one ;  revolving,  as  fiir  as  in  it  lies,  always  with 
a  simple  and  uniform  motion  about  one  single  given  axis,  with  an  inclina- 
tion peri)etually  invariable.  And  the  inclination  of  the  axis,  or  the  velocity 
of  the  rotation,  will  not  be  changed  by  centripetal  force.  For  if  the  globe 
1^  supposed  to  be  divided  into  two  hemispheres,  by  any  plane  whatsoever 
passing  through  its  own  centre,  and  the  centre  to  which  the  force  is  direct- 
ed, that  force  will  always  urge  each  hemisphere  equally ;  and  therefore  will 
not  incline  the  globe  any  way  as  to  its  motion  round  its  own  axis.  But 
let  there  be  added  any  where  between  the  pole  and  the  equator  a  heap  of 
Wfw  matter  like  a  mountain,  and  this,  by  its  perpetual  endeavour  to  recede 
ir»in  the  centre  of  its  motion,  will  disturb  the  motion  of  the  globe,  and 
wnw  i\i  yoleB  io  wander  about  its  superficies,  describing  circles  about 
%h>'*iL4i:\\tt  anii  tlieu  opposite  points.     Neither  can  this  enormous  evagation 
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of  the  poles  be  corrected,  unless  by  placing  that  mountain  either  in  one  of 
the  poles ;  in  which  case,  by  Cor.  21,  the  nodes  of  the  equator  will  go  for- 
wards; or  in  the  equatorial  regions,  in.  which  case,  by  Cor.  20,  the  nodes 
will  go  backwards;  or,  lastly,  by  adding  on  the  other  side  of  the  axis  anew 
quantity  of  matter,  by  which  the  mountain  may  be  balanced  in  its  motion; 
and  then  the  nodes  will  either  go  forwards  or  backwards,  as  the  mountain 
and  this  newly  added  matter  happen  to  be  nearer  to  the  pole  or  to  the 
equator. 

PROPOSITION  LXVIL  THEOREM  XXVII. 
The  same  laws  of  attraction  being  supposed,  I  say,  that  the  exterior  body 
S  does,  by  radii  drawn  to  the  point  O,  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  interior  bodies  P  and  T,  describe  round  that  centre  areas  more 
proportional  to  the  times,  and  an  orbit  more  approachifig  to  the  form 
of  an  ellipsis  having  its  focus  in  that  centre,  than  it  can  describe 
round  the  innermost  and  greatest  body  T  by  radii  drawn  to  that 
body. 

For  the  attractions  of  the  body  S  towards  T  and    /  > ^ 

P  compose  its  absolute  attraction,  which  is  more   /  Ax.    ^      \ 

directed  towards  O,  the  common  centre  of  gravity^ r -]•        1 

of  the  bodies  T  and  P,  than  it  is  to  the  greatest   \  V  y 

body  T ;  and  which  is  more  in  a  reciprocal  proper-  ^^^ — -^ 

tion  to  the  square  of  the  distance  SO,  than  it  is  to  the  square  of  the  distance 
ST ;  as  will  easily  appear  by  a  little  consideration. 

PROPOSITION  LXVIIL    THEOREM  XXVIII. 

The  same  laws  of  attraction  supposed^  I  say,  that  the  exterior  body  S 
will,  by  radii  draton  to  O,  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  interior 
bodies  P  and   T,  describe  round  that   centre   areas  more  propor- 
tional to  t/ie  times,  and  an  orbit  more  approaehing  to  the  form  of  an 
ellipsis  having  its  focus  in  that  centre,  if  the  innermost  and  greatest 
body  be  agitated  by  these  attractions  as  well  as  the  rest,  than  it  would 
do  if  that  body  were  either  at  rest  as  not  attracted,  or  were  much  more 
or  much  less  attracted,  or  miich  more  or  much  less  agitated. 
This  may  be  demonstrated  after  the  same  manner  as  Prop.  LXVI,  but 
by  a  more  prolix  reasoning,  which  I  therefore  pass  over.    It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  consider  it  after  this  manner.    From  the  demonstration  of  the 
last  Proposition  it  is  plain,  that  the  centre,  towards  which  the  body  S  is 
urged  by  the  two  forces  conjunctly,  is  very  near  to  the  common  centre  of 
gravity  of  those  two  other  bodies.    If  this  centre  were  to  coincide  with  that 
common  centre,  and  moreover  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the  three 
bodies  were  at  rest,  the  body  S  on  one  side,  and  the  common  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  other  two  bodies  on  the  other  side,  would  describe  true  elllp- 
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ses  about  that  quiescent  common  centre.  This  appeals  from  Cor.  2,  P^p. 
LVIII,  compared  with  what  was  demonstrated  in  Prop.  LXIV,  and  LXV. 
Now  this  accurate  elliptical  motion  will  be  disturbed  a  little  by  the  dis- 
tance of  the  centre  of  the  two  bodies  from  the  centre  towards  which  the 
third  body  S  is  attracted.  Let  there  be  added,  moreover,  a  motion  to  the 
common  centre  of  the  three,  and  the  perturbation  will  be  increased  yet 

/  y V.     more.    Therefore  the  perturbation  is  least  when  the 

/             Av.  \ common  centre  of  the  three  bodies  is  at  rest;  that 

^ ( -^        lis,  when  the  innermost  and  greatest  body  T  isat- 

\  V  y  tracted  acccording  to  the  same  law  as  the  rest  are; 

^ -^   and  is  always  greatest  when  the  common  centre  of 

the  three,  by  the  diminution  of  the  motion  of  the  body  T,  b^ns  to  be 
moved,  and  is  more  and  more  agitated. 

Cor.  And  hence  if  more  lesser  bodies  revolve  about  the  great  one,  it 
may  easily  be  inferred  that  the  orbits  described  will  approach  nearer  to 
ellipses ;  and  the  descriptions  of  areas  will  be  more  nearly  equable,  if  all 
the  bodies  mutually  attract  and  agitate  each  other  with  aocelerative forces 
that  arc  as  their  absolute  forces  directly,  and  the  squares  of  the  distances 
inversely  ;  and  if  the  focus  of  each  orbit  be  placed  in  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  of  all  the  interior  bodies  (that  is,  if  the  focus  of  the  first  and  m- 
nermost  orbit  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  greatest  and  inne^ 
most  body ;  the  focus  of  the  second  orbit  in  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  two  innermost  bodies;  the  focus  of  the  third  orbit  in  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  three  innermost ;  and  so  on),  than  if  the  innermoet 
body  wore  at  rest,  and  was  made  the  common  focus  of  all  the  orbits. 

PROPOSITION  LXIX.  THEOREM  XXIX, 
In  a  system  of  several  bodies  A,  B,  C,  D,  ^c,  if  any  one  of  those  bodies j 
as  A,  attract  all  the  rest,  B,  C,  D,  Jff^c.^with  accelerative  forces  that  are 
reciprocally  a^  tlie  squares  of  the  distances  from  the  attracting  body; 
and  anot/ier  body,  as  B,  attracts  also  the  rest.  A,  C,  D,  Sf'c,  raith  forces 
that  are  reciprocally  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the  attract- 
infr  body  ;  the  absolute  forces  of  the  attracting  bodies  A  and  B  will 
be  to  each  ot/ier  a^  those  very  bodies  A  and  B  to  which  those  forces 
ficlong, 

Fi»r  the  accelerative  attractions  of  all  the  bodies  B,  C,  D,  towards  A, 
uro  by  the  supposition  equal  to  each  other  at  e(|ual  distances;  and  in  like 
iiMMUitM'  the  accelerative  attractions  of  all  the  bodies  towards  B  are  also 
o^uiil  to  viiv]\  other  at  equal  distances.  But  the  absolute  attractive  force 
^^*  Uio  IhuIy  a  i.s  to  tlie  absolute  attractive  force  of  the  body  B  as  the  ac- 
v^^tfHtiYo  attraction  of  all  tlie  bodies  towards  A  to  the  accelerative  attrac- 
a\>a  ^»c  :ill  tho  bodies  towards  B  at  equal  distances;  and  so  is  also  the  ac- 
.Uci*»uv«  i*Uructioii  of  tho  body  B  towards  A  to  the  accelerative  attraction 
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ofthebodyAtmraMfR  But  &e  aoedoMm  albMliML  of  the  body  B 
towards  A  is  to  the  acodcntiTe  mttnetMi  of  Oo  body  A  towards  B  as  the 
masBof  thebodyAto&eioiaofthebod^B;  beouae  ^  motiye  foroos 
which  (by  the  ^  rth,  aad  8lh  Drftnirtea)  or  ai  the  ModetatiTe  foiees 
and  the  bodies  attiaclod  ooajonody  are  hcfb  oqpal  to  one  another  by  the 
third  Law.  TheRfim^ahsolateattiraotmlimatf  thebody  Aistotho 
ihsolate  attraetiTo  finee  of  tbe  body  B  m  Oe  omU  of  the  body  A  to  the 
mass  of  the  body  a    QJBJD. 

Cob.  1.  Therefm  if  cadi  of  the  bodka  of  Oe  Qpvtcm  A,  B,  C,  D,  duk 
does  singly  attract  all  the  rest  with  aooeUntlva  finiMS  thai  are  reciprocally 
as  the  squares  of  the  distaaors  firom  the  atti^Mtii^  body,  the  absolute  forces 
of  all  those  bodies  will  be  to  eadi  other  as  the  bodies  themselves. 

Cob.  2.  By  a  like  reasonings  if  eadi  of  the  bodies  of  the  system  A,  B, 
Cy  D,  &e^  do  singly  attract  all  the  rest  with  aooderative  forces,  which  are 
other  reciprocally  or  directly  in  the  ratio  of  any  power  whatever  of  the 
distances  from  the  attracting  body;  or  whidi  are  defined  by  the  distances 
fromeachof  the  attracting  bodies  according  to  any  common  law;  itisplain 
that  the  absolnte  forces  of  those  bodies  are  as  the  bodies  themselves. 

CoR.  3.  In  a  systeot  of  bodies  whose  forces  decrease  in  the  duplicate  ra- 
tio of  the  distances,  if  the  lesser  revolve  about  one  very  great  one  in  ellip- 
ses, having  their  common  focus  in  the  centre  of  diat  great  body,  and  of  a 
figure  exceedingly  accurate ;  and  moreover  by  radii  drawn  to  that  great 
body  describe  areas  proportional  to  the  times  exactly ;  the  absolute  forces 
of  Uiose  bodies  to  each  other  will  be  either  accurately  or  very  nearly  in  the 
ratio  of  the  bodies.  And  so  on  the  conlcary.  This  appears  from  Cor.  of 
Prop.  XLVIII,  compared  with  the  fti^CoroQaiy  of  this  Prop. 

SCHOLIOM. 

These  Propositions  naturally  lead  us  to  the  analogy  there  is  between 
centripetal  forces,  and  the  central  bodies  to  which  those  forces  used  to  bo 
directed ;  for  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  foroas  which  are  directed  to 
bodies  should  depend  upon  the  nature  and  quantity  of  those  bodies,  ns  we 
see  they  do  in  magnetical  experiments.  And  when  such  cases  occtir,  we 
are  to  compute  the  attractions  of  the  bodies  by  assigning  to  each  of  their 
particles  its  proper  force,  and  then  collecting  the  sum  of  them  all.  I  here 
ufie  the  word  attraction  in  general  for  any  endeavour,  of  what  kind  soever, 
made  by  bodies  to  approach  to  each  other ;  whether  that  endeavour  arise 
from  the  action  of  the  bodies  thonselves,  as  tending  mutually  to  or  agita- 
ting each  other  by  spirits  emitted ;  or  whether  it  arises  from  the  action 
of  the  aether  or  of  the  air,  or  of  any  medium  whatsoever,  whether  corporeal 
or  incorporeal,  any  how  impelling  bodies  placed  therein  towards  each  other. 
In  the  same  general  sense  I  use  the  word  impulse,  not  defining  in  this  trea- 
tise the  species  or  physical  qualities  of  forces, but  investigating  thh  quantities 
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and  matliematical  proportions  of  them ;  as  1  observed  before  in  the  Dcfi- 
Ditions*  In  mathematics  we  are  to  investigate  the  qnantities  of  forc^ 
with  their  proportions  contjer^uent  upon  any  conditionB  supposed;  then,' 
when  we  enter  upon  physics,  we  compare  those  proportions  with  the  ph»- 
nomcna  of  Nature,  that  wo  may  know  what  conditions  of  those  forces  an- 
swer to  the  several  kinds  of  attractive  hodiea.  And  this  preparation  being 
made,  we  argue  more  safely  concerning  the  physical  species,  causes,  and 
proportions  of  the  forces.  Let  us  see,  then,  with  what  forces  spherical 
bodies  consisting  of  particles  endued  with  attractive  powers  in  the  manner 
above  spoken  of  must  act  mutually  upon  one  another ;  and  what  kind  of 
motions  will  follow  from  thence. 


SECTION  xa 

Of  the  at  tract  we  forces  of  sphmrical  bodies, 

PROPOSITION  LXX.    THEOREM  XXX. 

If  to  evm'y  point  (f  a  spJt^i^ncal  surface  there  tejid  eqiml  certtripetal forces 
decreasing'  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  dist€inces  from  tfwse  pnnts; 
f  satj,  that  a  corpuscle  placed  within  that  supefficics  will  7tol  be  attract- 
ed by  those  forces  any  way. 

Let  HIKLj  be  that  spha?rical  superficies,  and  P  a 
corpuscle  placed  within.  Through  P  let  there  be 
ij^___..^^ — — -X  drawn  to  this  supcrficiea  to  two  lines  HK,  IL,  inter- 
cepting very  small  arcs  KI,  KL ;  and  because  {by 
Cor.  3,  Lem.  >1I)  the  triangles  HPIJ.PK  arealike, 
those  arcs  will  be  proportional  to  the  distances  HP, 
LP  :  and  any  particles  at  HI  and  KL  of  the  sphieri- 
cal  superficies,  terminated  by  right  lines  passing  through  P,  will  be  in  tBe 
duplicate  ratio  of  those  distances.  Therefore  the  forces  of  these  particles 
exerted  upon  the  body  P  are  c<:iual  between  themselves.  For  the  forces  are 
as  the  particles  directly,  and  the  squares  of  the  distances  inversely.  And 
these  two  ratios  compose  the  ratio  of  equality.  The  attractions  therefore, 
being  made  equally  towards  contrary  parts,  destroy  each  other.  And  by  a 
like  reasoning  all  the  attractions  through  the  whole  sphj^rical  superficies 
are  destroyed  by  contrary  attractions.  Therefore  the  body  P  will  not  be 
any  way  impelled  by  those  attractions.     Q.E.D. 

PROPOSITION  LXXL    THEOREM  XXXL 

The  same  things  snpposcd  as  nhovc^  I  say,  that  a  corpuscle  placed  with- 
out  the  sphfcrical  stijxrfi:ies  is  attracteil  towards  the  cetdre  of  tht 
sphere  with  a  force  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  square  of  its  dis- 
tanf^eyrom  that  ceutre. 
Let  AHKB,  ahki/j  be  two  equal  sphterical  superficies  described  about 
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the  centre  S,  s;  their  diameters  AB,  ab;  and  let  P  and  p  be  two  corpiw- 
des  situate  without  the  spheres  in  those  diameters  produced.    Let  there 


be  drawn  from  the  corpuscles  the  lines  PHK,  PIL,  phky  pil,  cutting  off 
from  the  great*  circles  AHB,  ahb,  the  equal  arcs  HK,  hk,  IL,  il;  and  to 
those  lines  let  fall  the  perpendiculars  SD,  sd,  SE,  se,  IR,  ir;  of  which  let 
SD,  sd,  cut  Ph,pl,  in  F  and/.  Let  fall  also  to  the  diameters  the  perpen- 
diculars IQ,  iq.  Let  now  the  angles  DPE,  dpe,  vanish;  and  because  DS 
and  dsj  ES  and  es  are  equal,  the  lines  PE,  PF,  and  pe,  pf,  and  the  lineolaa 
DF,  df  may  be  taken  for  equal ;  because  their  last  ratio,  when  the  angles 
DPE,  dpe  vanish  together,  is  the  ratio  of  equality.  These  things  then 
supposed,  it  will  be,  as  PI  to  PF  so  is  RI  to  DF,  and  as  ^  to  jtn  so  is  rf/"  or 
DF  to  ri  ;  and,  ex  cequo,  as  PI  X  pf  to  PF  X  jw  so  is  RI  to  ri,  that  is 
(by  Cor.  3,  Lem.  VII),  so  is  the  arc  IH  to  the  arc  ih.  Again,  PI  is  to  PS 
as  IQ  to  SE,  and  ps  to  pi  ^  se  or  SE  to  iq  ;  and,  ex  (squo,  PI  X  ps  to 
PS  X  jEH  as  IQ  to  iq.  And  compounding  the  ratios  PI*  X  pf  X  ps  is  to 
pi'  X  PF  X  PS,  as  IH  X  IQ  to  ih  X  iq  ;  that  is,  as  the  circular  super- 
ficies which  is  described  by  the  arc  IH,  as  the  semi-circle  AEB  revolves 
about  the  diameter  AB,  is  to  the  circular  superficies  described  by  the  arc  ih 
as  the  semi-circle  akb  revolves  about  the  diameter  ab.  And  the  forces 
with  which  these  superficies  attract  the  corpuscles  P  and  p  in  the  direction 
of  lines  tending  to  those  superficies  are  by  the  hypothesis  as  the  superficies 
themselves  directly,  and  the  squares  of  the  distances  of  the  superficies  from 
those  corpuscles  inversely ;  that  is,  as  j^  X  ps  to  PF  xPS.  And  these 
forces  again  are  to  the  oblique  parts  of  them  which  (by  the  resolution  of 
forces  as  in  Cor.  2,  of  the  Laws)  tend  to  the  centres  in  the  directions  of  the 
lines  PS,/?^,  as  PI  to  PQ,  andjoi  to  pq  ;  that  is  (because  of  the  like  trian- 
gles PIQ  and  PSF,  piq  and  psf\  as  PS  to  PF  and  ps  to  pf.  Thence  ex 
(Bqiio,  the  attraction  of  the  corpuscle  P  towards  S  is  to  the  attraction  of 

the  corpuscle /7  towards  s  as ^^ ^  is  to -,  that  is, 

as  ps'  to  PS^.  And,  by  a  like  reasoning,  the  forces  with  which  the  su- 
perficies described  by  the  revolution  of  the  arcs  KL,  kl  attract  those  cor- 
puscles, will  be  as/?5*  to  PS^.  And  in  the  same  ratio  will  be  the  forces 
of  all  the  circular  superficies  into  which  each  of  the  sphaerical  superficies 
may  be  divided  by  taking  sd  always  equal  to  SD,  and  se  equal  to  SE.  And 
therefore,  by  composition,  the  forces  of  the  entire  spha3rical  superficies  ex- 
erted upon  those  corpuscles  will  be  in  the  same  ratio.     Q.E.D. 
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PROPOSITION  LXXIL    THEOREM  XXXIL 

If  to  the  several  paints  of  a  sphere  there  tend  equal  cenirymial  farces  de- 
creasing  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distances  from  those  peinH^;  and 
there  be  given  both  the  density  of  the  sphere  and  the  ratio  of.  the  di- 
ameter of  tfie  sphere  to  the  distance  of  the  corpuscle  from  its 'centre; 
I  say  J  that  the  force  with  which  the  corpuscle  is  attracted  is  prcpor- 
tional  to  the  semi-diameter  of  the  sphere. 

For  conceive  two  corpuscles  to  be  severally  attracted  by  two  spheree,  wie 
by  one,  the  other  by  the  other,  and  their  distances  from  the  centres  of  the 
spheres  to  be  proportional  to  the  diameters  of  the  spheres  respectively ;  and 
the  spheres  to  be  resolved  into  like  particles,  disposed  in  a  like  situation 
to  the  corpuscles.  Then  the  attractions  of  one  corpuscle  towards  the  sev- 
*cral  particles  of  one  sphere  will  be  to  the  attractions  of  the  other  towards 
as  many  analogous  particles  of  the  other  sphere  in  a  ratio  compounded  of 
the  ratio  of  the  particles  directly,  and  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distances 
inversely.  But  the  particles  are  as  the  spheres,  that  is,  in  a  tridicate  ra- 
tio of  the  diameters,  and  the  distances  are  as  the  diameters ;  aof  1|he  first 
ratio  directly  with  the  last  ratio  taken  twice  inversely,  beconieB  *ifSie  ratio 
of  diameter  to  diameter.     CI.E.D. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  if  corpuscles  revolve  in  circles  about  spheres  composed 
of  matter  ecjually  attracting,  and  the  distances  from  the  centres  of  the 
spheres  be  proportional  to  their  diameters,  the  periodic  times  will  be  equal. 
Cor.  2.  And,  vice  versa,  if  the  periodic  times  are  equal,  the  distances 
will  be  proportional  to  the  diameters.  These  two  Corollaries  appear  from 
Cor.  3,  Prop.  IV. 

Cor.  3.  If  to  the  several  points  of  any  two  solids  whatever,  of  like  fig- 
ure and  equal  density,  there  tend  equal  centripetal  forces  decreasing  in  a 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  distances  from  those  points,  the  forces,  with  which 
corpuscles  placed  in  a  like  situation  to  those  two  solids  will  be  attracted 
by  them,  will  be  to  each  other  as  the  diameters  of  the  solids. 

PROPOSITION  LXXIII.    THEOREM  XXXEL 

If  (n  the  several  points  of  a  given  sp/iere  there  tend  equal  centripetalfo/tet 
decreasing  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distances  froin,  the  points;  I 
say,  that  a  corpuscle  placed  within  t/ie  sphere  is  attracted  by  a  force 
prnpnrtlonal  to  its  distance  from  the  centre. 

In  the  sphere  ABCD,  described  about  the  centre  S, 
let  there  be  placed  the  corpuscle  P ;  and  about  ^e 
same  centre  S,  with  the  interval  SP,  conceive  de- 
]^  scribed  an  interior  sphere  PEQF.  It  is  plain  (by 
Prop.  LXX)  that  the  concentric  sphaerical  superficies, 
•  of  which  the  difference  AEBF  of  the  spheres  is  com- 
posed, have  nc^clFcct  at  all  upon  the  body  P,  their  at- 
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tractions  being  destroyed  by  contrary  attractions.  There  remains,  there- 
fore, only  the  attraction  of  the  interior  sphere  PEQF.  And  (by  Prop. 
LXXII)  this  is  as  the  distance  PS.    Q.E.D. 

SCHOLIUM. 
By  the  superficies  of  which  I  here  imagine  the  solids  composed,  I  do  not 
mean  superficies  purely  mathematical,  but  orbs  so  extremely  thin,  that 
their  thickness  is  as  nothing;  that  is,  the  evanescent  orbs  of  which  the  sphere 
will  at  last  consist,  when  the  number  of  the  orbs  is  increased,  and  their 
thickness  diminished  without  end.  In  like  manner,  by  the  points  of  which 
lines,  surfaces,  and  solids  are  said  to  be  composed,  are  to  be  understood 
equal  particles,  whose  magnitude  is  perfectly  inconsiderable. 

PROPOSITION  LXXIV.    THEOREM  XXXIV. 
The  same  things  supposed^  I  say^  thai  a  corpuscle  situate  without  the 

sphere  is  attracted  with  a  force  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  square 

of  its  distance  from  the  centre. 

For  suppose  the  sphere  to  be  divided  into  innumerable  concentric  sphaj- 
rical  superficies,  and  the  attractions  of  the  corpuscle  arising  from  the  sev- 
eral superficies  will  be  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  corpuscle  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere  (by  Prop.  LXXI). 
And,  by  composition,  the  sum  of  those  attractions,  that  is,  the  attraction 
of  the  corpuscle  towards  the  entire  sphere^  will  be  in  the  same  ratio.     CI.E.D. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  the  attractions  of  homogeneous  spheres  at  equal  distances 
from  the  centres  will  be  as  the  spheres  themselves.  For  (by  Prop.  LXXII) 
if  the  distances  be  proportional  to  the  diameters  of  the  spheres,  the  forces 
will  be  as  the  diameters.  Let  the  greater  distance  be  diminished  in  that 
ratio ;  and  the  distances  now  being  equal,  the  attraction  will  be  increased 
in  the  duplicate  of  that  ratio ;  and  therefore  will  be  to  the  other  attraction 
in  the  triplicate  of  that  ratio ;  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  the  spheres. 

Cor.  2.  At  any  distances  ^whatever  the  attractions  are  as  the  spheres 
applied  to  the  squares  of  the  distances. 

Cor.  3.  If  a  corpuscle  placed  without  an  homogeneous  sphere  is  attract- 
ed by  a  force  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  square  of  its  distance  from 
the  centre,  and  the  sphere  consists  of  attractive  particles,  the  force  of  every 
particle  will  decrease  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distance  from  each  particle. 

PEOPOSITION  LXXV.    THEOREM  XXXV. 

If  to  the  several  points  of  a  given  sphere  tliere  tend  equal  centripetal  forces 
decreasing  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distances  from,  the  points  ;  Isay^ 
that  another  similar  sphere  will  be  attracted  by  it  with  a  force  recip- 
rocally  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  centres. 
For  the  attraction  of  every  particle  is  reciprocally  as  the  square  of  its 
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distance  from  the  centre  of  the  attracting  sphere  (by  Prop.  LXXIV),  and 
is  therefore  the  same  as  if  that  whole  attracting  force  issued  from  one  sin- 
gle corpuscle  placed  in  the  centre  of  this  sphere.  But  this  attraction  is  as 
great  as  on  the  other  hand  the  attraction  of  the  same  corpuscle  would  be, 
if  that  wer€<  itself  attracted  by  the  several  particles  of  the  attracted  sphere 
with  the  same  force  with  which  they  are  attracted  by  it  But  that  attnui- 
tion  of  the  corpuscle  would  be  (by  Prop.  liXXIV)  reciprocally  propor- 
tionjil  to  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere ;  tho^ore 
the  attraction  of  the  sphere,  equal  thereto,  is  also  in  the  same  ratio.   CtKD. 

Cor.  1.  The  attractions  of  spheres  towards  other  homogeneous  tgpharcs 
arc  as  the  attracting  splieres  applied  to  the  squares  of  the  distances  of  their 
centres  from  the  centres  of  those  which  they  attract. 

Cor.  2.  The  case  is  the  same  when  the  attracted  sphere  does  also  at- 
tract. For  the  several  points  of  the  one  attract  the  several  points  of  the 
other  with  the  same  force  with  which  they  themselves  are  attracted  by  the 
others  again ;  and  therefore  since  in  all  attractions  (by  Law  III)  the  at- 
tracted and  attracting  point  are  both  equally  kcted  on,  the  force  will  be 
doubled  by  their  mutual  attractions,  the  proportions  remaining. 

Cor.  3.  Those  several  truths  demonstrated  above  concerning  the  motion 
of  bodies  about  the  focus  of  the  conic  sections  will  take  place  when  an 
attracting  sphere  is  placed  in  the  focus,  and  the  bodies  move  without  the 
sphere. 

Cor.  4  Those  things  which  were  demonstrated  before  of  the  motion  of 
bodies  about  the  centre  of  the  conic  sections  take  place  when  the  motions 
are  performed  within  the  sphere. 

PROPOSITION  LXXVI.    THEOREM  XXXVL 

If  spheres  be  however  dissimilar  [as  to  density  of  matter  and  attractive 
force)  in  the  same  ratio  onward  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference; 
but  every  where  similar j  at  every  given  distance  from  t^  centre,  on  all 
sides  round  about ;  and  the  attractive  force  of  every  point  decreases 
in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  t/ie  distance  of  tlie  body  attracted ;  Isoj/j 
that  the  whole  force  with  which  one  of  these  spheres  attracts  the  other 
will  be  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the 
centres. 

Imagine  several  concentric  similar 
spheres,  AB,  CD,  EF,  &c.,  the  inner- 
most of  which  added  to  the  outermost 
"l  may  compose  a  matter  more  dense  to- 
/wards  the  centre,  or  subducted  froin 
them  may  leave  the  same  more  lax  and 
rare.  Then,  by  Prop.  LXXV,  these 
spheres  will  attract  other  similar  con- 
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kric  spheres  GH,  IK,  LM,  &c.,  each  the  other,  with  forces  reciprocally 
portional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  SP.  And,  by  composition  or 
ision,  the  sum  of  all  those  forces,  or  the  excess  of  any  of  them  above 
others ;  that  is,  the  entire  force  with  which  the  whole  sphere  AB  (corn- 
ed of  any  concentric  spheres  or  of  their  diflFerences)  will  attract  the 
>le  sphere  GH  (composed  of  any  concentric  spheres  or  their  differences) 
die  same  ratio.  Let  the  number  of  the  concentric  spheres  be  increased 
infiniium,  so  that  the  density  of  the  matter  together  with  the  attractive 
se  may,  in  the  progress  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  increase  or 
rease  according  to  any  given  law ;  and  by  the  addition  of  matter  not  at- 
stive,  let  the  deficient  density  be  supplied,  that  so  the  spheres  may  acquire 
r  form  desired ;  and  the  force  with  which  one  of  these  attracts  the  other 
1  be  still,  by  the  former  reasoning,  in  the  same  ratio  of  the  square  of  the 
banco  inversely.    Q.E.D. 

3oR.  1.  Hence  if  many  spheres  of  this  kind,  similar  in  all  respects,  at- 
3t  each  other  mutually,  the  accelerative  attractions  of  each  to  each,  at 
r  equal  distances  of  the  centres,  will  be  as  the  attracting  spheres* 
!7oR.  2.  And  at  any  unequal  distances,  as  the  attracting  spheres  applied 
the  squares  of  the  distances  between  the  centres. 
30B.  3.  The  motive  attractions,  or  the  weights  of  the  spheres  towards 
I  another,  will  be  at  equal  distances  of  the  centres  as  the  attracting  and 
racted  spheres  conjunctly ;  that  is,  as  the  products  arising  from  multi- 
ing  the  spheres  into  each  other. 

IloR.  4  And  at  unequal  distances,  as  those  products  directly,  and  the 
lares  of  the  distances  between  the  centres  inversely. 
3oR.  5.  These  proportions  take  place  also  when  the  attraction  arises 
m  the  attractive  virtue  of  both  spheres  mutually  exerted  upon  each 
er.  For  the  attraction  is  only  doubled  by  the  conjunction  of  the  forces, 
proportions  remaining  as  before. 

3oR.  6.  If  spheres  of  this  kind  revolve  about  others  at  rest,  each  about 
h ;  and  the  distances  between  the  centres  of  the  quiescent  and  revolving 
lies  are  proportional  to  the  diameters  of  the  quiescent  bodies ;  the  peri- 
c  times  will  be  equal. 

lyOR.  7.  And,  again,  if  the  periodic  times  are  equal,  the  distances  will 
proportional  to  the  diameters. 

'^OR.  8.  All  those  truths  above  demonstrated,  relating  to  the  motions 
bodies  about  the  foci  of  conic  sections,  will  take  place  when  an  attract- 
;  sphere,  of  any  form  and  condition  like  that  above  described,  is  placed 
the  focus. 

IJoR.  9.  And  also  when  the  revolving  bodies  are  also  attracting  spheres 
my  condition  like  that  above  described. 
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PROPOSmON  LXXVIL    THEOREM  XXXVIL 

If  to  the  several  points  of  spheres  there  tend  centripetal  forces  propor- 
tional to  tlie  distances  of  the  points  from  the  attracted  bodies;  I  say, 
that  the  compounded  force  with  whi^h  two  spheres  attract  each  other 
mutually  is  as  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  spheres. 

Case  1.  Let  AEBF  be  a  sphere;  S  ito 
centre;  P  a  corpuscle  attracted;  PASB 
the  axis  of  the  sphere  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  corpuscle ;  EF,  ef  two  planes 
cutting  the  spher^  and  perpendicidar  to 
the  axis,  and  equi-distuit,  one  on  one  sid^ 
the  other  on  the  other,  from  the  centre  of 
the  sphere ;  G  and  g  the  intersections  of 
the  planes  and  the  axis ;  and  H  any  point  in  the  plane  EF.  The  centri- 
petal force  of  the  point  H  upon  the  corpuscle  P,  exerted  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  PH,  is  as  the  distance  PH ;  and  (by  Cor.  2,  of  the  Laws)  the  same 
exerted  in  the  direction  of  the  line  PG,  or  towards  the  centre  S,  is  as  the 
length  PG.  Therefore  the  force  of  all  the  points  in  the  plane  EIF  (that  is^ 
of  that  whole  plane)  by  which  the  corpuscle  P  is  attracted  towards  the 
centre  S  is  as  the  distance  PG  multiplied  by  the  number  of  those  points^ 
that  iS;  as  the  solid  contained  under  that  plane  EF  and  the  distance  PG. 
And  in  like  manner  the  force  of  the  plane  ef  by  which  the  corpuscle  P  is 
attracted  towards  the  centre  S,  is  as  that  plane  drawn  into  its  distance  Vg^ 
or  as  the  equal  plane  EF  drawn  into  that  distance  Vg  ;  and  the  sum  of  the 
forces  of  both  planes  as  the  plane  EF  drawn  into  the  sum  of  the  distances 
PG  +  Vg,  that  is,  as  that  plane  drawn  into  twice  the  distance  PS  of  the 
centre  and  the  corpuscle ;  that  is,  as  twice  the  plane  EF  dra¥m  into  the  dis- 
tance PS,  or  as  the  sum  of  the  equal  planes  EF  +  ef  drawn  into  the  same 
distance.  And,  by  a  like  reasoning,  the  forc(»  of  all  the  planes  in  the 
whole  sphere,  equi-distant  on  each  side  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  are 
as  the  sum  of  those  planes  drawn  into  the  distance  PS,  that  is,  as  the 
whole  sphere  and  the  distance  PS  conjunctly.     Q.E.D. 

Case  2.  Let  now  the  corpuscle  P  attract  the  sphere  AEBF.  .  And,  by 
the  same  reasoning,  it  will  appear  that  the  force  with  which  the  sphere  is 
attracted  is  as  the  distance  PS.     Q.E.D. 

Case  3.  Imagine  another  sphere  composed  of  innumerable  corpuscles  P; 
and  because  the  force  with  which  every  corpuscle  is  attracted  is  as  the  dis- 
tance of  the  corpuscle  from  the  centre  of  the  first  sphere,  and  as  the  same 
sphere  conjunctly,  and  is  therefore  the  same  as  if  it  all  proceeded  from  a 
single  corpuscle  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  the  entire  force  with 
which  all  the  corpuscles  in  the  second  sphere  are  attracted,  that  is,  with 
which  that  whole  sphere  is  attracted,  will  be  the  same  as  if  that  sphere 
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ircre  attracted  bj  a  foioe  iasiiing  from  a  single  corpoBole  in  the  o^tie  of 
Ihe  first  sphere ;  and  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  distance  *  between  the 
lentres  of  the  spheres.    QJELD. 

Cask  4  Let  the  q>heres  attract  each  other  mntoallyy  and  the  force  wiU 
be  doubled,  but  the  proportion  will  remain.    Q.B.D. 

Cass  5.  Let  the  corpnsole  p  be  placed  within 
the  sphere  AEBF ;  and  because  the  force  of  the 
plane  ef  upon  the  corpuscle  is  as  the  solid  contain- 
9d  under  that  plane  and  the  distance /ig* ;  and  the 
xmtrary  force  of  the  plane  EF  as  the  solid  con- 
tuned  under  that  plane  and  the  distance  pG ;  the 
force  compounded  of  both  will  be  as  the  difference 
li  the  solids,  that  is,  as  the  sum  of  the  equal  planes  drawn  into  half  the 
lifference  of  the  distances ;  that  is,  as  that  sum  drawn  into  je>S,  the  distance 
:)f  the  corpuscle  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  And,  by  a  like  reasoning, 
tlie  attraction  of  all  the  planes  EF,  efj  throughout  the  whole  sphere,  that 
ifl^  the  attraction  of  the  whole  sphere,  is  conjunctly  as  the  sum  of  all  the 
planes,  or  as  the  whole  sphere,  and  as/'S,  the  distance  of  the  corpuscle  from 
the  centre  of  the  sphere.     QJ5.D. 

Case  6.  And  if  there  be  composed  a  new  sphere  out  of  innumerable  cor- 
puscles such  as  />,  situate  within  the  first  sphere  AEBF,  it  may  be  proYed, 
as  before,  that  the  attraction,  whether  single  of  one  sphere  towards  the 
other,  or  mutual  of  both  towards  each  other,  will  be  as  the  distance  p&  of 
the  centres.    Q. RD. 

PROPOSITION  LXXVm.  THEOREM  XXXVHL 
If  spheres  in  the  progress  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  be  howacfr 
dissinUktr  and  unequabUj  but  similar  on  every  side  roundabout  ai^ 
given  distances  fronh  the  centre  ;  and  the  attractive  force  of  every 
point  be  as  the  distance  of  the  attracted  body  ;  I  say,  that  the  entire 
force  with  which  two  spheres  of  this  kind  attract  each  other  mvtvaUy 
is  proportional  to  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  spheres. 
This  is  demonstrated  from  the  foregoing  Proposition,  in  the  same  man** 
Ber  as  Proposition  LXXVI  was  demonstrated  from  Proposition  LXXV, 

CoR.  Those  things  that  were  above  demonstrated  in  Prop.  X  and  LXSf, 
of  the  motion  of  bodies  round  the  centres  of  conic  sections,  take  place  when 
all  the  attractions  are  made  by  the  force  of  sphaerical  bodies  of  the  oondi* 
tion  aboye  described,  and  the  attracted  bodies  are  spheres  of  the  same  kind. 

SCHOLIUM. 
1  have  now  explained  the  two  principal  cases  of  attractions ;  to  .wit^ 
when  the  centripetal  forces  decrease  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distuices^ 
or  increase  in  a  simple  ratio  of  the  distances,  causing  the  bodies  in  jbptlk 
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cases  to  revolve  in  conic  sections,  and  composing  Bpluerical  bodies  whose 
centripetal  forces  observe  the  same  law  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  recess 
from  the  centre  as  the  forces  of  the  particles  themselves  do ;  which  is  very 
remarkable.  It  would  be  tedious  to  run  over  the  other  cases,  whose  con- 
clusions are  less  elegant  and  important,  so  particularly  as  I  have  done 
these.  I  choose  rather  to  comprehend  and  determine  them  all  by  one  gen- 
eral method  as  follows. 

LEMMA  XXIX. 
If  al/otit  the  centre  S  there  be  described  any  circle  as  AEB,  and  abofitihe 
centre  P  there  be  also  described  tioo  circles  EP,  ef,  ciUting  the  first  in 
E  and  e,  and  the  line  PS  in  F  aiid  f ;  and  there  be  let  fcUl  to  PS  the 
perpendiculars  EI),  ed ;  /  say,  tfiat  if  the  dvftatice  of  the  arcs  EF,  ef 
be  supposed  to  be  infinitely  diminished,  the  last  ratio  of  the  evanscent 
line  I)d  to  the  evanescent  line  Ff  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  line  PE  to 
the  line  PS. 
For  if  the  line  Pe  cut  the  arc  EF  in  q;  and  the  right  line  Ec^  which 


coincides  with  the  evanescent  arc  Ee,  be  produced,  and  meet  the  right  line 
PS  in  T ;  and  there  be  let  fall  from  S  to  PE  the  perpendicular  SG ;  then, 
because  of  the  like  triangles  DTE,  c/Te,  DES,  it  will  be  as  Dd  ioEe  so 
DT  to  TE,  or  DE  to  DS  ;  and  Ixjcause  the  triangles,  Eeq,  ESG  (by  Lem. 
Vni,  and  Cor.  3,  Lem.  VII)  are  similar,  it  will  be  as  Ee  to  cy  or  Fy  so  ES 
to  SG  ;  and,  ex  feqno,  as  D^  to  Ff  so  DE  to  SG ;  that  is  (because  of  the 
similar  triangles  PDE,  PGS),  so  is  PE  to  PS.    (i.E.D. 

PROPOSITION  LXXIX.    THEOREM  XXXIX. 

SWfpa^  a  snpeificies  as  EFfe  to  have  its  breadth  infinitely  diminished, 

Mill  to  beJNst  vanishins[  ;  and  thai  the  same  superficies  by  its  revotn- 

iim  round  the  axis  PS  descrifjes  a  sph/crical  concavo-convex  solid,  to 

lW  ^etrral  equal  particles  of  which  there  tend  equal  centripetal  forces ; 

T  w  <  that  the  force  with  which  that  solid  attracts  a  corpuscle  situate 

*  T  ^  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  the  solid  DE«  X  Yiand 

-m'^ti^^f  the  force  with  which  the  given  particle  in  the  place  Fi 

'^mmdr  afreet  the  same  corpuscle. 

•'•^Ni-^'WLvWisider,  first,  the  force  of  the  sphaerical  superficies  FE  which 
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8  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  arc  FE, 
md  is  cut  any  where,  as  in  r,  by  the  line  dcj 
he  annular  p^art  of  the  superficies  generated 
>y  the  revolution  of  the  arc  rE  will  be  as  the 
lineola  Dd,  the  radius  of  the  sphere  PE  re-  q^ 
maining  the  same;  as  Archimedes  has  de- 
monstrated in  his  Book  of  the  Sphere  and 
Grylinder.  And  the  force  of  this  super- 
Scies  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  PE 
)r  Pr  situate  all  round  in  the  conical  superficies^  will  be  as  this  annular 
mperficies  itseK;  that  is  as  the  lineola  Dd,  or,  which  is  the  same,  as  the 
rectangle  under  the  given  radius  PE  of  the  sphere  and  the  lineola  Dd  ;  but 
that  force,  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the  line  PS  tending  to  the  centre  S, 
will  be  less  in  the  ratio  PD  to  PE,  and  therefore  will  be  as  PD  X  Drf. 
Suppose  now  the  line  DF  to  be  divided  into  innumerable  little  equal  par- 
tides,  each  of  which  call  Dc£,  and  then  the  superficies  FE  will  be  divided 
into  so  many  equal  annuli,  whose  forces  will  be  as  the  sum  of  all  the  reo- 
tangles  PD  X  Dd,  that  is,  as  iPF«  —  iPD^  and  therefore  as  DE«. 
Let  now  the  superficies  FE  be  drawn  into  the  altitude  Ff;  and  the  force 
of  the  solid  Epyie  exerted  upon  the  corpuscle  P  will  be  as  DE^  X  Ff; 
that  is,  if  the  force  be  given  which  any  given  particle  as  Ff  exerts  upon 
the  corpuscle  P  at  the  distance  PF.  But  if  that  force  be  not  given,  the 
force  of  the  solid  FFfe  will  be  as  the  solid  DE*  X  Ff  and  that  force  not 
given,  conjunctly.    CI.E.D. 

PROPOSITION  LXXX.  THEOREM  XL. 
If  to  the  several  equal  parts  of  a  sphere  ABE  d-escribed  about  t/ie  centre 
S  there  tend  equal  centripetal  forces  ;  and  from  the  several  points  D 
in  the  axis  of  the  sphere  AB  in  which  a  corpuscle,  as  P,  is  placed, 
there  be  erected  the  perpendiculars  DE  meeting  the  sphere  in  E,  and 
if  in  those  perpendiculars  the  lengths  DN  be  taken  as  the  quantity 

DE*  X  PS  ' 

^=5 ,  and  as  the  farce  which  a  particle  of  the  sphere  situate  in 

the  axis  exerts  at  the  distance  PE  upon  the  corpuscle  P  conjunctly  ;  J 
say,  that  the  whole  force  taith  which  the  corpuscle  P  is  attracted  to- 
wards the  sphere  is  a^  the  area  ANB,  comprehended  under  the  axis  of 
the  sphere  AB,  and  the  curve  line  ANB,  the  locus  of  the  point  N. 
For  supposing  the  construction  in  the  last  Lemma  and  Theorem  to 
stand,  conceive  the  axis  of  the  sphere  AB  to  be  divided  into  innumerable 
equal  particles  Drf,  and  the  whole  sphere  to  be  divided  into  so  many  sph»- 
rical  concavo-convex  lamin©  EF/e  ;  and  erect  the  perpendicular  dn.    By 
the  last  Theorem,  the  force  with  which  the  laminaB  EF/c  attracts  the  cor- 
puscle P  is  as  DE'  X  Ff  and  the  force  of  one  particle  exerted  at  the 
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distance  PE  or  PP,  conjimetlj. 

But  (by  the  last  Lemma)  Drf  is  to 

P/as  PE  to  PS,  and  therefore  P/ 

,      PSxDrf       ^^^ 
18  equal  to  — pg" ~i  ^^  ^^'  ^ 

Bti/--          IX   ^j      DE»  xPS 
P/is  equal  to  Dcf  X pg — ; 

and  therefore  the  force  of  the  k- 

minaEFye  isasDci  X j^ — 

and  the  force  of  a  particle  exerted  at  the  distance  PF  conjoncily ;  that  iSf 
by  the  supposition,  as  DN  X  Dd,  or  as  the  evanescent  area  DNiuf. 
Therefore  the  forces  of  all  thelaminsa  exerted  upon  the  corpuscle  P  are  as 
all  the  areas  DNtict,  that  is,  the  whole  force  of  the  sphere  will  be  as  the 
whole  area  ANB.    CI.E.D. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  if  the  centripetal  force  tending  to  the  several  particles 

DE*  X  PS 

remain  always  the  same  at  all  distances,  and  DN  be  made  as 5?; — > 

the  whole  force  with  which  the  corpuscle  is  attracted  by  the  sphere  is  as 
the  area  ANB. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  centripetal  force  of  the  particles  be  reciprocally  as  the 

DE*  X  PS 

distance  of  the  corpuscle  attracted  by  it,  and  DN  be  made  as pp^ , 

the  force  with  which  the  corpuscle  P  is  attracted  by  the  whole  sphere  will 

be  as  the  area  ANB. 

Cor.  3.  If  the  centripetal  force  of  the  particles  be  reciprocally  as  the 

cube  of  the  distance  of  the  corpuscle  attracted  by  it,  and  DN  be  made  as 

DE«  X  PS 

— PP^^ f  the  force  with  which  the  corpuscle  is  attracted  by  the  whole 

sphere  will  be  as  the  area  ANB. 

Cor.  4.  And  universally  if  the  centripetal  force  tending  to  the  several 
particles  of  the  sphere  be  supposed  to  be  reciprocally  as  the  quantity  V; 

DE*  X  PS 

and  DN  be  made  as    pp  C~v"  >  *^®  ^^^^  ^^^  which  a  corpuscle  is  at- 
tracted by  the  whole  sphere  will  be  as  the  area  ANB. 

PROPOSITION  LXXXL    PROBLEM  XLL 

Hi  things  remaining  as  above^  it  is  required  to  measure  the  area 
ANB. 

Ttaia  ike  point  P  let  there  be  drawn  the  right  line  PH  touching  the 
^jbn  bH;  and  to  the  axis  PAB,  letting  fall  the  perpendicular  HI, 
;  Tl  ia  L;  and  (by  Prop.  XII,  Book  II,  Elem.)  PE'  is  equal  to 
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PS»  +  SE«  +  2PSD.  Butbeoauso 
the  triangles  SPH,  SHI  are  alik^ 
SE'  or  SH>  is  equal  to  the  rectan- 
gle PSL  Therefore  PE«  is  equal 
to  the  rectangle  contained  under  PS  ^ 
and  PS  +  SI  +  2SD;  thatis, under 
PS  and  2LS  +  2SD ;  that  is,  under 
PS  and  2LD.  Moreover  DE«  is 
equal  to  SE*  —  SD%  or  SE»  — 
LS»  +2SLD  — LD»,  that  is,  2SLD  — LD»  —  ALB.  For  LS«  — 
SE«  or  LS«  —  SA«  (by  Prop.  VI,  Book  H,  Elem.)  is  equal  to  the  rectan- 
gle ALB.    Therefore  if  instead  of  DE »  we  write  2SLD  —  LD «  —  ALB, 

DE"  X  PS 

the  quantity     ppi  w  y  >  which  (by  Cor.  4  of  the  foregoing  Prop.)  is  as 

the  length  of  the  ordinate  DN,  will  now  resolve  itself  into  three  paris 
2SLDXPS      LD«xPS      ALBxPS      ^      .^.        ,   ,^ 
"PElTV PElTT PE^-T'  where  if  instead  of  Vwewrite 

the  inverse  ratio  of  the  centripetal  force,  and  instead  of  PE  the  mean  pro- 
portional between  PS  and  2LD,  those  three  parts  will  become  ordinates  to 
80  many  curve  lines,  whose  areas  are  discovered  by  the  common  methods. 
Q.E.D. 

Example  1.  K  the  centripetal  force  tending  to  the  several  particles  of 
the  sphere  be  reciprocally  as  the  distance ;  instead  of  V  write  PE  the  dis- 
tance, then  2PS  X  LD  for  PE« ;  and  DN  will  become  as  SL  —  i  LD  — 

-gv-g.    Suppose  DN  equal  to  its  double  2SL  —  LD i-^ ;   and  2SL 

the  given  part  of  the  ordinate  drawn  into  the  length  AB  will  describe  the 
rectangular  area  2SL  X  AB ;  and  the  indefinite  part  LD,  drawn  perpen- 
dicularly into  the  same  length  with  a  continued  motion,  in  such  sort  as  in 
its  motion  one  way  or  another  it  may  either  by  increasing  or  decreasing  re- 

LB«-LA« 

main  always  equal  to  the  length  LD,  will  describe  the  area 5 , 

that  is,  the  area  SL  X  AB ;  which  taken  from  the  former  area  2SL  X 

AT  R 

AB,  leaves  the  area  SL  X  AB.    But  the  third  part  -^-|:r-,  drawn  after  the 

same  manner  with  a  continued  motion  perpendicularly  into  the  same  length, 

will  describe  the  area  of  an  hyperbola,  which  subducted  ^  f^ 

from  the  area  SL  X  AB  will  leave  ANB  the  area  sought. 

Whence  arises  this  construction  of  the  Problem.     At 

the  points,  L,  A,  B,  erect  the  perpendiculars  L/,  Aa,  Bb ; 

making  Aa  equal  to  LB,  and  Bb  equal  to  LA.     Making 

U  and  LB  asymptotes,  describe  through  the  points  a,  b,  ^^^-^ 
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iihe  hyperbolic  curve  ofr.    And  the  chord  ba  being  drawDi  will  inclose  the 
area  aba  equal  to  the  area  sought  ANB. 

Example  2.  K  the  centripetal  force  tending  to  the  Boveni  particles  of 
the  sphere  be  reciprocally  as  the  cube  of  the  distance^  or  (which  is  the  same 

PE» 

thing)  as  that  cube  applied  to  any  given  plane ;  write^-r^  for   V,  and 

2PS  X  LD  for  PE«;   and  DN  will  become  as  ^  ^  f^      ^' 

ALB  X  AS« 

2PS  X  LD«  *^*  ^  (because  PS,  AS,  SI  are  continually  proportional),  u 

LSI  _  ALB  X  SI 

LD        *^^~     2LD»     ' 

LSI 

length  AB,  the  first  j^  will  generate  the  area  of  an  hyperbola;  the  seo- 

ALB  X  SI  ALB  X  SI 

wid  iSr the  area  JAB  X  SI;  the  third —gj-g^ — thearea- 


If  we  draw  then  these  three  parts  into 


ALB  X  SI 
2LB 


2LA 

-,  that  is,  |AB  X  SL    From  the  first  snbdnct  the  sum  of  the 


second  and  third,  and  there  will  remain  ANB,  the  area  sought    Whence 

arises  this  construction  of  the  problem.    At  the  points  L,  A,  S,  B,  erect 
^  a  the  perpendiculars  L/  Aa  Ss,  Bb,  of  which  suppose  Ss 

equal  to  SI ;  and  through  the  point  s,  to  the  asymptote9 
L/,  LB,  describe  the  hyperbola  asb  meeting  the 
perpendiculars  Aa,  Bb,  in  a  and  b ;  and  the  rectangle 
2ASI,  subducted  from  the  hyberbolic  area  Aew6B,will 

iTa    T     s         &  leave  ANB  the  area  sought 
Example  S.  If  the  centripetal  force  tending  to  the  several  particles  of 

the  spheres  decrease  in  a  quadruplicate  ratio  of  the  distance  from  the  pa^ 

tides ;  write  ^rf^  for  V,  then  >/  2PS  +  LD  for  PE,  and  DN  wiU  become 


SI»  X  SL 
«s  :ks7—  X 


1 


SI» 


SI»   X  ALB 


1 


y/2Sl     ^\/U)*      2v'2SI^^/LD  2^/281       "^  ^LD»' 

These  three  parts  drawn  into  the  length  AB,  produce  so  many  areas,  m 

2SI'  X  SL  .  1  ^r^ 

^/2SI         "**°    v/LA        y/W' 

SI»     .  , 

— 5gj  into   y/  LB  —  ^/  LA ;  and 


1 


Sl»    X   ALB.       1 

3^281       "'**'v/LA»~;7LB^- 

And  these  after  dne  redaction  eome 

2SI»  X  SL 

jj ,  SI«,  and  SI»  + 


forth 
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2SI'  4SI' 

-Qfj*    And  these  by  subducting  the  last  from  the  first,  become  -^Tt* 

Therefore  the  entire  force  with  which  the  corpuscle  P  is  attracted  towards 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  is  ashpr  i  that  is,  reciprocally  as  PS*    X  PL 

Q.E.L 

By  the  same  method  one  may  determine  the  attraction  of  a  corpuscle 
situate  within  the  sphere,  but  more  expeditiously  by  the  following  Theorem. 

PROPOSITION  LXXXIL  THEOREM  XLL 
In  a  sphere  described  about  the  centre  S  with  the  interval  S  A,  if  there  be 
taken  SI,  SA,  SP  continiudly  proportioned  ;  I  say,  that  the  attraction 
of  a  corpuscle  within  the  sphere  in  any  place  lis  to  its  attraction  without 
the  sphere  in  the  place  P  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  subduplicate 
ratio  of  IS,  PS,^  the  distances  from  the  centre,  and  the  svhduplicate 
ratio  of  the  centripetal  forces  tending  to  the  centre  in  those  places  P 
and  L 

As  if  the  centripetal  forces  of  the 
particles  of  the  sphere  be  reciprocally 
as  the  distances  of  the  corpuscle  at- 
tracted by  them ;  the  force  with  which 
the  corpuscle  situate  in  I  is  attracted  P 
by  the  entire  sphere  will  be  to  the 
force  with  which  it  is  attracted  in  P 
in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  subdu- 
plicate ratio  of  the  distance  SI  to  the  distance  SP,  and  the  subduplicate 
ratio  of  the  centripetal  force  in  the  place  I  arising  from  any  particle  in  the 
centre  to  the  centripetal  force  in  the  place  P  arising  from  the  same  particle  in 
the  centre ;  that  is,  in  the  subduplic&te  ratio  of  the  distances  SI,  SP  to  each 
other  reciprocally.  These  two  subduplicate  ratios  compose  the  ratio  of 
equality,  and  therefore  the  attractions  in  I  and  P  produced  by  the  whole 
sphere  are  equal.  By  the  like  calculation,  if  the  forces  of  the  particles  of 
the  sphere  are  reciprocally  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distances,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  attraction  in  I  is  to  the  attraction  in  P  as  the  distance  SP 
to  the  semi-diameter  SA  of  the  sphere.  If  those  forces  are  reciprocally  in 
a  triplicate  ratio  of  the  distances,  the  attractions  in  I  and  P  will  be  to  each 
other  as  SP*  to  SA* ;  if  in  a  quadruplicate  ratio,  as  SP^  to  SA^.  There- 
fore since  the  attraction  in  P  was  found  in  this  last  case  to  be  reciprocally 
as  PS'  X  PI,  the  attraction  in  I  will  be  reciprocally  as  SA'  X  PI,  that  is, 
because  SA'  is  given  reciprocally  as  PI.  And  the  progression  is  the  same 
in  infinitum.  ITie  demonstration  of  this  Theorem  is  as  follows : 
The  things  remaining  as  above  constructed„and  a  corpuscle  being  in  any 
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DE'  X  PS 

place  P,  the  ordinate  DN  was  found  to  be  as    pp  w  y"     Tlwrcliare  if 

IE  be  drawn,  that  ordinate  for  any  other  place  of  the  oorpuMle^  as  I,  will 

DE«  X  IS 

become  {mutatis  mutandis)  as    ^      y  >    Sappoee  the  oentripeiai  fena 

flowing  from  any  point  of  the  sphere,  as  E2,  to  be  to  each  other  at  the  d»- 
ttmces  IE  and  PE  as  PE"  to  IE"  (where  the  number  n  denotes  the  index 

r\i2<t  w  pa 

of  the  powers  of  PE  and  IE),  and  those  ordinates  will  become  as  5=; pg; 

DE»  X  IS 

and  TB fon  ^liose  ratio  to  each  other  isasPSxIExI&toISx 

PE  X  PE".  Because  SI,  SE,  SP  are  in  continued  proportion,  the  tri- 
atigles  SPE,  SEI  are  alike ;  and  thence  IE  is  to  PE  as  IS  t9  SE  or  Si. 
For  the  ratio  of  IE  to  PE  write  the  ratio  of  IS  to  SA ;  and  the  ratio  of 
the  ordinates  becomes  that  of  PS  x  IE°  to  SA  X  PE».  But  the  ratio  of 
^S  to  SA  is  subduplicate  of  that  of  the  distances  PS,  SI ;  and  die  ratio  of 
IE''  to  PE°  (because  IE  is  to  PE  as  IS  to  SA)  is  subduplicate  of  that  of 
the  forces  at  the  distances  PS,  IS.  Therefore  the  ordinatesf,  and  conse- 
quently the  areas  which  the  ordinates  describe,  and  the  attractions  propo^ 
tional  to  them,  are  in  a  ratio  compotmded  of  those  subduplicate  ratios, 

PROPOSITION  LXXXm,    PROBLEM  XLH. 

Th  find  the  force  with  which  a  corpuscle  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  sphen 
is  attracted  towards  any  segment  of  that  sphere  whatsoever. 

Rfs^  Let  P  be  a  body  in  the  centre  of  that  sphere  and 

RBSD  a  segment  thereof  contained  under  the  plane 
RDS, and  thesphserical superficies  RBS.  Let  DB becnt 
in  F  by  a  spha^rical  superficies  EFG  described  from  the 
centre  P,  and  let  the  segment  be  divided  into  the  parts 
.  B  BREFGS,  FEDG.  Let  us  suppose  that  segment  to 
be  not  a  purely  mathematical  but  a  physical  superficies, 
having  some,  but  a  perfectly  inconsiderable  thickneaSi 
^  Let  that  thickness  be  called  O,  and  (by  what  Archi- 
medes has  demonstrated)  that  superficies  will  be  as 
PF  X  DF  X  O.  Let  us  suppose  besides  the  attrac- 
tive forces  of  the  particles  of  the  sphere  to  be  reciprocally  as  that  power  of 
tfie  distances,  of  which  n  is  index ;  and  the  force  with  which  the  superficies 

DE»  X  O 


EFQ  attracts- the  body  P  will  be  (by  Prop.  LXXIX)  as 
2DP  X  0        DF»  X  O 


PF" 


that 


^  ^  uu-r. 


PPo_l 


— ppTn — •    Let  the  perpendicular  FN  drawn  into 
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0  be  proportional  to  this  quantity ;  and  the  curnlinear  area  BDI,  which 
the  ordinate  FN,  drawn  through  the  length  DB  with  a  continued  motion 
vill  describe  will  be  as  the  whole  force  with  which  the  whole  s^ment 
KBSD  attracts  the  body  P.    CI.E.L 

PROPOSITION  LXXXIV.    PROBLEM  XLIIL 
Jhjind  the  force  with  which  a  corpuscle,  placed  toithnut  the  centre  of  a 

sphere  in  the  clxis  of  any  segment,  is  attracted  by  that  segment. 

Let  the  body  P  placed  in  the  axis  ADB  of 
Hie  dement  EKK  be  attracted  by  that  seg- 
■tent.  About  the  centre  P,  witli  the  interval 
PE,  let  the  spharical  superficies  EFK  be  de-  £ 
seribed;  and  let  it  divide  the  s^ment  into 
two  parts  EBKFE  and  EFKDK  Find  the 
force  of  the  first  of  those  parts  by  Prop. 
LXXXI,  and  the  fbroe  of  the  latter  part  by 
Prop.  LXXXIII,  and  the  sum  of  the  forces  will,  be  the  force  of  the  whole 
iqgment  EBKDE.    QJU. 

SCHOLIUM,    ^ 

The  attractions  of  sphierical  bodies  being  now  explained,  it  comes  next 
in  order  to  treat  of  the  laws  of  attraction  in  other  bodies  consisting  in  like 
manner  of  attractive  particles;  but  to  treat  of  them  particularly  is  not  neces- 
sary to  my  design.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  subjoin  some  general  proposi- 
tions relating  to  the  forces  of  such  bodies,  and  the  motions  thence  arising, 
because  the  knowledge  of  these  will  be  of  some  little  use  in  philosophical 
inquiries. 


SECTION  xra. 

Of  the  attractive  forces  of  bodies  which  are  not  of  a  sphterical  figure. 

PROPOSITION  LXXXV.    THEOREM  XLIL 
If  a  body  be  attracted  by  another,  and  its  attraction  be  vastly  stronger 
when  it  is  contiguous  to  the  attracting  body  than  when  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  a  vety  small  interval;  the  forces  of  the 
particles  of  the  attracting  body  decrease,  in  the  recess  of  the  body  at- 
tracted, in  mere  than  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distance  of  the  particles. 
For  if  the  forces  decrease  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distances  from  the 
particles,  the  attraction  towards  a  sphaerical  body  being  (by  Prop.  LXXIV) 
reciprocally  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  attracted  body  from  the 
centre  of  the  sphere,  will  not  be  sensibly  increased  by  the  contact,  and  it 
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will  be  still  less  increased  by  it,  if  the  attraction,  in  the  recess  of  the  body 
attracted,  decreases  in  a  still  less  proportion.  The  proposition,  therefore, 
is  evident  concerning  attractive  spheres.  And  the  case  is  the  sanoie  of  con- 
cave spha^rical  orbs  attracting  external  bodies.  And  much  more  does  it 
appear  in  orbs  that  attract  bodies  placed  within  them,  because  there  the 
attractions  diffused  through  the  cavities  of  those  orbs  are  (by  Prop.  LXX) 
destroyed  by  contrary  attractions,  and  therefore  have  no  effect  even  in  the 
place  of  contact  Now  if  from  these  spheres  and  sph»rioal  orbs  we  take 
away  any  parts  remote  from  the  place  of  contact,  and  add  new  parts  any 
where  at  pleasure,  we  may  change  the  figures  of  the  attractive  bodies  it 
pleasure ;  but  the  parts  added  or  taken  away,  being  remote  from  the  place 
of  contact,  will  cause  no  remarkable  excess  of  the  attraction  arising  from 
the  contact  of  the  two  bodies.  Therefore  the  proposition  holds  good  in 
bodies  of  all  figures.    CI.E.D. 

PROPOSITION  LXXXVL    THEOREM  XLIBL 

If  the  forces  of  t/ie  particles  of  which  an  attractive  body  is  composed  dt- 
crease,  in  the  recess  of  the  attractive  body,  in  a  trijdicate  or  more  than 
a  triplicate  ratio  of  the  distance  from  the  particles,  the  attraction  wiU 
be  vastly  stronger  in  the  point  of  contact  than  when  the  attracting  and 
attracted  bodies  are  separated  from  each  other,  though  by  never  so 
small  an  interval. 

For  that  the  attraction  is  infinitely  increased  when  the  attracted  corpus- 
cle comes  to  touch  an  attracting  sphere  of  this  kind,  appears,  by  the  soln- 
tion  of  Problem  XLI,  exhibited  in  the  second  and  third  Examples.  The 
same  will  also  appear  "(by  comparing  those  Examples  and  Theorem  XLI 
together)  of  attractions  of  bodies  made  towards  concavo-convex  orbs,  whether 
the  attracted  bodies  be  pTaced  without  the  orbs,  or  in  the  cavities  within 
them.  And  by  addinjr  to  or  taking  from  those  spheres  and  orbs  any  at- 
tractive matter  any  where  without  the  place  of  contact,  so  that  the  attrac- 
tive bodies  may  receive  any  assigned  figure,  the  Proposition  will  hold  good 
of  all  bodies  universally.    CI.E.D. 

PROPOSITION  LXXXVn.  THEOREM  XLIV. 
If  two  bodies  similar  to  each  other,  and  consisting  of  matter  equally  at- 
tractive^  attract  separately  two  corpuscles  proportional  to  those  bodies, 
and  in  a  like  situation  to  them,  the  accelerative  attractions  of  the  cor- 
ptisvles  towards  the  entire  bodies  will  be  as  the  cuxclerative  attractions 
of  the  corpuscles  toiaards  particles  of  the  bodies  proportiotud  to  the 
wholes,  atul  alike  situated  in  them. 

For  if  the  bodies  are  divided  into  particles  proportional  to  the  wholes, 
and  alike  situated  in  them,  it  will  be,  as  the  attraction  towards  any  parti- 
cle of  one  of  the  bodies  to  the  attraction  towards  the  correspondent  particle 
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in  the  other  body,  so  are  the  attractions  towards  the  several  particles  of  the 
first  body,  to  the  attractions  towards  the  several  correspondent  particles  of 
the  other  body ;  and,  by  composition,  so  is  the  attraction  towards  the  first 
whole  body  to  the  attraction  towards  the  second  whole  body.    CI.E.D. 

Cor.  1 .  Therefore  if,  as  ]bhe  distances  of  the  corpuscles  attracted  increase, 
the  attractive  forces  of  the  particles  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  any  power 
of  the  distances,  the  accelerative  attractions  towards  the  whole  bodies  will 
be  as  the  bodies  directly,  and  those  powers  of  the  distances  inversely.  As 
if  the  forces  of  the  particles  decrease  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distances 
from  the  corpuscles  attracted,  and  the  bodies  are  as  A  ^  and  B',  and  there- 
fore both  the  cubic  sides  of  Uie  bodies,  and  the  distance  of  the  attracted 
corpuscles  from  the  bodies,  are  as  A  and  B ;  the  accelerative  attractions 

A^        B' 

towards  the  bodies  will  be  asT^  and  ^,  that  is,  as  A  and  B  the  cubic 

sides  of  those  bodies.    K  the  forces  of  the  particles  decrease  in  a  triplicate 

ratio  of  the  distances  from  the  attracted  corpuscles,  the  accelerative  attrac- 

A'        B' 
tions  towards  the  whole  bodies  will  be  as  t-^  and  ^rj,  that  is,  equaL    Kthe 

forces  decrease  in  a  quadruplicate  ratio,  the  attractions  towards  the  bodies 

A*        B' 

will  be  as  -T-^  and  ^,  that  is,  reciprocally  as  the  cubic  sides  A  and  B. 

And  so  in  other  cases. 

Cor.  2.  Hence,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  forces  with  which  like  bodies 
attract  corpuscles  similarly  situated,  may  be  collected  the  ratio  of  the  de- 
crease of  the  attractive  forces  of  the  particles  as  the  attracted  corpuscle 
recedes  from  them ;  if  so  be  that  decrease  is  directly  or  inversely  in  any 
ratio  of  the  distances.* 

PROPOSITION  LXXXVIIL    THEOREM  XLV. 

Iftlue  attractive  forces  of  the  equdl  particles  of  any  body  be  as  the  dis- 
tance  of  the  places  from  the  particles,  the  force  of  the  whole  body  wiU 
tend  to  its  centre  of  gravity  ;  and  vnll  be  the  same  with  the  force  of 
a  globe,  consisting  of  similar  and  equal  f natter,  and  having  its  centre 
in  the  centre  of  gravity. 
Let  the  particles  A,  B,  of  the  body  RSTV  at- 
tract any  corpuscle  Z  with  forces  which,  suppos-J 
ing  the  particles  to  be  equal  between  themselves,      •.>: 
are  as  the  distances  AZ,  BZ ;  but,  if  they  are 
supposed  unequal,  are  as  those  particles  and 
their  distances  AZ,  BZ,  conjunctly,  or  (if  I  may 
80  speak)  as  those  particles  drawn  into  their  dis- 
tances AZ,  BZ  respectively.    And  let  those  forces  be  expressed  by  the 
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contents  under  A  X  AZ,  and  B  X  BZ.  Join  AB,  and  lei  it  be  cut  in  6, 
80  that  AG  may  be  to  BG  as  the  partide  B  to  the  particle  A ;  and  G 
will  be  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  particles  A  and  B.  The  force 
A  X  AZ  will  (by  Cor.  2,  of  the  Laws)  be  resolyed  into  thefprces  A  X  GZ 
and  A  X  AG;  and  the  force  B  X  BZ  into  the  forces  B  X  GZ  and  B  X 
BG.  Now  the  forces  A  X  AG  and  B  X  BG,  because  A  is  proportional  to 
B,  and  BG  to  AG,  are  equal,  and  therefore  haying  contrary  dbections  de- 
stroy one  another.  There  remain  then  the  forces  A  X  GZ  and  B  X  GZ. 
These  tend  from  Z  towards  the  c^tre  G,  and  compose  the  force  A  +  B 
X  GZ ;  that  is,  the  same  force  as  if  the  attractive  particles  A  and  B  wen 
placed  in  their  common  centre  of  gravity  G,  composing  there  a  litde  globe. 

By  the  same  reasoning,  if  there  be  added  a  third  particle  C,  and  the 
force  of  it  be  compounded  with  the  force  A  +  B  X  GZ  tending  to  the  cen- 
tre G,  the  force  thence  arising  will  tend  to  the  common  centre  of  gravitj 
of  that  globe  in  G  and  of  the  particle  C ;  that  is,  to  the  common  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  three  particles  A,  B,  C ;  and  will  be  the  same  as  if  Aat 
globe  and  the  particle  C  were  placed  in  that  common  centre  composing  a 
greater  globe  there;  and  so  we  may  go  on  in  infinitum.  Therefore 
the  whole  force  of  all  the  particles  of  any  body  whatever  RSTV  is  the 
same  as  if  that  body,  without  removing  its  centre  of  gravity,  were  to  put 
on  the  form  of  a  globe.     Q.E.D. 

Cor.  Hence  the  motion  of  the  attracted  body  Z  will  be  the  same  as  if 
the  attracting  body  RSTV  were  spherical ;  and  therefore  if  that  attract- 
ing body  be  either  at  rest,  or  proceed  uniformly  in  a  right  line,  the  body 
attract^  will  move  in  an  ellipsis  having  its  centre  in  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  attracting  body. 

PROPOSITION  LXXXIX.    THEOREM  XLVL 

If  there  be  several  bodies  consisting  of  eqtial  particles  whose  forces  are 
as  the  distances  of  the  places  from  each,  the  force  compounded  of  aH 
the  forces  by  which  any  corpuscle  is  attracted  will  tend  to  the  comnm 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  attracting  bodies  ;  and  will  be  the  same  as  if 
those  attracting  bodies,  preserving  their  common  centre  of  gravitj/j 
shoidd  unite  there,  and  be  formed  into  a  globe. 
This  is  demonstrated  after  the  same  manner  as  the  forgoing  Propori- 
tion. 

OoR.  Therefore  the  motion  of  the  attracted  body  will  be  the  same  as  if 
the  attracting  bodies,  preserving  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  should 
unite  there,  and  be  formed  into  a  globe.  And,  therefore,  if  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  attracting  bodies  be  either  at  rest,  or  proceed  uni- 
formly in  a  right  line,  the  attracted  body  will  move  in  an  ellipsis  having 
its  centre  in  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  attracting  bodies. 
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PROPOSITION  XC.    PROBLEM  XLIV. 

]^  to  the  several  points  of  any  circle  there  tend  eqtud  centripetal  forces, 
increasing  or  decreasing  in  any  ratio  of  the  distances;  it  is  required 
to  find  the  force  with  which  a  corpusde  is  attracted,  that  is,  situate 
any  where  in  a  right  line  which  stands  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  circle  at  its  centre. 

Suppose  a  circle  to  be  described  about  the  cen-  ^ 

tre  A  with  any  interval  AD  in  a  plane  to  which 
the  right  line  AP  is  perpendicular ;  and  let  it  be 
required  to  find  the  force  with  which  a  corpuscle 
P  is  attracted  towards  the  same.  From  any  point 
E  of  the  circle,  to  the  attracted  corpuscle  P,  let 
there  be  drawn  the  right  line  PE.  In  the  right 
line  PA  take  PF  equal  to  PE,  and  make  a  per- 
pendicular FK,  erected  at  F,  to  be  as  the  force 
with  which  the  point  E  attracts  the  corpuscle  P. 
And  let  the  curve  line  IKL  be  the  locus  of  the  point  K.  Let  that  curve 
meet  the  plane  of  the  circle  in  L.  In  PA  take  PH  equal  to  PD,  and  erect 
the  perpendicular  HI  meeting  that  curve  in  I ;  and  the  attraction  of  the 
corpuscle  P  towards  the  circle  will  be  as  the  area  AHIL  drawn  into  the 
altitude  AP.     Q.E.L 

For  let  there  be  taken  in  AE  a  very  small  line  Ec.  Join  Pe,  and  in  PE, 
PA  take  PC,  Ff  equal  to  Pe.  And  because  the  force,  with  which  any 
point  E  of  the  annulus  described  about  the  centre  A  with  the  interval  AE 
in  the  aforesaid  plane  attracts  to  itself  the  body  P,  is  supposed  to  be  as 
FK ;  and,  therefore,  the  force  with  which  that  point  attracts  the  body  P 

AP  X  FK 
towards  A  is  as  — „ — ;  and  the  force  with  which  the  whole  annulus 

AP  X  FK  ' 
attracts  the  body  P  towards  A  is  aa  the  annulus  and p^ conjunct- 
ly ;  and  that  annulus  also  is  as  the  rectangle  under  the  radius  AE  and  the 
breadth  Ee,  and  this  rectangle  (because  PE  and  AE,  Ee  and  CE  are  pro- 
portional) is  equal  to  the  rectangle  PE  X  CE  or  PE  X  Ff;  the  force 
with  which  that  annulus  attracts  the  body  P  towards  A  will  be  as  PE  X 

AP  X  FK 

Ff  and p^ —  conjunctly ;  that  is,  as  the  content  under  Ff  X  FK  X 

AP,  or  as  the  area  FK^  drawn  into  AP.    And  therefore  the  sum  of  the 
forces  with  which  all  the  annuli,  in  the  circle  described  about  the  centre  A 
with  the  interval  AD,  attract  the  body  P  towards  A,  is  as  the  whole  area 
AHIKL  drawn  into  AP.    Q.E.D. 
Cob.  1.  Hence  if  the  forces  of  the  points  decrease  in  the  duplicate  ratio 
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of  the  distances,  that  is,  if  FK  be  as  ^pq-,  and  therefore  the  area  AHIKL 
as  p^  —  p|j  ;  the  attraction  of  the  corpuscle  P  towards  the  circle 


win 


-         ^         PA     .      .         AH 
he  as  1  —  pg;  that  IS,  as  pjj 

Cor.  2.  And  universally  if  the  forces  of  the  points  at  the  distances  D  be 

reciprocally  as  any  power  D"  of  the  distances ;  that  is,  if  FK  be  as  ^rj 

and  therefore  the  area  AHIEL  as  p.^ ^  — -  p^^^ , ;  the  attraction 

of  the  corpuscle  P  towards  the  circle  will  be  as  =rr= r  —  ^tt i. 

*^  PA" — »      PH° — ^ 

Cor.  3.  And  if  the  diameter  of  the  circle  be  increased  in  infinUum,  and 
the  number  n  be  greater  than  unity ;  the  attraction  of  the  corpuscle  P  to- 
wards the  whole  infinite  plane  will  be  reciprocally  as  PA**  —  ',  because  the 

PA 

other  term  p^^ ^  vanishes. 

PROPOSITION  XCL    PROBLEM  XLV. 

To  find  the  attraction  of  a  corpusck  sittiate  in  the  axis  of  a  round  solid, 
to  whose  several  points  there  tend  equal  centripetal  forces  decreasing 
in  any  ratio  of  the  distances  whatsoever. 

Let  the  corpuscle  P,  situate  in  the  axis  AB 
of  the  solid  DECG,  be  attracted  towards  that 
solid.  Let  the  solid  be  cut  by  any  circle  as 
RFS,  perpendicular  to  the  axis ;  and  in  its 
semi-diameter  FS,  in  any  plane  PALKB  pass- 
ing through  the  axis,  let  there  be  taken  (by 
Prop.  XC)  the  length  FK  proportional  to  the 
force  with  which  the  corpuscle  P  is  attracted 
towards  that  circle.  Let  the  locus  of  the  point 
K  be  the  curve  line  LKI,  meeting  the  planes  of  the  outermost  circles  AL 
and  BI  in  L  and  I ;  and  the  attraction  of  the  corpuscle  P  towards  the 
solid  will  be  as  the  area  LABI.    Q.E.I. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  if  the  solid  be  a  cylinder  described  by  the  paralldogram 
ADEB  revolved  about  the  axis  AB,  and  the  centripetal  forces  tending  to 
the  several  points  be  reciprocally  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the 
points ;  the  attraction  of  the  corpuscle  P  towards  this  cylinder  will  be  as 
AB  —  PE  -f  PD.    For  the  ordinate  FK  (by  Cor.  1,  Prop.  XC)  will  be 

PF 

as  1  —  pp.    The  part  1  of  this  quantity,  drawn  into  the  length  AB, de- 
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BCiibeB  the  area  1  X  AB ;  and  the  other  part 

PP 

pp  y  drawn  into  the  length  PB  describes  the 

area  1  into  PE  —  AD  (as  may  be  easily     j^ 
shewn  from  the  qnadratnre  of  the  cnrre 
LKI);  and,  in  like  manner,  the  same  part 
drawn  into  the  length  PA  describes  the  area 

1  into  PD  —  AD,  and  drawn  into  AB,  the 
difference  of  PB  and  PA,  describes  1  into  PE  —  PD,  the  difference  of  the 
areas.  From  the  first  content  1  x  AB  take  away  the  last  content  1  into 
PE  —  PD,  and  there  will  remain  the  area  LABI  equal  to  1  into 
AB  —  PE  +  PD.  Therefore  the  force^  being  proportional  to  this  area, 
isasAB  — PE  +  PD. 

Cor.  2.  Hence  also  is  known  the  force 
by  which  a  spheroid  AGBC  attracts  any 
body  P  situate  externally  in  its  axis  AB. 
Let  NERM  be  a  conic  section  whose  or- 
dinate ER  perpendicular  to  PE  may  be 
always  equal  to  the  length  of  the  line  PD, 
continually  drawn  to  the  point  D  in 
which  that  ordinate  cuts  the  spheroid. 
Prom  the  vertices  A,  B,  of  the  spheriod, 
let  there  be  erected  to  its  axis  AB  the  perpendiculars  AK,  BM,  respectively 
equal  to  AP,  BP,  and  therefore  meeting  the  conic  section  in  K  and  M ;  and 
join  KM  cutting  off  from  it  the  segment  KMRK.  Let  S  be  the  centre  of  the 
spheroid,  and  SC  its  greatest  semi-diameter ;  and  the  force  with  which  the 
spheroid  attracts  the  body  P  will  be  to  the  force  with  which  a  sphere  describ- 
ed with  the  diameter  AB  attracts  the  same  body  as  - 

.   ^     AS' 
IS  tO: 


3PS> 


PS«+CS»— AS> 
And  by  a  calculation  founded  on  the  same  principles  may  be 


found  the  forces  of  the  segments  of  the  spheroid. 

CoR.  3.  If  the  corpuscle  be  placed  within  the  spheroid  and  in  its  axis, 
the  attraction  will  be  as  its  distance  from  the  centre.  This  may  be  easily 
collected  from  the  following  reasoning,  whether 
the  particle  be  in  the  axis  or  in  any  other  given 
diameter.  Let  AGOF  be  an  attracting  sphe- 
roid, S  its  centre,  and  P  the  body  attracted. 
Through  the  body  P  let  there  be  drawn  the 
semi- diameter  SPA,  and  two  right  lines  DE, 
FG  meeting  the  spheroid  in  D  and  E,  F  and 
G  ;  and  let  PCM,  HLN  be  the  superficies  of 
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two  interior  spheroids  similar  and  concentrical  to  the  exterior,  the  first  of 
which  passes  through  the  body  P,  and  cuts  the  right  lines  DE,  FG  in  B 
and  C ;  and  the  latter  cuts  the  same  right  lines  in  H  and  I,  K  and  L 
Let  the  spheroids  have  all  one  common  axis,  and  the  parts  of  the  right 
lines  intercepted  on  both  sides  DP  and  BE,  FP  and  CG,  DH  and  IE,FK 
and  LG,  will  be  mutually  equal ;  because  the  right  lines  DE,  PB,  and  Hl^ 
are  bisected  in  the  same  point,  as  are  also  the  right  lines  FG,  PC,  and  KL 
Conceive  now  DPF,  EPG  to  represent  opposite  cones  described  with  the 
infinitely  small  vertical  angles  DPF,  EPG,  and  the  lines  DH,  EI  to  be 
infinitely  small  also.  Then  the  particles  of  the  cones  DHKF,  GLIE,  cnt 
off  by  the  spheroidical  superficies,  by  reason  of  the  equality  of  the  lines  DH 
and  EI,  will  be  to  one  another  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the  body 
P,  and  will  therefore  attract  that  corpuscle  equally.  And  by  a  like  rea- 
soning if  the  spaces  DPF,  EGCB  be  divided  into  particles  by  the  superfi- 
cies of  innumerable  similar  spheroids  concentric  to  the  former  and  having 
one  common  axis,  all  these  particles  will  equally  attract  on  both  sides  the 
body  P  towards  contrary  parts.  Therefore  the  forces  of  the  cone  DPF, 
and  of  the  conic  segment  EGCB,  are  equal,  and  by  their  contrariety  de- 
stroy each  other.  And  the  case  is  the  same  of  the  forces  of  all  the  matter 
that  lies  without  the  interior  spheroid  PCBM.  Therefore  the  body  P  is 
attracted  by  the  interior  spheroid  PCBM  alone,  and  therefore  (by  Cor.  3, 
Prop.  T.XXII)  its  attraction  is  to  the  force  with  which  the  body  A  is  at- 
tracted by  the  whole  spheroid  AGOD  as  the  distance  PS  to  the  distance 
AS.    aE.D. 

PROPOSITION  XCU.    PROBLEM  XLVL 

An  attracting  body  being  give?ij  it  is  reqtiired  to  find  the  ratio  of  the  de- 
crease of  the  centripetal  forces  tending  to  its  several  points. 
The  body  given  must  be  formed  into  a  sphere,  a  cylinder,  or  some  regu- 
lar figure,  whose  law  of  attraction  answering  to  any  ratio  of  decrease  may 
be  found  by  Prop.  LXXX,  liXXXI,  and  XCI.  Then,  by  experiments, 
the  force  of  the  attractions  must  be  found  at  several  distances,  and  the  law 
of  attraction  towards  the  whole,  made  known  by  that  means,  will  give 
the  ratio  of  the  decrease  of  the  forces  of  the  several  parts ;  which  was  to 
be  found. 

PROPOSITION  XCra.    THEOREM  XLVH. 

{{fa  9olid  be  plane  on  one  side,  and  infinitely  extended  on  aU  other  sides^ 
«mI  consist  of  equal  particles  equally  attractive,  whose  forces  decrease, 
im  ilm  recess  from  the  solid,  i7i  the  ratio  of  any  power  greater  than  the 
I  of  the  distances  ;  and  a  corpuscle  placed  towards  either  part  of 
\  is  attracted  by  the  force  of  the  whole  solid  ;  I  say,  thai  the 
t  force  of  the  whole  solid,  in  the  recess  from  its  plane  superfi- 
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cie^j  will  decrm^  in  the  ratio  of  a  power  wfwse  side  is  the  distance  of 

the  corptiscie  from  the  piane^  and  Us  index  less  by  3  than  the  index  of 

ike  politer  of  tJte  distances. 

Case  1.  Let  LG/ be  the  plane  hy  ^hich 
the  solid  is  terminated.  Let  the  soHd 
lie  on  that  hand  of  the  plane  that  is  to- 
wardj  I,  and  let  it  be  reaolved  into  in- . 
niamerable  planes  ^HM,  nlN,  cjKOj 
dtc..,  pamllel  to  GJj*  And  first  let  the 
attracted  body  C  be  placed  without  the 
solid-  Let  there  be  drawn  CGHl  per- 
pendicular to  those  innumerable  planes, 
and  let  the  attractive  forces  of  the  point3  of  the  solid  decrease  in  the  ratio 
of  a  power  of  the  distances  whose  index  is  the  number  n  not  less  than  3. 
Therefore  (by  Cor-  3,  Pfop.  XC)  the  force  with  which  any  plane  mHM 
attracts  the  point  C  is  reeiprnimlly  as  CIP — ^  In  the  plane  mHM  take  the 
length  HM  reciprocally  proportional  to  OH"—*,  and  that  force  will  be  as 
HM.  In  like  manner  in  the  sereral  planes  /GL,  nIN,  oKO,  &c.,  take  the 
lengths  GL,  IN,  KG,  <fcc.,  reciprocally  proportional  to  CG"— «,  CI"— », 
€£"—  ',  &c^  and  the  forces  of  those  planes  will  be  as  the  lengths  so  taken, 
and  therefore  the  sum  of  the  forces  as  the  snm  of  the  lengths,  that  is,  the 
force  of  the  whole  solid  as  the  area  GLOK  produced  infinitely  to?rardB 
OK.  Bat.  that  area  (by  the  knovm  methods  of  quadratures)  is  reciprocally 
as  CG°— ',  and  therefore  the  force  of  the  whole  solid  is  reciprocally  as 
CG°-».    aKD. 

Case  2.  Let  the  corpuscle  0  be  now  placed  on  that 
hand  of  the  plane  /GL  that  is  within  the  solid, 
and  take  the  distance  CK  equal  to  the  distance 
CG.  And  the  part  of  the  solid  LQ/oKO  termi- 
nated by  the  parallel  planes  /GL,  oKO,  ¥rill  at- 
tract the  corpuscle  C,  situate  in  the  middle,  neither 
one  way  nor  another,  the  contrary  actions  of  the 
opposite  points  destroying  one  another  by  reason  of 
their  equality.  Therefore  the  corpuscle  C  is  attracted  by  the  force  only 
of  the  solid  situate  beyond  the  plane  OK.  But  this  force  (by  Case  1)  is 
reciprocallyasCK"— ',  thatis,  (because  CG,  CK  are  equal)  reciprocally  as 
CG»-'.    Q.E.D. 

Cob.  1.  Hence  if  the  solid  LGIN  be  terminated  on  each  side  by  two  in- 
finite parallel  planes  LG,  IN,  its  attractive  force  is  known,  subducting 
from  the  attractive  force  of  the  whole  infinite  solid  LGKO  the  attractive 
force  of  the  more  distant  part  NIKO  infinitely  produced  towards  KO. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  more  distant  part  of  this  solid  be  rejected,  because  its  at- 
traction compared  with  the  attraction  of  the  nearer  part  is  incoivsidst^V'^ 
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the  attraction  of  that  nearer  part  will,  as  the  distance  increaseSi  decrease 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  power  CGr"— '. 

Cob.  3.  And  hence  if  any  finite  body,  plane  on  one  side,  attract  a  cor- 
puscle situate  over  against  the  middle  of  that  plane,  and  the  distance  between 
the  corpuscle  and  the  plane  compared  with  the  dimensions  of  the  attracting 
body  be  extremely  small ;  and  the  attracting  body  consist  of  homogaieous 
particles,  whose  attractive  forces  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  any  power  of  the 
distances  greater  than  the  quadruplicate;  the  attractive  force  of  the  whole 
body  will  decrease  very  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  a  power  whose  side  is  that 
very  small  distance,  and  the  index  less  by  3  than  the  index  of  the  former 
power.  This  assertion  does  not  hold  good,  however,  of  a  body  consisting 
of  particles  whose  attractive  forces  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  the  triplicate 
power  of  the  distances ;  because,  in  that  case,  the  attraction  of  the  remoter 
part  of  the  infinite  body  in  the  second  Corollary  is  always  infinitely  greater 
than  the  attraction  of  the  nearer  part 


SCHOLIUM. 

If  a  body  is  attracted  perpendicularly  towards  a  given  plane,  and  firom 
the  law  of  attraction  given,  the  motion  of  the  body  be  required ;  the  Pro- 
blem will  be  solved  by  seeking  (by  Prop.  XXXIX)  the  motion  of  the  body 
descending  in  a  right  line  towards  that  plane,  and  (by  Cor.  2,  of  the  Laws) 
compounding  that  motion  with  an  uniform  motion  performed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  lines  parallel  to  that  plane.  And,  on  the  contrary,  if  there  be  re- 
quired the  law  of  the  attraction  tending  towards  the  plane  in  perpendicu- 
lar directions,  by  which  the  body  may  be  caused  to  move  in  any  given 
curve  line,  the  Problem  will  be  solved  by  working  after  the  manner  of  the 
third  Problem. 

But  the  operations  may  be  contracted  by  resolving  the  ordinates  into 
converging  series.  As  if  to  a  base  A  the  length  B  be  ordinately  ap- 
plied in  any  given  angle,  and  that  length  be  as  any  power  of  the  hm 

A"^  :  and  there  be  sought  the  force  with  which  a  body,  either  attracted  to- 
wards the  base  or  driven  from  it  in  the  direction  of  that  ordinate,  may  be 
caused  to  move  in  the  curve  line  which  that  ordinate  always  describes  with 
its  superior  extremity ;  I  suppose  the  base  to  be  increased  by  a  very  small 

urt  O,  and  I  resolve  the  ordinate  A  +  0\'^  into  an  infinite  series  A-j  + 

^  m— n        771771 7/171  ^^.m— 2ii«  i-r  .i«. 

—  OA  "IT"  "I r> OOA  — ^p-  (fee,  and  I  suppose  the  force  propo^ 

^■jJ  to  the  term  of  this  series  in  which  O  is  of  two  dimensions,  that  is, 
A.h^wm^^^^-"  OOA^-.    Therefore  the  force  sought  is  as 
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PI  —  mn  .  m — 2n  1 .  ,    •      1  1 .  wifw  —  tnn  _  m — to 

^ —  A  —z — ^1  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  as B  —s—- 

nn  Tin 

if  the  ordinate  describe  a  parabola,  m  being  =  2,  and  n  =  1,  the  force 

U  be  as  the  given  quantity  2B^,  and  therefore  is  given.    Therefore  with 

;iven  force  the  body  will  move  in  a  parabola,  as  Galileo  has  demon- 

ated.    K  the  ordinate  describe  an  hyperbola^  m  being  =  0  —  1,  and  n 

1,  the  force  will  be  as  2A     '^  or  2B  =* ;  and  therefore  a  force  which  is  as  the 

)e  of  the  ordinate  will  cause  the  body  to  move  in  an  hyperbola.    But 

ving  this  kind  of  propositions,  I  shall  go  on  to  some  others  relating  to 

tion  which  I  have  not  yet  touched  upon. 


SECTION  XIV. 


^  the  motion  of  very  small  bodies  when  agitated  by  centripetal  forces 
tending  to  the  several  parts  of  any  very  great  body. 

PROPOSITION  XCIV.    THEOREM  XLVffl. 

two  similar  mediums  be  separated  from  each  other  by  a  space  termi- 
nated on  both  sides  by  parallel  planes,  and  a  body  in  its  passage 
through  that  space  be  attracted  or  impelled  perpendicularly  towards 
either  of  those  mediums,  and  not  agitated  or  hindered  by  any  other 
force  ;  and  the  attraction  be  every  where  the  same  at  equal  distances 
from,  either  plane,  taken  towards  the  same  hand  of  the  plane  ;  I  say^ 
that  tlie  sine  of  incidence  upon  either  plane  will  be  to  the  sine  of  emer- 
gence from  the  other  plane  in  a  given  ratio. 
Case  1.  Let  Aa  and  B6  be  two  parallel  planes,     nq 

i  let  the  body  light  upon  the  first  plane  Aa  in  A  \h B.    a 

5  direction  of  the  line  GH,  and  in  its  whole 

sage  through  the  intermediate  space  let  it  be 

racted  or  impelled  towards  the  medium  of  in- 

ence,  and  by  that  action  let  it  be  made  to  de- 

ibe  a  curve  line  HI,  and  let  it  emerge  in  the  di- 

tion  of  the  line  IK.     Let  there  be  erected  IM 

•pendicular  to  Bb  the  plane  of  emergence,  and 

©ting  the  line  of  incidence  GH  prolonged  in  M,  and  the  plane  of  inci- 

ice  Aa  in  R ;  and  let  the  line  of  emergence  KI  be  produced  and  meet 

tf  in  L.    About  the  centre  L,  with  the  interval  LI,  let  a  circle  be  de- 

ibed  cutting  both  HM  in  P  and  (i,  and  MI  produced  in  N ;  and,  first, 

the  attraction  or  impulse  be  supposed  uniform,  the  Curve  III  (by  what 

Meo  has  demonstrated)  l»e  a  parabola^  whose  property  is  that  of  a  rec- 
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tangle  under  its  ^ven  lattis  rectum  and  the  line  IM  is  eqnfil  to  the  square 
of  HM  ;  and  moreover  the  line  HM  will  be  bisected  m  1^.  Whence  if  to 
MI  tlicre  be  kt  fall  the  perpendicular  LO,  MO,  OR  will  be  equal;  and 
adding  the  equal  lines  ON,  01,  the  wholes  MN,  IR  will  be  equal  also. 
Therefore  since  IR  is  given,  MN  is  also  given,  and  the  rectangle  NMI  is 
to  the  rectangle  under  the  latns  rectum  and  131,  that  is,  to  HM^  in  a  rivea 
ratio.  But  the  re<;tangle  NMI  is  e*]nal  to  the  rectangle  PM(i,  that  is,  to 
the  difiference  of  the  squares  ]\IL^,and  PL^  or  LI^ ;  and  HM^  liath  a  givca 
ratio  to  its  fonrth  part  ML^;  therefore  the  ratio  of  ML^ —  LP  to  ML^  is  given, 
and  by  conversion  the  ratio  of  Ll^  to  ML%  and  its  anbduplicate,  the  ratio 
of  LI  to  ML.  But  in  every  triangle,  as  IjMI,  the  sines  of  the  angltsa  are 
proportional  to  the  opposite  sides.  Therefore  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  LMR  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  emergence  LIR  Ia 
given.     (i.E.D. 

Case  2.  Let  now  the  body  pag?  successively  through  several  spaces  tc^ 
minated  with  parallel  planes  AabBj  BAcC,  dec*,  and  let  it  be  acted  on  by  a 

force  which  is  uniform  in  each  of  them  separ- 

ately,  but  different  in  the  different  spaces;  and 

^  by  what  was  jusfc  demonstrated,  the  sine  of  tie 

— -^ — ^  ^,  ande  of  incidence  on  the  first  plane  Aa  is  to 


the  sine  of  emergence  from  the  second  plane  Bb 
in  a  given  ratio ;  and  this  sine  of  incidence  upon  the  second  plane  Eft  will 
be  to  the  sine  of  emergence  from  the  third  plane  Cc  in  a  given  ratio ;  and 
this  sine  to  the  sine  of  emergence  from  the  fonrth  plane  Ud  in  a  given  rv 
tio ;  and  so  on  iu  wfitntum  ;  and^  by  equality,  the  sine  of  incidence  on 
the  first  plane  to  the  sine  of  emergence  from  the  last  plane  in  a  given  ratia* 
Let  now  the  intervals  of  the  planes  be  diminished,  and  their  number  be  in- 
finitely increased,  so  that  the  action  of  attraction  or  impulse,  exerted  accori- 
ing  to  any  assigned  law,  may  become  continual,  and  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of 
incidence  on  the  first  plane  to  the  sine  of  emergence  from  the  la^t  plane 
being  all  along  given,  will  be  given  then  also.     Q^E.D. 


PROPOSITION  XCY.    THEOREM  XLIX. 


P 


T7ie  same  things  being  supposed^  I say^  that  the  velocitij  of  the  bodtf  Ji- 
fare  its  incidence  is  to  its  velocity  after  emergence  as  the  sine  of  emer- 
gence to  the  sine  of  incidtnce. 

Make  AH  and  \d  equal,  and  erect  the  perpM^H 
diculars  AG,  dK  meeting  the  lines  of  incidei^H 
and  emergence  GH,  IK,  in  G  and  K.  In  GH 
^  take  TH  cfinal  to  IK,  and  to  the  plane  Aa  let 
P  fall  a  perpendicular  Tt?.  And  (by  Cor,  2  of  the 
Laws  of  Motion)  let  the  motion  of  the  body  be 
resolved  into  two,  one  perpendicular  to  the  planes 
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Ao,  B6,  Cc,  &c,  and  another  parallel  to  them.  The  force  of  attraction  or 
impulse,  acting  in  directions  perpendicular  to  those  planes,  does  not  at  all 
alter  the  motion  in  parallel  directions ;  and  therefore  the  body  proceeding 
with  this  motion  will  in  equal  times  go  through  those  equal  parallel  inter- 
vals that  lie  between  the  line  AG  and  the  point  H,  and  between  the  point 
I  and  the  line  dK ;  that  is,  they  will  describe  the  lines  GH,  IK  in  equal 
times.  Therefore  the  velocity  before  incidence  is  to  the  velocity  after 
emergence  as  GH  to  IK  or  TH,  that  is,  as  AH  or  Id  to  rH,  that  is  (sup- 
posing TH  or  IK  radius),  as  the  sine  of  emergence  to  the  sine  of  inci- 
dence.   aE.D. 

PROPOSITION  XCVL    THEOREM  L. 

The  same  things  being  supposed^  and  that  the  motion  before  incidence  is 
sm/ter  than  afterwards  ;  1  say,  that  if  the  line  of  incidence  be  in- 
dined  contintmllj/j  the  body  will  be  at  last  reflected,  and  the  angle  of 
reflexion  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 
For  conceive  the  body  passing  between  the  parallel  planes  Aa,  B6,  Cc, 
&c.,-to  describe  parabolic  arcs  as  ^ove;    vfi  ^ 

and  let  those  arcs  be  HP,  PQ,  QR,  <fcc.  aJNji,  „/J^_:zi^ 

And  let  the  obliquity  of  the  line  of  inci-  g-         ^^^     -^i^  ^ 

dence  GH  to  the  first  plane  Aa  be  such  B  ^  ^ 

that  the  sine  of  incidence  may  be  to  the  radius  of  the  circle  whose  sine  it  is, 
in  the  same  ratio  which  the  same  sine  of  incidence  hath  to  the  sine  of  emer- 
gence from  the  plane  Dd  into  the  space  DrfeE ;  and  because  the  sine  of 
emergence  is  now  become  equal  to  radius,  the  angle  of  emergence  will  be  a 
right  one,  and  therefore  the  line  of  emergence  will  coincide  with  the  plane 
Dd.  Let  the  body  come  to  this  plane  in  the  point  R ;  and  because  the 
line  of  emergence  coincides  with  that  plane,  it  is  manifest  that  the  body  can 
proceed  no  farther  towards  the  plane  'Ee.  But  neither  can  it  proceed  in  the 
line  of  emergence  Rd;  because  it  is  perpetually  attracted  or  impelled  towards 
the  medium  of  incidence.  It  will  return,  therefore,  between  the  planes  Cc, 
Dd,  describing  an  arc  of  a  parabola  QR^,  whose  principal  vertex  (by  what 
Oalileo  has  demonstrated)  is  in  R,  cutting  the  plane  Cc  in  the  same  angle 
at  q,  that  it  did  before  at  Q ;  then  going  on  in  the  parabolic  arcs  qp,  ph, 
&c,  similar  and  equal  to  the  former  arcs  QP,  PH,  &c.,  it  will  cut  the  rest 
of  the  planes  in  the  same  angles  at  jt?,  A,  &c.,  as  it  did  before  in  P,  H,  &c., 
and  will  emerge  at  last  with  the  same  obliquity  at  h  with  which  it  first 
impinged  on  that  plane  at  H.  Conceive  now  the  intervals  of  the  planes 
Ao,  B6,  Cc,  Dd,  Ec,  &c.,  to  be  infinitely  diminished,  and  the  number  in- 
finitely increased,  so  that  the  action  of  attraction  or  impulse,  exerted  ac- 
oording  to  any  assigned  law,  may  become  continual;  and,  the  angle  of 
emergence  remaining  all  along  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  will  be 
equal  to  the  same  also  at  last.    QJI.D. 
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These  attractions  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  reflexions  and  refrac- 
tions of  light  made  in  a  given  ratio  of  the  secants,  as  wa3  discoYcred  by 
Snellius  ;  and  consequently  in  a  given  ratio  of  the  sines,  as  was  exhibited 
by  Des  Cartes.  For  it  is  now  certain  from  the  phenomena  of  JupU^z 
satellites,  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  different  astronomerSi  that  light 
is  propagated  in  succession,  and  requires  about  seven  or  eight  minutes  to 
travel  from  the  sun  to  the  earth.  Moreover,  the  rays  of  light  that  are  in 
our  air  (as  lately  was  discovered  by  Grimaldus,  by  the  admiaedon  of  light 
into  a  dark  room  through  a  small  hole,  which  I  have  also  tried)  in  their 
passage  near  the  angles  of  bodies,  whether  transparent  or  opaque  (such  u 
the  circular  and  rectangular  edges  of  gold,  silver  and  brass  coins,  or  of 
knives,  or  broken  pieces  of  stone  or  glass),  are  bent  or  inflected  round  those 
bodies  as  if  they  were  attracted  to  them  ;  and  those  rays  which  in  their 
passage  come  nearest  to  the  bodies  are  the  most  inflected,  as  if  they  were 
most  attracted ;  which  -thing  I  myself  have  also  carefully  observed.  And 
those  which  pass  at  greater  distances  are  less  inflected ;  and  those  at  still 
greater  distances  are  a  little  inflected  the  contrary  way,  and  form  three 
fringes  of  colours.    In  the  figure  s  represents  the  edge  of  a  knife,  or  any 


X  *^i.;  Y  -  '   /  / 

'*^^f -i  ::f<? /  /  /  / 

^  "kr   a  y  O:  a   ja 

kind  of  wedge  A^B ;  and  gowog^fnunf,  emtme,  dlsld,  are  rays  inflected  to- 
wards the  knife  in  the  arcs  0700,  nvn^  mtm,  Isl ;  which  inflection  is  greatff 
or  less  according  to  their  distance  from  the  knife.  Now  since  this  infle^ 
tion  of  the  rays  is  performed  in  the  air  without  the  knife,  it  follows  that  the 
rays  which  fall  upon  the  knife  are  first  inflected  in  the  air  before  they  touch 
the  knife.  And  the  case  is  the  same  of  the  rays  falling  upon  glass.  The 
refraction,  therefore,  is  made  not  in  the  point  of  incidence,  but  gradually,  by 
a  continual  inflection  of  the  rays ;  which  is  done  partly  in  the  air  before  they 
touch  the  glass,  partly  (if  I  mistake  not)  within  the  glass,  after  they  have 
entered  it ;  as  is  represented  in  the  rays  ckzc,  biyb,  ahxa^  falling  upon  r, 
y,  jD,  and  inflected  between  k  and  z,  i  and  y,  h  and  x.  Therefore  because 
of  the  analogy  there  is  between  the  propagation  of  the  rays  of  light  and  the 
motion  of  bodies,  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  add  the  following  Propositions 
for  optical  uses ;  not  at  all  considering  the  nature  of  the  rays  of  light,  or 
inquiring  whether  they  are  bodies  or  not ;  but  only  determining  the  tra- 
jectories of  bodies  which  are  extremely  like  the  trajectories  of  the  rays. 
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PROPOSITION  XCVn.    PROBLEM  XLVIL 

Supposing  the  sine  of  incidence  upon  any  superficies  to  be  in  a  given  ra- 
■    tio  to  the  sine  of  emergence  ;  and  thai  the  injlectiot^  of  the  paths  of 

thqse  bodies  near  that  superficies  is  perfoi^med  in  a  very  short  space, 

which  may  be  considered  as  a  point ;  U  is  required  to  determine  such 

a  superficies  as  may  cause  cUl  the  corpuscles  issuing  from  any  one 

given  place  to  converge  to  another  given  place. 

Let  A  be  the  place  from  whence  the  cor- 
pti£»Ies  diverge ;  B  the  place  to  which  ihey  ^^ 

should  converge ;  CDE  the  curve  line  which 
by  its  revolution  round  the  axis  AB  describes  JC  cl 

the  superficies  sought ;  D,  E,  any  two  points  of  that  curve ;  and  EF,  EG, 
perpendiculars  let  fall  on  the  paths  of  the  bodies  AD,  DB.  Let  the  point 
D  approach  to  and  coalesce  with  the  point  E ;  and  the  ultimate  ratio  of 
the  line  DF  by  which  AD  is  increased,  to  the  line  DG  by  which  DB  is 
diminished,  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  sine  of  incidence  to  the  sine  of 
emergence.  Therefore  the  ratio  of  the  increment  of  the  line  AD  to  the 
decrement  of  the  line  DB  is  given;  and  therefore  if  in  the  axis  AB  there 
be  taken  any  where  the  point  C  through  which  the  curve  CDE  must 
pass,  and  CM  the  increment  of  AC  be  taken  in  ttat  given  ratio  to  CN 
the  decrement  of  BC,  and  from  the  centres  A,  B,  with  the  intervals  AM, 
BN,  there  be  described  two  circles  cutting  each  other  in  D ;  that  point  D 
will  touch  the  curve  sought  CDE,  and,  by  touching  it  any  where  at  pleasure, 
will  determine  that  curve.    Q.E.I. 

Cob.  1.  By  causing  the  point  A  or  B  to  go  off  sometimes  in  infinitum, 
and  sometimes  to  move  towards  other  parts  of  the  point  C,  will  be  obtain- 
ed all  those  figures  which  Cartesius  has  exhibited  in  his  Optics  and  Geom- 
etry relating  to  refractions.  The  invention  of  which  Cartesius  having 
thought  fit  to  conceal,  is  here  laid  open  in  this  Proposition. 

Cob.  2.  K  a  body  lighting  on  any  superfi- 
des  CD  in  the  direction  of  a  right  line  AD,  Qf^ 

drawn  according  to  any  law,  should  emerge 
in  the  direction  of  another  right  line  DK ; 

and  from  the  point  C  there  be  drawn  curve  ^'^'^ j^ 

lines  CP,  CQ,  always  perpendicular  to  AD,  DK ;  the  increments  of  the 
lines  PD,  QD,  and  therefore  the  lines  themselves  PD,  QD,  generated  by 
those  increments,  will  be  as  the  sines  of  incidence  and  emergence  to  each 
other,  and  i  contra. 

PROPOSITION  XCVHL    PROBLEM  XLVIIL 
The  same  things  supposed;  if  round  the  axis  AB  any  attractive  super* 
ficies  be  described  as  CD,  regular  or  irregular,  through  which  the  bo^ 
dies  issuing  from  the  given  place  A  must  pass;  it  is  required  to  find 
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a  second  attractive  superficies  EF,  which  may  make  those  bodies  cm- 
verge  to  a  given  plaice  B. 

^^^;,U  Let  a  line  joining  AB  cut 
the  first  superficies  in  C  and 
the  second  in  E,  the  point  D 
being  taken  any  how  at  plea- 
sure. And  supposing  the 
•^  sine  of  incidence  on  the  first 
superficies  to  the  sine  of 
emergence  from  the  same,  and  the  sine  of  emergence  from  the  second  super- 
ficies to  the  sine  of  incidence  on  the  same,  to  be  as  any  given  quantity  M 
to  another  given  quantity  N ;  then  produce  AB  to  G,  so  that  BG  may  be 
to  CE  as  M  —  N.to  N;  and  AD  to  H,  so  that  AH  may  be  equal  to  AG; 
and  DF  to  K,  so  that  DK  may  be  to  DH  as  N  to  M.  Join  KB,  and  about 
the  centre  D  with  the  interval  DH  describe  a  circle  meeting  KB  produced 
in  L,  and  draw  BF  parallel  to  DL ;  and  the  point  F  will  touch  the  line 
EF,  which,  being  turned  round  the  axis  AB^  will  describe  the  superficies 
sought    Q-EJ". 

For  conceive  the  lines  CP,  CQ,  to  be  every  where  perpendicular  to  AD, 
DF,  and  the  lines  ER,  ES  to  FB,  FD  respectively,  and  therefore  OS  to 
be  always  equal  to  CE ;  and  (by  Cor.  2,  Prop.  XCTH)  PD  will  be  to  QD 
as  M  to  N,  and  therefore  as  DIj  to  DK,  or  FB  to  FK ;  and  by  division  as 
DL  —  FB  or  PH  —  PD  —  FB  to  FD  or  FQ  —  QD ;  and  by  composition 
as  PH  —  FB  to  FQ,  that  is  (because  PH  and  CG,  QS  and  CE,  are  equal), 
as  CE  +  BG  — FR  to  CE  — FS.  But  (because  BG  is  to  CE  as  M  — 
N  to  N)  it  comes  to  pass  also  that  CE  +  BG  is  to  CE  as  M  to  N;  and 
therefore,  by  division,  FR  is  to  FS  as  M  to  N ;  and  therefore  (by  Cor.  2, 
Prop.  XCVII)  the  superficies  EF  compels  a  body,  falling  upon  it  in  the 
direction  DF,  to  go  on  in  the  line  FR  to  the  place  B.    dJELD. 

SCHOLIUM. 

In  the  same  manner  one  may  go  on  to  three  or  more  superficies.  But 
of  all  figures  the  sphsDrical  is  the  most  proper  for  optical  uses.  If  the  ob- 
ject glasses  of  telescopes -were  made  of  two  glasses  of  a  sphaerical  figure, 
containing  water  between  them,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  errors  of  the 
refractions  made  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  superficies  of  the  glasses  may 
be  accurately  enough  corrected  by  the  refractions  of  the  water.  Such  ob- 
ject glasses  are  to  be  preferred  before  elliptic  and  hyperbolic  glasses,  not  only 
because  they  may  be  formed  with  more  ease  and  accuracy,  but  because  the 
pencils  of  rays  situate  without  the  axis  of  the  glass  would  be  more  accu- 
rately refracted  by  them.  But  the  diflferent  refrangibility  of  dififerent  rays 
is  the  real  obstacle  that  hinders  optics  from  being  made  perfect  by  sphsri- 
cal  or  any  other  figures.  Unless  the  errors  thence  arising  can  be  corrected, 
all  the  labour  SP"  '  '"^  '^necting  the  others  is  quite  thrown  away. 


BOOK  11. 


BOOK  ir. 


OF  THE  MOTION  OF  BODIES. 

SECTION  L 
Of  the  motion  of  bodies  that  are  resisted  in  the  ratio  of  the  velocity. 

PROPOSITION  L    THEOREM  L 
^  a  body  is  resisted  in  the  ratio  of  its  velocity,  the  motion  lost  by  re- 
sistance is  as  the  space  gone  over  in  its  motion. 
For  since  the  motion  lost  in  each  equal  particle  of  time  is  as  the  vdodtyy 
that  is,  as  the  particle  of  space  gone  oyer,  then,  by  composition,  the  motion 
lost  in  the  whole  time  will  be  as  the  whole  space  gone  over.    Q.RD. 

CoE.  Therefore  if  the  body,  destitute  of  all  gravity,  move  by  its  innate 
force  only  in  free  spaces,  and  there  be  given  both  its  whole  motion  at  the 
b^inning,  and  also  the  motion  remaining  after  some  part  of  the  way  is 
gone  over,  there  will  be  given  also  the  whole  space  which  the  body  can  de- 
scribe in  an  infinite  time.  For  that  space  will  be  to  the  space  now  de- 
scribed as  the  whole  motion  at  the  banning  is  to  the  part  lost  of  that 
motion. 

LEMMA  L 

Quantities  proportioned  to  their  differences  are  continually  proportional. 
Let  A  be  to  A  —  BasBtoB  —  C  and  C  to  C  —  D,  ifcc,  and,  by  con- 
version, A  will  be  to  B  as  B  to  C  and  C  to  D,  &c    QJS.D. 

PROPOSITION  IL    THEOREM  IL 

^a  body  is  resisted  in  the  ratio  of  its  velocity,  and  moves,  by  its  Tisin" 
sita  only,  through  a  similar  medium,  and  the  times  be  taken  equal, 
the  velocities  in  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  times  are  in  a  geomeiri-' 
eal  progression,  and  the  spaces  described  in  each  of  the  times  are  as 
the  velocities. 

Case  1.  Let  the  time  be  divided  into  equal  particles ;  and  if  at  the  very 
beginning  of  each  particle  we  suppose  the  resistance  to  act  with  one  single 
impulse  which  is  as  the  velocity,  the  decrement  of  the  velocity  in  each  <Kf 
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the  particles  of  time  will  be  as  the  same  velocity.  Therefore  the  veloci- 
ties are  proportional  to  their  differences,  and  therefore  (by  Lem.  1,  Book 
U)  continually  proportionaL  Therefore  if  out  of  an  equal  number  of  par- 
ticles there  be  compounded  any  equal  portions  of  time^  the  velocities  at  the 
beginning  of  those  times  will  be  as  terms  in  a  continued  progression,  which 
are  taken  by  intervals,  omitting  every  wliere  an  equal  number  of  interme- 
diate terms.  But  the  ratios  of  these  terms  are  compounded  of  the  equal 
ratios  of  the  intermediate  terms  equally  repeated,  and  therefore  are  equal 
Therefore  the  velocities,  being  proportional  to  those  terms,  are  in  geomet- 
rical progression.  Lict  those  equal  particles  of  time  be  diminished,  and 
their  number  increased  in  infinitum,  so  that  the  impulse  of  resistance  may 
become  continual ;  and  the  velocities  at  the  beginnings  of  equal  times,  al- 
ways continually  proportional,  will  be  also  in  this  case  continually  pro- 
portionaL   Q.E.D. 

Case  2.  And,  by  division,  the  differences  of  the  vdocities,  that  is,  the 

parts  of  the  velocities  lost  in  each  of  the  times,  are  as  the  wholes ;  but  the 

spaces  described  in  each  of  the  times  are  as  the  lost  parts  of  the  velocities 

(by  Prop.  1,  Book  I),  and  therefore  are  also  as  the  wholes.    Q.E.D. 

^  CoROL.  Hence  if  to  the  rectangular  asymptotes  AC,  OH, 

\  the  hyperbola  BG  is  described,  and  AB,  DG  be  drawn  per- 

^K^^j  pendicular  to  the  asymptote  AC,  and  both  the  velocity  of 

^— ^— ^  the  body,  and  the  resistance  of  the  medium,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  motion,  be  expressed  by  any  given  line  AC, 
and,  after  some  time  is  elapsed,  by  the  indefinite  line  DC ;  the  time  may 
be  expressed  by  the  area  ABGD,  and  the  space  described  in  that  time  by 
the  line  AD.  For  if  that  area,  by  the  motion  of  the  point  D,  be  uniform- 
ly increased  in  the  i  me  manner  as  the  time,  the  right  line  DC  will  de- 
crease in  a  geometrical  ratio  in  the  same  manner  as  the  velocity ;  and  the 
parts  of  the  right  line  AC,  described  in  equal  times,  will  decrease  in  the 
same  ratio. 

PROPOSITION  la    PROBI^M  I. 

To  define  the  motion  of  a  body  whichf  in  a  similar  medium,  ascends  or 
descends  in  a  right  line,  and  is  resisted  in  the  ratio  of  its  velocity,  and 
acted  upon  by  an  uniform  force  of  gravity. 

The  body  ascending,  let  the  gravity  be  expound- 
ed by  any  given  rectangle  BACH ;  and  the  resist- 
ance of  tlie  medium,  at  the  b^inning  of  the  ascent, 
by  the  rectangle  BADE,  taken  on  the  contrary  side 
of  the  right  line  AB.  Through  the  point  B,  with 
the  rectangular  asymptotes  AC,  CH,  describe  an 
hyperbola,  cutting  the  perpendiculars  DE,  de,  in 
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G,  g  ;  and  the  body  ascending  will  in  the  time  DGg^d  describe  the  space 
EGg^e;  in  the  time  DGBA,  the  space  of  the  whole  ascent  EGB;  in  the 
time  ABEI,  the  space  of  descent  BFK ;  and  in  the  ,time  IKArt  the  space  of 
descent  KF/k;  and  the  velocities  of  the  bodies  (proportional  to  the  re- 
sistance of  the  medium)  in  these -periods  of  time  will  be  ABED,  ABed,  O, 
ABFI,  AB/i  respectively ;  and  the  greatest  velocity  which  the  body  can 
acquire  by  descending  will  be  BACH. 

For  let  the  rectangle  BACH  be  resolved  into  in- 
numerable rectangles  Ak,  Kl,  Lm,  Mn,  ice,  which 
shall  be  as  the  increments  of  the  velocities  produced 
in  so  many  equal  times;  then  will  0,  AA:,  A/,  kni.  Aw, 
&C.,  be  as  the  whole  velocities,  and  therefore  (by  suppo- 
sition) as  the  resistances  of  the  medium  in  the  be-  ___^_^_^ 
ginning  of  each  of  the  equal  times.    Make  AC  to  AKLMN 

AK,  or  ABHC  to  AB&E,  as  the  force  of  gravity  to  the  resistance  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  time ;  then  from  the  force  of  gravity  subduct  the 
resistances,  and  ABHC,  K/:HC,  L/HC,  MwHC,  &>c.,  will  be  as  the  abso- 
lute forces  with  which  the  body  is  acted  upon  in  the  beginning  of  each  of 
the  times,  and  therefore  (by  Law  I)  as  the  increments  of  the  velocities,  that 
is,  as  the  rectangles  AA,  K/,  Lm,  M/i,  &c.,  and  therefore  (by  Lem.  1,  Book 
II)  in  a  geometrical  progression.  Therefore,  if  the  right  lines  KAr,  L/, 
Mm,  Nn,  <fcc.,  are  produced  so  as  to  meet  the  hyperbola  in  9,  r,  Sy  t,  &c^ 
the  areas  AB^E,  E^*L,  hrsM,  'UstN,  &^.y  will  be  equal,  and  there- 
fore analogous  to  the  equal  times  and  equal  gravitating  forces.  But  the 
area  AB^K'(by  Corol.  3,  Lem.  VII  and  VIII,  Book  I)  is  to  the  area  Bkq 
as  Kq  to  ^kqy  or  AC  to  |AK,  that  is,  as  the  force  of  gravity  to  the  resist- 
ance in  the  middle  of  the  first  time.  And  by  the  like  reasoning,  the  areas 
qKhr,  rLM.Sy  sMNt,  &c.,  are  to  the  areas  qklr^  rlmSy  smnt,  &c.,  as  the 
gravitating  forces  to  the  resistances  in  the  middle  of  the  second,  third,  fourth 
time,  and  so  on.  Therefore  since  the  equal  areas  BAKy,  qKhr,  rLM*, 
sMNty  &C.,  are  analogous  to  the  gravitating  forces,  the  areas  Bkq,  qklr, 
rlmSf  smnty  &c^  will  be  analogous  to  the  resistances  in  the  middle  of 
each  of  the  times,  that  is  (by  supposition),  to  the  velocities,  and  so  to  the 
spaces  described.  Take  the  sums  of  the  analogous  quantities,  and  the  areas 
Bkq,  Blr,  Bms,  But,  ice,  will  be  analogous  to  the  whole  spaces  described ; 
and  also  the  areas  ABqK,  ABrL,  AB^M,  AB/N,  6cc^  to  the  times.  There- 
fore the  body,  in  descending,  will  in  any  time  ABrL  describe  the  space  Blr, 
and  in  the  time  hrtN  the  space  rlnt  Q.E.D.  And  the  like  demonstra- 
tion holds  in  ascending  motion. 

CoROL.  1.  Therefore  the  greatest  velocity  that  the  body  can  acquire  by 
falling  is  to  the  velocity  acquired  in  any  given  time  as  the  given  force  of 
gravity  which  perpetually  acts  upon  it  to  the  resisting  force  which  opposes 
it  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
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CoBOL.  2.  But  the  time  being  augmented  in  an  arithmetical  progression, 
the  sum  of  that  greatest  velocity  and  the  velocity  in  the  ascent,  and  also 
their  difference  in  the  descent,  decreases  in  a  geometrical  progression. 

CoROL.  3.  Also  the  differences  of  the  spaces,  which  are  described  in  equal 
differences  of  the  times,  decrease  in  the  same  geometrical  progression. 

CoROL,  4  The  space  described  by  the  body  is  the  difference  of  two 
spaces,  whereof  on^  is  as  the  time  taken  from  the  banning  of  the  descent, 
and  the  other  as  the  velocity;  which  [spaces]  also  at  the  beginning  of  the 
descent  are  equal  among  themselves. 


PROPOSITION  IV.    PROBLEM  IL 

Supposing  the  force  of  gravity  in  any  similar  medium  to  be  uni/ormf 
and  to  tend  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  to  define  th$ 
motion  of  a  projectile  therein,  which  staffers  resistance  proportional  to 
its  velocity. 

Let  the  projectile  go  from  any  place  Din 
the  direction  of  any  right  line  DP^  and  let 
its  velocity  at  the  banning  of  the  motion 
be  expounded  by  the  length  DP.  Prom  the 
point  P  let  fall  the  perpendicular  PC  on  the 
horizontal  line  DC,  and  cut  DC  in  A,  so 
that  DA  may  be  to  AC  as  the  resistance 
of  the  medium  arising  from  the  motion  up- 
wards at  the  b^inning  to  the  force  of  gray- 
ity;  or  (which  comes  to  the  same)  so  that 
the  rectangle  under  DA  and  DP  may  be  to 
that  under  AC  and  CP  as  the  whole  resist- 
ance at  the  beginning  of  the  motion  to  the 
force  of  gravity.  With  the  asymptotes 
_  h;  DC,  CP  describe  any  hyperbola  GTBS  ent- 

^  ting  the  perpendiculars  DG,  AB  in  G  and 

_J^  B  ;  complete  the  parallelogram  DGKC,  and 
let  its  side  GE  cut  AB  in  Q.  Take  a  line 
N  in  the  same  ratio  to  QB  as  D(  /  is  in  to  CP ;  and  from  any  point  R  of  the 
right  line  DC  erect  RT  perpendicular  to  it,  meeting  the  hyperbola  in  T, 
and  the  right  lines  EH,  GK,  DP  in  I,  t,  and  V ;  in  that  perpendicular 

take  Vr  equal  to  —^ ,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  take  Rr  equal  to 
— •^^— ;  and  the  projectile  in  the  time  DRTG  will  arrive  at  the  point  r, 


N 


the  curve  line  DraF,  the  locus  of  the  point  r  ;  thence  it  will 
~''«tCBt  height  a  in  the  perpendicular  AB;  and  afterwards 
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erer  i^proadi  to  the  asymptote  PC.  And  its  ydocity  in  any  point  r  will 
be  as  the  tangent  rL  to  thcumrve.    Q.E.L 

ForN  is  to  QB  as  DC  to  GP  or  DR  to  RY,  and  therefore  RY  is  equal  to 

PR  X  OB      ._    ...    ^^       _        pRxQB  — /GT.         . 

^ ,  and  Rr  (that  is,  R Y  —  Vr^  or 1^^ ^)  is  equal  to 

DRxAB  — RDGT 

j^^ .    Now  let  the  time  be  expounded  by  the  area 

RDGT  and  (by  Laws,  Cor.  2),  distinguish  the  motion  of  the  body  into 
two  others,  one  of  asoent,  the  other  lateral.  And  since  the  resistance  is  as 
the  motion,  let  that  also  be  distinguished  into  two  parts  proportional  and 
contrary  to  the  parts  of  the  motion :  and  therefore  tihe  length  described  by 
the  lateral  motion  will  be  (by  Prop.  11,  Book  II)  as  the  line  DR,  and  the 
height  (by  Prop,  m,  Book  H)  as  the  area  DR  x  AB  —  RDGT,  that  is, 
as  the  line  Rr.  But  in  the  very  banning  of  the  motion  the  area  RDGT 
is  equal  to  the  rectangle  DR  X  AQ,  and  therefore  that  line  Rr  (or 

^"^^^y^^^^^^willthenbetoDRasAB-AftorOBtoN, 

that  is,  as  CP  to  DC ;  and  therefore  as  the  motion  upwards  to  the  motion 

lengthwise  at  the  banning.    Sinc^  therefore,  Rr  is  always  as  the  height^ 

and  DR  always  as  the  length,  and  Rr  is  to  DR  at  the  beginning  as  the 

height  to  the  length,  it  follows,  that  Rr  is  always  to  DR  as  the  height  to 

the  length ;  and  therefore  that  the  body  will  move  in  the  line  DraF,  which 

is  the  locus  of  the  point  r.    QJLD. 

^      .    r^     i.      T*    .          , ,    DR  X  AB       RDGT        ,  ,      , 
Cob.  1.  Therefore  Rr  is  equal  to ^ =^ — .  and  therefore 

DR.  V  AR 

if  RT  be  produced  to  X  so  that  RX  may  be  equal  to ^j f  ^*  ^f, 

if  the  parallelogram  ACPY  be  completed,  and  DY  cutting  CP  in  Z  be 
drawn,  and  RT  be  produced  till  it  meets  D Y  in  X ;  Xr  will  be  equal  to 

RDGT 

— ^^ — ,  and  therefore  proportional  to  the  time. 

Cor.  2.  VHience  if  innumerable  lines  CR,  or,  which  is  the  same,  innU"* 
merable  lines  ZX,  be  taken  in  a  geometrical  progression,  there  will  be  as 
many  lines  Xr  in  an  arithmetical  progression.  And  hence  the  curve  DraF 
is  easily  delineated  by  the  table  of  logarithms. 

CoR.  3.  K  a  parabola  be  constructed  to  the  yertex  D,  and  the  diameter 
DG  produced  downwards,  and  its  latus  rectum  is  to  2  DP  as  the  whole 
resistance  at  the  beginning  of  the  motion  to  the  gravitating  force,  the  ve- 
locity with  which  the  body  ought  to  go  from  the  place  D,  in  the  direction 
of  the  right  line  DP,  so  as  in  an  uniform  resisting  medium  to  describe  the 
curve  DraF;  will  be  the  same  as  that  with  which  it  ought  to  go  from  the 
mam  place  D,  in  the  direction  of  the  same  right  line  DP,  so  as  to  describe 
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p  a  parabola  in  a  nan-ransimg  anfidiiim.    For 
the  latns  reotum  of  this  parabola^  $i  tbeToy 

beginning  of  the  motion,  ia  -y^i  and Yris 

iGT     BRxTt     ^  ^      .  ...       ... 

-ppor — 2j^ — .    Batanghtlinfl^whidi, 

if  drawn,  would  tonch  the  hyperbola  GTS  in 

^  Gy  is  parallel  to  DK,  and  therefore  TV  ii 

CKxDR      .^.  QBXDO     .    _^. 

,andNis — ^^^ — .  And  there- 


fore Yr  is  eqnal  to 


DO 
DR«  X  CK  X  CP 


CP 


and  DP  are  proportionals);  to 


2DC«  X  QB 

DV«  X  CK  X  CP 


;  that  is  (because  DR  and  DC,  DT 


and  the  latus  reotion 


2DP^  X  QB 

DV«  2DP*  X  QB 

— -  GomoB  out    QTT  v>  Qp  >  ^^^  ^  (because  QB  and  CK,  DA  and  AC 


are  proportional), 


2DP«  X  DA 


ACxCP 
CP  X  AC ;  that  is,  as  the  resistance  to  the  grayity. 


and  therefore  is  to  2DP  as  DP  X  DA  to 


Q.E.D. 


Con.  4.  Hence  if  a  body  be  projected  fion 
any  place  D  with  a  given  velocity,  in  the 
direction  of  a  right  line  DP  given  hj  posi- 
tion, and  the  resistance  of  the  medium,  it 
the  beginning  of  the  motion,  be  given,  the 
curve  DraF,  which  that  body  will  describe 
may  be  found.  For  tho  velocity  beiog 
given,  the  latus  rectum  of  the  parabola  is 
given,  as  is  well  known.  And  taking  2DP 
to  that  latus  rectum,  as  the  force  of  grayitj 
to  the  resisting  force,  DP  is  also  given. 
Then  cutting  DC  in  A,  so  that  CP  X  AC 
may  be  to  DP  X  DA  in  the  same  ratio  of 
the  gravity  to  the  resistance,  the  point  A 
H-  will  be  given.  And  hence  the  curve  DraF 
j^  is  also  given. 

^      Cor.  5.  And,  on  the   contrary,  if  the 

xR-A.         IP  curve  DraF  be  given,  there  will  be  giTca 

both  the  velocity  of  the  body  and  the  resistance  of  the  medium  in  each  of 
the  places  r.  For  the  ratio  of  CP  X  AC  to  DP  X  DA  being  given,  there 
is  given  both  the  resistance  of  the  medium  at  the  beginning  of  themotioO) 
and  the  latus  rectum  of  the  parabola ;  and  thence  the  velocity  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  motion  is  given  also.    Then  from  the  length  of  the  tangent 
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rL  there  is  given  both  the  velocity  proportional  to  it,  and  the  resistance 
proportional  to  the  velocity  in  any  place  r. 

Cor.  6.  But  since  the  length  2DP  is  to  the  latns  rectum  of  the  para- 
bola as  the  gravity  to  the  resistance  in  D ;  and,  from  the  velocity  aug- 
mented, the  resistance  is  augmented  in  the  same  ratio,  but  the  latus  rectum 
of  the  parabola  is  augmented  in  the  duplicate  of  that  ratio,  it  is  plain  that 
the  length  2DP  is  augmented  in  that  simple  ratio  only ;  and  is  therefore 
always  proportional  to  the  velocity ;  nor  will  it  be  augmented  or  dimin- 
ished by  the  change  of  the  angle  CDP,  unless  the  velocity  be  also  changed. 

Cor.  7.  Hence  appears  the  method  of  deter- 
mining the  curve  DraF  nearly  from  the  phe- 
nomena, and  thence  collecting  the  resistance  and 
velocity  with  which  the  body  is  projected.  Let 
two  similar  and  equal  Itodies  be  projected  with 
the  same  velocity,  from  the  place  D,  in  differ- 
ent angles  CDP,  CDp  ;  and  let  the  places  F, 
/*,  where  they  fall  upon  the  horizontal  plane 
DC,  be  known.  Then  taking  any  length  for 
DP  or  Dp  suppose  the  resistance  in  D  to  be  to 
the  gravity  in  any  ratio  whatsoever,  and  let  that 
ratio  be  expounded  by  any  length  SM.  Then, 
by  computation,  from  that  assumed  length  DP, 
fi^d  the  lengths  DF,  Df;  and  from  the  ratio 

FY 

jjp,  found  by  calculation,  subduct  the  same  ratio  as  found  by  experiment ; 

and  let  the  difference  be  expounded  by  the  perpendicular  MN.  Repeat  the 
same  a  second  and  a  third  time,  by  assuming  always  a  new  ratio  SM  of  the 
resistance  to  the  gravity,  and  collecting  a  new  difference  MN.  Draw  the 
aflirmative  differences  on  one  side  of  the  right  line  SM,  and  the  negative 
on  the  other  side;  and  through  the  points  N,  N,  N,  draw  a  regular  curve 
NNN,  cutting  the  right  line  SMMM  in  X,  and  SX  will  be  the  true  ratio 
of  the  resistance  to  the  gravity,  which  was  to  be  found.  From  this  ratio 
the  length  DF  is  to  be  collected  by  calculation ;  and  a  length,  which  is  to 
the  assumed  length  DP  as  the  length  DF  known  by  experiment  to  the 
length  DF  just  now  found,  will  be  the  true  length  DP.  This  being  known, 
you  will  have  both  the  curve  line  DraF  which  the  body  describes,  and  also 
the  velocity  and  resistance  of  the  body  in  each  place. 

SCHOLIUM.  4 

But,  yet,  that  the  resistance  of  bodies  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  velocity,  is  more 
«  mathematical  hypothesis  than  a  physical  one.  In  mediums  void  of  all  te- 
nacity, the  resistances  made  to  bodies  are  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  ve- 
locities. .  For  by  the  action  of  a  swifter  body,  a  greater  motion  in  propor- 
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tion  to  a  greater  Telocity  is  communicated  to  the  same  quantity  of  the 
medium  in  a  less  time ;  and  in  an  equal  time^  by  reason  of  a  greater  qmn- 
tity  of  the  disturbed  medium,  a  motion  is  communicated  in  the  dnplicate 
ratio  greater ;  and  the  resistance  (by  Law  II  and  IH)  is  as  the  motun 
communicated.  Let  us,  therefore,  see  what  motions  arise  £rom  this  law  of 
resistance. 


SECTION  IL 

0/  the  motion  of  bodies  that  are  resisted  in  the  dupluxUe  ratio  of  thar 

velocities. 

PROPOSITION  V.    THEOREM  IIL 

j/jT  a  body  is  resisted  t;i  the  duplicate  ratio  of  its  velocity ^  and  mows  h/jj 
its  innate  force  only  through  a  similar  medium  ;  and  the  times  fc 
taken  in  a  geometrical  progression^  proceeding  from  less  to  greater 
teims :  I  say,  that  the  velocities  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  t/is  times 
are  in  the  savui  geometrical  progression  inversely  ;  and  that  the  spacer 
are  equal,  which  are  described  in  each  of  the  times. 
For  since  the  resistance  of  the  medium  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  velocity,  and  tlic  decrement  of  the  velocity  is  proportional  to  the  resist- 
ance :  if  the  time  be-  divided  into  innumerable  equal  particles,  the  squares  of 
the  velocities  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  times  will  be  proportional  to 
the  differences  of  the  same  velocities.    Let  those  particles  of  time  be  AK, 
KL,  LM,  &c.,  taken  in  the  right  line  CD ;  and 
erect  the  perpendiculars  AB,  KA-,  L/,  Mm,  &^, 
meeting  the  hyperbola  BA7mG,  described  with  the 
centre  C,  and  the  rectangular  asymptotes  CD,  CH, 
^^  in  B,  k,  I,  m.,  &c. ;  then  AB  will  be  to  Kk  as  CK 

to  CA,  and,  by  division,  AB  —  KA  to  KA:  as  AK 
to  CA,  and  alternately,  AB  —  Kk  to  AK  as  KA 


V. 


AKTJtf  T    D  ^^  ^.^ .  ^^^  therefore  as  AB  X  K^  to  AB  X  CA. 

Therefore  since  AK  and  AB  X  CA  are  given,  AB  — KA:  will  be  as  AB 
X  KA- ;  and,  lastly,  when  AB  and  KA-  coincide,  as  AB^  And,  by  the  like 
reasoning,  KA-L/,  L/-M//1,  &c.,  will  be  as  KA^,  L/«,  &c.  Thereforethe 
squares  of  the  lines  AB,  KA,  L/,  Mm,  &c.,  are  as  their  diflFerenccs;  and, 
therefore,  since  the  squares  of  the  velocities  were  shewn  above  to  be  as  their 
differences,  the  progression  of  both  will  be  alike.  This  being  demonstrated 
it  follows  also  that  the  areas  described  by  these  lines  are  in  a  like  progres- 
sion with  the  spaces  described  by  these  velocities.  Therefore  if  the  velo- 
city at  the  beginning  of  the  first  time  AK  be  expounded  by  the  line  AB, 
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and  the  Telocity  at  the  banning  of  the  second  time  EL  by  the  line  Kk^ 
and  the  length  described  in  the  first  time  by  the  area  AKkB,  all  the  fol- 
lowing velocities  will  be  expoimded  by  the  following  lines  hi.  Mm,  &c.y 
and  the  lengths  described,  by  the  areas  Kl,  hm,  &c.  And,  by  compo- 
sition, if  the  whole  time  be  expounded  by  AM,  the  simi  of  its  parts,  the 
whole  length  described  will  be  expounded  by  AMmB  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
Now  conceive  the  time  AM  to  be  divided  into  the  parts  AK,  KL,  LM,  &c,j 
80  that  CA,  CK,  CL,  CM,  &c.  may  be  in  a  geometrical  progression ;  and 
those  parts  will  be  in  the  same  progression,  and  the  velocities  AB,  KAr, 
hly  Mm,  &c^  wiU  be  in  the  same  progression  inversely,  and  the  spaces  de-' 
scribed  AAr,  K/,  hfn,  &c^  will  be  cquaL    Q.E.D. 

CoR«  1.  Hence  it  appears,  that  if  the  time  be  expounded  by  any  part 
AD  of  the  asymptote,  and  the  velocity  in  the  beginning  of  the  time  by  the 
ordinate  AB,  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  time  will  be  expounded  by  the 
ordinate  DG ;  and  the  whole  space  described  by  the  adjacent  hyperbolic 
area  ABGD ;  and  the  space  which  any  body  can  describe  in  the  same  time 
AD,  with  the  first  velocity  AB,  in  a  non-resisting  medium,  by  the  rectan- 
gle AB  X  AD. 

CoR.  2.  Hence  the  space  described  in  a  resisting  medium  is  given,  by 
taking  it  to  the  space  described  with  the  uniform  velocity  AB  in  a  non- 
resisting  medium,  as  the  hyperbolic  area  ABGD  to  the  rectangle  AB  X  AD. 

Cob.  3.  The  resistance  of  the  medium  is  also  given,  by  making  it  equal, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  the  motion,  to  an  uniform  centripetal  force,  which 
could  generate,  in  a  body  falling  through  a  non-resisting  medium,  the  ve- 
locity AB  in  the  time  AC.  For  if  BT  be  drawn  touching  the  hjperbola 
in  B,  and  meeting  the  asymptote  in  T,  the  right  line  AT  will  be  equal  to 
AC,  and  will  express  the  time  in  which  the  first  resistance,  uniformly  con- 
tinued, may  take  away  the  whole  velocity  AB. 

Cob.  4  And  thence  is  also  given  the  proportion  of  this  resistance  to  the 
force  of  gravity,  or  any  other  given  centripetal  force. 

CoR.  5.  And,  vice  versa,  if  there  is  given  the  proportion  of  the  resist- 
ance to  any  given  centripetal  force,  the  time  AC  is  also  given,  in  which  a 
^centripetal  force  equal  to  the  resistance  may  generate  any  velocity  as  AB ; 
*nd  thence  is  given  the  point  B,  through  which  the  hyperbola,  having  CH, 
CD  for  its  asymptotes,  is  to  be  described ;  as  also  the  space  ABGD,  which  a 
l>ody,  by  beginning  its  motion  with  that  velocity  AB,  can  describe  in  any 
*Une  AD,  in  a  similar  resisting  medium. 

PROPOSITION  VI.    THEOREM  IV. 

-^amogenemis  and  eqical  spherical  bodies,  opposed  by  resistances  that  are 

%n  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities,  and  moving  on  by  their  innate 

jfijrce  only,  will,  in  times  which  are  reciprocally  as  the  velocities  at  the 
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beginning,  describe  eqtud  spacesy  and  lose  parts  of  their  veloeitits  pnh 
portional  to  t/ie  wholes. 

To  the  rectangular  asymptotes  CD,  CH  de- 
scribe any  hyperbola  BAEe,  cutting  the  perpen- 
diculars AB,  ab,  DE,  cfe  in  B,  6,  E^  a;  let  the 
initial  velocities  be  expounded  by  the  perpendicu- 
lars AB,  DE,  and  the  times  by  the  lines  Ao,  DdL 
Therefore  as  Aa  is  to  Dd,  so  (by  the  hypothcBifl) 
.  Js  DE  to  AB,  and  so  (from  the  nature  of  the  hy- 
perbola) is  CA  to  CD ;  and,  by  composition,  so  is 
Ca  to  Cd.  Therefore  the  areas  AB6a,  DEed,  that  is,  the  spaces  describedi 
are  equal  among  themselyes,  and  the  first  velocities  AB,  DE  are  propo^ 
tional  to  the  last  aby  de;  and  therefore,  by  division,  proportional  to  the 
parts  of  the  velocities  lost,  AB  —  aby  DE — de.    Q.E.D. 

PROPOSITION  VIL    THEOREM  V. 
1/ spherical  bodies  are  resisted  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their  veloaiieif 

in  times  which  are  as  the  first  motions  directly y  and  the  first  resist' 

ances  inversely y  they  wUl  lose  parts  of  their  motions  proportional  to  the 

wholeSy  and  will  describe  spaces  proportional  to  those  times  and  the 

first  velocities  conjunctly. 

For  the  parts  of  the  motions  lost  are  as  the  resistances  and  times  con- 
junctiy.  Therefore,  that  those  parts  may  be  proportional  to  the  who^ 
the  resistance  and  time  conjunctly  ought  to  be  as  the  motion.  Therefore  the 
time  will  be  as  the  motion  directly  and  the  resistance  inversely.  Where- 
fore the  particles  of  the  times  being  taken  in  that  ratio,  the  bodies  will 
always  lose  parts  of  their  motions  proportional  to  the  wholes,  and  there- 
fore will  retain  velocities  always  proportional  to  their  first  velocities. 
And  because  of  the  given  ratio  of  the  velocities,  they  will  always  deBcribe 
spaces  which  are  as  the  first  velocities  and  the  times  conjunctly.    Q£J). 

Cor.  1.  Therefore  if  bodies  equally  swift  are  resisted  in  a  duplicate  ra- 
tio of  their  diameters,  homogeneous  globes  moving  with  any  velocities 
whatsoever,  by  describing  spaces  proportional  to  their  diametca^  will  low 
parts  of  their  motions  proportional  to  the  wholes.  For  the  motion  of  each 
globe  will  be  as  its  velocity  and  mass  conjunctly,  that  is,  as  the  vdocitj 
and  the  cube  of  its  diameter ;  the  resistance  (by  supposition)  will  be  as  tlM 
square  of  the  diameter  and  the  square  of  the  velocity  coDJimctiy ;  and  the 
time  (by  this  proposition)  is  in  the  former  ratio  directiy,  and  in  the  ktter 
inversely,  that  is,  as  the  diameter  directly  and  the  velocity  inversely;  and 
therefore  the  space,  which  is  proportional  to  the  time  and  velocity  is  as 
the  diameter. 

Cob.  2.  If  bodies  equally  swift  are  resisted  in  a  sesquiplicate  ratio  of 
their  diameters,  homojoreneous  globes,  moving  with  any  velocities  wIiiiM- 
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ever,  by  describing  spaces  that  are  in  a  sesqtiiplicate  ratio  of  the  diameters, 
will  lose  parts  of  their  motions  proportional  to  the  wholes. 

Cor,  3.  And  universally,  if  equally  swift  bodies  are  resisted  in  the  ratio 
of  any  power  of  the  diameters,  the  spaces,  in  which  homogeneous  globes, 
moving  with  any  velocity  whatsoever,  will  lose  parts  of  their  motions  pro- 
portional to  the  wholes,  will  be  as  the  cubes  of  the  diameters  applied  to 
that  power.  Let  those  diameters  be  D  and  E ;  and  if  the  resistances,  where 
the  velocities  are  supposed  equal,  are  as  D°  and  E" ;  the  spaces  in  which 
the  globes,  moving  with  any  velocities  whatsoever,  will  lose  parts  of  their 
motions  proportional  to  the  wholes,  will  be  as  D^  — "  and  E'  —  ».  And 
iherefore  homogeneous  globes,  in  describing  spaces  proportional  to  D*  —  " 
ftnd  E^  — ",  will  retain  their  velocities  in  the  same  ratio  to  one  another  as 
at  the  beginning. 

Cor.  4.  Now  if  the  globes  are  not  homogeneous,  the  space  described  by 
the  denser  globo  must  be  augmented  in  the  ratio  of  the  deasity.  For  the 
motion,  with  an  equal  velocity,  is  greater  in  the  ratio  of  the  density,  and 
the  time  (by  this  Prop.)  is  augmented  in  the  ratio  of  motion  directly,  and 
the  space  described  in  the  ratio  of  the  time. 

Cor.  5.  And  if  the  globes  move  in  different  mediums,  the  space,  in  a 
medium  which,  acteris  paribus^  resists  the  most,  must  be  diminished  in  the 
ratio  of  the  greater  resistance.  For  the  time  (by  this  Prop.)  will  be  di- 
minished in  the  ratio  of  the  augmented  resistance,  and  the  space  in  the  ra- 
tio of  the  time. 

LEMMA  IL 

The  moment  of  any  genitum  is  equal  to  tlie  w^otnents  of  earh  of  the  gen- 
erating sides  drawn  into  the  indices  of  the  powers  of  those  sides,  and 
into  their  coefficients  continually, 

I  call  any  quantity  a  genitum  which  is  not  made  by  addition  or  sub- 
dnction  of  divers  parts,  but  is  generated  or  produced  in  arithmetic  by  the 
multiplication,  division,  or  extraction  of  the  root  of  any  terms  whatsoever ; 
in  geometry  by  the  invention  of  contents  and  sides,  or  of  the  extremes  and 
means  of  proportionals.  Quantities  of  this  kind  arc  products,  quotients, 
roots,  rectangles,  squares,  cubes,  square  and  cubic  sides,  and  the  like. 
These  quantities  I  here  consider  as  variable  and  indetermined,  and  increas- 
ing or  decreasing,  as  it  were,  by  a  perpetual  motion  or  flux;  and  I  under- 
stand their  momentaneous  increments  or  decrements  by  the  name  of  mo- 
ments ;  so  that  the  increments  may  be  esteemed  as  added  or  affirmative 
moments ;  and  the  decrements  as  subducted  or  negative  ones.  But  take 
care  not  to  look  upon  finite  particles  as  such.  Finite  particles  are  not 
moments,  but  the  very  quantities  generated  by  the  moments.  We  are  to 
conceive  them  as  the  just  nascent  principles  of  finite  magnitudes.  Nor  do 
~n  this  Lemma  regard  the  magnitude  of  the  moments,  but  their  first 
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proportion,  as  nascent.  It  will  be  the  same  thing,  if,  instead  of  momentB^ 
we  use  either  the  velocities  of  the  increments  and  decrements  (which  may 
also  be  called  the  motions,  mutations,  and  fluxions  of  quantities),  or  any 
finite  quantities  proportional  to  those  velocities.  The  co-efficient  of  any 
generating  side  is  the  quantity  which  arises  by  applying  the  genitum  to 
that  side. 

Wherefore  the  sense  of  the  Lemma  is,  that  if  the  moments  of  any  quaa- 
tities  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  increasing  or  decreasing  by  a  perpetual  flux,  or  the 
velocities  of  the  mutations  which  are  proportional  to  them,  be  called  a,  i, 
c,  ifcc,  the  moment  or  mutation  of  the  generated  rectangle  AB  will  be  aB 
+  6A;  the  moment  of  the  generated  content  ABC  will  be  aBO  +  6AC  + 

cAB ;  and  the  moments  of  the  generated  powers  A»,  A',  A*,  A*,  A*  A* 

A*  A  —  ',  A  —  »,  A—  ^  will  be  2aA,  3aA»,  4aA»,  \aA  —  *,   foA^, 

S  I  8 

iaA  —  ^,  f  f7 A  —  ^,  —  aA  — ',  —  2aA  — », — iaA — *  respectively;  and, 

in  general,  that  the  moment  of  any  power  A^,  will  be  ^  oA^-^.    Abo, 

that  the  moment  of  the  generated  quantity  A*B  will  be  2aAB  +  6A*  ;  the 

moment  of  the  generated  quantity  A »B*C*  will  be  3aA»B*C«  +46A» 

A* 
B'C*  +2cA^B*C;  and  the  moment  of  the  generated  quantity  gj  or 

A'B  — «  will  be  3aA»B  —  »  — 26A'B  —  ' ;  and  so  on.    The  Lemma  is 

thus  demonstrated. 

Case  1.  Any  rectangle,  as  AB,  augmented  by  a  perpetual  flux,  when,  as 
yet,  there  wanted  of  the  sides  A  and  B  half  their  moments  ^  and  ^,  was 
A  —  ia  into  B  —  ^b,  or  AB  —  Ja  B  —  ^b  A  +  JoA  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
sides  A  and  B  are  augmented  by  the  other  half  moments,  the  reotangle be- 
comes A  +  ia  into  B  +  ^6,  or  AB  +  ^a  B  +  i*  A  +  iab.  From  this 
rectangle  subduct  the  former  rectangle,  and  there  will  remain  the  excess 
aB  +  6A.  Therefore  with  the  whole  increments  a  and  b  of  the  sides^  the 
increment  aB  +  bA  of  the  rectangle  is  generated.     Q.E.D. 

Case  2.  Suppose  AB  always  equal  to  G,  and  then  the  moment  of  the 
content  ABC  or  GC  (by  Case  1)  will  beg<?  +  cG,  that  is  (putting  AB  and 
aB  4-  bA  for  G  and  g"),  aUG  +  6AC  +  cAB.  And  the  reasoning  is  the 
same  for  contents  under  ever  so  many  sides.     Q.E.D. 

Case  3.  Suppose  the  sides  A,  B,  and  C,  to  be  always  equal  among  them- 
selves; and  the  moment  aB  +  bA,  of  A^,  that  is,  of  the  rectangle  AB, 
will  be  2a A ;  and  the  moment  aBC  +  6AC  +  cAB  of  A»,  that  is,  of  the 
content  ABC,  will  be  3aA'.  And  by  the  same  reasoning  the  moment  of 
any  power  A"*  is  naA" — \    Q.E.D 

Case  4.  Therefore  since  -r  into  A  is  1,  the  moment  of  -j-  drawn  into 


or 
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A,  together  with  -r  drawn  into  a,  will  be  the  moment  of  1,  that  is,  nothing. 

1  —a 

Therefore  the  moment  of  -r,  or  of  A —  >,  is  -rj''    ^^^  generally  since 

-r^  into  A"  is  I,  the  moment  of  -redrawn  into  A'  together  with  -j^  into 

naA*  —  *  will  be  nothing.    And,  therefore,  the  moment  of  ^  or  A  — ^ 

win  he  —  ^^.    aE.D. 

Case  6.  And  since  A^  into  A^  is  A,  the  moment  of  A^  drawn  into  2A^ 

1  a 

will  be  a  (by  Case  3) ;  and,  therefore,  the  moment  of  A^  will  be  ^jy 

|aA — |.  And,  generally,  putting  A™  equal  to  B,  then  A°  will  be  equal 
to  B",  and  therefore  maA°^  —  '  equal  to  w^B°  —  ' ,  and  ma  A  —  '  equal  to 

nbB  —  ',  or  nbA  —  ? ;  and  therefore  „  oA  -^  is  equal  to  6,  that  is,  equal 

to  the  moment  of  A^.    Q.E.D. 

Case  6.  Therefore  the  moment  of  any  generated  quantity  A°B"  is  the 
moment  of  A"*  drawn  into  B",  together  with  the  moment  of  B"  draivn  into 
A",  that  is,  maA^  —  '  B"  +  n6B" —  '  A"*;  and  that  whether  the  indices 
tn  and  n  of  the  powers  be  whole  numbers  or  fractions,  affirmative  or  neg- 
ative. And  the  reasoning  is  the  same  for  contents  under  more  powers. 
OKD. 

,  CoR.  1.  Hence  in  quantities  continually  proportional,  if  one  term  is 
given,  the  moments  of  the  rest  of  the  terms  will  be  as  the  same  terms  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  intervals  between  them  and  the  given  term.  Let 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  be  continually  proportional ;  then  if  the  term  C  is  given, 
the  moments  of  the  rest  of  the  terms  will  be  among  themselves  as  —  2A, 
—  B,D,2E,3F. 

Cor.  2.  And  if  in  four  proportionals  the  two  means  are  given,  the  mo- 
ments of  the  extremes  will  be  as  those  extremes.  The  same  is  to  be  un- 
derstood of  the  sides  of  any  given  rectangle. 

Cor.  3.  And  if  the  sum  or  difference  of  two  squares  is  given,  the  mo- 
ments of  the  sides  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  sides. 

SCHOLroM. 

In  a  letter  of  mine  to  Mr.  /.  Collins,  dated  December  10, 1672,  having 
described  a  method  of  tangents,  which  I  suspected  to  be  the  same  with 
Susiu^s  method,  which  at  that  time  waa  n<^-«  ^loined  these 

words:  This  is  one parikiJa^  vol. me- 
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thodj  which  extends  iisdf,  without  any  trouUesame  ealculaiiony  not  onk/ 
to  the  drawings  of  tangents  to  any  curve  lines,  whether  geometrical  m 
mechanical,  or  any  how  respecting  right  lines  or  other  curves,  but  alio 
to  the  resolving  other  abstruser  kinds  of  problems  about  the  crookedness, 
areas,  lengths,  centres  of  gravity  of  curved,  d^c. ;  nor  is  it  {as  Hudden's 
method  de  Maximis  &  Minimis)  limited  to  eqtuUions  which  are  free  frtm 
surd  quantities.  This  method  I  have  interwoven  with  thai  other  (f 
working  in  equations,  by  reducing  them  to  infinite  series.  So  far  th&t 
letter.  And  these  last  words  relate  to  a  treatise  I  composed  on  that  sub- 
ject in  the  year  1671.  The  foundation  of  that  general  method  is  contain- 
ed in  the  preceding  Lemma. 

PROPOSITION  Tin.    THEOREM  VL    * 

^  a  body  in  an  uniform  medium,  being  uniformly  acted  upon  by  the  force 
of  gravity,  ascends  or  descends  in  a  right  line ;  and  the  whole  spaa 
described  be  distinguished  irito  equcd  parts,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
each  of  the  paiis  {by  adding  or  subducting  the  resisting  force  of  the 
mediufn  to  or  from  the  force  of  gravity,  when  the  body  ascends  orde* 
scends)  you  collect  tfie  absolute  forces  ;  I  say,  that  those  absolute  forces 
are  in  a  geometrical  progression, 
H  ^g  For  let  the  force  of  grarity  be  expounded  by  the 

given  line  AC  ;  the  force  of  resistance  by  the  indefi- 
nite line  AK ;  the  absolute  force  in  the  descent  of  the 
body  by  the  difiFerence  KG ;  the  velocity  of  the  body 
by  a  line  AP,  which  shall  be  a  mean  proportional  be- 
tween AK  and  AC,  and  therefore  in  a  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  resistance; 
the  increment  of  the  resistance  made  in  a  given  particle  of  time  by  the  U- 
neola  KL,  and  the  contemporaneous  increment  of  the  velocity  by  theU- 
neola  PQ ;  and  with  the  centre  C,  and  rectangular  asymptotes  CA,  CH, 
describe  any  hyperbola  BNS  meeting  the  erected  perpendiculars  AB,  KN, 
LO  in  B,  N  and  O.  Because  AK  is  as  AP* ,  the  moment  KL  of  the  one  will 
be  as  the  moment  2AP(i  of  the  other,  that  is,  as  AP  X  KC ;  for  the  in- 
crement PQ,  of  tlie  velocity  is  (by  Law  II)  proportional  to  the  generating 
force  KC.  Let  the  ratio  of  KL  be  compounded  with  the  ratio  KN,  and 
the  rectangle  KL  X  KN  will  become  as  AP  X  KC  X  KN ;  that  is  (because 
the  rectangle  KC  X  KN  is  given),  as  AP.  But  the  ultimate  ratio  of  the 
hyperbolic  area  KNOL  to  the  rectangle  KL  X  KN  becomes,  when  the 
points  K  and  L  coincide,  the  ratio  of  equality.  Therefore  that  hyperbolic 
evanescent  area  is  as  AP.  Therefore  the  whole  hyperbolic  area  ABOL 
is  composed  of  particles  KNOL  which  are  always  proportional  to  the 
Telocity  AP ;  and  therefore  is  itself  proportional  to  the  space  described 
with  that  velocity.     Let  that  area  be  now  divided  into  equal  parts^ 
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as  ABMI,  IMNE,  KNOL,  6cc.,  and  the  absolute  forces  AC,  IC,  KG,  LC, 
Ae^  will  be  in  a  geometrical  progression.  Q  JELD.  And  by  a  like  rea- 
soning, in  the  ascent  of  the  body,  taking,  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  point 
A,  the  equal  areas  ABmi,  imnky  knol,  &c.,  it  will  appear  that  the  absolute 
forces  AC,  tC,  kC,  ZC,  &a,  are  continually  proportional  Therefore  if  all 
the  spaces  in  the  ascent  and  descent  are  taken  equal,  all  the  absolute  forces 
/C,  AC,  iC,  AC,  IC,  KC,  LC,  &c.,  will  be  continually  proportional.    Q.E.D. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  if  the  space  described  be  expounded  by  the  hyperl>olic 
area  ABNE,  the  force  of  gravity,  the  velocity  of  the  body,  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  medium,  may  be  expounded  by  the  lines  AC,  AP,  and  AK  re- 
spectively ;  and  vice  versa. 

Cob.  2.  And  the  greatest  velocity  which  the  body  can  ever  acquire  in 
an  infinite  descent  will  be  expoimded  by  the  line  AC. 

Con.  3.  Therefore  if  the  resistance  of  the  medium  answering  to  any 
given  velocity  be  known,  the  greatest  velocity  will  be  found,  by  taking  it 
to  that  given  velocity  in  a  ratio  subduplicate  of  the  ratio  which  the  force 
of  gravity  bears  to  that  known  resistance  of  the  medium. 

PROPOSITION  IX.  THEOREM  VIL 
Supposing  what  is  above  demonstrated,  I  say,  thai  if  t/te  tangents  of  the 
angles  of  the  sector  of  a  circle,  and  of  an  hyperbola,  be  taken  proper^ 
iional  to  the  velocities,  thje  radiiis  being  of  a  Jit  magnitude,  all  the  time 
of  the  ascent  to  the  highest  plaice  will  be  as  the  sector  of  the  circle,  and 
all  the  time  of  descending  from  the  highest  place  as  the  sector  of  t/ie 
hyperbola. 

To  the  right  line  AC,  which  ex- 
presses the  force  of  gravity,  let  AD  beZ 
drawn  perpendicular  and  equal.    From  \ 
the  centre  D  with  the  semi-diameter 
AD  describe  as  well  the  quadrant  A^E 
of  a  circle,  as  the  rectangular  hyper- 
bola AVZ,  whose  axis  is  AK,  principal 
vertex  A,  and  asymptote  DC.    Let  Dp, 
DP  be  drawn ;  and  the  circular  sector 
A/D  will  be  as  all  the  time  of  the  as- 
cent to  the  highest  place ;  and  the  hy- 
perbolic sector  ATD  as  all  the  time  of  descent  from  the  highest  place;  if 
00  be  that  the  tangents  Ap,  AP  of  those  sectors  be  as  the  velocities. 

Case  1.  Draw  Bvq  cutting  oflFthe  moments  or  least  particles  tDv  and 
qDp,  described  in  the  same  time,  of  the  sector  AD^  and  of  the  triangle 
ADp.  Since  those  particles  (because  of  the  common  angle  D)  are  in  a  du- 
plicate ratio  of  the  sidesf,  the  partids  IDs  wiR  be  as  ^^^^^^^    that  is 
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(because  tH  is  given),  as  ^.    But  j)D«  is  AD*  +  Ap*,  that  is,  AD*  + 

AD  X  AA:,  or  AD  X  Gk;  and  qDp  \&  \KDxpq.    Therefore  /Dr,  the 

pa 
particle  of  the  sector,  is  as  ^;  that  is,  as  the  least  decrement  jp;  of  the 

velocity  directly,  and  the  force  Ck  which  diminishes  the  vdocity,  inversdj; 
and  therefore  as  the  particle  of  time  answering  to  the  decrement  of  theY^ 
locity. .  And,  by  composition,  the  sum  of  all  the  particles  (Dv  in  the  sector 
AD^  will  be  as  the  sum  of  the  particles  of  time  ajiswering  to  each  of  the 
lost  particles  j^y  of  the  decrearing  velocity  Ap,  till  that  velocity,  being  di- 
minished into  nothing,  vanishes ;  that  is,  the  whole  sector  AD^  is  as  the 
whole  time  of  ascent  to  the  highest  place.    Q.E.D. 

Case  2.  Draw  DQV  cutting  oflF  the  least  particles  TDV  and  PDQ  of 
the  sector  DAY,  and  of  the  triangle  DAQ ;  and  these  particles  will  be  to 
each  other  as  DT»  to  DP»,  that  is  (if  TX  and  AP  are  parallel),  as  DX« 
to  DA»  or  TX«  to  AP« ;  and,  by  division,  as  DX«  —  TX«  to  DA*  - 
AP».  But,  from  the  nature  of  the  hyperbola,  DX«  — TX«  isAD* ;  apd,bj 
the  supposition,  AP"  is  AD  X  AK.  Therefore  the  particles  are  to  each 
other  as  AD»  to  AD«  —  AD  X  AK ;  that  is,  as  AD  to  AD  —  AK  or  AC 


PDft  X  AC 
CK 


;and 


to  CK :  and  therefore  the  particle  TDV  of  the  sector  is 

PQ 

therefore  (because  AC  and  AD  are  given)  as  p^ ;  that  is,  as  the  increment 

of  the  velocity  directly,  and  as  the  force  generating  the  increment  inverse- 
ly ;  and  therefore  as  the  particle  of  the  time  answering  to  the  increment 
And,  by  composition,  the  sum  of  the  particles  of  time,  in  which  all  the  par- 
ticles PQ  of  the  velocity  AP  are  generated,  will  be  as  the  sum  of  the  par- 
ticles of  the  sector  ATD ;  that  is,  the  whole  time  will  be  as  the  whole 
sector.    Q.E.D. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  if  AB  be  equal  to  a 
fourth  partof  AC,thespace  whichabody 
will  describe  by  falling  in  any  time  will 
be  to  the  space  which  the  body  could  de- 
scribe, by  moving  uniformly  on  in  the 
same  time  with  its  greatest  velocity 
AC,   as  the  area  ABNK,  which  ex- 
presses the  space  described  in  falling  to 
the  area  ATD,  which  expresses  the . 
time.     For  since  AC  is  to  AP  as  AP 
to  AK,  then  (by  Cor.  1,  Lem.  II,  of  this 
Book)  LK  is  to  PQ  as  2AK  to  AP,  that  is,  as  2AP  to  AC,  and  thence 
LK  is  to  iPQ  as  AP  to  JAC  or  AB  ;  and  KN  is  to  AC  or  AD  as  AB  to 
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CK ;  and  therefore,  ex  tsquo,  LKNO  to  DPQ  as  AP  to  CK.  But  DPQ 
was  to  DTV  as  OK  to  AC.  ITierefore,  ex  (tquo,  LKNO  is  to  DTV  as 
AP  to  AC ;  that  is,  as  the  velocity  of  the  falling  hody  to  the  greatest 
velocity  which  the  body  by  falling  can  acquire.  Since,  therefore,  the 
moments  LKNO  and  DTV  of  the  areas  ABNK  and  ATD  are  as  the  ve- 
locities, all  the  parts  of  those  areas  generated  in  the  same  time  will  be  as 
the  spaces  described  in  the  same  time ;  and  therefore  the  whole  areas  ABNK 
and  ADT,  generated  from  the  beginning,  will  be  as  the  whole  spaces  de- 
Bcribed  from  the  beginning  of  the  descent.     Q.E.D. 

Cor.  2.  The  same  is  true  also  of  the  space  described  in  the  ascent. 
That  is  to  say,  that  all  that  space  is  to  the  space  described  in  the  same 
time,  with  the  uniform  velocity  AC,  as  the  area  ABnA:  is  to  the  sector  AD^ 

Cob.  3.  The  velocity  of  the  body,  falling  in  the  time  ATD,  is  to  the 
velocity  which  it  would  acquire  in  the  same  time  in  a  non-resisting  space, 
as  the  triangle  APD  to  the  hyperbolic  sector  ATD.  For  the  velocity  in 
%  non-resisting  medium  would  be  as  the  time  ATD,  and  in  a  resisting  me- 
dium is  as  AP,  that  is,  as  the  triangle  APD.  And  those  velocities,  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  descent,  are  equsJ  among  themselves,  as  well  as  those 
areas  ATD,  APD. 

Cob.  4  By  the  sSime  argument,  the  velocity  in  the  ascent  is  to  the  ve- 
locity with  which  the  body  in  the  same  time,  in  a  non-resisting  space,  would 
lose  all  its  motion  of  ascent,  as  the  triangle  Aj9D  to  the  circular  sector 
A/D ;  or  as  the  right  line  Ap  to  the  arc  A^ 

Cob.  5.  Therefore  the  time  in  which  a  body,  by  falling  in  a  resisting 
medium,  would  acquire  the  velocity  AP,  is  to  the  time  in  which  it  would 
acquire  its  greatest  velocity  AC,  by  falling  in  a  non-resisting  space,  as  the 
sector  ADT  to  the  triangle  ADC :  and  the  time  in  which  it  would  lose  its 
velocity  A/?,  by  ascending  in  a  resisting  medium,  is  to  the  time  in  which 
it  would  lose  the  same  velocity  by  ascending  in  a  non-resisting  space,  as 
the  arc  A^  to  its  tangent  A/?. 

Cor.  6.  Hence  from  the  given  time  there  is  given  the  space  described  in 
the  ascent  or  descent.  For  the  greatest  velocity  of  a  body  descending  in 
infinitum  is  given  (by  Corol.  2  and  3,  Theor.  VI,  of  this  Book) ;  and  thence 
the  time  is  given  in  which  a  body  would  acquire  that  velocity  by  falling 
in  a  non-resisting  space.  And  taking  the  sector  ADT  or  AD^  to  the  tri- 
angle ADC  in  the  ratio  of  the  given  time  to  the  time  just  now  found, 
tliere  will  be  given  both  the  velocity  AP  or  Ap,  and  the  area  ABNK  or 
ABnA:,  which  is  to  the  sector  ADT,  or  AD^,  as  the  space  sought  to  the 
space  which  would,  in  the  given  time,  be  uniformly  described  with  that 
greatest  velocity  found  just  before. 

Cor.  7.  And  by  going  backward,  from  the  given  space  of  ascent  or  de- 
flcent  ABnk  or  ABNK,  there  will  be  given  the  time  AD/  or  ADT. 
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PROPOSITION  X.    PROBIJBM  EL 

Suppose  the  uniform  force  of  gravity  to  tend  directly  to  thepiane  ofth 
horizon,  and  the  resistance  to  be  as  the  density  of  the  tneditim  and  the 
square  of  the  velocity  conjunctly :  it  is  proposed  to  find  the  density  of 
the  medium  in  each  place,  which  shall  make  the  body  nwve  tn  amy 
given  curve  line  ;  the  velocity  of  the  body  and  the  resistance  ^  the 
medium  in  each  place. 

Let  PQ  be  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  scheme  itself;  PFHQ 
a  curve  line  meeting  that  plane  in  the 
points  P  and  Q;  G,  H,  I,  K  fonr 
places  of  the  body  going  on  in  this 
curve  from  P  to  Q ;  and  GB,  HC,  ID, 
KE  four  parallel  ordinates  let  M 
*Bnc"ia"E"Q  from  these  points  to  the  horiion,  and 
standing  on  the  horizontal  line  PQ  at  the  points  B,  C,  D,  E ;  and  let  the 
distances  BC,  CD,  DE,  of  the  ordinates  be  equal  among  themsdves.  From 
the  points  G  and  H  let  the  right  lines  GL,  HN,  be  drawn  touching  the 
curve  in  G  and  H,  and  meeting  the  ordinates  CH,  DI,  produced  upwards, 
in  L  and  N :  and  complete  the  parallelogram  HCDM.  And  the  times  in 
which  the  body  describes  the  arcs  GH,  HI,  will  be  in  a  subduplicate  ratio 
of  the  altitudes  LH,  NI^  which  the  bodies  would  describe  in  those  times, 
by  falling  from  the  tangents ;  and  the  velocities  will  be  as  the  lengths  de- 
scribed GH,  HI  directly,  and  the  times  inversely.    Let  the  times  be  ex- 

pounded  by  T  and  t,  and  the  velocities  by  -fp-  and  — ;  and  the  decrement 

GH     m 

r 

This  decrement  arises  from  the  resistance  which  retards  the  body,  and  from 
the  gravity  which  accelerates  it.  Gravity,  in  a  falling  body,  which  in  its 
fall  describes  the  space  NI,  produces  a  velocity  with  which  it  would  be  able 
to  describe  twice  that  space  in  the  same  time,  as  Galileo  has  demonstrated; 

2NI 

that  is,  the  velocity  —r- :  but  if  the  body  describes  the  arc  HI,  it  augments 

MI  X  NI 
thatarconlybythelengthHI— HNor — 77| — ;  and  therefore  generates 

2MI  X  NI 

only  the  velocity  ^^  -.    Let  this  velocity  be  added  to  the  before- 

mentioned  decrement,  and  we  shall  have  the  decrement  of  the  velocity 

....,,  .^  ,         ,^      .      GH        HI      2MI X  NI 

arismg  from  the  resistance  alone,  that  is,  -7^ r-  +  m"> 


of  the  velocity  produced  in  the  time  t  will  be  expounded  by  7p 
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Therefore  since,  in  the  same  time^  the  action  of  gravity  generates,  in  a  fall- 

2NI  GH 

ing  body,  the  velocity  — r-,  the  resistance  will  be  to  the  gravity  as  7p 

HI        2MIXNI     2NI  txGK      xtt    .   2MI X  NI  ^   ^^^ 

T  "•"    ^x  HI  ^T  ^^^  ~T ■*■  — "^ — 

Now  for  the  abscissas   CB,  CD, 

OE,  put — Of  0,  2o.    For  the  ordinate 

CH  put  P ;  and  for  MI  put  any  series 

Qo  +  Ro«  +  So'  +,  <fcc.    And  all 

the  terms  of  the  /series  after  the  firsts 

that  is,  Ro«  +  So»  +,  dec,  will  be 

NI;  and  the  ordinates  DI,  EK,  and 

BGwillbeP— Qo  — Ro«  — So'— ,P  ^     b  c  i>:e~4 

&C.,  P_2Qo  — 4Ro«— SSo»— ,  &a,  and  P  +  Qo  — Ro«  +  So'—, 

&C.,  respectively.    And  by  squaring  the  differences  of  the  ordinates  EG — 

CH  and  CH  —  DI,  and  to  the  squares  thence  produced  adding  the  squares 

of  BC  and  CD  themselves,  you  will  have  oo  +  ddoo  —  2QRo'  +,  icc^ 

and  00  +  GtQjoo  +  2QRo'  +,  &Cn  the  squares  of  the  arcs  GH,  HI ;  whose 

ORoo        ^ QRoo       ^^ 

roots  0  y/ ..j=.,  and  o  >/i  4.  qq  4.      ^  are  the 

arcs  GH  and  HL    Moreover,  if  from  the  ordinate  CH  there  be  subducted 

half  the  sum  of  the  ordinates  BG  and  DI,  and  from  the  ordinate  DI  there 

be  subducted  half  the  sum  of  the  ordinates  CH  and  EK,  there  will  remain 

Rao  and  Roo  +  3So',  the  versed  sines  of  the  arcs  Gl  and  HK.    And  these 

are  proportional  to  the  lineolaa  LH  and  NI,  and  therefore  in  the  duplicate 

t 
ratio  of  the  infinitely  small  times  T  and  t :  and  thence  the  ratio  rp  is  \^ 


R  +  3So      R  +  |So        ^  ^  X  GH 
■  or  — ii ;  and 


R 


R 


T 


„_     2MIXNI  .        ... 

■  HI  H gj — f  by  sulwtituting 


the  values  of  rhf  CH,  HI,  MI  and  NI  just  found,  becomes  -^^  y/ 


1  +  QQ.    And  since  2NI  is  2Roo,  the  resistance  will  be  now  to  the 

3Soo    

gravity  as  -gg-  ^1  +  qq  ^  2Roo,  that  is,  as  3S  ^1  +  qq  to  4RR. 

And  the  velocity  will  be  such,  that  a  body  going  off  therewith  from  any 
place  H,  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  HN,  would  describe,  in  vacuo,  a 

parabola,  whose  diameter  is  HC,  and  its  latus  rectum    ^,   or  — « — . 

And  the  resistance  is  as  the  density  of  the  medium  and  the  square  of 
the  velocity  conjunctly ;  and  thsnfinM  the  density  of  the  medium  is  as  the 
resistance  directly,  and  the  t  velodity  inversely :  that  i%  aa 
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3S^  1  +  ftCl  jjj^^j   ^j  1±^9'  inversely:  that  is,  as  - 

CoBb  1.  If  the  tangent  HN  be  prodaced  both  ways,  so  as  to  meet  any 

HT  

ordinate  AF  in  T  -^  will  be  equal  to  ^  i  ^  qq;  and  therefore  in  wint 


has  gone  before  may  be  put  for  v/  1  -f  QQ.    By  this  means  the  resistanoe 

will  be  to  the  gravity  as  3S  X  HT  to  4RR  X  AC ;  the  velocity  will  be  «8 

HT  ,.,...         ,.         .„ ,        S  X  AC 

.  Q       „,  and  the  density  of  the  medium  will  be  as  p  w  Tinrr 

Cor.  2.  And  hence,  if  the  curve  line  PFHQ  be  defined  by  the  rdaticm 
between  the  base  or  abscissa  AC  and  the  ordinate  CH,  as  is  usual,  and  the 
value  of  the  ordinate  be  resolved  into  a  converging  series,  the  Problem 
will  be  expeditiously  solved  by  the  first  terms  of  the  series ;  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing examples. 

Example  1.  Let  the  line  PFHQ  be  a  semi-circle  described  upon  the 
diameter  PQ,  to  find  the  density  of  the  medium  that  shall  make  a  projec- 
tile move  in  that  line. 

Bisect  the  diameter  PQ,  in  A  ;  and  call  AQ,  n  ;  AC,  a  ;  CH,  e  ;  and 

CD,  0/  then  DI»  or  AQ^  —  AD«  =nn  —  aa  —  2ao  —  oo,  or  ee  —  2ao 

—  00  ;  and  the  root  being  extracted  by  our  method,  will  give  DI  =  c  — 

ao       00       aaoo       an*       «'  o'  .         ,^  ^  , 

^—-^—^—  —  — ^__&c.    Here  put  iin  for  ee +  00,  and 

^^     .,,  ,                         ao        nnoo      anno^         , 
DI  will  become  =  e -^-^ ^-^ ,  &c. 

Such  series  I  distinguish  into  successive  terms  after  this  manner :  1  call 
that  the  first  term  in  which  the  infinitely  small  quantity  o  is  not  found; 
the  second,  in  which  that  quantity  is  of  one  dimension  only ;  'the  third,  in 
which  it  arises  to  two  dimensions ;  the  fourth,  in  which  it  is  of  three ;  and 
so  ad  ivfinitum.  And  the  first  term,  which  here  is  e,  will  always  denote 
the  length  of  the  ordinate  CH,  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  indefinite 

•  CIO 

quantity  o.     The  second  term,  which  here  is  — ,  will  denote  the  difference 

between  CH  and  DN ;  that  is,  the  lineola  MN  which  is  cut  off  by  com- 
pleting the  parallelogram  HCDM ;  and  therefore  always  determines  the 

ao 
position  of  the  tangent  HN ;  as,  in  this  case,  by  taking  MN  to  KM  as  y 

777100 

to  0,  or  a  to  e.    The  third  term,  which  here  is  -^,  will  represent  the  li- 

neola  IN,  which  lies  between  the  tangent  and  the  curve ;  and  therefor^ 
determines  the  angle  of  contact  IHN,  or  the  curvature  which  the  curve  line 
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has  in  H.  If  that  lineola  IN  is  of  a  finite  magnitade,  it  will  be  expressed 
by  the  third  term,  together  with  those  that  follow  in  itifinitum.  But  if 
that  lineola  be  diminished  in  infinir 
trnn,  the  terms  following  become  in- 
finitely less  than  the  third  term,  and 
therefore  may  be  n^lected.  The 
fourth  term  determines  the  variation 
of  the  curvature ;  the  fifth,  the  varia- 
tion  of  the  variation ;    and  so 

Whence,  by  the  way,  appears  no  con-  p  ^  X     B  c  u  k  ^' 

temptible  use  of  these  series  in  the  solution  of  problems  that  depend  upon 
tangents,  and  the  curvature  of  curves. 

.         .            ao        nrm        anno'        .         .^_    ' 
Now  compare  the  series  e ^-^^^ ^— &c.,  with  the 


2e^ 


2e* 


a  nn 


series  P  —  Qjo  —  Roo — So^  —  iu^  and  for  P,  Q,  R  and  S,  put  e,  ^  g-j 

_  ann      _  ^       — ^.  _       .  */  ^       aa      n        ,    ,      ,      .        i* 

and  ^-— ,  and  for  v'  1  +  QQ.  put       1  H or  - ;  and  the  density  of 

a  a 

the  medium  will  come  out  as  — ;  that  is  (because  7i  is  given),  as  -  or 

AC 

pfT,  that  is,  as  that  length  of  the  tangent  HT,  which  is  terminated  at  the 

semi-diameter  AF  standing  perpendicularly  on  PQ, :  and  the  resistance 
will  be  to  the  gravity  as  3a  to  2n,  that  is,  as  SAC  to  the  diameter  PQ  of 
the  circle ;  and  the  velocity  will  be  as  v/  CH.  Therefore  if  the  body  goes 
from  the  place  P,  with  a  due  velocity,  in  the  direction  of  a  line  parallel  to 
PQ,  and  tiie  density  of  the  medium  in  each  of  the  places  H  is  as  the  length 
of  the  tangent  HT,  and  the  resistance  also  in  any  place  H  is  to  the  force 
of  gravity  as  SAC  to  PQ,  that  body  will  describe  the  quadrant  FHQ  of  a 
circle.    Q.E.I. 

But  if  the  same  body  should  go  from  the  place  P,  in  the  direction  of  a 
line  perpendicular  to  PQ,  and  should  begin  to  move  in  an  arc  of  the  semi- 
circle PFQ,  we  must  take  AC  or  a  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  centre  A ; 
and  therefore  its  sign  must  be  changed,  and  we  must  put — a  for  +  a. 

Then  the  density  of  the  medium  would  come  out  as .     But  nature 

does  not  admit  of  a  negative  density,  that  is,  a  density  which  accelerates 
the  motion  oi  bodies ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  naturally  come  to  pass  that 
a  body  by  ascending  from  P  should  describe  the  quadrant  PF  of  a  circle. 
To  produce  such  an  effect,  a  body  ought  to  be  accelerated  by  an  impelling 
medium,  and  not  impeded  by  a  resisting  «"»• 
Example  2.  Let  the  line  PFQ  be  i  ing  its  azus  AF  per- 
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pendictilar  to  the  horiEon  PQ,  to  find  the  doisity  of  the  madiimiy  wliidi 
will  make  a  projectile  move  in  that  line. 

From  the  nature  of  the  parabola^  the  rectangle  PDQ 

is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  the  ordinate  DI  and  torn 

given  right  line ;  that  is,  if  that  right  line  be  called  6; 

PC,  a;  PQ,  c;  CH,  e;  and  CD,  o;  the  rectangle  a 

A.  CD    Q  +  0  into  c  —  a  —  oor  ac  —  aa — 2ao  +  eo  —  oo^  is 

equal  to  the  rectangle  b  into  DI,  and  therefore  DI  is  equal  to  — i —  + 


c— 2a 


b 

— T — 0 T-.   Now  the  second  term — r — o  of  this  series  is  to  be  put 

00 

for  Qo,  and  the  third  term  -r  for  Roo.     But  since  there  are  no  more 
terms,  the  co-efficient  S  of  the  fourth  term  will  vanish ;  and  therefore  the 


S 


=,  to  which  the  density  of  the  medium  is  propOT- 


quantity  - 

tional,  win  be  nothing.  Therefore,  where  the  medium  is  of  no  densitj, 
the  projectile  will  move  in  a  parabola ;  as  Ocdileo  hath  heretofore  demon- 
strated.   Q.E.L 

Example  3.  Let  the  line  AGK  be  an  hyperbola,  having  its  asymptote 
NX  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  plane  AK,  to  find  the  density  of  the 
medium  that  will  make  a  projectile  move  in  that  line. 

Let  MX  be  the  other  asymptote^  meeting 
the  ordinate  DG  produced  in  V ;  and  bom 
the  nature  of  the  hyperbola,  the  rectangle  of 
XV  into  VG  will  be  given.  There  is  abo 
given  the  ratio  of  DN  to  VX,  and  therefore 
the  rectangle  of  DN  into  VG  is  given.  Let 
that  be  bb:  and,  completing  the  parallelo- 
gram DNXZ,  let  BN  be  called  a;  BD,  o; 
NX,  c;  and  let  the  given  ratio  of  YZ  to 

ZXorDNbe-.    Then  DN  will  be  equal 


iS'H  BD  X  N 

to  a  —  0,  VG  equal  to 


bb 


m 


,  VZ  equal  to  —  X  a  —  o,  and  GD  or  NX 


VI 


m 


bb 


b» 
a  —  o 


be 


— VZ— VG  equal  to  c a  -] —  o Let  the  term 

^  n  n         a — o 

,     ,  .        ,                         .     bb     bb         bb  M  '       , 

resolved  into  the  converging  series 1 o  -i — ^oo  -] — j   o',  Ac,  and 


(la 


a' 


a« 


GD  will  become  equal  to  c 


m 


bb      tn 

'-+  -0- 

a        n 


hb         bb 


aa 


SkcIK] 


or  HATir  AAL  nULOlGPHT. 
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m       bb 

&«•    The seoond term  — o oof  thisBerieBis  to  beniedfor  Qo;  the 

II        aa 


a* 


tldrd  -;  0*,  with  its  aign  ofaaoged  for  Ro*  ;  and  the  fourth  —  o*,  with  its 


bb 

ngn  changed  also  for  So',  and  their  coefficientB ^  ~  ^^  —  are  to 

be  put  for  Q,  R,  and  S  in  the  former  role.    Which  being  don^  the  den- 

bb 

a* 
eity  of  the  medinm  will  come  out  aa 


bb  y/        mm 


2mhb       b* 

H — ;  or 

naa        a* 


^  mm 

aa  H aa- 

nn 


2ffM bTt  ^^^  ifl,  if  in  YZ  you  take  VY  equal  to 


m* 


For  aa  and  —ra*  — 


2mbb  .    b* 


H are  the  squares  of  XZ 


Vi»,  as  ^Y^ 

and  Z Y.  But  the  ratio  of  the  resistance  to  grayity  is  found  to  be  that  of 
3XT  to  2 YG ;  and  the  velocity  is  that  with  which  the  body  would  de- 

XY* 

scribe  a  parabola,  whose  vertex  is  G,  diameter  DG,  latus  rectum  ^p  .  Sup- 
pose, therefore^  that  the  densities  of  the  medium  in  each  of  the  places  G 
axe  reciprocally  as  the  distances  XY^  and  that  the  resistance  in  any  place 
G  is  to  the  gravity  as  3XY  to  2YG ;  and  a  body  let  go  from  the  place  A, 
with  a  due  velocity,  will  describe  that  hyperbola  AGK.    Q.E.L 

Example  4.  Suppose,  indefinitely,  the  line  AGK  to  be  an  hyperbola 
described  with  the  centre  X,  and  the  asymptotes  MX,  NX,  so  that,  having 
constructed  the  rectangle  XZDN,  whose  side  ZD  cuts  the  hyperbola  in  G 
and  its  asymptote  in  V,  YG  may  be  reciprocally  as  any  power  DN°  of  the 
line  ZX  or  DN,  whose  index  is  the  number  n :  to  find  the  density  of  the 
medium  in  which  a  projected  body  will  describe  this  curve. 

For  BN,  BD,  NX,  put  A,  O,  0,  respec- 
tively, and  let  VZ  be  to  XZ  or  DN  as  rf  to 

e,aiid  VG  be  equal  to  ^^ ;  then  DN  will 

t  bb 

beeqnaltoA— 0,VG  =  iz=-,  VZ  = 
A  — Of 

d- 

;A^O,andGDorNX— VZ  — VGequal 

Let  the 

18 


e  e  A  — 01" 


rfri^ 


BD  X  V 
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term  ==r^  be  resolred  into  an  infinite  aenes  -rs  +  ..  .  . 
A  ~  Ol  A"     A»  +  » 

nn  +  n       ,,  ^,  ,  n*  +  3nn  +  2n 
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X  0  + 


66 


+  n3  +3?in+2w 


X  bb  0%&c^and  GD  will  be  equal 


rf  nbb 

^A     .   ,          **0'>  *^-    The  second  term  -  O  -  ,,  ,   ,0ofthi8 

series  is  to  be  used  for  Qo,  the  third  ^ .  ^      ^  660*   for  Roo,  the  fourft 
n3  4-3ww4-2n 


6A"+  3 
S 


bbO^  for  So 3.    And  thence  the  density  of  the  medium 

n  +  2 


R  7rTQa'^^^yp^'^'^''^^3  V 


dd 
A»  +  — A» 


2dtibb 


nii4* 


eA»    -^+  A«- 


and  therefore  if  in  VZ  yon  take  VY  equal  to  n  X  VG,  that  density  is  re- 

^                    dd             2dnbb  nnb* 

ciprocally  as  XY.     For  A«  and  —A* jjp  A  +  -j^-  are  the 

squares  of  XZ  and  ZY.    But  the  resistance  in  the  same  place  G  is  to  the 

XY  2ii.n  4-  2n 

force  of  gravity  as  3S  X  -^  to  4RR,  that  is,  as  XY  to  —~^  VG. 

And  the  velocity  there  is  the  same  wherewith  the  projected  body  would 

move  in  a  parabola,  whose  vertex  is  G,  diameter  GD,  and  latus  rectum 

1  +  QCi  2XY» 

or  = — r— .    Q.E.L 


R 


nn  +  71  X  VG 


SCHOLIUM. 

In  the  same  manner  that  the  den- 
sity of  the  medium  comes  out  to  be  as 

S  X  AC  .    ^      .   .^  .,. 

g— ^^  m  Cor.  1,  if  the  resistance 

is  put  as  any  power  V°  of  the  velocity 
V,  the  density  of  the  medium  will 

S 


come    out     to    be     as 


R-T- 


AC 
HT 

And  therefore  if  a  curve  can  be  found,  such  that  the  ratio  of 


S 
R-l- 


to 
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HT 
AC 


n  — 1 


,orof^,_ 


J— -^  to    "^  ^^'        may  be  given ;  the  body,  in  an  nnir 


form  medium,  whose  resistance  is  as  the  power  T"  of  the  velocity  V,  will 
move  in  this  curve.    But  let  us  return  to  more  simple  curves. 

Because  there  can  be  no  motion  in  a  para- 
bola except  in  a  non-resisting  medium,  but 
in  the  hyperbolas  here  described  it  is  produced 
by  a  perpetual  resistance ;  it  is  evident  that 
the  line  which  a  projectile  describes  in  an 
uniformly  resisting  medium  approaches  nearer 
to  these  hyperbolas  than  to  a  parabola.  That 
line  is  certainly  of  the  hyperbolic  kind,  but 
about  the  vertex  it  is  more  distant  from  the 
asymptotes,  and  in  the  parts  remote  from  the 
vertex  draws  nearer  to  them  than  these  hy- 
perbolas here  described.  The  difference,  however,  is  not  so  great  between 
the  one  and  the  other  but  that  these  latter  may  be  commodiously  enough 
uaed  in  practice  instead  of  the  former.  And  perhaps  these  may  prove  more 
useful  than  an  hyperbola  that  is  more  accurate,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
compounded.    They  may  be  made  use  of,  then,  in  this  manner. 

Complete  the  parallelogram  XYGT,  and  the  right  line  GT  will  touch 
the  hyperbola  in  G,  and  therefore  the  density  of  the  medium  in  G  is  re- 

GT« 

dprocally  aa  the  tangent  GT,  and  the  velocity  there  aa  V  py"  i 


and  the 


resistance  is  to  the  force  of  gravity  as  GT  to 

Therefore  if  a  body  projected  from  the 
place  A,  in  the  direction  of  the  right  line 
AH,  describes  the  hyperbola  AGK  and 
AH  produced  meets  the  asymptote  NX  in 
H,  and  AI  drawn  parallel  to  it  meets  the 
other  asymptote  MX  in  I ;  the  density  of 
the  medium  in  A  will  be  reciprocally  as 
AH,  and  the  velocity  of  the  body  as  ^ 
AH« 


2nn  +  2n 
n+2 


X  GT. 


AI 


and  the  resistance  there  to  the  force 


/ 

^1 

J 

y^ 

^ 

A 

,^^^=^^z\ 

T     1 

"  c 

/»       *i 

t  s 

I 

X   AI.     Hence  the  following  rules  are 


*TT      2nn+2n 
of  gravity  as  AH  to V~o~ 

deduced. 

Rule  1.  H  the  density  of  the  medium  at  A,  and  the  velocity  with  which 
the  body  is  projected  remain  the  same,  and  the  angle  NAH  be  changed ; 
the  lengths  AH,  AI,  HX  will  remain.    Therefore  if  those  lengths,  in  any 
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one  case,  are  found,  the  hyperbola  may  afterwards  be  easily  detennined 
from  any  given  angle  NAH. 

Rule  2.  K  the  angle  NAH,  and  the  density  of  the  medium  at  A,  re- 
main the  same,  and  the  velocity  with  which  the  body  is  projected  be 
changed,  the  length  AH  will  continue  the  same ;  and  AI  will  be  changed 
in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity  reciprocally. 

Rule  3.  If  the  angle  NAH,  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  A,  and  the  ao- 
celerative  gravity  remain  the  same,  and  the  proportion  of  the  resistance  tt 
A  to  the  motive  gravity  be  augmented  in  any  ratio ;  the  proportion  of  AH 
to  A I  will  ,be  augmented  in  the  same  ratio,  the  latus  rectum  of  the  aboT^ 

ATT* 
mentioned  parabola  remaining  the  same,  and  also  the  length  — tt-  propoN 

tional  to  it ;  and  therefore  AH  will  be  diminished  in  the  same  ratio,  and 
AI  will  be  diminished  in  the  duplicate  of  that  ratio.  But  the  proporti<m 
of  the  resistance  to  the  weight  is  augmented,  when  either  the  qpedficgrav* 
ity  is  made  less,  the  magnitude  remaining  equal,  or  when  the  density  of 
the  medium  is  made  greater,  or  when,  by  diminishing  the  magnitude,  tbe 
resistance  becomes  diminished  in  a  less  ratio  than  the  weight. 

Rule  4.  Because  the  density  of  the  medium  is  greater  near  the  vertex 
of  the  hyperbola  than  it  is  in  the  place  A,  that  a  mean  density  may  be 
preserved,  the  ratio  of  the  least  of  the  tangents  GT  to  the  tangent  AH 
ought  to  bo  found,  and  the  density  in  A  augmented  in  a  ratio  a  little 
greater  than  that  of  half  the  sum  of  those  tangents  to  the  least  of  the 
tangents  GT. 

Rule  5.  If  the  lengths  AH,  AI  are  given,  and  the  figure  AGK  is  to  be 
described,  produce  HN  to  X,  so  that  HX  may  betoAIasn  +  ltol;and 
with  the  centre  X,  and  the  asymptotes  MX,  NX,  describe  an  hyperbolk 
through  the  point  A,  such  that  AI  may  be  to  any  of  the  lines  VG  as  XT* 
to  XI". 

Rule  6.  By  how  much  the  greater  the  number  n  is,  so  much  the  more 
accurate  are  these  hyperbolas  in  the  ascent  of  the  body  from  A,  and  less 
accurate  in  its  descent  to  K;  and  the  contrary.  The  conic  hyperbob 
keeps  a  mean  ratio  between  these,  and  is  more  simple  than  the  rest  Thoe- 
fore  if  the  hyperbola  be  of  this  kind,  and  you  are  to  find  the  point  K, 
where  the  projected  body  falls  upon  any  right  line  AN  passing  through 
tbe  point  A,  let  AN  produced  meet  the  asymptotes  MX,  NX  in  M  and  N, 
and  take  NK  equal  to  AM. 

Rule  7.  And  hence  appears  an  expeditious  method  of  determining  this 
hyper>K>la  from  the  phenomena.  Let  two  similar  and  equal  bodies  be  pro- 
)i«rtpd  with  the  same  velocity,  in  different  angles  HAK,  AAA:,  and  let  them 
M)  upon  the  plane  of  the  horizon  in  K  and  k  ;  and  note  the  proportion 
^'f  A  K  fo  \k.  Let  it  be  as  €{  to  e.  Then  erecting  a  perpendicular  AI  of 
«M«  Imigfh,  assume  any  how  the  length  AH  or  AA,and  thence  graphically, 
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«  bj  Boak  and  •ompMB,  collect  the  lengths  AE,  kk  (by  Rule  6).    If  the 
latio  of  AK  to  A/p  be  the  same  with  that  of  4  to  e,  the  length  of  AH  was 


zig^ily  assnmecL    If  not,  take  on  the  indefinite  right  line  SM,  the  length 

SM  equal  to  the  assumed  AH ;  and  erect  a  perpendicular  MN  equal  to  the 

AK      d 
difoence  -r-r  —  of  the  ratios  drawn  into  any  given  right  line.    By  the 

like  method,  from  several  assumed  lengths  AH,  you  may  find  several  points 
N ;  and  draw  through  them  all  a  regular  curve  NNXN,  cutting  the  right 
line  SMMM  in  X«  Lastly,  assume  AH  equal  to  the  abscissa  SX,  and 
thence  find  again  the  loigth  AK ;  and  the  lengths,  which  are  to  the  a»- 
■urned  length  AI,  and  thk  last  AH,  as  the  length  AK  known  by  experi- 
ment, to  the  length  AK  last  found,  will  be  the  true  lengths  AI  and  AH, 
which  were  to  be  found.  But  these  being  given,  there  will  be  given  also 
the  resisting  force  of  the  medium  in  the  place  A,  it  being  to  the  force  of 
gravity  as  AH  to  f  AL  Let  the  density  of  the  medium  be  increased  by 
Rule  4,  and  if  the  resisting  force  just  found  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio, 
H  will  become  still  more  accurate. 

Rule  8.  The  lengths,  AH,  HX  being  found ;  let  there  be  now  re- 
quired the  position  of  the  line  AH,  according  to  which  a  projectile  thrown 
with  that  given  velocity  shall  fall  upon  any  point  K.  At  the  points  A 
and  K,  erect  the  lines  AG,  KF  perpendicular  to  the  horizon ;  whereof  let 
AC  be  drawn  downwards,  and  be  equal  to  AI  or  |HX.  With  the  asymp- 
totes AK,  KF,  describe  an  hyperbola,  whose  conjugate  shall  pass  through 
the  point  C ;  and  from  the  centre  A,  with  the  interval  AH.  describe  a  cir- 
cle cutting  that  hyperbola  in  the  point  H ;  then  the  projectile  thrown  in 
the  direction  of  the  right  line  AH  will  fall  upon  the  point  K.  QJS.I.  For 
the  point  H,  because  of  the  given  length  AH,  must  be  somewhere  in  the 
circumference  of  the  described  circle.  Draw  CH  meeting  AK  and  KF  in 
E  and  F ;  and  because  CH,  MX  are  parallel,  and  AC,  AI  equal,  AE  will 
be  equal  to  AM,  and  therefore  also  equal  to  KN.  But  CE  is  to  AE  as 
FH  to  KN,  and  therefore  CE  and  FH  are  equal  Therefore  the  point  H 
falls  upon  the  hyperbolic  curve  described  with  the  asymptotes  AK,  KF, 
whose  conjugate  passes  through  the  point  C ;  and  is  therefore  found  m  \&a 
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common  intersection  of  this  hyperboHe 
curve  and  the  circumference  of  the  de- 
scribed circle.  Q.ELD.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
serred  that  this  operation  is  the  same^ 
whether  the  right  line  AKN  be  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  or  inclined  thereto  inanyao- 
gle ;  and  that  from  two  intersections  H, 
/<)  there  arise  two  angles  NAH,  NAA; 
and  that  in  mechanical  practice  it  is  suf- 
ficient once  to  describe  a  circle^  then  to 
apply  a  ruler  CH,  of  an  indeterminate  length,  so  to  the  point  C,  that  its 
part  FH,  intercepted  between  the  circle  and  the  right  line  FK,  may  be 
equal  to  its  part  CE  placed  between  the  point  C  and  the  right  line  AK 

What  has  been  said  of  hyperbolas  may  be  easilj 
applied  to  parabolas.  For  if  a  parabola  be  re- 
presented by  XAGK,  touched  by  aright  line  XT 
in  the  vertex  X,  and  the  ordinates  lA,  YG  be  as 
any  powers  XI",  XV",  of  the  abscissas  XI,  XT; 
draw  XT,  GT,  AH,  whereof  let  XT  be  paraDel 
to  VG,  and  let  GT,  AH  touch  the  parabola  in 
G  and  A :  and  a  body  projected  from  any  place 
A,  in  the  direction  of  the  right  line  AH,  with  a 
due  velocity,  will  describe  this  parabola,  if  the  density  of  the  medium  in 
each  of  the  places  G  be  reciprocally  as  the  tangent  GT.  In  that  case  tiie 
velocity  in  G  will  be  the  same  as  would  cause  a  body,  moving  in  a  dod- 
roHisting  sj>ace,  to  describe  a  conic  parabola,  having  G  for  its  vertex,  TG 

2GT» 

produced  downwards  for  its  diameter,  and — :—    for    its    latns 


nn- 


^—  VG.    Therefore  if  NAK  represent  an  horizontal  line,  and  both 


-n  X  VG 

rectum.  And  the  resisting  force  in  G  will  be  to  the  force  of  gravity  as  GT  to 
2nn   -2/1 

tlio  <l('nHity  of  the  medium  at  A,  and  the  velocity  with  which  the  body  is 
pro ji'ctcd,  remaining  the  same,  the  angle  NAH  be  any  how  altered,  the 
Ini^tliH  All,  AI,  HX  will  remain;  and  thence  will  be  given  the  vertex X 
<if  t.h<:  i)arahola,  and  the  position  of  the  right  line  XI ;  and  by  taking  TO 
in  I A  art  XV"  to  XI",  there  will  be  given  all  the  points  G  of  the  parabola, 
through  which  the  projectile  will  pass. 
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SECTION  m. 

Of  the  motions  of  bodies  which  are  resisted  partly  in  the  ratio  o/theve- 
lociiies,  and  partly  in  the  duplicate  of  the  same  ratio. 

PROPOSITION  XL    THEOREM  VIIL 

/jTa  body  be  resisted  partly  in  the  ratio  and  partly  in  the  duplicate  ratio 
of  its  velocity,  and  moves  in  a  similar  medium  by  its  innate  force 
only;  and  the  times  be  taken  in  arithmetical  progression;  then 
quantities  reciproceUly  proportioned  to  the  velocities^  increased  by  a  cer- 
tain  given  quantity,  wUl  be  in  geometrical  progression. 
With  the  centre  C,  and  the  rectangular  asymptotes  ^ 

CkDd  and  CH,  describe  an  hyperbola  BEe,  and  let 

AB,  DE,  cfe,  be  parallel  to  the  asymptote  CH.    In 

the  asymptote  CD  let  A,  G  be  given  points ;  and  if 

the  time  be  expounded  by  the  hyperbolic  are^  ABED 

uniformly  increasing,  I  say,  that  the  velocity  may  ^ 

be  expressed  by  the  length  DF,  whose  reciprocal 

GD,  together  with  the  given  line  CG,  compose  the 

length  CD  increasing  in  a  geometrical  progression. 
For  let  the  areola  DEect  be  the  least  given  increment  of  the  time,  and 

Hd  will  be  reciprocally  as  DEI,  and  therefore  directly  as  CD.    Therefore 

the  decrement  of  j^,  which  (by  Lem.  II,  Book  U)  is  pT^?  will  be  also  as 

CD       CG  +  GD  1  CG 

GTT*  ^'  — GDa — '       *  ^  ^  GD  "^  GD«*    Therefore  the  time  ABED 

imiformly  increasing  by  the  addition  of  the  given  particles  EDofe,  it  fol- 
lows that  =rR  decreases  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  velocity.  For  the  de- 
crement of  the  velocity  is  as  the  resistance,  that  is  (by  the  supposition),  as 
the  sum  of  two  quantities,  whereof  one  is  aa  the  velocity,  and  the  other  as 

the  square  of  the  velocity ;  and  the  decrement  of  pyi  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

1  C*C*  1 

quantities  pTF-  and  pr^i  whereof  the  first  is  ^^  itself,  and  the   last 

CC  1  1 

prTjiflasppr^  :  therefore  p^  is  as  the  velocity,  the  decrements  of  both 

being  analogous.    And  if  the  quantity  GD   reciprocally  proportional  to 

j^,  be  augmented  by  the  given  quantity  CG ;  the  sum  CD,  the  time 

ABED  uniformly  increasing,  will  increase  in  a  geometrical  progression.. 

rk  1?  Fk  ■■  ■ 
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Cor.  1.  Therefore,  if,  having  the  points  A  and  G  giTeo:!,  <he  time  bi 
expounded  by  the  hyperbolic  area  ABED,  the  Telocity  may  be  eaqranndel 

by  p|r  the  reciprocal  of  GD. 

Cor.  2.  And  by  taking  GA  to  GD  as  the  reciprocal  of  the  yelocitj  at 
the  beginning  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  any  tiaie 
ABED,  the  point  G  wiU  be  found.  And  that  point  being  foimd  the  f^ 
locity  may  bo  found  from  any  other  time  given. 

PROPOSITION  Xa    THEOREM  IX. 

T7ie  same  things  being  supposed,  I  say,  that  if  the  spaces  described  an 
taken  in  arithmetical  progression,  the  velocities  augmented  l^  a  cer- 
tain given  quantity  will  be  in  geometrical  progression. 

In  the  asymptote  CD  let  there  be  given  the 

\^  point  R,  and,  erecting  the  perpendicular  BS 

meeting  the  hyperbola  in  S,  let  the  space  d^ 

^  scribed  be  expounded  by  the  hyperbolic  am 

j ?  RSED ;  and  the  velocity  wiU  be  as  the  lengih 

. ^ I  GD,  which,  together  with  the  given  line  CC^ 

G  A.  T^'  >B.  composes  a  length  CD  decreasing  in  a  geo- 
metrical progression,  while  the  ppace  RSED  increases  in  an  arithmetical 
progression. 

For,  because  the  increment  EDcfe  of  the  space  is  given,  the  lineola  Bd, 
which  is  the  decrement  of  GD,  will  be  reciprocally  as  ED,  and  therefore 
directly  as  CD  ;  that  is,  as  the  sum  of  the  same  GD  and  the  given  length 
CG.  But  the  decrement  of  the  velocity,  in  a  time  reciprocally  propo^ 
tional  thereto,  in  which  the  given  particle  of  space  DrfcE  is  described,  is 
as  the  resistance  and  the  time  conjunctly,  that  is,  directly  as  the  sum  of 
two  quantities,  whereof  one  is  as  the  velocity,  the  other  as  the  square  of 
the  velocity,  and  inversely  as  the  velocity ;  and  therefore  directly  as  the 
sum  of  two  quantities,  one  of  which  is  given,  the  other  is  as  the  velocity. 
Therefore  the  decrement  lx)th  of  the  velocity  and  the  line  GD  is  as  a  given 
quantity  and  a  decreasing  quantity  conjunctly ;  and,  because  the  decre- 
ments are  analogous,  the  decreasing  quantities  will  always  be  analogous; 
viz.,  the  velocity,  and  the  line  GD.     QJS.D. 

Cor.  1.  If  the  velocity  be  expounded  by  the  length  GD,  the  space  de- 
scribed will  be  as  the  hyperbolic  area  DESR. 

Cor.  2.  And  if  the  point  11  be  assumed  any  how,  the  point  G  will  be 
found,  by  taking  GR  to  GD  as  the  velocity  at  the  beginning  to  the  velo- 
city after  any  space  RSED  is  described.    The  point  G  being  given,  the 
space  is  given  from  the  given  velocity :  and  the  contrary. 
Cor.  3.  WTience  since  (by  Prop.  XI)  the  velocity  is  given  from  the  given 
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time,  and  (by  this  Prop.)  the  space  is  given  from  the  given  velocity ;  the 
spaoe  will  be  given  from  the  given  time :  and  the  contrary. 

PROPOSITION  XIQ.  THEOREM  X. 
Sigtpasing'  thai  a  body  attracted  downwards  by  an  uniform  gravity  aS" 
tends  or  descends  in  a  right  line;  and  that  the  same  is  resisted 
partly  in  the  ratio  of  Us  velocity^  and  partly  in  the  duplicate  ratio 
thereof:  I  say,  that,  if  right  lines  parallel  to  the  diameters  of  a  circle 
and  an  hyperbola  be  drawn  through  the  ends  of  the  conjugate  diame- 
ters, and  the  velocities  be  as  some  segments  of  those  parallels  dratM 
from  a  given  point,  the  times  will  be  as  the  sectors  of  t/ie  areas  cut 
off  by  right  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  ends  of  tlie  segments  ; 
and  the  contrary. 

Case  1.  Suppose  first  that  the  body  is  ascending, 
and  fix)m  the  centre  D,  with  any  semi-diameter  DB, 
describe  a  quadrant  BETP  of  a  circle,  and  through 
tlie  end  B  of  the  semi-diameter  DB  draw  the  indefi- 
nite line  BAP,  parallel  to  the  semi-diameter  DP.  In 
that  line  let  there  be  given  the  point  A,  and  take  the 
lament  AP  proportional  to  the  velocity.  And  since 
one  part  of  the  resistance  is  as  the  velocity,  and 
another  part  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  let  the 
whole  resistance  be  as  AP*  +  2BAP.  Join  DA,  DP,  cutting  the  circle 
in  E  and  T,  and  let  the  gravity  be  expounded  by  DA*,  so  that  the  gravity 
shall  be  to  the  resistance  in  P  as  DA'to  AP+SBAP ;  and  the  time  of  the 
whole  ascent  will  be  as  the  sector  EDT  of  the  circle. 

For  draw  DVQ,  cutting  off  the  moment  PQ  of  the  velocity  AP,  and  the 
moment  DTV  of  the  sector  DET  answering  to  a  given  moment  of  time ; 
and  that  decrement  PQ  of  the  velocity  will  be  as  the  sum  of  the  forces  of 
gravity  DA*  and  of  resistance  AP*  +  2BAP,  that  is  (bv  Prop.  XII, 
Book  II,  Elem.),  as  DP' .  Then  the  area  DPQ,  which  is  proportional  to  PQ, 
is  as  DP*,  and  the  area  DTV,  which  is  to  the  area  DPQas  DT»  to  DP^,  is 
as  the  given  quantity  DT*.  Therefore  the  area  EDT  decreases  uniformly 
according  to  the  rate  of  the  future  time,  by  subduotion  of  given  particles  DTV, 
and  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  time  of  the  whole  ascent.     Q.E.D. 

Case  2.  If  the  velocity  in  the  ascent 
of  the  body  be  expounded  by  the  length 
AP  as  before,  and  the  resistance  be  made 
as  AP*  -I-  2BAP,and  if  the  force  of  grav- 
ity be  less  than  can  be  expressed  by  DA* ; 
take  BD  of  such  a '  — 

BD*  maybe] 
and  let  DF  bi 
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to  DB,  and  throngli  the  vertex  P  describe  the  hyperbola  PTVE,  whose  eoB- 
jagate  semi -diameters  are  DB  and  DF,  and  which  cuts  DA  in  El,  and  DP, 
DQ  in  T  and  Y ;  and  the  time  of  the  whole  ascent  will  be  as  the  hjpcr 
bolic  sector  TDK 

For  the  decrement  PQ  of  the  velocity,  produced  in  a  given  particle  of 
time,  is  as  the  sum  of  the  resistance  AP'  +  2BAP  and  of  the  graritj 
AB«  —  BD»,  that  is,  as  BP«  —  BD».  But  the  area  DTV  is  to  iheara 
DPQ  as  DT»  to  DP» ;  and,  therefore,  if  GT  be  drawn  perpendicukr  to 
DF,  as  GT»  or  GD«  —  DF«  to  BD«,  and  as  GD«  to  BP«,  and,  by  di- 
gKsion,  as  DF«  to  BP«  —  BD».  Therefore  since  the  area  DPQisasPQ, 
that  is,  as  BP»  —  BD»,  the  area  DTV  will  be  as  the  given  quantity  DF«. 
Therefore  the  area  EDT  decreases  uniformly  in  each  of  the  equal  particles 
of  time,  by  the  subduction  of  so  many  given  particles  DTV,  and  therefore 
is  proportional  to  the  time.    Q«RD. 

Case  3.  Let  AP  be  the  velocity  in  the  descent  of 
the  body,  and  AP*  +  2BAP  the  force  of  resistanoe^ 
and  ]^D «  —  AB «  the  force  of  gravity,  the  angle  DBA 
being  a  right  one.  And  if  with  the  centre  D,  and  tbe 
principal  vertex  B,  there  be  described  a  rectangular 
hyperbola  BETV  cutting  DA,  DP,  and  DQ  produced 
in  E,  T,  and  V ;  the  sector  DET  of  this  hyperbola  will 
be  as  the  whole  time  of  descent. 
For  the  increment  PQ  of  the  velocity,  and  the  area  DPQ  proportional 
to  it,  is  as  the  excess  of  the  gravity  above  the  resistance,  that  is,  as 
BD«  —  AB»  — 2BAP  — AP»  or  BD«— BP^  And  the  area  DTV 
is  to  the  area  DPQ  as  liT»  to  DP» ;  and  therefore  as  GT>  or  GD«  - 
BD»  to  BP«,  and  as  GD»  to  BD«,  and,  by  division,  as  BD'  to  BD»  - 
BP^  Therefore  since  the  area  DPQ  is  as  BD»  —  BP«,  the  area  DTV 
will  be  as  the  given  quantity  BD*.  Therefore  the  area  EDT  increases 
uniformly  in  the  several  equal  particles  of  time  by  the  addition  of  as 
many  given  particles  DTV,  and  therefore  is  proportional  to  the  time  of 
the  descent.    Q.E.D. 

Cor.  If  with  the  centre  D  and  the  semi-diameter  DA  there  be  drawn 
through  the  vertex  A  an  arc  At  similar  to  the  arc  ET,  and  similarly  sub- 
tending the  angle  A  DT,  the  velocity  AP  will  be  to  the  velocity  ^hich  the 
body  in  the  time  EDT,  in  a  non-resisting  space,  can  lose  in  its  asceni^  or 
acquire  in  its  descent,  as  the  area  of  the  triangle  DAP  to  the  area  of  the 
sector  DAt ;  and  therefore  is  given  from  the  time  given.  For  the  velocity 
in  a  non-resisting  medium  is  proportional  to  the  time,  and  therefore  to  this 
sector ;  in  a  resisting  medium,  it  is  as  the  triangle ;  and  in  both  mediums, 
where  it  is  least,  it  approaches  to  the  ratio  of  equality,  as  the  sector  and 
triangle  do. 


Saa  m.] 
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SCHOLIUM. 

One  may  demonstrate  also  that  case  in  the  ascent  of  the  body,  where  the 
force  of  grayity  is  less  than  can  be  expressed  by  DA"  or  AB*  +  BD",  and 
greater  than  can  be  expressed  by  AB*  —  DB",  and  must  be  expressed  by 
AB*.    But  I  hasten  to  other  things. 

PROPOSITION  XIV.    THEOREM  XL 

The  same  things  being  supposed,  1  say,  that  the  space  described  in  the 
ascerU  or  descent  is  as  the  difference  of  the  area  by  which  the  tim^M 
expressed,  and  of  some  other  area  which  is  augmented  or  diminished 
in  an  arithmetical  progression  ;  if  the  forces  compounded  of  the  re- 
sistance and  the  gravity  be  taken  in  a  geometrical  progression. 
Take  AC  (in  these  three  figures)  proportional  to  the  gravity,  and  AK 

to  the  resistance ;  but  take  them  on  the  same  side  of  the  point  A,  if  the 


body  is  descending,  otherwise  on  the  contrary.  Erect  Kb,  which  make  to 
DB  as'DB'  to  4BAC :  and  to  the  rectangular  asymptotes  CK,  CH,  de- 
scribe the  hyperbola  6N :  and,  erecting  KN  perpendicular  to  CK,  the  area 
A6NK  will  be  augmented  or  diminished  in  an  arithmetical  progression, 
while  the  forces  CK  are  taken  in  a  geometrical  progression.  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  the  distance  of  the  body  from  its  greatest  altitude  is  as  the  excess 
of  the  area  A6NK  above  the  area  DET. 

For  since  AK  is  as  the  resistap<^    '       --^  as  AP"  X  2BAP;  assume 

»fl  ^  2BAP 
any  given  quantity  Z  •'  '  -• ;  then  (by  Lem. 
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2APa  +  2BAxPQ 


n  of  this  Book)  the  moment  EL  of  A  K  will  be  equal  to 
2BPQ 


or 


-^— ,  and  the  moment  ELON  of  the  area  A&NE  will  be  eqinl  it 


2BPa  X  LO         BPQ  X  BD» 


Z         ^'"2Z  X  CE  X  AB' 
Case  1.  Now  if  the  body  ascends,  and  the  gravity  be  as  AB«  +  BD«, 
BET  being  a  oircle^  the  line  AC,  which  is  proportional  to  the  grafitjr, 

wiU  be--^--~^,andDP«orAP«+2BAP    +  AB« +BD«  wiDbc 

AExZ  +  ACx  ZorCEx  Z;  and  therefore  the  area  DTV  will  be  to 
the  area  DPQ  as  DT»  or  DB«  to  CE  X  Z. 

Case  2.  If  the  body  ascends,  and  the  gravity  be  as  AB'  — BD',die 

ARa Tins 

line  AC  will  be  ^         ,  and  DT«  will  be' to  DP*  aa  DP«  or  »B« 

La 

to  BP«  — BD>  or  AP»  +  2BAP  +  AB»  — BD',  that  is,  to  AK  X  Z  + 


H 

\ 

6 

^ 

B 

C 

A 

\ 

4^ 

At 

^   Tuk 

^ 

^ 
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AC  X  Z  or  CE  X  Z.    And  therefore  the  area  DTV  will  be  to  the  area 
DPQaaDB'  toCExZ. 

Case  3.  And  by  the  same  reasoning,  if  the  body  descends,  and  therefore 
the  gravity  is  as  BD»  —  AB»,  and  the  line  AC  becomes  equal  to 
BD»— AB«      , 

2 '  ^^  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^  ^  ^  *^®  ^^^  ^PQ'  *s  DB«  to  CK  X 

Z :  as  above. 

Since,  therefore,  these  areas  are  always  in  this  ratio,  if  for  the  area 
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DTV,  by  which  the  moment  of  the  time,  always  equal  to  itself,  is  express- 
ed, there  be  put  any  determinate  rectangle,  as  BD  X  m,  the  area  DPQ, 
that  is,  iBD  X  PQ,wiU  be  toBD  X  masCK  X  Z  toBD«.  And  thence 
PQ  X  BD » becomes  equal  to  2BD  X  w  X  CK  X  Z,  and  the  moment  KLON 

of  the  area  A6NK,  found  before,  becomes ar""^ •    ^^^^ ^^^  ^^ 

DET  subduct  its  moment  DTY  or  BD  X  m,  and  there  will  remain 

AP  X  BD  X  fi» 

-jTn •    Therefore  the  difference  of  the  moments,  that  is,  the 

X    rxi.    jn-             i-  XI.                         ,^    APxBDXfi* 
moment  of  the  difference  of  the  areas,  is  equal  to ^u J   *^d 

therefore  (because  of  the  giyen  quantity  — jp — )  as  the  velocity  AP ; 

thftt  is,  as  the  moment  of  the  space  which  the  body  describes  in  its  ascent 
or  descent  And  therefore  the  difference  of  the  areas,  and  that  spac^  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  by  proportional  moments,  and  b^inning  together  or 
yanishing  together,  are  proportional    Q.RD. 

Cor.  If  the  length,  which  arises  by  applying  the  area  DET  to  the  line 
BD,  be  called  M ;  and  another  length  V  be  taken  in  that  ratio  to  the  length 
M,  which  the  line  DA  has  to  the  line  DE ;  the  space  which  a  body,  in  a 
resisting  medium,  describes  in  its  whole  ascent  or  descent,  will  be  to  the 
space  which  a  body,  in  a  non-resisting  medium,  falling  from  rest,  can  de- 
scribe in  the  same  time,  as  the  difference  of  the  aforesaid  areas  to 

BD  X  V 

— Yj5 —  J  *"^d  therefore  is  given  from  the  time  given.    For  the  space  in  a 

non-resisting  medium  is  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  time,  or  as  V* ;  and, 

BD  X  V* 
because  BD  and  AB  are  given,  as  — jg — .    This  area  is  equal  to  the 

DA>  X  BD  X  M»        ,  ^,  ^     r  mr-  j   *v     ^        xv 

**^* f^E^i To —  ^^^  "^®  moment  of  M  is  m;  and  therefore  the 

Uca^  X  All 

^   ^  ^.           .   DA«  X  BD  X  2M  X  m     ^  ^  ,, .  ^  .    ^ 

moment  of  this  area  is DE»  y  AB '  ^^  moment  is  to 

-the  moment  of  the  difference  of  the  aforesaid  areas  DET  and  A6NK,  viz.,  to 

AP  X  BD  X  m  DA»  X  BD  X  M  ^  ,Dn  v.  ao  ^^'  •  .  xM^m 
AB '^ DE^ to^BDx  AP,  eras  ^g^  into  DET 

to  DAP ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  areas  DET  and  DAP  are  least,  in  the 

BD  V  V^ 

ratio  of  equality.    Therefore  the  area  — jh —  *nd  the  difference  of  the 

areas  DET  and  A6NK,  when  all  these  areas  are  least,  have  equal  moments ;  ^ 
and  are  therefore  ^erefore  since  the  velocities,  and  therefore  also 

the  spaces  in  hot  cribcd  together,  in  the  b^inning  of  the  de- 

«cent»  or  the  end  oach  to  equality,  and  therefore  are  then 
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one  to  another  as  the  area  — To"^>  ^id  the  difference  of  the  areas  DET 
and  A6NK ;  and  moreover  since  the  space,  in  a  non-resLsting  medium,  is 
perpetually  as -r-rz — ,  and  the  space,  in  a  resisting  medium,  is  perpetu- 
ally as  the  difference  of  the  areas  DET  and  AANK ;  it  necessarily  followi^ 
that  the  spaces,  in  both  mediums,  described  in  any  equal  times,  are  one  to- 

BD  X  V" 

another  as  that  area -r^ — ,  and  the  difference  of  the  areas  DET  and 

A6NK.    aE.D. 

SCHOLIUM. 

The  resistance  of  spherical  bodies  in  fluids  arises  partly  from  Out  loir 
city,  partly  from  the  attrition,  and  partly  from  the  density  of  the  mediim. 
And  that  part  of  the  resistance  which  arises  from  the  density  of  the  flail 
is,  as  I  said,  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity ;  the  other  part,  whidi 
arises  from  the  tenacity  of  the  fluid,  is  uniform,  or  as  the  momrat  of  Ae 
time ;  and,  therefore,  we  might  now  proceed  to  the  motion  of  bodies^  which 
are  resisted  partly  by  an  uniform  force,  or  in  the  ratio  of  the  moments  of 
the  time,  and  partly  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity.  But  it  is  Bof- 
ficient  to  have  cleared  the  way  to  this  speculation  in  Prop.  VIII  and  K 
forgoing,  and  their  Corollaries.  For  in  those  Propositions,  instead  of  the 
uniform  resistance  made  to  an  ascending  body  arising  from  its  gravity, 
one  may  substitute  the  uniform  resistance  which  arises  from  the  tenadtj 
of  the  medium,  when  the  body  moves  by  itavisinsita  alone ;  and  when  the 
body  ascends  in  a  right  line,  add  this  uniform  resistance  to  the  force  of 
gravity,  and  subduct  it  when  the  body  descends  in  a  right  line.  One 
might  also  go  on  to  the  motion  of  bodies  which  are  resisted  in  part  uni- 
formly, in  part  in  the  ratio  of  the  velocity,  and  in  part  in  the  duphcate 
ratio  of  the  same  velocity.  And  I  have  opened  a  way  to  this  in  Prop. 
XIII  and  XIV  foregoing,  in  which  the  uniform  resistance  arising  from  the 
tenacity  of  the  medium  may  be  substituted  for  the  force  of  gravity,  or  be 
compoimded  with  it  as  before.    But  I  hasten  to  other  things. 
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SECTION  IV. 
Of  the  Circular  nMion  of  bodies  in  resisting  mediums. 

LEMMA  HL 

JjBi  PQR  be  a  spiral  cutting  all  the  radii  SP,  SQ,  SR,  4«c^  in  equal 
angles.  Draw  the  right  line  FT  touching  the  spiral  in  any  point  P, 
and  cutting  the  radius  SQ  in  T ;  draw  PO^  QO  perpendicular  to 
the  spiral^  and  meeting  in  O,  and  join  SO.  /  say^  that  if  the  points 
P  and  Q  approach  and  coincide^  the  ctrigle  PSO  ^oill  become  a  right 
anglcy  and  the  ultimate  ratio  of  the  rectangle  TQ  X  2PS  to  Vd^  will 
be  the  ratio  of  equality. 
For  from  the  right  angles  OPQ,  OOR^sub- 

duct  the  equal  angles  SPQ,  SQR,  and  there 

ymnH  remain  the  eqnal  angles  OPS,  OQS. 

Therefore  a  circle  which  passes  throngh  the  I 

pomts  OSP  will  pass  also  throngh  the  point ' 

CI.    Let  the  points  P  and  Q  coincide,  and 

tliis  drcle  will  touch  the  spiral  in  the  place 

'of  coincidence  PQ,  and  will  therefore  cut  the 

right  line  OP  perpendicularly.    Therefore  OP  will  hecome  a  diameter  of 

tills  circle,  and  the  angle  OSP^  being  in  a  semi-circle^  becomes  a  right 

oaa    Q.RD. 

Draw  QD,  SE  perpendicular  to  OP,  and  the  ultimate  ratios  of  the  lines 

win  be  as  follows :  TQ  to  PD  as  TS  or  PS  to  PE,  or  2P0  to  2PS ;  and 

I^D  to  PQ  as  PQ  to2PO;  and,  ex  tequo perturbati,  to  TQ  to PQ  as  Pd 

to  2PS.    Whence  PQ*  becomes  equal  to  TQ  X  2PS.    QJELD. 

PROPOSITION  XY.    THEOREM  Xn. 

-f/  the  density  of  a  medium  in  each  place  thereof  be  reciprocally  as  the 
distance  (tf  the  places  from  an  immovtMe  centre,  and  the  centripetal 
farce  be  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  density  ;  I  say,  that  a  body  may 
revolve  in  a  spiral  which  cuts  all  the  radii  drawn  from  that  centre 
in  a  given  angle. 

Suppose  eyery  thing  to  be  as  in  the  forego- 
ing Lemma,  and  produce  SQ,  to  V  so  that  SV 
Jxiay  be  equal  to  SP.    In  any  time  let  a  body, 
in  a  resisting  medium,  describe  the  least  arc 
I^Q,  and  in  double  the  time  the  least  arc  PR ; 
*nd  the  decrements  of  those  arcs  arising  from 
the  resistance,  or  their  differences  from  the  I 
^rc3  which  would  be  described  in  a  non-resist- 
^i^g  medium  in  the  same  times,  will  be  to  each 
other  as  the  squares  of  the  times  in  which  they 
*^  generated;  therefore  the  decrement  of  the 
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arc  PQ  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  decrement  of  the  arc  PR.  Whence  abo 
if  the  area  QSr  be  ts^en  equal  to  the  area  PSQ,  the  decrement  of  the  arc 
PQ  will  be  equal  to  half  the  lineola  Rr  ;  and  therefore  the  force  of  resiet- 
ance  and  the  centripetal  force  are  to  eadi  other  as  the  lineola  |Rr  and'FQ 
which  they  generate  in  the  same  time.  Because  the  centripetal  force  with 
which  the  body  is  urged  in  P  is  reciprocally  as  SP',  and  (by  Lem.  X, 
Book  I)  the  lineola  TQ,  which  is  generated  by  that  forco,  is  in  a  ratio 
compounded  of  the  ratio  of  this  force  and  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  time 
in  whioh  the  arc  PQ  is  described  (for  in  this  case  I  n^lect  the  resistance^ 
as  being  infinitely  less  than  the  centripetal  force),  it  follows  that  TQ  X 
SP%  that  is  (by  the  last  Lemma),  ^PQ'  X  SP,  will  be  in  a  duplicate  r»- 
tio  of  the  time,  and  therefore  the  time  is  as  PQ  X  \/SP ;  and  the  Telo- 
city of  the  body,  with  which  the  arc  PQ  is  described  in  that  time,  as 

PQ  1 

VQ  y    /SP  ^'  — SP'  *^*'  ^  ^^  *^®  subduplicate  ratio  of  SPredpvocaUy. 

And,  by  a  like  reasoning,  the  velocity  with  which  the  arc  QR  is  described, 
is  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  SQ  reciprocally.  Now  those  arcs  PQ  and 
QR  are  as  the  describing  velocities  to  each  other ;  that  is,  in  the  tfobdn- 
plicate  ratio  of  SQ  to  SP,  or  as  SQ  to  x/SP  X  SQ;  and,  because  of  the 
equal  angles  SPGl,  SQr,  and  the  equal  areas  PSQ,  QSr,  the  arc  PQ  is  to 
the  arc  Qr  as  SQ  to  SP.  Take  the  differences  of  the  proportional  conse- 
quents, and  the  arc  PQ  will  be  to  the  arc  RraaSQ  to  SP —  v/SP  xSQ, 
or  ^VQ.  For  the  points  P  and  Q  coinciding,  the  ultimate  ratio  of  SP— 
v^SP  X  SQ  to  ^VQ  is  the  ratio  of  equality.  Because  the  decrement  of 
the  arc  PQ  arising  from  the  resistance,  or  its  double  Rr,  is  as  the  resistance 

Rr 

and  the  square  of  the  time  conjunctly,  the  resistance  willbeaSp^-^ — ^ 

tVQ  iOS  „      ,        .       „      ,  ^      .    . ,. 

PQ  X  SP  x  SQ'  ^'  ^  OPlTSP'''  ^^^^  *  coinciding, 

SP  and  SQ  coincide  also,  and  the  angle  PYQ  becomes  a  right  one ;  and, 

because  of  the  similar  triangles  PVQ,  PSO,  PQ  becomes  to  }VQ  as  OP 

OS 
to  ^OS.    I'herefore  jSp  w  opa  ^  ^  ^^^  resistance,  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of 

the  density  of  the  medium  in  P  and  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity 
conjunctly.    Subduct  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity,  namely,  the  ratio 

1  OS 

^,  and  there  will  remain  the  density  of  the  medium  in  P,  as  ^yp — on- 
Let  the  spiral  be  given,  and.  because  of  the  given  ratio  of  OS  to  OP,  the 
density  of  the  medium  in  P  will  be  as  ^p.    Therefore  in  a  medium  whose 
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density  is  reciprocally  as  SP  the  distance  from  the  centre,  a  body  will  re- 
Tolye  in  this  spiral.    Q«E.D. 

Cor.  1.  The  velocity  in  any  place  P,  is  always  the  same  wherewith  a 
body  in  a  non-resisting  medium  with  the  same  centripetal  force  would  re- 
Tolye  in  a  circle,  at  the  same  distance  SP  from  the  centre. 

Cor.  2.  The  density  of  the  medium,  if  the  distance  SP  be  given,  is  as 

OS  OS 

jrp,  but  if  that  distance  is  not  given,  as  VypTT^p-    ^^^  thence  a  spiral 

may  be  fitted  to  any  density  of  the  medium. 

CoR.  3.  The  force  of  the  resistance  in  any  place  P  is  to  the  centripetal 
force  in  the  same  place  as  ^OS  to  OP.    For  those  forces  are  to  each  other 

as  iRr  and  TQ,  or  as  -     g^    -  and  ^g^,  that  is,  as  ^VQ  and  PQ, 

or  jt)S  and  OP.  The  spiral  therefore  being  given,  there  is  given  the  pro- 
portion of*  the  resistance  to  the  centripetal  force ;  and,  vice  versa,  from  that 
proportion  given  the  spiral  is  given. 

CoR.  4.  Therefore  the  body  cannot  revolve  in  this  spiral,  except  where 
the  force  of  resistance  is  less  than  half  the  centripetal  force.  Let  the  re- 
sistance be  made  equal  to  half  the  centripetal  force,  and  the  spiral  will  co- 
incide with  the  right  line  PS,  and  in  that  right  line  the  body  will  descend 
to  the  centre  with  a  velocity  that  is  to  the  velocity,  with  which  it  was 
proved  before,  in  the  case  of  the  parabola  (Theor.  X,  Book  I),  the  descent 
would  be  made  in  a  non-resisting  medium,  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of 
unity  to  the  number  two.  And  the  times  of  the  descent  will  be  here  recip- 
rocally as  the  velocities,  and  therefore  given. 

CoR.  5.  And  because  at  equal  distances 
from  the  centre  the  velocity  is  the  same  in  the 
spiral  PQR  as  it  is  in  the  right  line  SP,  and 
the  length  of  the  spiral  is  to  the  length  of  the 
right  line  PS  in  a  given  ratio,  namely,  in  the 
ratio  of  OP  to  OS ;  the  time  of  the  descent  in 
the  spiral  will  be  to  the  time  of  the  descent  in 
the  right  line  SP  in  the  same  given  ratio,  and 
therefore  given. 

CoR.  6.  If  from  the  centre  S,  with  any  two 

given  intervals,  two  circles  are  described ;  and 

these  circles  remaining,  the  angle  which  the  spiral  makes  with  the  radius 

PS  be  any  how  changed ;  the  number  of  revolutions  which  the  body  can 

complete  in  the  space  between  the  circumferences  of  those  circles,  going 

PS 
round  in  the  spiral  from  one  circumference  to  another,  will  be  as  p^,  or  as. 

the  tangent  of  the  angT  -  'he  spiral  makes  with  the  radius  PS ;  and 
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OP 

the  time  of  the  same  reyolntioiis  will  be  as  -p^,  that  is,  as  the  secant  of  tlie 

same  angle,  or  reciprocally  as  the  density  of  the  medium. 

Cob.  7.  If  a  body^  in  a  medium  whose  density  is  reciprocally  as  the  dis- 
tances of  places  from  the  centre,  revolves  in  any  cupve  AEB  about  that 
centre,  and  cuts  the  first  radius  AS  in  die  same 
angle  in  B  as  it  did  before  in  A,  and  that  with  a 
velocity  that  shall  be  to  its  first  velocity  in  A  re- 
ciprocally in  a  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  distances 
from  the  centre  (that  is,  as  AS  to  a  mean  propor- 
tional between  AS  and  BS)  that  body  will  con- 
tinue to  describe  innumerable  similar  revolutions 
BFC,  CGD,  (fee.,  and  by  its  intersections  will 
distinguish  the  radius  AS  into  parts  AS,  BS,  CS,  DS,  &c.,  that  are  con- 
tinually proportional.  But  the  times  of  the  revolutions  will  be  as  the 
perimeters  of  the  orbits  AEB,  BFC,  CGD,  &c.,  directly,  and  the  velocities 

3  s 

at  the  beginnings  A,  B,  C  of  those  orbits  inversely ;  that  is  as  AS',  BS', 

CSK    And  the  whole  time  in  which  the  body  will  arrive  at  the  centre, 
will  be  to  the  time  of  the  first  revolution  as  the  sum  of  all  the  continued 

3  3  3 

proportionals  AS',   BS',  CS',  going  on  fid  infinitum,  to  the  first  term 

3  3  3 

AS' ;  that  is,  as  the  first  term  AS"  to  the  difference  of  the  two  first  AS' 

3 

—  BS',  or  as  |  AS  to  AB  very  nearly.     Whence  the  whole  time  may  be 
easily  found. 

Cor.  9.  From  hence  also  may  be  deduced,  near  enough,  the  motions  of 
bodies  in  mediums  whose  density  is  either  uniform,  or  observes  any  other 
assigned  law.  From  the  centre  S,  with  intervals  SA,  SB,  SC,  &C.,  con- 
tinually proportional,  describe  as  many  circles ;  and  suppose  the  time  of 
the  revolutions  between  the  perimeters  of  any  two  of  those  circles,  in  the 
medium  whereof  we  treated,  to  be  to  the  time  of  the  revolutions  between 
the  same  in  the  medium  proposed  as  the  mean  density  of  the  proposed  me- 
dium between  those  circles  to  the  mean  density  of  the  medium  whereof  we 
treated,  between  the  same  circles,  nearly  :  and  that  the  secant  of  the  angle 
in  which  the  spiral  above  determined,  in  the  medium  whereof  we  treated, 
cuts  the  radius  AS,  is  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  secant  of  the  angle  in  which 
the  new  spiral,  in  the  proposed  medium,  cuts  the  same  radius :  and  also 
that  the  number  of  all  the  revolutions  between  the  same  two  circles  is  nearly 
as  the  tangents  of  those  angles.  If  this  be  done  every  where  between  every 
two  circles,  the  motion  will  be  continued  through  all  the  circles.  And  by 
this  means  one  may  without  difficulty  conceive  at  what  rate  and  in  what 
time  bodies  ought  to  revolve  in  any  regular  medium. 
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Cor.  9.  And  although  these  motions  becoming  eccentrical  should  be 
performed  in  spirals  approaching  to  an  oval  figure,  yet,  conceiving  the 
several  revolutions  of  those  spirals  to  be  at  the  same  distances  from  each 
other,  and  to  apfffoach  to  the  centre  by  the  same  degrees  as  the  spiral  above 
described,  we  may  also  understand  how  the  motions  of  bodies  may  be  per- 
formed in  spirals  of  that  kind. 

PROPOSITION  XVL    THEOREM  XIE. 
If  the  density  of  the  medium  in  each  of  the  places  be  reciprocally  as  the 
distance  of  the  places  from  the  immoveable  centre,  and  the  centripetal 
force  be  reciprocally  as  any  power  of  the  same  distance,  I  say,  that  the 
body  may  revolve  in  a  spiral  intersecting  all  the  radii  drawn  from 
that  centre  in  a  given  angle. 
This  is  demonstrated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  foregoing  Proposition.    For  if  the  centri- 
petal force  in  P  be  reciprocally  as  any  power 
SP»+ '  of  the  distance  SP  whose  index  is  n 
+  1 ;  it  will  be  collected,  as  above,  that  the 
time  in  which  the  body  describes  any  arc  PQ, 

will  be  as  PQ  X  PS^" ;  and  the  resistance  in 

^      Rr  TTTlnXVQ 

*^  "^PQ*  X  SP"'''^'^PQr>rSP«^SQ'  ^"^ 


therefore  as  Qp-^^^p^~,  that  is,  (because ^ is   a   given 

quantity),  reciprocally  as  SP°4- ' .  And  therefore,  since  the  velocity  is  recip- 
rocally as  SP^",  the  density  in  P  will  be  reciprocally  as  SP. 

Cob.  1.  The  resistance  is  to  the  centripetal  force  as  1  —  ^n  X  OS 
to  OP. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  centripetal  force  be  reciprocally  as  SP',  1  —  \n  will  be 
=  0 ;  and  therefore  the  resistance  and  density  of  the  medium  will  be 
nothing,  as  in  Prop.  IX,  Book  I. 

Cor.  3.  If  the  centripetal  force  be  reciprbcally  as  any  power  of  the  ra- 
dius SP,  whose  index  is  greater  than  the  number  3,  the  affirmative  resist- 
ance will  be  changed  into  a  negative. 

SCHOLIUM. 

TThis  Proposition  and  the  former,  which  relate  to  mediums  of  unequal 
density,  are  to  be  understood  of  the  motion  of  bodies  that  are  so  small,  that 
the  greater  density  of  the  mediimi  on  one  side  of  the  body  above  that  on 
the  other  is  not  to  be  considered.  I  suppose  also  the  resistance,  cceteris 
paribus,  to  be  proportional  to  its  density.    Whence,  in  mediums  whoee 
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force  of  resistance  is  not  as  the  density;  the  density  must  be  so  much  ang- 
mented  or  diminished^  that  either  the  excess  of  the  resistance  may  be  taken 
away,  or  the  defect  supplied. 

PROPOSITION  XVIL    PROBLEM  IV. 

To  find  the  centripetal  force  and  the  resisting  force  of  the  medium^  bp 
which  a  body,  the  law  of  the  velocity  being  given,  shall  revolve  in  a 
given  spiral. 

Let  that  spiral  be  PQR.  From  the  ydocitj, 
with  which  the  body  goes  over  the  yery  small  arc 
PQ,  the  time  will  be  giyen ;  and  £rom  the  altitude 
TO,  which  is  as  the  centripetal  force^  and  the 
square  of  the  time,  that  force  will  be  giyen.  Then 
from  the  difference  RSr  of  the  areas  PSQ  and 
CISR  described  in  equal  particles  of  time,  the  re- 
tardation of  the  body  will  be  giyen ;  and  firom 
the  retardation  will  be  found  the  resisting  force 
and  density  of  the  medium. 

PROPOSITION  XVm.    PROBLEM  V. 

The  law  of  centripetal  force  being  given,  to  find  the  density  of  the  me- 
dium in  each  of  the  places  thereof,  by  which  a  body  may  describe  a 
given  spiraf. 

From  the  centripetal  force  the  yelocity  in  each  place  must  be  found  j 
then  from  the  retardation  of  the  yelocity  the  density  of  the  medium  is 
found,  as  in  the  foregoing  Proposition. 

But  I  haye  explained  the  method  of  managing  these  Problems  in  the 
tenth  Proposition  and  second  Lemma  of  this  Book;  and  will  no  longer 
detain  the  reader  in  these  perplexed  disquisitions.  I  shall  now  add  some 
things  relating  to  the  forces  of  progressiye  bodies,  and  to  the  density  and 
resistance  of  those  mediums  in  which  the  motions  hitherto  treated  of,  and 
those  akin  to  them,  are  performed. 
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SECTION  V. 
Of  the  denary  and  compression  of  fluids  ;  and  of  hydrostatics. 

THE   DEFINITION   OP  A   FLUID. 

A  fluid  is  any  body  whose  parts  yield  to  any  force  impressed  on  it,  andf 
by  yielding',  are  easily  m^oved  am^ong  themselves. 

PROPOSITION  XIX.    THEOREM  XIV. 
All  the  parts  of  a  homogeneous  and  unmoved  fluid  included  in  any  unr 
moved  vessel,  and  compressed  on  every  side  {setting  aside  the  consider-^ 
ation  of  condensation,  gravity,  and  all  ceritripetal  forces),  will  be 
equally  pressed  on  every  side,  and  remain  in  their  places  vnthout  any 
motion  arising  from  thai  pressure. 
Case  1.  Let  a  fluid  be  included  in  the  spherical 
yessd  ABC,  and  uniformly  compressed  on  every 
side :  I  say,  that  no  part  of  it  will  be  moved  by 
that  pressure.    For  if  any  part,  as  D,  be  moved, 
all  such  parts  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre 
on  every  side  must  necessarily  be  moved  at  the 
same  time  by  a  like  motion ;  because  the  pressure 
of  them  aQ  is  similar  and  equal ;  and  all  other 
motion  is  excluded  that  does  not  arise  from  that 
pressure.    But  if  these  parts  come  all  of  them  nearer  to  the  centre,  the 
fluid  must  be  condensed  towards  the  centre,  contrary  to  the  supposition. 
If  they  recede  from  it,  the  fluid  must  be  condensed  towards  the  circumfer- 
ence ;  which  is  also  contrary  to  the  supposition.     Neither  can  they  move 
in  any  one  direction  retaining  their  distance  from  the  centre,  because  for 
the  same  reason,  they  may  move  in  a  contrary  direction ;  but  the  same 
part  cannot  be  moved  contrary  ways  at  the  same  time.    Therefore  no 
part  of  the  fluid  will  be  moved  from  its  place.    GtE.D. 

Case  2.  I  say  now,  that  all  the  spherical  parts  of  this  fluid  are  equally 
pressed  on  every  side.  For  let  EF  be  a  spherical  part  of  the  fluid ;  if  this 
be  not  pressed  equally  on  every  side,  augment  the  lesser  pressure  till  it  be 
pressed  equally  on  every  side ;  and  its  parts  (by  Case  1)  will  remain  in 
their  places.  But  before  the  increase  of  the  pressure,  they  would  remain 
in  their  places  (by  Case  1) ;  and  by  the  addition  of  a  new  pressure  they 
will  be  moved,  by  the  definition  of  a  fluid,  from  those  places.  Now  these 
two  conclusions  contradict  each  other.  Therefore  it  was  false  to  say  that 
Had  sphere  EF  was  not  pressed  equally  on  every  side.     Q.E.D. 

•  ^>  I  say  besides,  tha'  spherical  parts  have  equal  pressures. 

•"ous  spherical  each  other  mutually  and  equally 

'Hot  (by  1  t  (by  Case  2)  they  are  pressed  on 

•  &  any  two  spherical  parts  not 
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contignons,  since  an  intermediate  spherical  part  can  touch  both,  will  be 
pressed  with  the  same  force.    Q«E.D. 

Case  4.  I  say  now^  that  all  the  parts  of  the  fluid  are  eyery  where  press- 
ed equally.  For  any  two  parts  may  be  touched  by  spherical  parts  in  any 
points  whatever ;  and  there  they  will  equally  press  those  spherical  paits 
(by  Case  3),  and  are  reciprocally  equally  pressed  by  them  (by  Law  ID). 

aE.D. 

Case  5.  Since,  therefore,  any  part  GHI  of  the  fluid  is  inclosed  by  tlie 
rest  of  the  fluid  as  in  a  vessel,  and  is  equally  pressed  on  every  side ;  and 
also  its  parts  equally  press  one  another,  and  are  at  rest  among  themselves; 
it  is  manifest  that  all  the  parts  of  any  fluid  as  GHI,  which  is  pressed 
equally  on  every  side,  do  press  each  other  mutually  and  equally,  and  are  at 
rest  among  themselves.    Q.E.D. 

Case  6.  Therefore  if  that  fluid  be  included  in  a  vessel  of  a  yielding 
substance,  or  that  is  not  rigid,  and  be  not  equally  pressed  on  every  side^ 
the  same  will  give  way  to  a  stronger  pressure,  by  the  Definition  of  fluidity. 

Case  7.  And  therefore,  in  an  inflexible  or  rigid  vessel,  a  fluid  will  not 
sustain  a  stronger  pressure  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  but  will  give 
way  to  it,  and  that  in  a  moment  of  time ;  because  the  rigid  side  of  the 
vessel  does  not  follow  the  yielding  liquor.  But  the  fluid,  by  thus  yielding, 
will  press  against  the  opposite  side,  and  so  the  pressure  will  tend  on  every 
side  to  equality.  And  because  the  fluid,  as  soon  as  it  endeavours  to  recede 
from  the  part  that  is  most  pressed,  is  withstood  by  the  resistance  of  the 
vessel  on  the  opposite  side,  the  pressure  will  on  every  side  be  reduced  to 
equality,  in  a  moment  of  time,  without  any  local  motion :  and  from  thence 
the  parts  of  the  fluid  (by  Case  5)  will  press  each  other  mutually  and  equal- 
ly, and  be  at  rest  among  themselves.    Q.E.D. 

CoR.  Whence  neither  will  a  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  fluid  among 
themselves  be  changed  by  a  pressure  communicated  to  the  external  supa- 
ficies,  except  so  far  as  either  the  figure  of  the  superficies  may  be  somewhere 
altered,  or  that  all  the  parts  of  the  fluid,  by  pressing  one  another  more  in- 
tensely or  remissly,  may  slide  with  more  or  less  difficulty  among  them- 
selves. 

PROPOSITION  XX.    THEOREM  XV. 

If  all  the  parts  of  a  spherical  fluids  homogeneous  at  equal  distances  fnm 
the  centre,  lying  mi  a  spherical  concentric  bottom,  gravitate  towards 
the  centre  of  the  whole,  the  bottom  will  sustain  the  weight  of  a  cylin- 
der, whose  base  is  equal  to  the  superficies  of  the  bottom,  and  whose  al- 
titude is  the  same  taith  that  of  the  incumbent  fluid. 
Let  DHM  be  the  superficies  of  the  bottom,  and  AEI  the  upper  super- 
ficies of  the  fluid.  Let  the  fluid  be  distinguished  into  concentric  orbs  of 
equal  thickness,  by  the  innumerable  spherical  superficies  BFE^  CGL  ]  and 
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loeive  the  force  of  gravity  to  act  only  in  the 
>er  superficies  of  every  orb,  and  the  actions 
be  equal  on  the  equal  parts  of  all  tlie  su- 
•ficies.    Therefore  the  upper  superficies  AE    / 
pressed  by  the  single  force  of  its  own  grav-   / 
,  by  which  all  the  parts  of  the  upper  orb,  j 
i   the  second  superficies  BFK,  will   (by  \ 
op.  XIX),  according  to   its  measure,  be  \ 
lally  pressed.    The  second  superficies  BPK     '^i'x " 
pressed  likewise  by  the  force  of  its  own 

ivity,  which,  added  to  the  former  force,  *'' 

,kes  the  pressure  double.  The  third  superficies  CGL  is,  according  to  its 
Asure,  acted  on  by  this  pressure  and  the  force  of  its  own  gravity  besides, 
ich  makes  its  pressure  triple.  And  in  like  manner  the  fourth  superfi- 
8  receives  a  quadruple  pressure,  the  fifth  superficies  a  quintuple,  and  so 
.  Therefore  the  pressure  acting  on  every  superficies  is  not  as  the  solid 
antity  of  the  incumbent  fluid,  but  as  the  number  of  the  orbs  reaching 
{he  upper  surface  of  the  fluid ;  and  is  equal  to  the  gravity  of  the  lowest 
>  multiplied  by  the  number  of  orbs :  that  is,  to  the  gravity  of  a  solid 
lose  ultimate  ratio  to  the  cylinder  above-mentioned  (when  the  number  of 
3  orbs  is  increased  and  their  thickness  diminished,  ad  infinitum,  so  that 
3  action  of  gravity  from  the  lowest  superficies  to  the  uppermost  may  be- 
ne continued)  is  the  ratio  of  equality.  Therefore  the  lowest  superficies 
rtains  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  above  determined.  Q.RD.  And  by  a 
:e  reasoning  the  Proposition  will  be  evident,  where  the  gravity  of  the 
id  decreases  in  any  assigned  ratio  of  the  distance  from  the  centre,  and 
]o  where  the  fluid  is  more  rare  above  and  denser  below.  Q.E.D. 
CoR.  1.  Therefore  the  bottom  is  not  pressed  by  the  whole  weight  of  the 
mmbent  fluid,  but  only  sustains  that  part  of  it  which  is  described  in  the 
reposition ;  the  rest  of  the  weight  being  sustained  archwise  by  the  spheri- 
l  figure  of  the  fluid. 

Cob.  2.  The  quantity  of  the  pressure  is  the  same  always  at  equal  dis- 
ices  from  the  centre,  whether  the  superficies  pressed  be  parallel  to  the 
rizon,  or  perpendicular,  or  oblique;  or  whether  the  fluid,  continued  up- 
ards  from  the  compressed  superficies,  rises  perpendicularly  in  a  rectilinear 
rection,  or  creeps  obliquely  through  crooked  cavities  and  canals,  whether 
ose  passages  be  regular  or  irregular,  wide  or  narrow.  That  the  pressure 
not  altered  by  any  of  these  circumstances,  may  be  collected  by  applying 
e  demonstration  of  this  Theorem  to  the  several  cases  of  fluids. 
CoR.  3.  From  the  same  demonstration  it  may  also  be  collected  (by  Prop* 
[X),  that  the  parts  of  a  heavy  fluid  acquire  no  motion  among  themselves 
the  pressure  of  the  incumbent  weight,  except  that  motion  which  arises 
>m  condensation. 


^ 


Cor.  4,  And  therefore  if  another  body  of  the  same  specific  gravity,  in- 
capable of  condensationj  be  immersed  in  this  iluid^  it  will  aoijuire  no  mo- 
tion by  the  prediiiire  of  the  iucmubcnt  weight:  it  will  neither  descend  not 
ascend,  nor  change  its  figure,  K  it  be  spherical,  it  will  remain  go,  notwith- 
standing the  pressure ;  if  it  be  square,  it  will  remain  s^^uare;  and  tba^ 
whether  it  be  soft  or  fluid ;  whether  it  swims  freely  in  the  fluid,  or  liesvt 
the  bottom.  For  any  internal  part  of  a  fluid  is  in  the  same  state  with  ihc 
submersed  body  ;  and  the  case  of  all  submersed  bodies  that  have  the  jtame 
magnitude,  figure,  and  specitic  gravity,  is  alike.  If  a  submersed  body,  re- 
taining its  weight,  should  dissolve  and  put  on  the  form  of  a  fluid,  thii 
body,  if  before  it  would  have  ascended,  descended,  or  from  any  preasure  as- 
sume a  new  figure,  would  now  likewise  ascend,  descend,  or  put  on  a  new 
figure ;  iind  that,  because  its  gravity  and  the  other  causes  of  its  motion 
remain.  But  (by  Case  5,  Prop,  XCX)  it  would  now  be  at  rest,  and  retain 
its  figure.     Therefore  also  in  the  farmer  case. 

Cor,  5*  Therefore  a  body  that  is  specifically  heavier  than  a  fluid  oon- 
uous  to  it  will  sink ;  and  that  which  is  Bpecifically  lighter  will  ascend, 
id  attain  so  much  motion  and  change  of  figure  as  that  excess  or  defect  of 
gravity  is  able  to  produce.    For  that  excess  or  defect  is  the  same  thing  as 
impulse,  by  which  a  body,  otherwise  in  equilibrio  with  the  parts  of 
fluid,  is  acted  on  f  and  may  be  compared  with  the  excess  or  defect  of 
weight  in  one  of  the  scales  of  a  balance. 

Cor.  G.  Theretbre  bodies  placed  in  fluids  have  a  twofold  gravity ; 
one  true  and  absolute,  the  other  apparent,  vulgar,  and  comparative. 
solute  gravity  is  the  whole  force  with  which  the  body  tends  downwards 
relative  and  vulgar  gravity  is  the  excess  of  gravity  with  which  the 
tends  downwards  more  than  the  ambient  fluid*  By  the  first  kind  of 
ity  the  parts  of  all  fluids  and  bodies  gravitate  in  their  proper  places; 
therefore  their  weights  taken  together  compose  the  weight  of  the  wh< 
For  the  whole  taken  together  is  heavy,  as  may  be  experienced  in  reesels 
full  of  liquor  ;  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  weights  of  all 
the  parts,  and  is  therefore  composed  of  them.  By  the  other  kind  of  grav- 
ity bodies  do  not  gravitate  in  their  places ;  that  is,  compared  with  one 
another,  they  do  not  preponderate,  but^  hindering  one  another's  endeavours 
to  descend,  remain  in  their  proper  placid,  as  if  they  were  not  heavy.  Those 
things  which  are  in  the  air,  and  do  not  preponderate,  are  commonly  looked 
on  as  not  lieavy.  Those  which  do  preponderate  are  commonly  reckoned 
heavy,  in  as  much  as  they  are  not  sustained  by  the  weight  of  tbe  air.  Thfi 
common  weights  are  nothing  else  but  the  excess  of  the  true  weights  al 
the  weight  of  the  air.  Hence  also,  vulgarly,  tliose  things  are  called  lij 
which  are  less  heavy,  andj  by  yielding  to  the  preponderating  air,  moi 
upwards.  But  these  are  only  comparatively  light,  and  not  truly  f"* 
they  descend  in  vacuo.    Thus,  in  water,  bodies  which,  by  their 


ards;     ' 
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less  grayity,  descend  or  ascend,  are  comparatively  and  apparently  heavy  or 
light ;  and  their  comparative  and  apparent  gravity  or  levity  is  the  excess 
or  defect  by  which  their  true  gravity  either  exceeds  the  gravity  of  the 
water  or  is  exceeded  by  it.  But  those  things  which  neither  by  preponder- 
ating descend,  nor,  by  yielding  to  the  preponderating  fluid,  ascend,  although 
by  iheir  true  weight  they  do  increase  the  weight  of  the  whole,  yet  com- 
paratively, and  in  the  sense  of  the  vulgar,  they  do  not  gravitate  in  the  wa- 
ter.   For  these  cases  are  alike  demonstrated. 

Cor.  7.  These  things  which  have  been  demonstrated  concerning  gravity 
take  place  in  any  other  centripetal  forces. 

Cor.  8.  Therefore  if  the  medium  in  which  any  body  moves  be  acted  on 
ather  by  its  own  gravity,  or  by  any  other  centripetal  force,  and  the  body 
be  urged  more  powerfully  by  the  same  force ;  the  difference  of  the  forces  is 
that  very  motive  force,  which,  in  the  foregoing  Propositions,  I  have  con- 
sidered BS  a  centripetal  force.  But  if  the  body  be  more  lightly  urged  by 
that  force,  the  difference  of  the  forces  becomes  a  centrifugal  force,  and  is  to 
be  considered  as  such. 

Cor.  9.  But  since  fluids  by  pressing  the  included  bodies  do  not 
change  their  external  figures,  it  appears  also  (by  Cor.  Prop.  XIX)  that  they 
will  not  change  the  situation  of  their  internal  parts  in  relation  to  one 
another ;  and  therefore  if  animals  were  immersed  therein,  and  that  all  sen- 
sation did  arise  from  the  motion  of  their  parts,  the  fluid  will  neither  hurt 
the  immersed  bodies,  nor  excite  any  sensation,  unless  so  far  as  those  bodies 
may  be  condensed  by  the  compression.  And  the  case  is  the  same  of  any 
system  of  bodies  oncompaBsed  with  a  compressing  fluid.  All  the  parts  of 
the  system  will  be  agitated  with  the  same  motions  as  if  they  were  placed 
in  a  vacuum,  and  would  only  retain  their  comparative  gravity  ;  unless  so 
far  as  the  fluid  may  somewhat  resist  their  motions,  or  l)e  requisite  to  con- 
glntinate  them  by  compression. 

PROPOSITION  XXI.    THEOREM  XVI. 

Let  the  dens^ity  of  any  fluid  be  proportioiml  to  the  campression,  and  its 
parts  be  attracted  dotcnwards  by  a  centripetal  force  reciprocally  pro- 
portional to  the  distances  from  the  centre :  I  say,  that,  if  those  dis- 
tances be  taken  continually  proportional,  the  densities  of  the  fluid  at 
the  sarne  distances  will  be  also  continually  proportional. 
Let  AT V  denote  the  spherical  bottom  of  the  fluid,  S  the  centre,  SA,  SB, 
SC,  SD,  SE,  SF,  (fee,  distances  continually  proportional.    Erect  the  per- 
pendiculars AH,  BI,  CK,  DL,  EM,  FN,  &c.,  which  shall  be  as  the  densi- 
ti«l  <tf  iha  medium  in  the  places  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  V  ;  and  the  specific  grav- 

. .        AH  BI  CK  .  I .  v>        11 

"•  «s  -^,  gg,  -^,  (fee,  or,  which  is  all  one,  as 
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AH   BI  CK  . 

AB '  BC"  CU*  Suppose,  first,  these  gravities  to  be  uniformly  continned 

from  A  to  B,  from  B  to  C,  from  C  to  D,  &c^  the  decrements  in  thepointo 
B,  C,  D,  &c^  being  taken  by  steps.  And  these  graTi- 
ties  drawn  into  the  altitudes  AB,  BC,  CD,  &c^  will 
give  the  pressures  AH,  BI,  CK,  &c.,  by  which  the  bot- 
tom ATV  is  acted  on  (by  Theor.  XV).  Therefore  tbe 
particle  A  sustains  all  the  pressures  AH^  BI,  CK,  DL^ 
"^  &c^  proceeding  in  infinitum;  and  the  particle  B  sus- 
tains the  pressures  of  all  but  the  first  AH ;  and  the  pu^ 
tide  C  all  but  the  two  first  AH,  BI ;  and  00  on :  and 
therefore  the  density  AH  of  the  first  particle  A  is  to 
the  density  BI  of  the  second  particle  B  as  the  sum  of 
all  AH  +  BI  +  CK  +  DL,  in  infinitum,  to  the  sum  of 
all  BI  +  CK  +  DL,  &c.  And  BI  the  density  of  the  second  particle  B  is 
to  CK  the  density  of  the  third  C,  as  the  sum  of  all  BI  +  CK  +  DL,  &&, 
to  the  sum  of  all  CK  +  DL,  &c.  Therefore  these  sums  are  proporticnuJ 
to  their  difierences  AH,  BI,  CK,  &c.,  and  therefore  continually  propor- 
tional (by  Lcm.  1  of  this  Book) ;  and  therefore  the  differences  AH,  BI, 
CK,  &a,  proportional  to  the  sums,  are  also  continually  proportional 
Wherefore  since  the  densities  in  the  places  A,  B,  C,  ice,  are  as  AH,  BI, 
CK,  &c.,  they  will  also  be  continually  proportionaL  Proceed  intermis- 
sivcly,  and,  ex  {cquo,  at  the  distances  SA,  SC,  SE2,  continually  proportional, 
the  densities  AH,  CK,  EM  will  be  continually  proportional.  And  by  the 
same  reasoning,  at  any  distances  SA,  SD,  SG,  continually  proportional, 
the  densities  AH,  DL,  GO,  will  be  continually  proportional.  Let  now  the 
points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  &c.,  coincide,  so  that  the  progression  of  the  specific 
gravities  from  the  bottom  A  to  the  top  of  the  fluid  may  be  made  continual; 
and  at  any  distances  SA,  SD,  SG,  continually  proportional,  the  densities 
AH,  DL,  GO,  being  ivll  along  continually  proportional,  will  still  remain 
continually  proportional.     Q.E.D. 

Cor.  Hence  if  the  density  of  the  fluid  in  two  plac^ 
as  A  and  E,  be  given,  its  density  in  any  other  place  Q 
may  be  collected.  With  the  centre  S,  and  the  rectan- 
gular asymptotes  SQ,  SX,  describe  an  hyperbola  cut- 
ting the  perpendiculars  AH,  EM,  QT  in  a,  e^  and  y, 
as  also  the  perpendiculars  HX,  MY,  TZ,  let  fall  upon 
the  asypmtote  SX,  in  /r,  m,  and  t.  Make  the  area 
YmtZ  \o  the  given  area  YmhX  as  the  given  area 
Ee^Q  to  the  given  area  EeaA ;  and  the  line  Zt  produced  will  cut  off  the 
line  QT  proportional  to  the  density.  For  if  the  lines  SA,  SEJ,  SQ  are 
continually  proportional,  the  areas  EeqOt,  EeaA  will  be  equal,  and  thcofle 


^ 


^ 
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the  areas  Ym/Z,  XAiwY,  proportional  to  them,  will  be  also  equal ;  and 
the  lines  SX,  SY,  SZ,  that  is,  AH>  EM,  QT  continually  proportional,  as 
fliey  ought  to  be.  And  if  the  lines  SA,  SE,  SQ,  obtain  any  other  order 
in  the  series  of  continued  proportionals,  the  lines  AH,  EM,  QT,  because 
of  the  proportional  hyperbolic  areas,  will  obtain  the  same  order  in  another 
series  of  quantities  continually  proportional 


PROPOSITION  XXn.    THEOREM  XVII. 

££t  the  density  of  any  fluid  be  proportional  to  the  compression,  and  its 
parts  be  attracted  downwards  by  a  gravitaiion  reciprocally  propor- 
tional to  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the  ce?itre  :  I  say,  that  if 
the  distances  be  taken  in  /larmonic  progression,  the  densities  of  the 
fluid  at  those  distances  will  be  in  a  geotnetrical  progression. 
Let  S  denote  the  centre,  and  SA, 

SB,  SO,  SD,  SE,  the  distances  in  ^ 

geometrical  progression.    Erect  the 

perpendiculars   AH,   BI,  CK,  &C., 

which  shall  be  as  the  densities  of  ^ 


the  fluid  in  the  places  A,  B,  C,  D,  ^i 

E,  <fcc.,   and  the  specific  gravities 

thereof  in   those  places  will  be  as 

AH    BI    CK    .        ^  . 

SAT'SB^'SC^'     ^*    Suppose  these 

gravities  to  be  uniformly  continued,  the  first  from  A  to  B,  the  second  from 

B  to  C,  the  third  from  C  to  D,  &c.    And  these  drawn  into  the  altitudes 

AB,  BC,  CD,  DE,  <fcc.;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  into  the  distances  S A, 

AH  BI  CK 

SB,  SC,  &C.,  proportional  to  those  altitudes,  will  give  -^,  ^,  -^,  &C., 

the  exponents  of  the  pressures.    Therefore  since  the  densities  are  as  the 

sums  of  those  pressures,  the  difierences  AH  —  BI,  BI — CK,  &c.,  of  the 

'    1     T/T.  i»  1  AH  BI  CK  . 

densities  will  be  as  the  differences  of  those  sums  ^-r-,  ™,  -^p,  &c.     With 

the  centre  S,  and  the  asymptotes  SA,  Sir,  describe  any  hyperbola,  cutting 
the  perpendiculars  AH,  BI,  CK,  &c.,  in  a,  6,  c,  &c.,  and  the  perpendicu- 
lars VLtj  hij  KWy  let  fall  upon  the  asymptote  Sx,  in  A,  i,  k  ;  and  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  densities  tti,  uw,  &c.,  will  be  as  ^^,  pr?^,   &c.      And   the 


rectangles  tu  X  th,  uw  X  ui,  &c.,  or  tp,  uq,  &c.,  as 


SA'  SB' 

AHx^A  BI  Xui 
~SA~'     SB""' 


(fcc., 


that  is,  as  Aa,  B6,  &c.    For,  by  the  nature  of  the  hyperbola,  SA  is  to  AH 


'^  w  <&  to  Ao,  and  therefore 


AH  X  ^A  . 


SA 


10 


&.a.    And,  by  a  like 
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reasoning,  — ^|^ —  is  equal  to  B6,  &c.  But  Aa,  B6,  Cc,  &Xi^  arc  continu- 
ally proportional,  and  therefore  proportional  to  their  differences  Aa — Bi^ 
Bb  —  Cc,  (fcc.,  therefore  the  rectangles  (p,  uq,  &c.,  are  proportional  to  those 
differences ;  as  also  the  sums  of  the  rectangles  tp  +  uq,  or  ip  +  uq  +  vr 
to  the  sums  of  the  differences  Aa  —  Cc  or  Aa  —  Drf.  Suppose  several  of 
these  terms,  and  the  sinn  of  all  the  differences,  as  Aa — Fy,  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  sum  of  all  the  rectangles,  as  ztkn.  Increafie  the  numbs 
of  terms,  and  diminish  the  distances  of  the  points  A,  B,  C,  icc^  in  infin- 
ium.,  and  those  rectangles  will  become  equal  to  the  hyperbolic  area  ztht^ 
and  therefore  the  difference  Aa  —  Fy  is  proportional  to  this  area.  Take 
now  any  distances,  as  SA,  SD,  SF,  in  harmonic  progression,  and  the  dif- 
ferences Aa  —  Drf,  Dc/  —  Fy  will  be  equal ;  and  therefore  the  areas  /Air, 
xlnz,  proportional  to  those  differences  will  be  equal  among  themselves,  and 
the  densities  S/,  Sjt,  Sz,  that  is,  AH,  DL,  FN,  continually  proportional 

aE.D. 

CcR.  Hence  if  any  two  densities  of  the  fluid,  as  AH  and  BI,  be  given, 
the  area  thiii^  answering  to  their  difference  /u,  will  be  given ;  and  thenoe 
the  density  FN  will  be  found  at  any  height  SF,  by  taking  the  area  thnz  to 
that  given  area  ihiu  as  the  difference  Aa  —  Fy  to  the  difference  Aa  —  BA. 

SCHOLIUM. 

By  a  like  reasoning  it  may  be  proved,  that  if  the  gravity  of  the  particles 

of  a  fluid  be  diminished  in  a  triplicate  ratio  of  the  distances  from  the  centre; 

and  the  reciprocals  of  the  squares  of  the  distances  SA,  SB,  SC,  &C.,  (namely, 

SA'  SA'  SA' 

^Ta'  ^Ra'  sV^^^  ^^  taken  in  an  arithmetical  progression,  the  densities  AH. 

BI,  CK,  (kc,  will  be  in  a  geometrical  progression.    And  if  the  gravity  be 
diminished  in  a  quadruplicate  ratio  of  the  distances,  and  the  reciprocals  of 

SA*  SA*  SA* 
the  cubes  of  tlie  distances  (as  ^^3,  ^vt^,  op^;  <fcc.,)  be  taken  in  arithmeti- 
cal progression,  the  densities  AH,  BI,  CK,  &c.,  will  be  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression. And  so  in  infinitmn.  Again ;  if  the  gravity  of  the  particles  of 
the  fluid  be  the  same  at  all  distances,  and  the  distances  be  in  arithmetical 
progression,  the  densities  will  be  in  a  geometrical  progression  as  Dr.  ffo/- 
ley  has  found.  If  the  gravity  be  as  the  distance,  and  the  squares  of  the 
distances  be  in  arithmetical  progression,  the  densities  will  be  in  geometri- 
cal progression.  And  so  tn  infinitum.  These  things  will  be  so,  when  the 
density  of  the  fluid  condensed  by  compression  is  as  the  force  of  compres- 
sion ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  when  the  space  possessed  by  the  fluid  is 
reciprocally  as  this  force.  Other  laws  of  condensation  may  be  8uppo0ed| 
as  that  the  cube  of  the  compressing  force  may  be  as  the  biquadiftte  of  Ikl 
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density ;  or  the  triplicate  ratio  of  the  force  the  same  with  the  quadruplicate 
ratio  of  the  density :  in  which  case,  if  the  gravity  be  reciprocally  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  the  centre^  the  density  will  be  reciprocally  as 
the  cube  of  the  distance.  Suppose  that  the  cube  of  the  compressing  force 
be  as  the  quadrato-cube  of  the  density ;  and  if  the  gravity  be  reciprocally 
as  the  square  of  the  distance,  the  density  will  be  reciprocally  in  a  sesqui- 
plicate  ratio  of  the  distance.  Suppose  the  compressing  force  to  be  in  a  du- 
plicate ratio  of  the  density,  and  the  gravity  reciprocally  in  a  duplicate  ra- 
tio of  the  distance,  and  the  density  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  distance. 
To  run  over  all  the  cases  that  might  be  offered  would  be  tedious.  But  as 
to  our  own  air,  this  is  certain  from  experiment,  that  its  density  is  either 
accurately,  or  very  nearly  at  least,  as  the  compressing  force ;  and  therefore 
lAe  density  of  the  air  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  is  as  the  weight  of 
the  whole  incumbent  air,  that  is,  as  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  ba- 
rometer. 

PROPOSITION  XXni.    THEOREM  XVIII. 
If  a  fluid  be  composed  of  particles  mutiially  flying  ecu:h  other,  and  the 
density  be  as  the  compression,  the  centrifugal  forces  of  the  particles 
9cill  be  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  distances  of  their  centres.    And, 
vice  yer^  particles  flying  each  ot/ier,  with  forces  that  are  reciprocally 
proportional  to  the  distances  of  their  centres,  compose  an  elastic  fluid, 
whose  density  is  as  the  compression.     > 
Let  the  fluid  be  supposed  to  be  included  in  a  cubic 
space  ACE,  and  then  to  be  reduced  by  compression  into 
a  lesser  cubic  space  ace  ;  and  the  distances  of  the  par- 
ticles retaining  a  like  situation  with  respect  to  each 
other  in  both  the  spaces,  will  be  as  the  sides  AB,  ab  of 
the  cubes ;  and  the  densities  of  the  mediums  will  be  re- 
ciprocally as  the  containing  spaces  AB^,  ab^.    In  the 
plane  side  of  the  greater  cube  ABCD  take  the  square 
DP  equal  to  the  plane  side  db  of  the  lesser  cube :  and, 
by  the  supposition,  the  pressure  with  which  the  square 
DP  urges  the  inclosed  fluid  will  be  to  the  pressure  with 
which  that  square  db  urges  the  inclosed  fluid  as  the  densities  of  the  me- 
diums are  to  each  other,  that  is,  as  oi^  to  AB^.    But  the  pressure  with 
which  the  square  DB  urges  the  included  fluid  is  to  the  pressure  with  which 
the  square  DP  urges  the  same  fluid  as  the  square  DB  to  the  square  DP, 
that  is,  as  AB*  to  oA*.    Therefore,  ex  cequo,  the  pressure  with  which  the 
square  DB  urges  the  fluid  is  to  the  pressure  with  which  the  square  db 
urges  the  fluid  as  oi  to  AB.    Let  the  planes  FGH,/g-A,  be  drawn  through 
fhe  middles  of  the  two  oubes^  and  divide  the  fluid  into  two  parts.    These 
pvti  wiV  the  same  forces  with  which  they 
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are  ihemselrea  prcsed  bj  the  pline*  AC.  ae,  diat  is,  in  the  proportion  o( 
o^  to  AB :  tkzA  therefore  the  ccfitrlfaiZ^  forces  by  which  these  pressuro 
are  sri«Viir.<^l  ar<r  i:^  tbe  sune  n:i->.  The  number  of  the  particles  bong 
^|iial.  aii'l  »he  ■rlri'anvn  alike,  in  fcth  cabes.  the  forces  which  all  the  pa^ 
ticlc^  f:xen.  acc'^rdinz  ^>  the  plwes  FGEl,/srA«  npon  all,  are  as  the  forces 
which  'ia/rh  ex'-.Tts  on  each.  Therefore  the  forces  which  each  exerts  on 
each.  f4CCAr'lir::r  *'>  the  phne  FGH  in  the  greater  cube,  are  to  the  forces 
wfiicJi  c-vrh  cx':rt3  on  each,  acoi-rdinz  to  the  plane /s^A  in  the  lesser  cube, 
tLH  ah  to  \  n.  that  is.  reciprxally  as  the  distances  of  the  particles  from  each 
otli#rr.     UJLf). 

Ari'l.  rir/i  vfrrsa,  if  the  forces  of  the  single  particles  are  reciprocally  tf 
the  i]\i*ii\urj-n.  that  is,  reciprocally  as  the  sides  of  the  cnbes  AB,  ab;  the 
nnmA  of  tli^  forces  will  be  in  the  same  ratio,  and  the  pressures  of  the  sides 
I)H.  f/h  ;w  tho  sums  of  the  forces:  and  the  pressure  of  the  square  DP  to 
th*r  pn-HMnre  of  the  pide  1)B  as  fl^*  to  AB'.  Ani.  ex  aqiio,  the  pressure  of 
the  wjiianj  DP  to  the  pressure  of  the  side  db  as  ab^  to  AB'  ;  that  is,  the 
forci-  of  coniprciwion  in  the  one  to  the  force  of  compression  in  the  other  as 
the  (icTiMity  in  the  former  to  the  density  in  the  latter.    CI.E.D. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Uy  a  like  rc^asoning,  if  the  centrifugal  forces  of  the  particles  are  recip- 
rocally in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distances  between  the  centres,  the  cubes 
of  IIm'  roinprcsriing  forces  will  be  as  the  biquadrates  of  the  densities.  If 
tin?  ri-u\v'\Ui\fii]  forces  be  reciprocally  in  the  triplicate  or  quadruplicate  rati" 
of  thf  (liH<;iri(!<.*s,  the  cubes  of  the  compressing  forces  will  be  as  thequadrato- 
cuIk-h,  r,r  (;u1)()-cubes  of  the  densities.  And  universally,  if  D  be  put  for  the 
diHtJiiin-,  and  K  for  the  density  of  the  compressed  fluid,  and  the  centrifugal 
forc.in  Ik;  reciprocally  as  any  power  D"  of  the  distance,  whose  index  is  the 
n timber  //,  the  compressing  forces  will  be  as  the  cube  roots  of  the  power 
M"  -i  »,  whos^  index  is  the  number  7t  +  2  ;  and  the  contrary.  All  these 
thinj^Miire  to  be  understood  of  particles  whose  centrifugal  forces  terminate 
in  tho.M(?  particles  that  are  next  them,  or  are  diffused  not  much  further. 
W(;  have  an  example  of  this  in  magnetical  bodies.  Their  attractive  vi^ 
tue  iH  terminated  nearly  in  bodies  of  their  own  kind  that  are  next  them. 
The  virtue  of  the  magnet  is  contracted  by  the  interposition  of  an  iron 
plate,  and  is  almost  terminated  at  it :  for  bodies  further  off  are  not  attracted 
by  the  magnet  so  much  as  by  the  iron  plate.  If  in  this  manner  particles  repel 
othern  of  their  own  kind  that  lie  next  them,  but  do  not  exert  their  virtue 
on  the  more  remote,  particles  of  this  kind  will  compose  such  fluids  as  are 
treated  of  in  this  Proposition.  If  the  virtue  of  any  particle  diffuse  itself 
every  way  in  infinitum,  there  will  be  required  a  greater  force  to  produce 
an  ec^ual  condensation  of  a  greater  quantity  of  the  fluid.    But  whether 
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elastic  fluids  do  really  consist  of  particles  so  repelling  each  other,  is  a  phy- 
sical question.  We  have  here  demonstrated  mathematically  the  property 
of  fluids  consisting  of  particles  of  this  kind,  that  hence  philosophers  may 
take  occasion  to  discuss  that  question. 


SECTION  VL 
Of  the  motion  and  resistance  offujiependtdous  bodies. 

PROPOSITION  XXIV.    THEOREM  XIX. 

The  quantities  of  matter  in/unependtUous  bodies,  whose  centres  of  oscil" 

lotion  are  equally  distant  from  the  centre  of  suspension,  are  in  a  ratio 

compounded  of  the  ratio  of  the  weights  and  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 

times  of  the  oscillations  in  vacuo. 

For  the  velocity  which  a  given  force  can  generate  in  a  given  matter  in 
a  given  time  is  as  the  force  and  the  time  directly,  and  the  matter  inversely. 
The  greater  the  force  or  the  time  is,  or  the  less  the  matter,  the  greater  ve- 
locity will  be  generated.  This  is  manifest  from  the  second  Law  of  Mo- 
tion. Now  if  pendulums  are  of  the  same  length,  the  motive  forces  in  places 
equally  distant  from  the  perpendicular  are  as  the  weights :  and  therefore 
if  two  bodies  by  oscillating  describe  equal  arcs,  and  those  arcs  are  divided 
into  equal  parts ;  since  the  times  in  which  the  bodies  describe  each  of  the 
correspondent  parts  of  the  arcs  are  as  the  times  of  the  whole  oscillations, 
the  velocities  in  the  correspondent  parts  of  the  oscillations  will  be  to  each 
other  as  the  motive  forces  and  the  whole  times  of  the  oscillations  directly, 
and  the  quantities  of  matter  reciprocally :  and  therefore  the  quantities  of 
matter  are  as  the  forces  and  the  times  of  the  oscillations  directly  and  the 
velocities  reciprocally.  But  the  velocities  reciprocally  are  as  the  times, 
and  therefore  the  times  directly  and  the  velocities  reciprocally  are  as  the 
squares  of  the  times ;  and  therefore  the  quantities  of  matter  are  as  the  mo- 
tive forces  and  the  squares  of  the  times,  that  is,  as  the  weights  and  the 
squares  of  the  times.     Q.E.D. 

Cor.  1.  Therefore  if  the  times  are  equal,  the  quantities  of  matter  in 
each  of  the  bodies  are  as  the  weights. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  weights  are  equal,  the  quantities  of  matter  will  be  as  the 
squares  of  the  times. 

Cor.  3.  If  the  quantities  of  matter  are  equal,  the  weights  will  be  recip- 
rocally as  the  squares  of  the  times. 

Cob.  4.  Whence  since  the  squares  of  the  times,  cceteris  paribus,  are  as 
&e  lengtf*  '^dulums,  therefore  if  both  the  times  and  quantities  of 

matter  s  ts  will  be  as  the  lengths  of  the  nendulums. 
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Cor.  5.  And  aniyersally,  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  pendulous  bodj 
is  as  the  weight  and  the  square  of  the  time  directly,  and  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  inversely. 

Cor.  6.  But  in  a  non-resisting  medium,  the  quantity  of  matter  in  Ae 
pendulous  body  is  as  the  comparative  weight  and  the  square  of  the  time 
directly,  and  the  length  of  the  pendulum  inversely.  For  the  comparatire 
weight  is  the  motive  force  of  the  body  in  any  heavy  medium,  as  was  sheva 
above ;  and  therefore  does  the  same  thing  in  such  a  non-resisting  medium 
as  the  absolute  weight  does  in  a  vacuum. 

Cor.  7,  And  hence  appears  a  method  both  of  comparing  bodies  (me 
among  another,  as  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  each  ;  and  of  comparing 
the  weights  of  the  same  body  in  different  places,  to  know  the  variation  of 
its  gravity.  And  by  experiments  made  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  I 
have  always  found  the  quantity  of  matter  in  bodies  to  be  proportional  to 
their  weight. 

PROPOSITION  XXV.    THEOREM  XX- 
FanepetiduUnis  bodies  that  arCj  in  any  medium,  resisted  in  the  ratio  tf 


the  moments  of  time,  and  funependtUous  bodies  that  move  in  a 
resisting  medium  of  the  same  specific  gravity,  perform  their  oseiU& 
tions  in  a  cycloid  in  the  same  time,  and  describe  proportional  parts  ^ 
arcs  together. 

Let  AB  be  an  arc  of  a  cycloid,  whicb 
a  body  D,  by  vibrating  in  a  non-r^ 
sisting  medium,  shall  describe  in  any 
time.  Bisect  that  arc  in  C,  so  that  G 
may  be  the  lowest  point  thereof;  and 
the  accelerative  force  with  which  the 
body  is  urged  in  any  place  D,  or  d  or 
E,  will  be  as  the  length  of  the  arc  CD, 
or  Gd,  or  CR  Let  that  force  be  ex- 
pressed by  that  same  arc ;  and  since  the  resistance  is  as  the  moment  of  the 
time,  and  therefore  given,  let  it  be  expressed  by  the  given  part  CO  of  the 
cycloidal  arc,  and  take  the  arc  Od  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  arc  CD  that 
the  arc  OB  has  to  the  arc  CB  :  and  the  force  with  which  the  body  in  (/  is 
urged  in  a  resisting  medium,  being  the  excess  of  the  force  Gd  above  the 
resistance  CO,  will  be  expressed  by  the  arc  Od,  and  will  therefore  be  to 
the  force  with  which  the  body  D  is  urged  in  a  non-resisting  medium  in  the 
place  D,  as  the  arc  Od  to  the  arc  CD  ;  and  therefore  also  in  the  place  B, 
as  the  arc  OB  to  the  arc  CB.  Therefore  if  two  bodies  D,  d  go  from  the  place 
B,  and  are  urged  by  these  forces ;  since  the  forces  at  the  beginning  are  ai 
the  arc  CB  and  OB,  the  first  velocities  and  arcs  first  described  will  be  in 
the  same  ratio.    Let  those  arcs  be  BD  and  B(f,  and  the 
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UDj  Odf  will  be  in  the  same  ratio.  Therefore  the  forces,  being  proper- 
fional  to  those  aros  CD,  Od,  will  remain  in  the  same  ratio  as  at  the  be- 
pnning,  and  therefore  the  bodies  will  continue  describing  together  aros  in 
bhe  same  ratio.  Therefore  the  forces  and  velocities  and  the  remaining  arcs 
DD,  Od,  will  be  always  as  the  whole  arcs  CB,  OB,  and  therefore  those  re- 
maining arcs  will  be  described  together.  Therefore  the  two  bodies  D  and 
I  will  arrive  together  at  the  places  C  and  O ;  that  which  moves  in  the 
ion-resisting  medium,  at  the  place  C,  and  the  other,  in  the  resisting  me- 
limn,  at  the  place  O.  Now  since  the  velocities  in  C  and  O  are  as  the  ans 
ZrB,  OB,  the  arcs  which  the  bodies  describe  when  they  go  farther  will  be 
n  the  same  ratio.  Let  those  arcs  be  CE  and  Oe.  The  force  with  which 
•he  body  D  in  a  non-resisting  medium  is  retarded  in  E  is  as  CE,  and  the 
force  with  which  the  body  d  in  the  resisting  medium  is  retarded  in  e,  is  as 
he  sum  of  the  force  Ce  and  the  resistance  CO,  that  is,  as  Oe;  and  there- 
lore  the  forces  with  which  the  bodies  are  retarded  are  as  the  arcs  CB,  OB, 
>roportional  to  the  arcs  CEI,  Oe  ;  and  therefore  the  velocities,  retarded  in 
ihat  given  ratio,  remain  in  the  same  given  ratio.  Therefore  the  velocities 
knd  the  arcs  described  with  those  velocities  are  always  to  each  other  in 
liat  given  ratio  of  the  arcs  CB  and  OB ;  and  therefore  if  the  entire  arcs 
LB,  aB  are  taken  in  the  same  ratio,  the  bodies  D  and  d  will  describe  those 
oxss  together,  and  in  the  places  A  and  a  will  lose  all  their  motion  together, 
rherefore  the  whole  oscillations  are  isochronal,  or  are  performed  in  equal 
imes ;  and  any  parts  of  the  arcs,  as  BD,  B(2,  or  BE,  Be,  that  are  described 
^gether,  are  proportional  to  the  whole  arcs  B A,  Ba.    Q.ELD. 

Cob.  Therefore  the  swiftest  motion  in  a  resisting  medium  does  not  fall 
ipon  the  lowest  point  C,  but  is  found  in  that  point  O,  in  which  the  whole 
Lie  described  Ba  is  bisected.  And  the  body,  proceeding  from  thence  to  a, 
B  retired  at  the  same  rate  with  which  it  was  accelerated  before  in  its  de- 
icent  from  B  to  O. 

PROPOSITION  XXVL    THEOREM  XXL 

Funepmdidons  bodies,  that  are  resisted  in  the  ratio  of  the  vdodty,  have 
their  oscillations  in  a  cycloid  isochronal. 
For  if  two  bodies,  equally  distant  from  their  centres  of  suspension,  de- 
icribe,  in  oscillating,  unequal  arcs,  and  the  velocities  in  the  correspondent 
>arts  of  the  arcs  be  to  each  other  as  the  whole  arcs ;  the  resistances,  pro- 
)ortional  to  the  velocities,  will  be  also  to  each  other  as  the  same  arcs, 
rherefore  if  these  resistances  be  subducted  from  or  added  to  the  motive 
brces  arising  from  gravity  which  are  as  the  same  arcs,  the  differences  or 
mms  will  be  to  each  other  in  the  same  ratio  of  the  arcs ;  and  since  the  in- 
■•iqientB-and  decrements  of  the  velocities  are  as  these  differences  or  sums, 
I  will  be  always  as  the  whole  arcs;  therefore  if  the  vdocities 
"^  (MM  M  ^'^  whole  arcs,  they  will  remaia  always  in  the  8am.<^ 
20 
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ratio.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  motion,  when  the  bodies  begin  to  de- 
scend and  describe  those  arcs,  the  forces^  which  at  that  time  are  proporti<Hial 
to  the  arcs,  will  generate  velocities  proportional  to  the  arcs.  Thercfon 
the  velocities  will  be  always  as  the  whole  arcs  to  be  described,  and  then- 
fore  those  arcs  will  be  described  in  the  same  time.    QJS.D. 

PROPOSITION  XXVIL    THEOREM  TCTCll 

If  funependtdous  bodies  are  resisted  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their 
velocities^  the  differences  between  the  times  of  the  oscillations  in  a  rt- 
sisting  medium^  and  the  times  of  t/ie  oscillations  in  a  non-residing 
medium  of  the  same  specific  gravity^  will  be  proportional  to  the  arcs 
described  in  oscillating'  nearly. 

For  let  equal  pendulums  in  a  re- 
sisting medium  describe  the  uneqiul 
arcs  A,  B ;  and  the  resistance  of  the 
body  in  the  arc  A  will  be  to  the  resist- 
ance of  the  body  in  the  correspondent 
•^y  I   \        W        y/^  part  of  the  arc  B  in  the  duplicate  ra- 

tio of  the  velocities,  that  is,  as  AA  to 
BB  nearly.    If  the  resistance  in  the 
^  arc  B  were  to  the  resistance  in  the  arc 

A  as  AB  to  A  A,  the  times  in  the  arcs  A  and  B  would  be  equal  (by  the  last 
Prop.)  Therefore  the  resistance  AA  in  the  arc  A,  or  AB  in  the  arc  B, 
causes  the  excess  of  the  time  in  the  arc  A  above  the  time  in  a  non-resisting 
medium ;  and  the  resistance  BB  causes  the  excess  of  the  time  in  the  arcB 
above  the  time  in  a  non-resisting  medium.  But  those  excesses  are  as  the 
efficient  forces  AB  and  BB  nearly,  that  is,  as  the  arcs  A  and  B.  Q£D. 
Cor.  1.  Hence  from  the  times  of  the  oscillations  in  unequal  arcs  in  a 
resisting  medium,  may  be  known  the  times  of  the  oscillations  in  a  non- re- 
sisting medium  of  the  same  specific  gravity.  For  the  difference  of  the 
times  will  be  to  the  excess  of  the  time  in  the  lesser  arc  above  the  time  in  a 
non-resisting  medium  as  the  difference  of  the  arcs  to  the  lesser  arc 

CoR.  2.  The  sliortcr  oscillations  are  more  isochronal,  and  very  short 
ones  are  performed  nearly  in  the  same  times  as  in  a  non-resisting  medium. 
But  the  times  of  those  which  are  performed  in  greater  arcs  are  a  little 
greater,  because  the  resistance  in  the  descent  of  the  body,  by  which  the 
time  is  prolonged,  is  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  length  described  in  the 
descent  than  the  resistance  in  the  subsequent  ascent,  by  which  the  time  is 
contracted.  But  the  time  of  the  oscillations,  both  short  and  long,  seems  to 
be  prolonged  in  some  measure  by  the  motion  of  the  medium.  For  retard- 
ed bodies  are  resisted  somewhat  less  in  proportion  to  the  velocity,  and  ac- 
celerated bodies  somewhat  more  than  those  tlat  proceed  uniformly  forwarda; 
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because  the  medium,  by  the  motion  it  has  received  from  the  bodies,  going 
forwards  the  same  way  with  them,  is  more  agitated  in  the  former  case^  and 
less  in  the  latter ;  and  so  conspires  more  or  less  with  the  bodies  moved* 
Therefore  it  resists  the  pendulums  in  their  descent  more,  and  in  their  as- 
cent less,  than  in  proportion  to  the  velocity ;  and  these  two  causes  concur- 
ring prolong  the  time. 

PROPOSITION  XXVIIL  THEOREM  XXHL 
1^  afunependulous  body,  oscUlcUing  in  a  cycloid^  be  resisted  in  the  ratio 
of  the  moments  of  the  time,  its  resistance  toill  be  to  the  force  of  grav* 
itff  as  the  excess  of  the  arc  described  in  the  whole  descent  ahove  the 
arc  described  in  the  subsequent  ascent  to  twice  the  length  of  the  pen* 
dtdum. 

Let  BC  represent  the  arc  described 
IB  the  descend  Ca  the  arc  described  in 
the  ascent,  and  Aa  the  difference  of 
the  arcs :  and  things  remaining  as  they 
were  constructed  and  demonstrated  in 
Ptop.  XXV,  the  force  with  which  the 
oscillating  body  is  urged  in  any  place 
D  will  be  to  the  force  of  resistance  as 
the  arc  CD  to  the  arc  CO,  which  is 
half  of  that  difference  Aa.  Therefore  the  force  with  which  the  oscillating 
body  is  urged  at  the  beginning  or  the  highest  point  of  the  cycloid,  that  is, 
the  force  of  gravity,  will  be  to  the  resistance  as  the  arc  of  the  cycloid,  be- 
tween that  highest  point  and  lowest  point  C,  is  to  the  arc  CO ;  that  is 
(doubling  those  arcs),  as  the  whole  cycloidal  arc,  or  twice  the  length  of  the 
pendulum,  to  the  arc  Aa.    QJELD. 

PROPOSITION  XXIX.    PROBLEM  VL 
Supposing  that  a  body  oscillating  in  a  cycloid  is  resisted  in  a  duplicate 
ratio  of  the  velocity:  to  find  the  resistance  in  each  place. 
Let  Ba  be  an  arc  described  in  one  entire  oscillation,  C  the  lowest  point 


of  the  cycloid,  and  CZ  half  the  whole  cycloidal  arc,  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  pendulum ;  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  resistance  of  the  bod^  ia 
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any  place  D.  Cut  the  indefinite  right  line  OQ  in  the  points  O,  S,  P,  Q, 
so  that  (erecting  the  perpendiculars  OK^  ST,  PI,  QB,  and  with  the  oentre 
O,  and  the  aysmptotes  OK,  OQ,  describing  the  hyperbola  TIGE  catting 
the  perpendiculars  ST^  PI,  QE  in  T,  I,  and  E,  and  through  the  point  I 
drawing  EF,  parallel  to  the  asymptote  OQ,  meeting  the  asymptote  OE  in 
E,  and  the  perpendiculars  ST  and  QE  in  L  and  F)  the  hyperbolic  am 
PIEQ  may  be  to  the  hyperbolic  area  PITS  as  the  arc  BC,  described  in  the 
descent  of  the  body,  to  the  arc  Ca  described  in  the  ascent;  and  that  the 
area  lEF  may  be  to  the  area  ILT  as  OQ  to  OS.  Then  with  the  perpen- 
dicular MN  cut  off  the  hyperbolic  area  PINM,  and  let  that  area  be  to  the 
hyperbolic  area  PIEQ  as  the  arc  CZ  to  the  arc  BC  described  in  the  de- 
scent And  if  the  perpendicular  RG  cut  off  the  hypeijbolic  area  PIGB, 
which  shall  be  to  the  area  PIEQ  as  any  arc  CD  to  the  arc  BC  described 
in  the  whole  descent,  the  resistance  in  any  place  D  will  be  to  the  force  of 

OR 
gravity  as  the  area  ^  lEF  —  IGH  to  the  area  PINM. 

For  since  the  forces  arising  from  gravity  with  which  the  body  is 
urged  in  the  places  Z,  B,  D,  a,  are  as  the  arcs  CZ,  CB,  CD,  Ca  and  thoee 
arcs  are  as  the  areas  PINM,  PIEQ,  PIGR,  PITS ;  let  those  areas  be  the 
exponents  both  of  the  arcs  and  of  the  forces  respectively.  Let  Dd  be  a 
very  small  space  described  by  the  body  in  its  descent :  and  let  it  be  ezpresBcd 
by  the  very  small  area  RGgr  comprehended  between  the  paralleb  RG,rf ; 
and  produce  rg  to  A,  so  that  GHAg"  and  RGgr  may  be  ^e  contemporane- 
ous decrements  of  the  areas  IGH,  PIGR.    And  the  increment  GHhg-- 

^  lEF,  or  Rr  x  HG  —  ^^  IEF,of  the  area  ~  lEF— IGH  will  be 

lEP 
to  the  decrement  RGgr,  or  Rr  X  RG,  of  the  area  PIGR,  as  HG  —  -^ 

OR 
to  RG ;  and  therefore  as  OR  X  HG  —  ^^  lEF  to  OR  X  GRorOP  X 

PI,  that  is  (because  of  the  equal  quantities  OR  X  HG,  OR  X  HR  —  OR 
X  GR,  ORHK  —  OPIK,  PIHR  and  PIGR  +  IGH),  as  PIGR  +  IGH  ^ 

^  lEF  to  OPIK.    Therefore  if  the  area  ^  lEF  —  IGH  be  called 

Y,  and  RGgr  the  decrement  of  the  area  PIGR  be  given,  the  increment  of 
the  area  Y  will  be  as  PIGR  — Y. 

Then  if  V  represent  the  force  arising  from  the  gravity,  proportional  to 
the  arc  CD  to  be  described,  by  which  the  body  is  acted  upon  in  D,  and  R 
be  put  for  the  resistance,  V  —  R  will  be  the  whole  force  with  which  the 
body  is  urged  in  D.  Therefore  the  increment  of  the  velocity  is  as  V — R 
and  the  particle  of  time  in  which  it  is  generated  conjunctly.  But  the  ve- 
locity itself  is  as  the  contemporaneous  increment  of  the  space  described  di- 
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Teotly  and  the  same  particle  of  time  inyersdy.  llierefore,  aince  the  re- 
matance  is,  by  the  sappoaition,  as  the  square  of  the  Telocity,  the  increment 
of  the  resistance  will  (by  Lem.  II)  be  as  the  Telocity  and  the  increment  of 
the  ydocity  conjunctly,  that  is,  as  the  moment  of  the  space  and  Y — R 
conjunctly ;  and,  therefore^  if  the  moment  of  the  space  be  giyen,  as  Y  — 
R;  that  is,  if  for  the  force  Y  we  put  its  exponent  PIGR,  and  the  resist- 
ance R  be  expressed  by  any  other  area  Z,  as  PIGR  —  Z. 

Tlierefore  the  area  PIGR  uniformly  decreasing  by  the  subduction  of 
gijen  moments,  the  area  Y  increases  in  proportion  of  PIGR  —  Y,  and 
the  area  Z  in  proportion  of  PIGR  —  Z.  And  therefore  if  the  areas 
Y  and  Z  begin  together,  and  at  the  b^inning  are  equal,  these,  by  the 
addition  of  equal  moments,  will  continue  to  be  equal ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner decreasing  by  equal  moments,  will  Tanish  together.  And,  fHce  versa, 
if  they  together  begin  and  yanish,  they  will  haye  equal  moments  and  be 
always  equal ;  and  that,  because  if  the  resistance  Z  be  augmented,  the  Te- 
locity together  with  the  arc  Ca,  described  in  the  ascent  of  the  body,  will  be 
diminished;  and  the  point  in  which  all  the  motion  together  with  the  re- 
ristance  ceases  coming  nearer  to  the  point  C,  the  resistance  yanishes  sooner 
than  the  area  Y.  And  the  contrary  will  happen  when  the  resistance  is 
diminished. 

Now  the  area  Z  b^ns  and  ends  where  the  resistance  is  nothing,  that  is, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  motion  where  the  arc  CD  is  equal  to  the  arc  CB, 


and  the  right  line  RG  falls  upon  the  right  line  QE ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  motion  where  the  arc  CD  is  equal  to  the  arc  Ca,  and  RG  falls  upon 

OR 

the  right  line  ST.    And  the  area  Y  or  ^r^  lEF  —  IGH  begins  and  ends 

OR 

also  where  the  resistance  is  nothing,  and  therefore  where  -^    lEP    and 

IGH  are  equal ;  that  is  (by  the  construction),  where  the  right  line  RG 
falls  successiyely  upon  the  right  lines  QE  and  ST.  Therefore  those  areas 
begin  and  yanish  together,  and  are  therefore  always  equaL  Therefore  the  area 
OR 


OQ 


lEF  —  IGH  is  equal  to  the  area  Z,  by  which  the  resistance  is  ex- 


pressed, and  therefore  is  to  the  area  PINM,  by  which  the  gravity  is  ex- 
pressed, as  the  resistance  to  the  gravity.    CI.RD. 
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Cor.  1.  Therefore  the  recdstance  in  the  lowest  place  C  is  to  the  finoi 

OP 

of  gravity  as  the  area  ^  lEP  to  the  area  PINM. 

Cob.  2.  But  it  becomes  greatest  where  the  area  PiUkt  is  to  Hie  am 
TJEF  as  OR  to  OQ.  For  in  that  case  its  moment  (that  is,  PI6R— Y) 
becomes  nothing. 

Cor.  3.  Hence  also  may  be  known  the  velocity  in  each  places  as  being 
in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  resistance,  and  at  the  bq^inning  of  the  mo- 
tion equal  to  the  velocity  of^the  body  oscillating  in  the  same  cycloid  with- 
out any  resistance. 

However,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  the  calculation  by  which  die  re- 
sistance and  the  velocity  are  found  by  this  PropositioUi  we  have  thought 
fit  to  subjoin  the  Proposition  following. 

PROPOSITION  XXX.  THEOREM  XXIV. 
jy  a  right  line  aB  be  eqncU  to  the  arc  of  a  q/cloid  which  an  osciUatiMg 
body  describes,  and  at  each  of  its  points  D  the  perpendiculars  DE  fc 
erected,  which  shall  be  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum  as  the  resistana 
of  the  body  in  the  corresponding  points  of  the  arc  to  the  force  of  grwy 
ity  ;  I  say,  that  the  difference  between  the  arc  described  in  the  whoh 
descent  arid  the  arc  described  in  the  whole  subsequent  ascent  drawn 
into  half  the  sum  of  the  same  arcs  unit  be  equal  to  the  area  BK» 
which  all  those  perpendiculars  take  up. 

Let  the  arc  of  the  cycloid,  de- 
scribed in  one  entire  oscillation^be 
expressed  by  the  right  line  aB, 
equal  to  it,  and  the  arc  whidi 
would  have  been  described  in  vacuo 
by  the  length  AB.  Bisect  AB  in 
C,  and  the  point  C  will  represent 
M  N-  c^  c    o      oTD  B  ^jjg  iQ^eg^  p^int  of  the  cycloid,  and 

CD  will  be  as  the  force  arising  from  gravity,  with  which  the  body  in  D  i« 
urged  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  of  the  cycloid,  and  will  have  the  same 
ratio  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum  as  the  force  in  D  has  to  the  force  of 
gravity.  Let  that  force,  therefore,  be  expressed  by  that  length  CD,  and 
tile  force  of  gravity  by  the  length  of  the'  pendulum ;  and  if  in  DE  you 
take  DK  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum  as  the  resistance 
has  to  the  gravity,  DK  will  be  the  exponent  of  the  resistance.  From  the 
centre  C  with  the  interval  CA  or  CB  describe  a  semi-circle  BEeA.  Let 
the  body  describe,  in  the  least  time,  the  space  Dd  /  and,  erecting  the  per- 
pendiculars DE,  de,  meeting  the  circumference  in  E  and  e,  they  will  be  as 
the  velocities  which  the  body  descending  in  vacw)  from  the  point  B  would 
acquire  in  the  places  D  and  d.    This  appears  by  Prop.  LII,  Book  L   Lei 
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therefore,  these  velocities  he  expressed  hy  those  perpendiculars  DE,  de ; 
and  let  DF  be  the  velocity  which  it  acquires  in  D  by  falling  from  B  in 
the  resisting  medium.  And  if  from  the  centre  C  with  the  interval  CP  we 
describe  the  circle  FyM  meeting  the  right  lines  de  and  AB  in  /  and  M, 
then  M  will  be  the  place  to  which  it  would  thenceforward,  without  farther 
resistance,  ascend,  and  df  the  velocity  it  would  acquire  in  d.  Whence 
also,  if  P^  represent  the  moment  of  the  velocity  which  the  body  D,  in  de- 
scribing the  least  space  T^d,  loses  by  the  resistance  of  the  medium ;  and 
CN  be  taken  equal  to  Cg ;  then  will  N  be  the  place  to  which  the  body,  if 
it  met  no  farther  resistance,  would  thenceforward  ascend,  and  MN  will  be 
the  decrement  of  the  ascent  arising  from  the  loss  of  that  velocity.  Draw 
Pm  perpendicular  to  df,  and  the  decrement  Pg^  of  the  velocity  DP  gener- 
ated by  the  resistance  DK  will  be  to  the  increment /m  of  the  same  velo- 
city, generated  by  the  force  CD,  as  the  generating  force  DK  to  the  gener- 
ating force  CD.  But  because  of  the  similar  triangles  Pm/",  PAg-,  PDC, 
fm  is  to  Pm  or  Drf  as  CD  to  DP ;  and,  ex  cequo,  Fg  to  Dd  as  DK  to 
DF.  Also  PA  is  to  Fg  as  DF  to  CP ;  and,  ex  cequo  perturbat^.,  PA  or 
MN  to  T>d  as  DK  to  CP  or  CM ;  and  therefore  the  sum  of  all  the  MN  X 
CM  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  Dd  X  DK.  At  the  moveable 
point  M  suppose  always  a  rectangular  ordinate  erected  equal  to  the  inde^ 
terminate  CM,  which  by -a  continual  motion  is  drawn  into  the  whole 
length  Aa ;  and  the  trapezium  described  by  that  motion,  or  its  equal,  the 
rectangle  Aa  X  ^aB,  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  MN  X  CM^  and 
therefore  to  the  sum  of  all  the  Dc2  X  DK,  that  is,  to  the  area  BKYTo. 
Q.E.D. 

CoR.  Hence  from  the  law  of  resistance,  and  the  difference  Aa  of  the 
arcs  Ca,  CB,  may  be  collected  the  proportion  of  the  resistance  to  the  grav- 
ity nearly. 

For  if  the  resistance  DK  be  imiform,  the  figure  BKTa  will  ^e  a  rec- 
tangle under  Ba  and  DK ;  and  thence  the  rectangle  under  |Ba  and  Aa 
will  be  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  Ba  and  DK,  and  DK  will  be  equal  to 
|Aa.  Wherefore  since  DK  is  the  exponent  of  the  resistance,  and  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  the  exponent  of  the  gravity,  the  resistance  will  be 
to  the  gravity  as  |Aa  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum ;  altogether  as  in 
Prop.  XXVIII  is  demonstrated. 

If  the  resistance  \k  as  the  velocity,  the  figure  BKTa  will  be  nearly  an 
ellipsis.  For  if  a  body,  in  a  non-resisting  medium,  by  one  entire  oscilla- 
tion, should  describe  the  length  BA,  the  velocity  in  any  place  D  would  be 
as  the  ordinate  DE  of  the  circle  described  on  the  diameter  AB.  There- 
fore since  Ba  in  the  resisting  medium,  and  BA  in  the  non-resisting  one^ 
are  described  nearlv  in  tl^^  same  times ;  and  therefore  the  velocities  in  each 
of  the  pointi  to  the  velocities  in  the  correspondent  points  of  the 

length  BA  to  B A ,  the  velocity  in  the  poi&t  D  in  the  re- 
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siating  medium  will  be  as  the  ordinftie  of  ihe  cirde  or  eOipeis  described 
upon  the  diameter  Ba  ;  and  therefore  the  figure  BKYTa  will  be  nearly  a& 
eUipsis.  Since  the  resistance  is  supposed  proportional  to  the  yelocitj,  kt 
OY  be  the  exponent  of  the  resistance  in  the  middle  point  O ;  and  an  ellqH 
eis  BRYSa  described  with  the  centre  O^  and  the  semi-axes  OB,  OY,  will 
be  nearly  equal  to  the  figure  BKYTa,  and  to  its  equal  the  rectangle  Aa 
X  BO.  Therefore  Aa  X  BO  is  to  OY  X  BO  as  the  area  of  this  ellipra 
to  OY  X  BO ;  that  is,  Aa  is  to  OY  as  the  area  of  the  semi-circle  to  the 
square  of  the  radius,  or  as  11  to  7  nearly ;  and,  therefore^  i^A.a  is  to  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  as  the  roBistance  of  the  oscUlating  body  in  0  to 
its  gravity. 

Now  if  the  resistance  DK  be  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity,  the 
figure  BKYTa  will  be  almost  a  parabola  having  Y  for  its  vertex  ao^  OT 
for  its  axis,  and  therefore  will  be  nearly  equal  to  the  rectuigle  under  }Ba 
and  OY.  Therefore  the  rectangle  under  ^Ba  and  Aa  is  equal  to  the  reo- 
tangle  f  Ba  X  OY,  and  therefore  OY  is  equal  to  | Aa ;  and  therefore  the 
resistance  in  O  made  to  the  oscillating  body  is  to  its  gravity  as  |  Aa  to  the 
length  of  the  pendulum. 

And  I  take  these  conclusions  to  be  accurate  enough  for  practical  usea 
For  since  an  ellipsis  or  parabola  BRYSa  falls  in  with  the  figure  BKYTa 
in  the  middle  point  Y,  that  figure,  if  greater  towards  the  part  BRY  or 
YSa  than  the  other,  is  less  towards  the  contrary  part,  and  is  therefore 
nearly  equal  to  it. 

PROPOSITION  XXXI.    THEOREM  XXV. 

If  the  resistance  made  to  an  oscillating  body  in  each  of  the  proportional 
parts  of  the  arcs  described  be  augmented  or  diminished  in  a  given  ror 
tioj  the  difference  between  the  arc  described  in  the  descent  and  tlie  arc 
described  in  the  subsequent  ascent  vnll  be  augmented  or  diminished  in 
the  same  ratio. 

For  that  difference  arises  firom 
the  retardation  of  the  pendulum 
by  the  resistance  of  the  medium, 
and  therefore  is  as  the  whole  re- 
tardation and  the  retarding  resist- 
ance proportional  thereto.  In  the 
foregoing  Proposition  the  rectan- 
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B  gle  under  the  right  line  ^B  and 
the  difference  Aa  of  the  arcs  CB,  Ca,  was  equal  to  the  area  BKTa.  And 
that  area,  if  the  length  aB  remains,  is  augmented  or  diminished  in  the  ra- 
tio of  the  ordinates  DK ;  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  the  resistance  and  is  there- 
fore as  the  length  aB  and  the  resistance  conjunctly.  And  therefore  the 
rectangle  under  Aa  and  \dQ  is  as  aB  and  the  resistance  conjunctly,  and 
therefore  Aa  is  as  the  resistance.    QJELD. 
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Cob.  1.  Henoe  if  the  resisUnce  be  as  tha  yelooity,  ihe  differenoe  of 
tiho  arcs  in  the  same  medium  will  be  as  the  whole  aro  described:  and  the 
MDtrary. 

Cob.  2.  If  the  resistance  be  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocityy  that 
liffer^ce  will  be  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  whole  arc :  and  the  comtrary. 

Cob.  3.  And  universally,  if  the  resistance  be  in  the  triplicate  or  any 
dther  ratio  of  the  Telocity,  the  difference  will  be  in  the  same  ratio  of  the 
whole  arc :  and  the  contrary.  \ 

Cor.  4.  If  the  resistance  be  partly  in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  Telocity, 
and  partly  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  same,  the  difference  will  be  partly 
in  the  ratio  of  the  whole  arc,  and  partly  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  it:  and 
Qke  contrary.  So  that  the  law  and  ratio  of  the  resistance  will  bo  the 
same  for  the  Telocity  as  the  law  and  ratio  of  that  difference  for  the  length 
of  the  arc. 

Cor.  5.  And  therefore  if  a  pendulum  describe  successiTely  unequal  arcs, 
and  we  can  find  the  ratio  of  the  increment  or  decrement  of  this  difference 
for  the  length  of  the  arc  described,  there  will  be  had  also  the  ratio  of  the 
increment  or  decrement  of  the  resistance  for  a  greater  or  less  Telocity. 

GENERAL  SCHOLIUM. 

From  these  propositions  we  may  find  the  resistance  of  mediums  by  pen- 
dulums oscillating,  therein.  I  found  the  resistance  of  the  air  by  the  fol- 
lowing experimeuts.  I  suspended  a  wooden  globe  or  ball  weighing  57-^ 
ounces  troy,  its  diameter  6|  London  inches,  by  a  fine  thread  on  a  firm 
hook,  so  that  the  distance  between  the  hook  and  the  centre  of  oscillation  of 
the  globe  was  10^  feet.  I  marked  on  the  thread  a  point  10  feet  and  1  inch 
distant  from  the  centre  of  suspension ;  and  OTcn  with  that  point  I  placed  a 
ruler  diTided  into  inches,  by  the  help  whereof  I  obserred  the  leugths  of  the 
arcs  described  by  the  penduliun.  Then  I  numbered  the  oscillations  in 
which  the  globe  would  lose  I  part  of  its  motion.  If  the  pendulum  was 
drawn  aside  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  distance  of  2  inches,  and  thence 
let  go,  so  that  in  its  whole  descent  it  described  an  arc  of  2  inches,  and  in 
the  first  whole  oscillation,  compounded  of  the  descent  and  subsequent 
ascent,  an  arc  of  almost  4  inches,  the  same  in  164  oscillations  lost  \  part 
of  its  motion,  so  as  in  its  last  ascent  to  describe  an  arc  of  If  inches.  If 
in  the  first  descent  it  described  an  arc  of  4  inches,  it  lost  i  part  of  its  mo- 
tion in  121  oscillations,  so  as  in  its  last  ascent  to  describe  an  arc  of  3^ 
inches.  If  in  the  first  descent  it  described  an  arc  of  8, 16, 32,  or  64  inches, 
it  lost  }  part  of  its  motion  in  69,  35|,  18^,  9|  oscillations,  respectiTely. 
Therefore  the  difference  between  the  arcs  described  in  the  first  descent  and 
the  last  ascent  was  in  the  Ist,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th  cases,  |,  |,  1,  2,  4,  8 
inches  respectiTely.  DiTide  those  differences  by  the  number  of  oscillations 
in  each  case,  and  in  one  mean  oscillation,  wherein  an  arc  of  S},  7^,  IS,  30, 
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60, 120  inches  was  described,  the  difference  of  the  arcs  described  in  the 
descent  and  subsequent  ascent  will  be  jjj,  j^j,  j\j  i^^i  jn  f i  V^^^  ^^  ^ 
inch,  respectively.  But  these  differences  in  the  greater  oecUlations  are  in 
the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  arcs  described  nearly,  but  in  lesser  oscillatioDi 
something  greater  than  in  that  ratio ;  and  therefore  (by  Cor.  2,  Prop.  XXXI 
of  this  Book)  the  resistance  of  the  globe,  when  it  moves  very  swift,  is  in 
tlie  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity,  nearly ;  and  when  it  moves  slowly, 
somewhat  greater  than  in  that  ratio. 

Now  let  y  represent  the  greatest  velocity  in  any  oscillatioD,  and  let  A, 
B,  and  C  be  given  quantities,  and  let  us  suppose  the  difference  of  the  aits 

3 

to  be  AV  +  BV^  +  CV".    Since  the  greatest  velocities  are  in  the  cycloid 

as  ^  the  arcs  described  in  oscillatmg,  and  in  the  circle  as  \  the  chords  of 

those  arcs ;  and  therefore  in  equal  arcs  are  greater  in  the  cycloid  than  in 

the  circle  in  the  ratio  of  i  the  arcs  to  their  chords ;  but  the  times  in  the 

circle  are  greater  than  in  the  cycloid,  in  a  reciprocal  ratio  of  the  velocity; 

it  is  plain  that  the  differences  of  the  arcs  (which  are  as  the  resistance  and 

the  square  of  the  time  conjunctly)  are  nearly  the  same  in  both  curves:  for 

in  the  cycloid  those  differences  must  be  on  the  one  hand  augmented,  with 

the  resistance,  in  about  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  arc  to  the  chord,  becaiue 

of  the  velocity  augmented  in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  same;  and  on  the 

other  hand  diminished,  with  the  square  of  the  time,  in  the  same  duplicate 

ratio.    Therefore  to  reduce  these  observations  to  the  cycloid,  we  must  take 

the  same  differences  of  the  arcs  as  were  observed  in  the  circle,  and  suppose 

the  greatest  velocities  analogous  to  the  half,  or  the  whole  arcs,  that  is,  to 

the  numbers  ^,  1,  2,  4,  8,  16.    Therefore  in  the  2d,  4th,  and  6th  cases,  put 

1, 4,  and  16  for  Y;  and  the  difference  of  the  arcs  in  the  2d  case  will  become 

I  2 

r~  =  A  +  B  +  C;  inthe4thcase,  .prr  =  4A  +  8B  +  16C  ;  in  the 6th 

g 
case,  ^  =  16A  +  64B  4-  266C.    These  equations  reduced   give  A  »- 

0,0000916,  B  =  0,0010847,  and  C  =  0,0029558.    Therefore  the  difference 

of  the  arcs  is  as  0,0000916V  +  0,0010847V^  +  0,0029558V»  :  and  there- 
fore  since  (by  Cor.  Prop.  XXX,  applied  to  this  case)  the  resistance  of  the 
globe  in  the  middle  of  the  arc  described  in  oscillating,  where  the  velocity 

is  V,  is  to  its  weight  as  /yAV  +  tVBV*  +  f  CV>  to  the  length  of  the 
pendulum,  if  for  A,  B,  and  C  you  put  the  numbers  found,  the  resistance  of 

the  globe  will  be  to  itsweight  asO^OOOOSSSV  +  0,0007593V^  +  0,0D22169V* 
to  the  length  of  the  pendulum  between  the  centre  of  suspension  and  the 
ruler,  that  is,  to  121  inches.  Therefore  since  V  in  the  second  case  repre- 
sents 1,  in  the  4th  case  4,  and  in  the  6th  case  1 6,  the  resistance  will  be  to 
the  weight  of  the  globe,  in  the  2d  case,  as  0,0030345  to  121 ;  in  the  4th,  as 
0,041748  to  121 ;  in  the  6th,  as  0,61705  to  121. 
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The  arc,  which  the  point  marked  in  the  thread  described  is  the  6th  case, 

8 
was  of  120  —  5^,  or  119/^  inches.    And  therefore  since  the  radius  was 

121  inches,  and  the  length  of  the  pendulum  between  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion and  the  centre  of  the  globe  was  126  inches,  the  arc  which  the  centre  of 
the  globe  described  was  124 /i*  inches.  Because  the  greatest  Telocity  of  the 
oflciUating  body,  by  reason  of  the  resistance  of  the  air,  does  not  fall  on  the 
lowest  point  of  the  arc  described,  but  near  the  middle  place  of  the  whole 
arc,  this  velocity  wiU  be  nearly  the  same  as  if  the  globe  in  its  whole  descent 
in  a  non-resisting  medium  should  describe  62^^  inches,  the  half  of  that  arc, 
and  that  in  a  cycloid,  to  which  we  have  above  reduced  the  motion  of  the 
pendulum ;  and  therefore  that  velocity  will  be  equal  to  that  which  the 
globe  would  acquire  by  falliug  perpendicularly  from  a  height  equal  to  the 
Tersed  sine  of  that  arc.  But  that  versed  sine  in  the  cycloid  is  to  that  arc 
62/j  as  the  same  arc  to  twice  the  length  of  the  pendulum  262,  and  there- 
fore equal  to  15,278  inches.  Therefore  the  velocity  of  the  pendulum  is  the 
same  which  a  body  would  acquire  by  falling,  and  in  its  fall  describing  a 
space  of  15,278  inches.  Therefore  with  such  a  velocity  the  globe  meets 
with  a  resistance  which  is  to  its  weight  as  0,61705  to  121,  or  (if  we  take 
that  part  only  of  the  resistance  which  is  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  ve- 
locity) as  0,66762  to  121. 

I  found,  by  an  hydrostatical  experiment;  that  the  weight  of  this  wooden 
globe  was  to  the  weight  of  a  globe  of  water  of  the  same  magnitude  as  55 
to  97 :  and  therefore  since  121  is  to  213,4  in  the  same  ratio,  the  resistance 
made  to  this  globe  of  water,  moving  forwards  with  the  above-mentioned 
velocity,  will  be  to  its  weight  as  0,66762  to  213,4,  that  is,  as  1  to  376y'y. 
Whence  since  the  weight  of  a  globe  of  water,  in  the  time  in  which  the 
globe  with  a  velocity  uniformly  continued  descrilfs  a  length  of  30,656 
inches,  will  gaierate  all  that  velocity  in  the  falling  globe,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  force  of  resistance  uniformly  continued  in  the  same  time  will  take 
away  a  velocity,  which  wiU  be  less  than  the  other  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  376  j^, 

that  is,  the  .^^^     part  of  the  whole  velocity.    And  therefore  in  the  time 

V>/Ojy 

that  the  globe,  with  the  same  velocity  uniformly  continued,  would  describe 
the  length  of  its  semi-diameter,  or  3j\  inches,  it  would  lose  the  jj^t  P^^ 
of  its  motion. 

I  also  counted  the  oscillations  in  which  the  pendulum  lost  }  part  of  its 
motion.  In  the  following  table  the  upper  numbers  denote  the  length  of  the 
arc  described  in  the  first  descent,  expressed  in  inches  and  parts  of  an  inch ; 
the  middle  numbers  denote  the  length  of  the  arc  described  in  the  last  as- 
cent ;  and  in  the  lowest  place  are  the  numbers  of  the  oscillations.  I  give 
an  account  of  this  experiment,  as  being  more  accurate  than  that  in  which 


8 

16 

32 

64 

6 

12 

24 

« 

i2i 

83J 

41| 

m 
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only  I  part  of  the  motion  was  lost    I  leave  the  oalocilation  to  each  u  m 

disposed  to  make  it. 

First  descent  ...      2  4 

Last  ascent     •    .    •      1^  3 

Numb.o/asciU.  .    .  374        272 

I  afterward  suspended  a  leaden  globe  of  2  inches  in  diameter,  weighing 
26^  ounces  iroy  by  the  same  thread,  so  that  between  the  centre  of  the 
globe  and  the  point  of  suspension  there  was  an  interral  of  10^  feet,  and  I 
counted  the  oscillations  in  which  a  given  part  of  the  motion  was  lost  Tk 
first  of  the  following  tables  exhibits  the  number  of  oscillations  in  whidk  | 
part  of  the  whole  motion  was  lost ;  the  second  the  number  of  cseillationi 
in  which  there  was  lost  \  part  of  the  same. 


First  €lescaU  .    . 

.    .      1 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32  64 

Last  ascent    .    . 

.    .        1 

i 

3* 

7 

14 

28  66 

Numb.  0/ osdU. 

.    .226 

228 

193 

140 

904 

53  30 

First  descent  .    . 

.    .      1 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32  64 

Last  ascent    .    . 

.    .        i 

1* 

3 

6 

12 

24  4$ 

Numb,  of  oscUl. 

.    .  610 

618 

420 

318 

204 

12171) 

Selecting  in  the  first  table  the  3d,  5th,  and  7th  observations^  and  eipra»- 
ing  the  greatest  velocities  in  these  observations  particularly  by  the  mnn- 
bers  1,  4,  16  respectively,  and  generally  by  the  quantity  Y  as  above^  there 

will  come  out  in  the  3d  observation  r^x  sn  A  +  B  +  C,  in  the  6th  ohset- 

2  8 

vation  g^  =  4A  +  SB  +  16C,  in  the  7th  observation  gg  —  16A  +  64B  + 

2560.  These  e(iuaiions  reduced  give  A  =  0,001414,  B  =  0,000297,  C  = 
0,000S79.  And  thence  the  resistance  of  the  globe  moving  with  the  velodtj 
V  will  be  to  its  weight  26i  ounces  in  the  same  ratio  as  0,0009V  + 

0,000208 V^  +  0,000659V «  to  121  inches,  the  length  of  the  pendulum. 
And  if  we  regard  that  part  only  of  the  resistance  which  is  in  the  dupli- 
cate ratio  of  the  velocity,  it  will  be  to  the  weight  of  the  globe  as  0,000669V' 
to  121  inches.  But  this  part  of  the  resistance  in  the  first  experiment  was 
to  the  weight  of  the  wooden  globe  of  57/^  ounces  as  0,002217y*  to  121; 
and  thence  the  resistance  of  the  wooden  globe  is  to  the  resistance  of  the 
leaden  one  (their  velocities  being  equal)  as  57 ^\  into  0,002217  to  26| 
into  0,000659,  that  is,  as  7^  to  1.  The  diameters  of  the  two  globes  were 
6|  and  2  inches,  and  the  squares  of  these  are  to  each  other  as  47}  and  4, 
or  11|}  and  1,  nearly.  Therefore  the  resistances  of  these  equally  swift 
globes  were  in  less  than  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  diameters.  But  we  haie 
not  yet  considered  the  resistance  of  the  thread,  which  was  certainly  veij 
considerable,  and  ought  to  be  subducted  from  the  resistance  of  the  pendu- 
Inrns  here  found.    I  could  not  determine  this  accuratelyi  but  I  found  it 
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greater  than  a  third  part  of  the  whole  resistanee  of  the  lesser  pendulum ; 
and  thence  I  gathered  that  the  resistances  of  the  globes,  when  the  resist- 
ance of  the  thread  is  subducted,  are  nearly  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their 
diameters.  For  the  ratio  of  7|  —  |  to  1  —  |,  or  10|  to  1  is  not  Teory 
different  from  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  diameters  ll}|  to  I. 

Sinoe  the  resistance  of  the  thread  is  of  less  moment  in  greater  globes,  I 
tried  the  experiment  also  with  a  globe  whose  diameter  was  ISf  inches. 
The  length  of  the  pendulum  between  the  point  of  suspension  and  the  cen- 
tre of  oscillation  was  122|  inches,  and  between  the  point  of  suspension  and 
the  knot  in  the  thread  109^  inches.  The  arc  described  by  the  knot  at  the 
first  descent  of  the  pendulum  was  32  inches.  The  arc  described  by  the 
nme  knot  in  the  last  ascent  after  fire  oscillations  was  28  inches,  llie. 
sum  of  the  arcs,  or  the  whole  arc  described  in  one  mean  oscillation,  was  60 
inches.  The  difference  of  the  arcs  4  inches.  The  yV  P^  ^^  ^^  o'  ^® 
difference  between  the  descent  and  ascent  in  one  mean  oscillation,  is  f  of 
an  inch.  Then  as  the  radius  109|  to  the  radius  122|,  so  is  the  whole  arc 
of  60  inches  described  by  the  knot  in  one  mean  oscillation  to  the  whole  arc 
of  67|  inches  described  by  the  centre  of  the  globe  in  one  mean  oscillation ; 
and  80  is  the  difference  f  to  a  new  difference  0,44715.  If  the  length  of  the 
arc  described  were  to  remain,  and  the  length  of  the  pendulum  should  be 
augmented  in  the  ratio  of  126  to  122|,  the  time  of  the  oscillation  would 
be  augmented,  and  the  Telocity  of  the  pendulum  would  be  diminished  in 
the  subduplicate  of  that  ratio ;  so  that  the  difference  0,4476  of  the  arcs  do- 
scribed  in  the  descent  and  subsequent  ascent  would  remain.  Then  if  the 
aio  described  be  augmented  in  .the  ratio  of  124/t  to  67 1,  that  difference 
0,4476  would  be  augmented  in  the  duplicate  of  that  ratio,  and  so  would 
become  1,5296.  These  things  would  be  so  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
resistance  of  the  pendulum  were  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity. 
Therefore  if  the  pendulum  describe  the  whole  arc  of  124/^  inches,  and  its 
length  between  the  point  of  suspension  and  the  centre  of  oscillation  be  126 
inches,  the  difference  of  the  arcs  described  in  the  descent  and  subsequent 
ascent  would  be  1,5295  inches.  And  this  difference  multiplied  into  the 
weight  of  the  pendulous  globe,  which  was  20S  ounces,  produces  3lS,l36. 
Again ;  in  the  pendulum  abore-mentioned,  made  of  a  wooden  globe,  when 
ils  centre  of  oscillation,  being  126  inches  from  the  point  of  suspension,  de- 
scribed the  whole  arc  of  124/^  inches^  the  difference  of  the  arcs  described 

126  8 

in  the  descent  and  ascent  was  jht  into  ^.     This  multiplied   into    the 

weight  of  the  globe,  which  was  57 -f^  ounces,  produces  49,396.  But  I  mul- 
tiply these  differences  into  the  weights  of  the  globes,  in  order  to  find  their 
resistances.  For  the  differences  arise  from  the  resistances,  and  are  as  the 
resistancee  directly  and  the  weights  inversely.  Therefore  the  resistances 
are  as  the  numbed  318|136  and  49^6.    But  that  part  of  the  resistance 
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of  the  leaser  globe^  which  ia  in  the  dnplieate  ratio  of  the  Tdocity,  wai  te 
the  whole  resiBtance  as  0^762  to  0,61676,  that  ia,  as  45,453  to  49^3%] 
whereas  that  part  of  the  resistance  of  the  greater  globe  is  almost  equal  to 
ita  whole  resistance ;  and  so  those  parts  are  nearly  as  318,136  and  45^453^ 
that  is,  as  7  and  1.  But  the  diameters  of  the  globes  are  18}  and  6};  and 
their  squares  3olfy  and  47|}  are  as  7,438  and  1,  that  is,  aa  the  ] 
of  the  globes  7  and  1,  nearly.  The  difference  of  these  ratios  is 
greater  than  may  arise  firom  the  resistance  of  the  thread.  Therefore  Hioie 
parts  of  the  resistances  which  are^  when  the  globes  are  equal,  as  the  squara 
of  the  ydocities,  are  also,  when  the  velocities  are  equal,  as  the  squarai  d 
the  diameters  of  the  globes. 

But  the  greatest  of  the  globes  I  used  in  these  experiments  was  not  pv- 
fectly  spherical,  and  therefore  in  this  calculation  I  have^for  breyity^nki^ 
neglected  some  little  niceties ;  being  not  yery  solicitous  for  an  accurate 
calculus  in  an  experiment  that  was  not  very  accurate.  So  that  I  couU 
wish  that  these  experiments  were  tried  again  with  other  globes,  of  a  laigcr 
size,  more  in  number,  and  more  accurately  formed ;  since  the  demonstrip 
tion  of  a  yacuum  depends  thereon.  U  the  globes  be  taken  in  a  geometrical 
proportion,  as  suppose  whose  diameters  are  4,  8, 16,  32  inches ;  one  miy 
collect  from  the  progression  observed  in  the  experiments  what  would  hap- 
pen if  the  globes  were  still  larger. 

In  order  to  compare  the  resistances  of  different  fluids  with  each  other,  I 
made  the  following  trials.  I  procured  a  wooden  vessel  4  feet  long,  1  foot 
broad,  and  1  foot  high.  This  vessel,  being  uQCOvered,  I  filled  with  spring 
water,  and,  having  immersed  pendulums  therein,  I  made  them  oscillate  in 
the  water.  And  I  found  that  a  leaden  globe  weighing  166^  ounces,  and  in 
diameter  3|  inches,  moved  therein  as  it  is  set  down  in  the  following  taUe; 
the  length  of  the  pendulum  from  the  point  of  suspension  to  a  certain 
point  marked  in  the  thread  being  126  inches,  and  to  the  centre  of  oscilla- 
tion 134f  inches. 
TTie  arc  described  in ' 

the  first  descent,  by 

a  point  marked  tyi  [  64   .   32   .    16   •  8   .   4   .  2   .    I    .   ^   .  i 

t/ie     thread     was 

inches. 
The  arc  described  in 

the  last  ascent  W7flw  J  48  .  24  .  12  .  6  .  3  .   1^   .   |   .  |  .  A 

inches.  \ 

The  difference  of  the 

arcSf    proportioned 

to  the  motion  lost, 

was  inches. 
The  number  of  the  os- 
cillations in  water. 


16.8.4.2.1.i.|.t.TV 


il.U  .  3  .  7  .  lli.i2t.lH 
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In  the  experiments  of  the  4th  colnmn  there  were  equal  motions  lost  in 
635  oscillations  made  in  the  air,  and  1^  in  water.  The  oscillations  in  the 
air  were  indeed  a  little  swifter  than  those  in  the  water.  But  if  the  oscil- 
lations in  the  water  were  accelerated  in  such  a  ratio  that  the  motions  of 
the  pendulums  might  be  equally  swift  in  both  mediums,  there  would  be 
Biill  the  same  pumber  1|  of  oscillations  in  the  water,  and  by  these  the 
0ame  quantity  of  motion  would  be  lost  as  before ;  because  the  resistance  is 
increased,  and  the  square  of  the  time  diminished  in  the  same  duplicate  ra- 
tio. The  pendulums,  therefore,  being  of  equal  velocities,  there  were  equal 
motions  lost  in  535  oscillations  in  the  air,  and  1  j  in  the  water ;  and  there- 
fore the  resistance  of  the  pendulum  in  the  water  is  to  its  resistance  in  the 
air  as  535  to  1  j.  This  is  the  proportion  of  the  whole  resistances  in  the 
case  of  the  4th  column. 

Now  let  AV  +  CV*  represent  the  difference  of  the  arcs  described  in  the 

descent  and  subsequent  ascent  by  the  globe  moving  in  air  with  the  greatest 

velocity  Y ;  and  since  the  greatest  velocity  is  in  the  case  of  the  4th  column 

to  the  greatest  velocity  in  the  case  of  the  1st  column  as  1  to  8 ;  and  that 

difference  of  the  arcs  in  the  case  of  the  4th  column  to  the  difference  in  the 

2         16 
case  of  the  1st  column  as  ^o^  to  p^,  or  as  85^  to  4290 ;  put  in  these 

cases  1  and  S  for  the  velocities,  and  S5^  and  42S0  for  the  differences  of 
the  arcs,  and  A  +  C  will  be  =;»  85^,  and  8A  +  64C  =  4280  or  A  +  8C 
«=  635 ;  and  then  by  reducing  these  equations,  there  will  come  out  70  «*= 
449^  and  C  =  64tV  &nd  A  =  21^ ;  and  therefore  the  resistance,  which  is 
as  WAV  +  |CV«,  will  become  as  13tVV  +  4Sj\YK  Therefore  in  the 
case  of  the  4th  column,  where  the  velocity  was  I,  the  whole  resistance  is  to 
its  part  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity  as  13tV  +  48/^  or 
61 14  to  48 jV  ;  Ai^d  therefore  the  resistance  of  the  pendulum  in  water  is  to 
that  part  of  the  resistance  in  air,  which  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
velocity,  and  which  in  swift  motions  is  the  only  part  that  deserves  consid- 
eration, as  61 14  to  48/^  and  535  to  1  j  conjunctly,  that  is,  as  571  to  1. 
If  the  whole  thread  of  the  pendulum  oscillating  in  the  water  had  been  im- 
mersed, its  resistance  would  have  been  still  greater ;  so  that  the  resistance 
of  the  pendulum  oscillating  in  the  water,  that  is,  that  part  which  is  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  which  only  needs  to  be  consid- 
ered in  swift  bodies,  is  to  the  resistance  of  the  same  whole  pendulum,  oscil- 
lating in  air  with  the  same  velocity,  as  about  850  to  1,  that  is  as,  the  den- 
sity of  water  to  the  density  of  air,  nearly. 

In  this  calculation  we  ought  also  to  have  taken  in  that  part  of  the  re- 
sistance of  the  pendulum  in  the  water  which  was  as  the  square  of  the  ve- 
locity;  but  I  found  (which  will  perhapi  that  the  resistance 
in  4he  v^i  ^nted  in  mA«r  ^  ^f  j^q  velocity. 
b  MH  fwad  was  too 
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mncli  the  longer,  and  therefore  to  have  returned  to  those  marks  at  the  cad 
of  78  oscillations.    But  it  returned  to  them  at  the  end  of  77  oscillatiooa 

Let,  therefore,  A  represent  the  resistance  of  the  box  upon  its  eztenil 
superficies,  and  B  the  resistance  of  the  empty  box  on  its  intenud  snperfietci; 
and  if  the  resistances  to  the  internal  parts  of  bodies  equally  swift  be  as  the 
matter,  or  the  number  of  particles  that  are  resisted,  then  78B  will  be  the 
resistance  made  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  box,  when  full ;  and  therefore 
the  whole  resistance  A  +  B  of  the  empty  box  will  be  to  the  viliole  raiit- 
ance  A  +  78B  of  thefullbox  asTTto  7S,and,by  diTision,  A  +  BtoTTB 
as  77  to  1 ;  and  thence  A  +  BtoBas77x  77tol,  and,  by  diTision 
again,  A  to  B  as  592S  to  1.  Therefore  the  resistance  of  the  empty  box  in 
i^  internal  parts  will  be  above  6000  times  less  than  the  resistance  on  id 
external  superficies.  This  reasoning  depends  upon  the  supposition  tfaattlie 
greater  resistance  of  the  full  box  arises  not  firom  any  other  latent  caiM^ 
but  only  from  the  action  of  some  subtile  fluid  upon  the  included  meiaL 

This  experiment  is  rdated  by  memory,  the  piq>er  being  lost  in  whidi  I 
had  described  it;  so  that  I  hare  been  obliged  to  omit  some  fractional  partly 
which  are  slipt  out  of  my  memory ;  and  I  have  no  leisure  to  try  it  again. 
The  firat  time  I  made  it,  the  hook  being  weak,  the  full  box  was  retarded 
sooner.  Tiie  cause  I  found  to  be,  that  the  hook  was  not  strong  enou^  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  box;  so  that,  as  it  oscillated  to  and  fro^  tiie  hook 
was  bent  sometimes  this  and  sometimes  that  way.  I  therefore  procured  a 
hook  of  sufficient  strength,  so  that  the  point  of  suspension  might  ] 
unmoved,  and  then  all  things  happened  as  is  above  described. 
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SECTION  vn. 

Of  the  motion  offiuids^  and  the  resietance  made  to  projected  bodiee. 

PROPOSITION  XXXn,    THEOREM  XXVL 

Siyywse  two  similar  systems  of  bodies  consisting'  of  an  equal  nunfberqf 
partideSf  and  lei  the  correspondent  particles  be  similar  and  proper^ 
iionalf  each  in  one  system  to  each  in  the  other,  and  have  a  like  sitneh 
Hon  among  themselves,  and  the  same  given  ratio  of  density  to  each 
other;  and  lei  them  begin  to  move  among  themselves  in  proportional 
Hmes,  and  toith  like  motions  {that  is,  those  in  one  system  among  one 
another,  and  those  in  the  other  among  one  another).  And  if  the  par- 
tides  thai  are  in  the  same  system  do  not  touch  one  another,  except  in 
the  moments  of  reflexion  ;  nor  attract,  nor  repel  eachother,  excq>t  uM 
accelerative  forces  thai  are  as  the  diameters  of  the  correspondent  parti- 
cles inversdy,  and  the  squares  of  the  velocities  directly  ;  I  say,  that  the 
particles  of  those  systems  wUl  continue  to  move  among  themselves  wiUi 
like  motions  and  in  proportional  times. 

like  bodies  in  like  situations  are  said  to  be  moved  among  themsdTcs 
with  like  motions  and  in  proportional  times,  when  their  situations  at  tibe 
end  of  those  times  are  always  found  alike  in  respect  of  each  other ;  as  sup- 
pose we  compare  the  particles  in  one  system  with  the  correspondent  parti- 
cles in  the  other.  Hence  the  times  will  be  proportional,  in  which  similar 
and  proportional  parts  of  similar  figures  will  be  described  by  correspondcsnt 
particles.  Therefore  if  we  suppose  two  systems  of  this  Hnd,  the  corre- 
spondent particles,  by  reason  of  tiie  similitude  of  the  motions  at  their 
beginning,  will  continue  to  be  moved  with  like  motions,  so  long  as  they 
move  without  meeting  one  another ;  for  if  they  are  acted  on  by  no  forces, 
they  will  go  on  uniformly  in  right  lines,  by  the  1st  Law.  But  if  they  do 
agitate  one  another  with  some  certain  forces,  and  those  forces  are  as  the 
diameters  of  the  correspondent  particles  inversely  and  the  squares  of  the 
velocities  directly,  then,  because  the  particles  are  in  like  situations,  and 
their  forces  are  proportional,  the  whole  forces  with  which  correspondent 
particles  are  agitated,  and  which  are  compounded  of  each  of  the  agitating 
forces  (by  CoroL  2  of  the  Laws),  will  have  like  directions,  and  have  the 
same  effect  as  if  they  respected  centres  placed  alike  among  the  particles; 
and  those  whole  forces  will  be  to  each  other  as  the  several  forces  whibk 
compose  them,  that  is,  as  the  diameters  of  the  correspondent  particles  in- 
versely,  and  the  squares  ^of  ^  'irectly :  and  therefore  will  cause 
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correspondent  particles  to  continue  to  describe  like  figures.  These  thmp 
will  be  so  (by  Cor.  1  and  S,  Prop.  IT.,  Book  1),  if  those  centres  are  at  lol; 
but  if  they  are  moved,  yet,  by  reason  of  the  similitude  of  the  tranalatiiHu; 
their  situations  among  the  particles  of  the  system  will  remain  similar,  a) 
that  the  changes  introduced  into  the  figures  described  by  the  partides  will 
still  be  similar.  So  that  the  motions  of  correspondent  and  aimiliiy  pi^ 
tides  will  continue  similar  till  their  first  meeting  with  each  other;  ind 
thence  will  arise  similar  collisions,  and  similar  reflexions ;  which  wiUagab 
b^et  similar  motions  of  the  particles  among  themselves  (by  what  ww  jvt 
now  shown),  till  they  mutually  fall  upon  one  another  again,  and  so  on  od 
injbiitum. 

Cob.  I.  Hence  if  any  two  bodies,  which  are  similar  and  in  like  situatkoB 
to  the  correspondent  particles  of  the  systems,  begin  to  more  amongst  them 
in  like  manner  and  in  proportional  times,  and  their  magnitudes  and  dend- 
ties  be  to  each  other  as  the  magnitudes  and  densities  of  the  oomspcodiiig 
particles,  these  bodies  will  continue  to  be  moved  in  like  manner  and  in 
proportional  times ;  for  the  case  of  the  greater  parts  of  both  atystems  and  of 
the  particles  is  the  very  same. 

Cor.  2.  And  if  all  the  similar  and  similarly  situated  parts  of  both  sys- 
tems be  at  rest  among  themselves ;  and  two  of  them,  which  are  greater  tfaan 
the  rest,  and  mutually  correspondent  in  both  systems,  begin  to  move  in 
lines  alike  posited,  with  any  similar  motion  whatsoever,  thej  will  ezdte 
similar  motions  in  the  rest  of  the  parts  of  the  systems,  and  will  continne 
to  move  among  those  parts  in  like  manner  and  in  proportional  times;  and 
?rill  therefore  describe  spaces  proportional  to  their  diameters. 

PROPOSITION  XXXin.    THEOREM  XXVIL 

The  same  things  being  supposed,  I  say,  that  the  greater  parts  of  tk 
systems  are  resisted  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  dvplicate  ratio  af 
their  velocities,  and  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their  diameters,  €md  the  Mh 
pie  ratio  of  the  density  of  the  parts  of  the  systems. 
For  the  resistance  arises  partly  from  the  centripetal  or  centrifugal  foroti 
-with  which  the  particles  of  the  system  mutually  act  on  each  other,  partly 
from  the  collisions  and  reflexions  of  the  particles  and  the  greater  parta 
The  resistances  of  the  first  kind  are  to  each  other  as  the  whole  motire 
forces  from  which  they  arise,  that  is,  as  the  whole  accelerative  foroes  and 
the  quantities  of  matter  in  corresponding  parts ;   that  is  (by  the  sop- 
position),  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities  directly,  and  the  distances  of  the 
corresponding  particles  inversely,  and  the  quantities  of  matter  in  tiie  cat- 
respondent  parts  directly :  and  therefore  since  the  distances  of  die  parth 
cles  in  one  system  are  to  the  correspondent  distances  of  the  particks  ef  Aa 
>ther  as  the  diameter  of  one  particle  or  part  in  the  former  sjaiaa  ^^' 
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diameter  of  the  correspondent  particle  or  part  in  the  other,  and  since  the 
quantities  of  matter  are  as  the  densities  of  the  parts  and  the  cnbes  of  the 
diameters;  the  resistances  arc  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities 
and  the  squares  of  the  diameters  and  the  densities  of  the  parts  of  the  sys- 
tems. CI.E.D.  The  resistances  of  the  latter  sort  are  as  the  number  of 
oorrespondent  reflexions  and  the  forces  of  those  reflexions  conjunctly ;  but 
the  number  of  the  reflexions  are  to  each  other  as  tl^e  velocities  of  the  cor- 
Tesponding  parts  directly  and  the  spaces  between  their  reflexions  inversely. 
And  the  forces  of  the  reflexions  are  as  the  velocities  and  the  magnitudes 
and  the  densities  of  the  corresponding  parts  conjunctly ;  that  iS;  as  the  ve- 
locities and  the  cubes  of  the  diameters  and  the  densities  of  the  parts.  And, 
joining  all  these  ratios,  the  resistances  of  the  corresponding  parts  are  to 
each  other  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities  and  the  squares  of  the  diameters 
and  the  densities  of  the  parts  conjunctly.    Q.E.D. 

Cob.  1.  Therefore  if  those  systems  are  two  elastic  fluids,  like  our  air, 
and  their  parts  are  at  rest  among  themselves ;  and  two  similar  bodies  pro- 
portional in  magnitude  and  density  to  the  parts  of  the  fluids,  and  similarly 
situated  among  those  parts,  be  any  how  projected  in  the  direction  of  lines 
similarly  posited ;  and  the  accelerative  forces  with  which  the  particles  of 
the  fluids  mutually  act  upon  each  other  are  as  the  diameters  of  the  bodies 
projected  inversely  and  the  squares  of  their  velocities  directly ;  those  bodies 
will  excite  similar  motions  in  the  fluids  in  proportional  times,  and  will  de- 
scribe similar  spaces  and  proportional  to  their  diameters. 

Cob.  2.  Therefore  in  the  same  fluid  a  projected  body  that  moves  swiftly 
meets  with  a  resistance  that  is,  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  its  velocity,  nearly. 
For  if  the  forces  with  which  distant  particles  act  mutually  upon  one 
another  should  be  augmented  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity,  the 
projected  body  would  be  resisted  in  the  same  duplicate  ratio  accurately ; 
an^  therefore  in  a  medium,  whose  parts  when  at  a  distance  do  not  act  mu- 
tually with  any  force  on  one  another,  the  resistance  is  in  the  duplicate  ra- 
tio of  the  velocity  accurately.  Let  there  be,  therefore,  three  mediums  A, 
B,  C,  consisting  of  similar  and  equal  parts  r^ularly  disposed  at  equal 
distances.  Let  the  parts  of  the  mediums  A  and  B  recede  from  each  other 
with  forces  that  are  among  themselves  as  T  and  V;  and  let  the  parts  of 
the  medium  C  be  entirely  destitute  of  any  sifch  forces.  And  if  four  equal 
bodies  D,  E,  F,  G,  move  in  these  mediums,  the  two  first  D  and  E  in  the 
two  first  A  and  B,  and  the  other  two  F  and  G  in  the  third  C ;  and  if  the 
velocity  of  the  body  D  be  to  the  velocity  of  the  body  E,  and  the  velocity 
of  the  body  F  to  the  velooity  of  the  body  G,  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of 
the  force  T  to  the  force  ""  '"'  ■*»nce  of  the  body  D  to  the  resistance 

of  the  body  ES,  and  tlv  le  body  F  to  the  resistance  of  the 

body  G|  will  be  in  thr  he  velocities ;  and  therefore  the 

*  itance  of  the  body  F  as  the  le- 
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nstance  of  the  body  E  to  the  resistance  of  the  body  G.  Let  the  bodies  D 
and  F  be  equally  swift,  as  also  the  bodies  E  and  G ;  and|  angmentbg  flu 
Telocities  of  the  bodies  D  and  F  in  any  ratio,  and  <iiniini«bing  the  fixna 
of  the  particles  of  the  medium  B  in  the  duplicate  of  the  same  ratio,  the 
medium  B  will  approach  to  the  form  and  condition  of  the  medium  G  it 
pleasure;  and  therefore  the  resistances  of  the  equal  and  equally  swift 
bodies  E  and  G  in  these  mediums  will  perpetually  approach  to  equality, 
80  that  their  difference  will  at  last  become  less  than,  any  given.  That- 
fore  since  the  resistances  of  the  bodies  D  and  F  are  to  each  other  as  tiie 
resistances  of  the  bodies  E  and  G,  those  will  also  in  like  manner  approaeb 
to  the  ratio  of  equality.  Therefore  the  bodies  D  and  F,  when  they  moTe 
with  very  great  swiftness,  meet  with  resistances  very  nearly  equal;  aal 
therefore  since  the  resistance  of  the  body  F  is  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
Telocity,  the  resistance  of  the  body  D  will  be  nearly  in  the  same  ratio. 

CoR.  3.  The  resistance  of  a  body  moving  very  swift  in  an  elastic  fluid 
is  almost  the  same  as  if  the  parts  of  the  fluid  were  destitute  of  their  ee&- 
trifugal  forces,  and  did  not  fly  from  each  other ;  if  so  be  that  the  elisli- 
oity  of  the  fluid  arise  from  the  centrifugal  forces  of  the  particles,  and  tk 
Telocity  be  so  great  as  not  to  allow  the  particles  time  enough  to  act. 

CoR.  4.  Therefore,  since  the  resistances  of  similar  and  equally  swift 
bodies,  in  a  medium  whose  distant  parts  do  not  fly  from  each  other,  are  as 
the  squares  of  the  diameters,  the  resistances  made  to  bodies  moving  wiA 
very  great  and  equal  velocities  in  an  elastic  fluid  will  be  as  the  squares  of 
the  diameters,  nearly. 

Cob.  5.  And  since  similar,  equal,  and  equally  swift  bodies,  moving 
through  mediums  of  the  same  density,  whose  particles  do  not  fly  from  e&ch 
other  mutually,  will  strike  against  an  equal  quantity  of  matter  in  equal 
times,  whether  the  particles  of  which  the  medium  consists  be  more  and 
smaller,  or  fewer  and  greater,  and  therefore  impress  on  that  matter  an  equal 
quantity  of  motion,  and  in  return  (by  the  3d  Law  of  Motion)  suffer  an 
equal  re-action  from  the  same,  that  is,  are  equally  resisted ;  it  is  manifest, 
also,  that  in  elastic  fluids  of  the  same  density,,  when  the  bodies  move  with 
extreme  swiftness,  their  resistances  are  nearly  equal,  whether  the  fluids 
consist  of  gross  parts,  or  of  parts  ever  so  subtile.  For  the  resistance  of 
projectiles  moving  with  exceedingly  great  celerities  is  not  much  diminished 
by  the  subtilty  of  the  medium. 

Cob.  6.  All  these  things  are  so  in  fluids  whose  elastic  force  takes  its  rise 
from  the  centrifugal  forces  of  the  particles.  But  if  that  force  arise  from 
some  other  cause,  as  from  the  expansion  of  the  particles  after  the  manner 
of  wool,  or  the  boughs  of  trees,  or  any  other  cause,  by  which  the  partides 
are  hindered  from  moving  freely  among  themselves,  the  resistance,  by 
reason  of  the  lesser  fluidity  of  the  medium,  will  be  greater  than  in  the 
Corollaries  above. 
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PROPOSITION  XXXiy.  THEOREM  XXVIBL 
ff  ina  rare  medium^  anmsUng  of  equal  par  ticks  fredy  disposed  at 
€fual  diskmees  from  each  other,  a  globe  and  a  cylinder  described  on 
efmd  diameters  maoe  tcith  equal  velocities  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  cylinder,  the  resistance  of  the  globe  will  be  bt§t  half  so  great  as 
that  of  the  cylinder. 
For  sifiee  the  action  of  the  medi- 
um upon  the  body  is  the  same  (by 
Cor.  6  of  the  Laws)  whether  the  body 
move  in  a  qniescent  medium,  or 
wbether  the  particles  of  the  medium 
impinge  with  the  same  velocity  upon 
the  quiescent  body,  let  us  consider 
the  body  as  if  it  were  quiescent,  and 
see  with  what  force  it  would  be  im- 
pelled by  the  moying  medium.  Let,  therefore,  ABEI  represent  a  spherical 
body  described  from  the  centre  C  with  the  semi-diameter  CA,  and  let  the 
particles  of  the  medium  impinge  with  a  given  velocity  upon  that  spherical 
body  in  the  directions  of  right  lines  pardlel  to  AC ;  and  let  FB  be  one  of 
those  right  lines.  In  FB  take  LB  equal  to  the  semi-diameter  CB,  and 
draw  BD  touching  the  sphere  in  B.  Upon  EC  and  BD  let  fall  the  per- 
pendiculars BE,  LHrj  and  the  force  with  which  a  particle  of  the  medium, 
impinging  on  the  globe  obliquely  in  the  direction  FB,  would  strike  the 
globe  in  B,  will  be  to  the  force  with  which  the  same  partide,  meeting  the 
cylinder  ONGQ,  described  about  the  globe  with  the  axis  ACI,  would  strike 
it  perpendicularly  in  6,  as  LD  to  LB,  or  BE  to  BC.  Again ;  the  efficacy 
of  this  force  to  move  the  globe,  according  to  the  direction  of  its  incidence 
FB  or  AC,  is  to  the  efficacy  of  the  same  to  move  the  globe,  according  to 
the  direction  of  its  determination,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  right  line 
BC  in  which  it  impels  the  globe  directly,  as  BE  to  BC.  And,  joining 
these  ratios,  the  efficacy  of  a  particle,  fallhig  upon  the  globe  obliquely  in 
the  direction  of  the  right  line  FB,  to  move  the  globe  in  the  direction  of  its 
incidence,  is  to  the  efficacy  of  the  same  particle  falling  in  the  same  line 
perpendicularly  on  the  cylinder,  to  move  it  in  the  same  direction,  as  BE* 
to  BC.  Therefore  if  in  6E,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  circular  base  of 
the  cylinder  NAO,  and  equal  to  the  radius  AC,  we  take  6H  equal  to 

BE* 

p;^-  :  then  iH  will  be  to  iE  as  the  effect  of  the  particle  upon  the  globe  to 

Oil 

the  effect  of  the  particle  upon  the  cylinder.    And  therefore  the  solid  which 

is  formed  by  all  the  right  lines  6H  will  bo  to  the  solid  formed  by  all  the 

right  lines  AE  as  the  effect  of  all  the  particles  upon  the  globe  to  the  effect 

of  all  the  particles  upon  the  cylinder.    But  the  former  of  these  solids  is  a^ 
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paraboloid  whose  veriez  is  C,  its  axis  CA,  and  laios  nctam  CA,  and  Oi 
latter  solid  is  a  cylinder  cirGomscribing  the  paraboloid ;  and  it  is  knowa 
that  a  paraboloid  is  half  its  drcomscribed  cylinder.  Hierefore  the  wUk 
force  of  the  medium  upon  the  globe  is  half  of  the  entire  force  of  the  nine 
upon  the  cylinder*  And  therefore  if  the  particles  of  the  medium  are  at 
rest,  and  the  cylinder  and  globe  move  with  equal  velooities^  the  resistaiioe 
of  the  globe  will  be  half  the  resistance  of  the  qrlinder.    Q^RD. 

SCHOUUM. 

By  the  same  method  other  figures  may  be  compared  together  as  to  their 
resistance ;  and  those  may  be  found  which  are  most  apt  to  continue  tbor 
motions  in  resisting  mediums.  As  if  upon  the  circular  base  CEEEL  bm 
the  centre  O,  with  the  radius  OC,  and  the  altitude  OD,  one  would  oonstniet 
a  frustum  CBGF  of  a  cone,  which  should  meet  with  less  resistance  than 
any  other  frustum  constructed  with  the  same  base  and  altitude,  and  going 
forwards  towards  D  in  the  direction  of  its  axis:  bisect  the  altitude  OD  in 
d,  and  produce  OQ  to  S,  so  that  QS  may  be  equal  to  QC|  and  S  will  be 
the  vertex  of  the  cone  whose  frustum  is  sought 
c 


YiThence,  by  the  bye,  since  the  angle  CSB  is  always  acute,  it  follows,  that, 
if  the  solid  ADBB  be  generated  by  the  conyolution  of  an  elliptical  or  oral 
figure  ADBE  about  its  axis  AB,  and  the  generating  figure  be  touched  by 
three  right  lines  FG,  GH,  HI,  in  the  points  F,  B,  and  I,  so  that  GH  shaU 
be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  in  the  point  of  contact  B,  and  FG,  HI  may  be 
inclined  to  GH  in  the  angles  FGB,  BHI  of  135  degrees :  the  solid  arising 
firom  the  convolution  of  the  figure  ADFGHIE  about  the  same  axis  AB 
will  be  less  resisted  than  the  former  solid;  if  so  be  that  both  move  forward 
in  the  direction  of  their  axis  AB,  and  that  the  extremity  B  of  each  go 
foremost.  Which  Proposition  I  conceive  may  be  of  use  in  the  building  of 
ships. 

If  the  figure  DNFG  be  such  a  curve,  that  if,  from  any  point  thereof,  as 

N,  the  perpendicular  NM  be  let  fall  on  the  axis  AB,  and  from  the  given 

point  G  there  be  drawn  the  right  line  GR  parallel  to  a  right  line  touching 

the  fiffure  in  N,  and  cutting  the  axis  produced  in  R,  MN  becomes  to  GR 

iBE  X  GB'i  the  solid  described  by  the  revolution  of  this  figv* 
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tbout  its  axis  AB,  moying  in  the  before-mentioned  rare  medium  from  A 
towards  B,  will  be  less  resisted  than  any  other  circular  solid  whatsoeyer, 
described  of  the  same  length  and  breadth. 

PROPOSITION  XXXV.    PROBLEM  VH. 

If  a  rare  medium  consist  of  very  small  quiescent  particles  ofeqtud  mag' 
$  nitudes,  and  freely  disposed  at  equcd  distances  from  one  another:  to 

find  the  resistance  of  a  globe  moving  uniformly  forward  in  this 

medium. 

Case  1.  Let  a  cylinder  described  with  the  same  diameter  and  altitude  be 
conceived  to  go  forward  with  the  same  velocity  in  the  direction  of  its  axis 
through  the  same  medium ;  and  let  us  suppose  that  the  particles  of  the 
medium,  on  which  the  globe  or  cylinder  falls,  fly  back  with  as  great  a  force 
of  reflexion  as  possible.  Then  since  the  resistance  of  the  globe  (by  the  last 
Proposition)  is  but  half  the  resistance  of  the  cylinder,  and  since  the  globe 
is  to  the  cylinder  as  2  to  3,  and  since  the  cylinder  by  falling  perpendicu- 
larly on  the  particles,  and  reflecting  them  with  the  utmost  force,  commu- 
nicates to  them  a  velocity  double  to  its  own ;  it  follows  that  the  cylinder, 
in  moving  forward  uniformly  half  the  length  of  its  axis,  will  communicate 
a  motion  to  the  particles  which  is  to  the  whole  motion  of  the  cylinder  as 
the  density  of  the  medium  to  the  density  of  the  cylinder ;  and  that  the 
globe,  in  the  time  it  describes  one  length  of  its  diameter  in  moving  uni- 
formly forward,  will  communicate  the  same  motion  to  the  particles ;  and 
in  the  time  that  it  describes  two  thirds  of  its  diameter,  will  communicate 
a  motion  to  the  particles  which  is  to  the  whole  motion  of  the  globe  as  the 
density  of  the  medium  to  the  density  of  the  globe.  And  therefore  the 
globe  meets  with  a  resistance,  which  is  to  the  force  by  which  its  whole  mo- 
tion may  be  either  taken  away  or  generated  in  the  time  in  which  it  de- 
scril)es  two  thirds  of  its  diameter  moving  uniformly  forward,  as  the  den- 
sity of  the  medium  to  the  density  of  the  globe. 

Case  2.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  particles  of  the  medium  incident  on 
the  globe  or  cylinder  are  not  reflected ;  and  then  the  cylinder  falling  per- 
pendicularly on  the  particles  will  communicate  its  own  simple  velocity  to 
them,  and  therefore  meets  a  resistance  but  half  so  great  as  in  the  former 
case,  and  the  globe  also  meets  with  a  resistance  but  half  so  great. 

Case  3.  Let  us  suppose  the  particles  of  the  medium  to  fly  back  from 
the  globe  with  a  force  which  is  neither  the  greatest,  nor  yet  none  at  all,  but 
with  a  certain  mean  force ;  then  the  resistance  of  the  globe  will  be  in  the 
same  mean  ratio  between  the  resistance  in  the  first  case  and  the  resistance 
in  the  second.    Q.E.L 

Cnxi.  1.  Hence  if  the  globe  and  the  particles  are  infinitely  hard,  and 

U  elastic  force,  and  therefore  of  all  force  of  reflexion ;  the 

"  ^be  will  be  to  the  force  bji  which  its  whole  motioivtasijj 
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be  destroyed  or  generated,  in  the  time  that  the  globe  deacribeB  fonr  Aiid 
parts  of  its  diameter,  as  the  density  of  the  medium  to  tlie  density  of  ibe 
globe. 

Cob.  2.  The  resistance  of  the  globe,  ceeteris  paribus,  is  in  the  dnphote 
ratio  of  the  velocity. 

Cob.  3.  The  resistance  of  the  globe^  oBieris paribus^  is  in  the  diqplicih 
ratio  of  the  diameter.  ,  , 

Cob.  4  The  resistance  of  the  globe  is,  ecsteris  paribus,  as  the  deoiityof 
the  medium. 

Cob.  5.  The  resistance  of  the  globe  is  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  du- 
plicate ratio  of  the  velocity,  and  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  diameter,  and 
the  ratio  of  the  density  of  the  mediuuL 

Cob.  6.  The  motion  of  the  globe  and  lis  re- 
sistance may  be  thus  expounded.  Let  AB  be  the 
time  in  which  the  globe  may,  by  its  reaistaDoe 
uniformly  continued,  lose  its  whole  moticm. 
Erect  AD,  BC  perpendicular  to  AB.  Let  BCbe 
that  whole  motion,  and  through  the  point  C,  the 
asymptotes  being  AD,  AB,  describe  the  hyperbola 
CF.  Produce  AB  to  any  point  E.  Erect  the  perpendicular  EP  meeting 
the  hyperbola  in  F.  Complete  the  parallelogram  CBEG,  and  draw  AF 
meeting  BC  in  H.  Then  if  the  globe  in  any  time  BE,  with  its  first  mo- 
tion BC  uniformly  continued,  describes  in  a  non-resisting  medium  the  space 
CBEG  expounded  by  the  area  of  the  parallelogram,  the  same  in  a  resisting 
medium  will  describe  the  space  CBEF  expounded  by  the  area  of  the  hy- 
perbola; and  its  motion  at  the  end  of  that  time  will  be  expounded  by  EF, 
the  ordinate  of  the  hyperbola,  there  being  lost  of  its  motion  the  part  FG. 
And  its  resistance  at  the  end  of  the  same  time  will  be  expounded  by  the 
length  BH,  there  being  lost'of  its  resistance  the  part  CH.  All  these  things 
appear  by  Cor.  1  and  3,  Prop.  V.,  Book  IL 

Cob.  7.  Hence  if  the  globe  in  the  time  T  by  the  resistance  R  uniformly 
continued  lose  its  whdle  motion  M,  the  same  globe  in  the  time  ^  in  a 
resisting  medium,  wherein  the  resistance  R  decreases  in  a  duplicate 

/ivr 
ratio  of  the  velocity,  will  lose  out  of  its  motion  M  the  part  jwrrrl  ^'^ 

TM 

part  ^p—r remaining;  and  will  describe  a  space  which  is  to  the  space  de- 
scribed in  the  same  time  t,  with  the  uniform  motion  M,  as  the  logarithm  of 

T  +  ^ 

the  number  — jp—  multiplied  by  the  number  2,302535092994  is  to  the 

number  »^,  because  the  hyperbolic  area  BCFE  is  to  the  rectangle  BCGE 
in  that  proportion. 
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SCHOLIUM. 

I  have  exhibited  in  this  Proposition  the  resistance  and  retardation  of 
spherical  projectiles  in  mediums  that  are  not  continued,  and  shewn  that 
this  resistance  is  to  the  force  by  which  the  whole  motion  of  the  globe  may  be 
destroyed  or  produced  in  the  time  in  which  the  globe  can  describe  two  thirds 
of  its  diant^er,  with  a  velocity  uniformly  continued,  as  the  density  of  the 
medium  to  the  density  of  the  globe,  if  so  be  the  globe  and  the  particles  of 
the  medium  be  perfectly  elastic,  and  are  endued  with  the  utmost  force  of 
reflexion ;  and  that  this  force,  where  the  globe  and  particles  of  the  medium 
are  infinitely  hard  and  void  of  any  reflecting  force,  is  diminished  one  half. 
But  in  continued  mediums,  as  water,  hot  oil,  and  quicksilver,  the  globe  as 
it  passes  through  them  does  not  immediately  strike  against  all  the  parti- 
cles of  the  fluid  that  generate  the  resistance  made  to  it,  but  presses  only 
the  particles  that  lie  next  to  it,  which  press  the  particles  beyond,  which 
press  other  particles,  and  so  on ;  and  in  these  mediums  the  resistance  is  di- 
minished one  other  halfl  A  globe  in  these  extremely  fluid  mediums  meets 
with  a  resistance  that  is  to  the  force  by  which  its  whole  motion  may  be 
destroyed  or  generated  in  the  time  wherein  it  can  describe,  with^that  mo- 
tion uniformly  continued,  eight  third  parts  of  its  diameter,  as  the  density 
of  the  medium  to  the  density  of  the  globe.  This  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew 
in  what  follows. 


PROPOSITION  XXXVL    PROBLEM  VIIL 

7b  define  the  motion  of  water  running  out  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  through 
a  hole  made  at  the  bottom. 
Let  ACDB  be  a  cylindrical  vessel,  AB  the  mouth 
of  it,  CD  the  bottom  parallel  to  the  horizon,  EP  a 
circular  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom,  G  the 
centre  of  the  hole,  and  GH  the  axis  of  the  cylin- 
der perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  And  suppose  a 
cylinder  of  ice  APQB  to  be  of  the  same  breadth 
with  the  cavity  of  the  vessel,  and  to  have  the  same 
axis,  and  to  descend  perpetually  with  an  uniform 
motion,  and  that  its  parts,  as  soon  as  they  touch  the 
superficies  AB,  dissolve  into  water,  and  flow 
down  by  their  weight  into  the  vessel,  and  in  their 
fall  compose  the  cataract  or  column  of  water 
ABNFEM;  passing  through  the  hole  EF,  and  filling  up  the  same  exactly. 
Let  the  unifor  "^f  the  descending  ice  and  of  the  contiguous  water 

in  the  cirde  M  ^  the  water  would  acquire  by  falling  through 

the  space  IH ;  i  1G  he  in  the  same  right  line ;  and  through 
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the  point  I  let  there  be  drawn  the  right  line  EX  parallel  to  the  horiixn, 
and  meeting  the  ice  on  both  the  sides  thereof  in  K  and  L.  Then  iheT^ 
locity  of  the  water  running  out  at  the  hole  EF  will  be  the  sune  that  it 
would  acquire  by  falling  from  I  through  the  space  IG.  ThereCwc^lij 
GalUe&s  Theorems,  IG  will  be  to  IH  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  i^ 
city  of  the  water  that  runs  out  at  the  hole  to  the  velocity  of  the  water  ii 
the  circle  AB,  that  is,  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  circle  AB  to  the  cide 
EF ;  those  circles  being  reciprocally  as  the  velocities  of  the  water  whidk 
in  the  same  time  and  in  equal  quantities  passes  severally  through  each  of 
them,  and  completely  fills  them  both.  We  are  now  oonsidering  the  Telo- 
city with  which  the  water  tends  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  But  the  mo- 
tion parallel  to  the  same,  by  which  the  parts  of  the  falling  water  approach  to 
each  other,  is  not  here  taken  notice  of;  since  it  is  neither  produced  bj 
gravity,  nor  at  all  changes  the  motion  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  whidi  tk 
gravity  produces.  We  suppose,  indeed,  that  the  parts  of  the  water  cohere 
a  little,  that  by  their  cohesion  they  may  in  falling  approach  to  each  other 
with  motions  parallel  to  the  horizon  in  order  to  form  one  single  cataract, 
and  to  prevent  their  being  divided  into  several :  but  the  motion  parallel  to 
the  horizon  arising  from  this  cohesion  does  not  come  under  our  present 
consideration. 

Case  1.  Conceive  now  the  whole  cavity  in  the  vessel,  which  encompaaaes 
the  falling  water  ABNFEM,  to  be  full  of  ice,  so  that  the  water  may  paaB 
through  the  ice  as  through  a  funnel.  Then  if  the  water  pass  very  near  to 
the  ice  only,  without  touching  it ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if  by  rea- 
son of  the  perfect  smoothness  of  the  surface  of  the  ice,  the  water,  though 
touching  it,  glides  over  it  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  without  the  least 
resistance ;  the  water  will  run  through  the  hole  EF  with  the  same  velocity 
as  before,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  column  of  water  ABNFEM  will  be 
all  taken  up  as  before  in  forcing  out  the  water,  and  the  bottom  of  the  vesBel 
will  sustain  the  weight  of  the  ice  encompassing  that  column. 

Let  now  the  ice  in  the  vessel  dissolve  into  water ;  yet  will  the  efflux  of 
the  water  remain,  as  to  its  velocity,  the  same  as  before.  It  will  not  be 
less,  because  the  ice  now  dissolved  will  endeavour  to  descend ;  it  will  not 
be  greater,  because  the  ice,  now  become  water,  cannot  descend  without  hin- 
dering the  descent  of  other  water  equal  to  its  own  descent.  The  same  force 
ought  always  to  generate  the  same  velocity  in  the  effluent  water. 

But  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  by  reason  of  the  oblique  mo- 
tions of  the  particles  of  the  effluent  water,  must  be  a  little  greater  than  before. 
For  now  the  particles  of  the  water  do  not  all  of  them  pass  through  the 
hole  perpendicularly,  but,  flowing  down  on  all  parts  from  the  sides  of  the 
vi'Hsel,  and  converging  towards  the  hole,  pass  through  it  with  oblique  mo- 
tions :  and  in  tending  downwards  meet  in  a  stream  whose  diameter  is  a  little 
smaller  below  the  hole  than  at  the  hole  itself ;  its  diameter  being  to  the 
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diameter  of  the  hole  as  6  to  6,  or  as  5^  to  6{,  very  nearly,  if  I  took  the 
measures  of  those  diameters  right.  I  procured  a  very  thin  flat  plate^  hay- 
ing a  hole  pieroed  in  the  middle,  the  diameter  of  the  circular  hole  being 
^  parta  of  an  inch.  And  that  the  stream  of  running  waters  might  not  be 
accelerated  in  falling,  and  by  that  acceleration  become  narrower,  I  fixed 
this  plate  not  to  the  bottom,  but  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  make  the 
water  go  out  in  the  direction  of  a  line  parallel  to  th^  horizon.  Then,  when 
the  vessel  was  full  of  water,  I  opened  the  hole  to  let  it  run  out ;  and  the 
diameter  of  the  stream,  measured  with  great  accuracy  at  the  distance  of 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  hole,  was  f  ^  of  an  inch.  Therefore  the  di- 
ameter of  this  circular  hole  was  to  the  diameter  of  the  stream  very  nearly 
as  25  to  21.  So  that  the  water  in  passing  through  the  hole  converges  on 
all  sides,  and,  after  it  has  run  out  of  the  vessel,  becomes  smaller  by  converg- 
ing in -that  manner,  and  by  becoming  smaller  is  accelerated  till  it  comes  to 
the  distance  of  half  an  inch  from  the  hole,  and  at  that  distance  flows  in  a 
smaller  stream  and  with  greater  celerity  than  in  the  hole  itself,  and  this 
in  the  ratio  of  26  X  25  to  21  X  21',  or  17  to  12,  very  nearly;  that  is,  in 
about  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  2  to  1.  Now  it  is  certain  from  experiments, 
that  the  quantity  of  water  running  out  in  a  given  time  through  a  circular 
hole  made  in  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  is  equal  to  the  quantity,  which,  flow- 
ing with  the  aforesaid  velocity,  would  run  out  in  the  same  time  through 
another  circular  hole,  whose  diameter  is  to  the  diameter  of  the  former  as 
21  to  25.  And  therefore  that  running  water  in  passing  through  the 
hole  itself  has  a  velocity  downwards  equal  to  that  which  a  heavy  body 
would  acquire  in  falling  through  half  the  height  of  the  stagnant  water  in 
the  vessel,  nearly.  But,  then,  after  it  has  run  out,  it  is  still  accelerated  by 
converging,  till  it  arrives  at  a  distance  from  the  hole  that  is  nearly  equal  to 
its  diameter,  and  acquires  a  velocity  greater  than  the  other  in  about  the 
subduplicate  ratio  of  2  to  1 ;  which  velocity  a  heavy  body  would  nearly 
acquire  by  falling  through  the  whole  height  of  the  stagnant  water  in  the 
vesseL 

Therefore  in  what  follows  let  the  diameter  of 
hB  *^®  stream  be  represented  by  that  lesser  hole  which 
we  called  EF.  And  imagine  another  plane  VW 
above  the  hole  EF,  and  parallel  to  the  plane  there- 
of, to  be  placed  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  diame- 
ter of  the  same  hole,  and  to  be  pierced  through 
with  a  greater  hole  ST,  of  such  a  magnitude  that 
a  stream  which  will  exactly  fill  the  lower  hole  EF 
may  pass  through  it;  the  diameter  of  which  hole 
will  therefore  be  to  the  diameter  of  the  lower  hole  as  25  to  21,  nearly.  By 
this  means  the  water  will  nm  perpendicularly  out  at  the  lower  hole ;  and 
the  quantity  of  ti  ^  out  will  be^  according  to  the  ma(guLtade 


^ 

^ 
^ 


of  this  last  hole,  the  same,  Tery  nearly,  which  the  eolution  of  the  ProUem 
requires.  The  space  iocluded  between  the  two  planes  and  the  falling  eti«i& 
may  be  considered  as  the  bottom  of  the  vesseL  But,  to  make  the  eolutki 
more  simple  and  matheiBatical;  it  is  better  to  take  the  lower  plftDe  tXtm 
for  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  to  suppose  that  the  water  which  flowid 
through  the  ice  iis  through  a  funnel,  and  ran  out  of  the  vessel  through  tki 
hole  EF  made  in  the  lower  plane,  preserves  its  motion  continually,  and  tbi 
the  ice  continues  at  rest.  Therefore  in  what  follows  let  ST  be  the  diamfr 
ter  of  a  circular  hule  described  from  the  centre  Z,  and  let  the  stream  nm 
out  of  the  vessel  through  that  hole,  when  the  water  in  the  vessdiaill 
fluid.  And  let  EF  be  the  diameter  of  the  hole,  which  the  stream,  in  Ml- 
ing  through,  exactly  fills  up,  whetlier  the  water  runs  out  of  the  vessel  hj 
that  upper  hole  ST,  or  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  ice  in  the  Teasel, 
as  through  a  funnel  And  let  the  diameter  of  the  upper  hole  ST  be  to  the 
diameter  of  the  lower  EF  as  about  25  to  21,  and  let  the  perpendicular  dii- 
tance  between  the  planes  of  the  holes  be  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  lesMf 
hole  EF.  Tlien  the  velocity  of  the  water  downwards,  in  running  out  of 
the  vessel  through  the  hole  ST,  will  be  in  that  hole  the  same  that  a  body 
may  acquire  by  falling  from  half  the  height  IZ ;  and  the  velocity  of  both 
the  falling  streams  will  he  in  the  hole  EF,  the  same  which  a  body  would 
acquire  by  falling  from  the  whole  height  IG, 

Case  2,  If  the  hole  EP  be  not  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  y«- 
selj  but  in  some  other  part  thereof,  the  water  will  still  run  out  with  the 
game  velocity  as  before,  if  the  magnitude  of  the  hole  be  the  same.  For 
though  an  heavy  body  takes  a  longer  time  in  descending  to  the  same  depth, 
by  an  oblique  linC;  than  by  a  perpendicular  line^  yet  in  both  cases  it  aoquim 
in  its  descent  the  same  velocity  ;  as  Galileo  has  demonstrated. 

Case  3,  The  velocity  of  the  water  is  the  same  when  it  runs  out  through 
a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  vessel.     For  if  the  hole  be  small,  so  that  the  ii^H 
terval  between  the  superficies  AB  and  KL  may  vanish  as  to  sense,  and  tll^^ 
stream  of  water  horizontally  issuing  out  may  form  a  parabolic  figure;  from 
the  latus  rectum  of  this  parabola  may  be  collectedj  that  the  velocity  of  the 
effluent  water  is  that  which  a  body  may  acquire  by  falling  the  height  IG 
or  HG  of  the  stagnant  water  in  the  vessel*     For,  by  making  an  experi- 
ment, I  found  that  if  the  height  of  the  stagnant  water  above  the  hole  were 
30  inches,  and  the  height  of  the  hole  above  a  plane  parallel  to  the  horiion 
were  also  20  inches^  a  stream  of  water  springing  out  from  thence  would 
fall  upon  the  plane,  at  the  distance  of  37  inches,  very  nearly,  from  a  p^!^_ 
pendicular  let  fall  upon  that  plane  from  the  hole.     For  without  resistaoi^H 
the  stream  would  have  fallen  iipon  the  plane  at  the  distance  of  40  indiO^ 
the  latus  rectum  of  the  parabolic  stream  being  SO  inches. 

Cask  4.  If  the  effluent  water  tend  upward,  it  wiU  still  issue  forth  with 
the  same  velocity.    For  the  small  stream  of  water  springing  upward,  m- 
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ids  with  a  perpendicular  motion  to  6H  or  GI,  the  height  of  the  stagnant 
kter  in  the  vessel ;  excepting  in  so  far  as  its  ascent  is  hindered  a  little  by 
e  resistance  of  the  air ;  and  therefore  it  springs  out  with  the  same  ye- 
dty  that  it  would  acquire  in  falling  from  that  height  Every  particle  of 
e  stagnant  water  is  equally  pressed  on  all  sides  (by  Prop.  XIX.,  Book  II), 
dy  yidding  to  the  pressure,  tends  always  with  an  equal  force,  whether  it 
icends  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  or  gushes  out  in  an 
rizontal  direction  through  a  hole  in  the  side,  or  passes  into  a  canal,  and 
rings  up  from  thence  through  a  little  hole  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
naL    And  it  may  not  only  be  collected  from  reasoning,  but  is  manifest 

10  from  the  well-known  experiments  just  mentioned,  that  the  velocity 
ith  which  the  water  runs  out  is  the  very  same  that  is  assigned  in  this 
"oposition. 

Case  6.  The  velocity  of  the  effluent  water  is  the  same^  whether  the 
;ure  of  the  hole  be  circular,  or  square,  or  triangular,  or  any  other  figure 
oal  to  the  circular ;  for  the  velocity  of  the  effluent  water  does  not  depend 
on  the  figure  of  the  hole^  but  arises  from  its  depth  below  the  plane 
L. 

Case  6.  If  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  ABDC 
^  be  immersed  into  stagnant  water,  and  the  height 
of  the  stagnant  water  above  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel be  GR,  the  velocity  with  which  the  water  that 
is  in  the  vessel  will  run  out  at  the  hole  EF  into 
the  stagnant  water  will  be  the  same  which  the 
water  would  acquire  by  falling  from  the  height 
IR ;  for  the  weight  of  all  the  water  in  the  vessel 
that  is  below  the  superficies  of  the  stagnant  water 

11  be  sustained  in  equilibrio  by  the  weight  of  the  stagnant  water,  and 
erefore  does  not  at  all  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  descending  water  in 
e  vessel.    This  case  will  also  appear  by  experiments,  measuring  the  times 

which  the  water  will  run  out. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  if  CA  the  depth  of  the  water  be  produced  to  K,  so  that 

K  may  be  to  CK  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  area  of  a  hole  made  in  any 

rt  of  the  bottom  to  the  area  of  the  circle  AB,  the  velocity  of  the  effluent 

kterwill  be  equal  to  the  velocity  which  the  water  would  acquire  by  falling 

>m  the  height  KG. 

Cor.  2.  And  the  force  with  which  the  whole  motion  of  the  effluent  water 

ly  be  generated  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  cylindric  column  of  water, 

lose  base  is  the  hole  EF,  and  its  altitude  2GI  or  2CK.    For  the  effluent 

kter,  in  the  time  it  becomes  equal  mn,  may  acquire,  by  falling 

its  own  weight  from  the  hei^i^  qual  to  that  with  whi(£ 

runs  out. 
Cor.  3.  The  weight  of  all  the  i  DC  is  to  that  \>act 
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of  the  weight  which  is  employed  in  forcing  out  the  water  as  the  aim  rf 
the  circles  A  B  and  EF  to  twice  the  circle  KF.  For  let  lO  be  a  irfean  pro- 
portional between  IH  and  IG,  and  the  water  rnoning  out  at  the  hole  EF 
wilJj  in  the  time  that  a  drop  falling  from  I  would  describe  the  altitude  16, 
become  equal  to  a  cylinder  whose  base  is  the  circle  EP  and  its  altitude 
2IG,  that  isj  to  a  cylinder  whose  base  is  the  circle  AB,  and  whose  altitude 
is  210.  For  the  circle  EP  is  to  the  circle  AB  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of 
the  altitude  IH  to  the  altitude  IG ;  that  is,  in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  meta 
proportional  lO  to  the  altitude  IG.  Moreover,  in  the  time  that  a  drof 
falling  from  I  can  describe  the  altitude  IH,  the  water  that  runs  out  will 
have  become  equal  to  a  cylinder  whose  base  is  the  circle  AB,  and  its  alti- 
tude 21 H;  and  in  the  time  that  a  drop  falling  from  I  through  H  to  G  de- 
scribes HG,  the  difference  of  the  altitudes,  the  effluent  water,  that  is,  tie 
water  contained  within  the  solid  ABNFEM,will  be  equal  to  the  difference 
of  the  cylinders,  that  is,  to  a  cylinder  whose  base  is  AB,  and  its  altitodt 
2H0»  And  therefore  all  the  water  contained  in  the  vessel  ABDC 15  totke 
whole  falling  water  contained  in  the  said  solid  ABNFEM  as  HG  to2HO, 
that  is,  as  HO  -f  OG  to  2H0,  or  IH  +  10  to  2IR  But  the  weight  of  ftll 
the  water  in  the  solid  ABNFEM  is  employed  in  forcing  o*it  the  water; 
and  therefore  the  weight  of  all  the  water  io  the  vessel  is  to  that  part  of 
the  weight  that  is  employed  in  forcing  out  the  water  as  IH  +  IO  to  2IH, 
and  therefore  as  the  sum  of  the  circles  EF  and  AB  to  twice  the  dwle 
ER 

Cor,  4,  And  hence  the  weight  of  all  the  water  in  the  vessel  ABDC  is 
to  the  other  part  of  the  weio;ht  which  is  sustained  by  the  bottom  of  tb 
vessel  as  the  sum  of  the  circles  AB  and  EP  to  the  difference  of  the  same 
circles. 

Cor.  5.  And  that  part  of  the  weight  which  the  bottom  of  the  Tessel  sos- 
taiea  is  to  the  other  part  of  the  weight  employed  in  forcing  out  the  water 
as  the  difference  of  the  circles  AB  and  EF  to  twice  the  lesser  circle  EF,or 
as  the  area  of  the  bottom  to  twice  the  hole. 

Coiu  6.  That  part  of  the  weight  which  presses  upon  the  bottom  is  to 
the  whole  weight  of  the  water  perpendicularly  incumbent  thereon  as  the 
circle  AB  to  the  sum  of  the  circles  AB  and  EF,  or  as  the  circle  AB  to  the 
excess  of  twice  the  circle  AB  above  the  area  of  the  bottom.  For  that  part 
of  the  weight  which  presses  upon  the  bottom  is  to  the  weight  of  the  whole 
water  in  the  vessel  as  the  difference  of  the  circles  AB  and  EF  to  the  sran 
of  the  same  circles  (by  Cor.  4) ;  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  water  in  the 
Tessd  is  to  the  weight  of  the  whole  water  perpendicularly  incumbent  on 
the  bottom  as  the  circle  AB  to  the  difference  of  the  circles  AB  and  EF. 
Thereforej  ex  ceqim  periurhath^  that  part  of  the  weight  which  presses  upon 
the  bottom  is  to  the  weight  of  the  whole  water  perpendicularly  incumbent 
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ihcreon  as  the  circle  AB  to  the  sum  of  the  circles  AB  and  EF,  or  the  ex- 
oefis  of  twice  the  circle  AB  above  the  bottom. 

Cob.  7.  If  in  the  middle  of  the  hole  EP  there  be  placed  the  little  circle 
PQ  described  about  the  centre  G,  and  parallel  to  the  horizon,  the  weight 
of  water  which  that  little  circle  sustains  is  greater  than  the  weight  of  a 
third  part  of  a  cylinder  of  water  whose  base  is  that  little  circle  and  its 
height  GH.  For  let  ABNPEM  be  the  cataract  or  column  of  falling  water 
irhose  axis  is  GH,  as  above,  and  let  all  the  wa- 
ter, whose  fluidity  is  not  requisite  for  the  ready 
Mid  quick  descent  of  the  water,  be  supposed  to  a^ 
be  congealed,  as  well  round  about  the  cataract, 
Busi  above  the  little  circle.  And  let  PHCl  be  the 
solnmn  of  water  congealed  above  the  little  cir- 
sle^  whose  vertex  is  H,  and  its  altitude  GH. 
And  suppose  this  cataract  to  fall  with  its  whole 
ireight  downwards,  and  not  in  the  least  to  lie 

Bgainst  or  to  press  PHQ,  but  to  glide  freely  by    

it  without  any  friction,  unless,  perhaps,  just  at*^  BPOQf  d 
the  very  vertex  of  the  ice,  where  the  cataract  at  the  beginning  of  its  fall 
may  tend  to  a  concave  figure.  And  as  the  congealed  water  AMEC,  BNFD, 
lying  round  the  cataract,  is  convex  in  its  internal  superficies  AME,  BNF, 
towards  the  falling  cataract,  so  this  column  PHQ  will  be  convex  towards 
{he  cataract  also,  and  will  therefore  be  greater  than  a  cone  whose  base  is 
that  little  circle  PQ,  and  its  altitude  GH ;  that  is,  greater  than  a  third 
part  of  a  cylinder  described  with  the  same  base  and  altitude.  Now  that 
little  circle  sustains  the  weight  of  this  column,  that  is,  a  weight  greater 
than  the  weight  of  the  cone,  or  a  third  part  of  the  cylinder. 

Cob.  8.  The  weight  of  water  which  the  circle  PQ,  when  very  small,  sus- 
tains, seems  to  be  less  than  the  weight  of  two  thirds  of  a  cylinder  of  water 
whose  base  is  that  little  circle,  and  its  altitude  HG.  For,  things  standing 
as  above  supposed,  imagine  the  half  of  a  spheroid  described  whose  base  is 
that  little  circle,  and  its  semi- axis  or  altitude  HG.  This  figure  will  be 
equal  to  two  thirds  of  that  cylinder,  and  will  comprehend  within  it  the 
column  of  congealed  water  PHQ,  the  weight  of  which  is  sustained  by  that 
little  circle.  For  though  the  motion  of  the  water  tends  directly  down- 
wards, the  external  superficies  of  that  column  must  yet  meet  the  base  PQ 
in  an  angle  somewhat  acute,  because  the  water  in  its  fall  is  perpetually  ac- 
celerated, and  by  reason  of  that  acceleration  become  narrower.  Therefore, 
since  that  angle  is  less  than  a  right  one,  this  column  in  the  lower  parts 
thereof  will  lie  within  the  hemi-spheroid.  In  the  upper  parts  also  it  will  be 
acute  or  pointed ;  because  to  make  it  otherwise,  the  horizontal  motion  of 
the  water  must  be  at  the  vertex  infinitely  more  swift  than  its  motion  to* 
wards  the  horizon.    And  the  less  this  cirde  PQ  is,  the  more  aA\LtA  ^^oi^ 

22 
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the  vertex  of  this  column  be ;  and  the  circle  being  diminished  in  infinUum^ 
the  angle  PHQ  will  be  diminished  in  infinitum^  and  therefore  the  eo- 
liunn  will  lie  within  the  hemi-spheroid.  Therefore  that  colmnn  is  less  thin 
that  hemi-spheroid,  or  than  two-third  parts  of  the  cylinder  whose  base  ii 
that  little  circle,  and  its  altitude  GH.  Now  the  little  circle  sustains  \ 
force  of  water  equal  to  the  weight  of  this  column,  the  weight  of  the  ambient 
water  being  employed  in  causing  its  efflux  out  at  the  hole. 

Cor.  9.  The  weight  of  water  which  the  little  circle  Pd  sustains,  when 
it  is  very  small,  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  cylinder  of  wato 
whose  base  is  that  little  circle,  and  its  altitude  |GH ;  for  this  weight  is  in 
arithmetical  mean  between  the  weights  of  the  cone  and  the  hemi-spheroid 
above  mentioned.  But  if  that  little  circle  be  not  very  small,  but  on  the 
contrary  increased  till  it  be  equal  to  the  hole  EF,  it  will  sustain  the  weight 
of  all  the  water  lying  perpendicularly  above  it,  that  is,  the  weight  of  » 
cylinder  of  water  whose  base  is  that  little  circle,  and  its  altitude  GH. 

Cor.  10.  And  (as  far  as  I  can  judge)  the  weight  which  this  little  ciide 
sustains  is  always  to  the  weight  of  a  cylinder  of  water  whose  base  is  that 
little  circle,  and  its  altitude  ^GH,  as  EF«  to  EF»  —  iPQS  or  as  the  ci^ 
cle  EF  to  the  excess  of  this  circle  above  half  the  little  circle  PQ,  very 
nearly. 

LEMMA  IV. 

If  a  cylinder  move  uniformly  forward  in  the  direction  of  its  lengthy  the 
resistance  mxide  thereto  is  not  at  all  changed  by  augmenting  or  di- 
minishing t/iat  length  ;  and  is  therefore  the  same  with  the  resistance 
of  a  circle,  described  with  the  same  diameter,  and  movifig  forward 
with  the  same  velocity  in  tlie  direction  of  a  right  line  perpendicular  to 
its  plane. 

For  the  sides  are  not  at  all  opposed  to  the  motion ;  and  a  cylinder  be- 
comes a  circle  when  its  length  is  diminished  in  infinitum. 

PROPOSITION  XXXVII.    THEOREM  XXIX. 

If  a  cylinder  mxrve  uninformly  forward  in  a  compressed,  infinite,  and 
non-elastic  fluid,  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  the  resistance  arising 
from  the  magnitude  of  its  transverse  section  is  to  the  force  by  which 
its  whole  motion  may  be  destroyed  or  generated,  in  the  time  that  it 
moves  four  times  its  length,  as  the  density  of  the  medium  to  the  den- 
sity of  the  cylinder,  nearly. 

For  let  the  vessel  ABDC  touch  the  surface  of  stagnant  water  with  its 
bottom  CD,  and  let  the  water  run  out  of  this  vessel  into  the  stagnant  wa- 
ter through  the  cylindric  canal  EFTS  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  ;  and 
let  the  little  circle  PQ,  be  placed  parallel  to  the  horizon  any  where  in  the 
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middle  of  the  canal ;  and  produce  CA  to  K,  so 
that  AK  may  be  to  CK  in  the  duplicate  of  the 
ratio,  which  the  excess  of  the  orifice  of  the  canal 
EF  above  the  little  circle  PQ,  bears  to  the  cir- 
cle AB.  Then  it  is  manifest  (by  Case  6,  Case 
6,  and  Cor.  1,  Prop.  XXXVI)  that  the  velocity 
of  the  water  passing  through  the  annular  space 
between  the  little  circle  and  the  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel will  be  the  very  same  which  the  water  would 
acquire  by  falling,  and  in  its  fall  describing  the 
altitude  KC  or  IG. 

And  (by  Cor.  10,  Prop.  XXXVI)  if  the  breadth  of  the  vessel  be  infinite^ 
80  that  the  lineola  HI  may  vanish,  and  the  altitudes  IG,  HG  become  equal ; 
the  force  of  the  water  that  flows  down  and  presses  upon  the  circle  will  be 
to  the  weight  of  a  cylinder  whose  base  is  that  little  circle,  and  the  altitude 
^IG,  as  EF«  to  EP«  —  iPQ»,  very  nearly.  For  the  force  of  the  water 
flowing  downward  uniformly  through  the  whole  canal  will  be  the  same 
upon  the  little  circle  PQ  in  whatsoever  part  of  the  canal  it  be  placed. 

Let  now  the  orifices  of  the  canal  EF,  ST  be  closed,  and  let  the  little 
circle  ascend  in  the  fluid  compressed  on  every  side,  and  by  its  ascent  let  it 
oblige  the  water  that  lies  above  it  to  descend  through  the  annular  space 
between  the  little  circle  and  the  sides  of  the  canal.  Then  will  the  velocity 
of  the  ascending  little  circle  be  to  the  velocity  of  the  descending  water  bb 
the  difference  of  the  circles  EF  and  PQ  is  to  the  circle  PQ, ;  and  the  ve- 
locity of  the  ascending  little  circle  will  l>e  to  the  sum  of  the  velocities,  that 
is,  to  the  relative  velocity  of  the  descending  water  with  which  it  passes  by 
the  little  circle  in  its  ascent,  as  the  difference  of  the  circles  EF  and  PQ  to 
the  circle  EF,  or  as  EF»  —  PQ«  to  EF«.  Let  that  relative  velocity  be 
equal  to  the  velocity  with  which  it  was  shewn  above  that  the  water  would 
pass  through  the  annular  space,  if  the  circle  were  to  remain  unmoved,  that 
is,  to  the  velocity  which  the  water  would  acquire  by  falling,  and  in  its  fall 
describing  the  altitude  IG ;  and  the  force  of  the  water  upon  the  ascending 
circle  will  be  the  same  as  before  (by  Cor.  5,  of  the  Laws  of  Motion) ;  that 
is,  the  resistance  of  the  ascending  little  circle  will  be  to  the  weight  of  a 
cylinder  of  water  whose  base  is  that  little  circle,  and  its  altitude  |IG,  as 
EF»  to  EF^  —  ^PQS  nearly.  But  the  velocity  of  the  little  circle  will 
be  to  the  velocity  which  the  water  acquires  by  falling,  and  in  its  fall  de- 
scribing the  altitude  IG,  as  EF^  —  PQ^  to  EF». 

Let  the  breadth  of  the  canal  be  increased  in  infinitum  ;  and  the  ratios 
between  EF»  —  PQ*  and  EF%  and  between  EF»  and  EF^  —  iPQS 
will  become  at  last  ratios  of  equality.  And  therefore  the  velocity  of  the 
little  circle  will  now  be  the  game  which  the  water  would  acquire  in  falling, 
and  in  its  fall  describing  the  altitude  lO:  md  the  resistance  will  become 
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equal  to  the  weight  of  a  cylinder  whose  base  is  that  little  circle,  and  its 
altitude  half  the  altitude  IG,  from  which  the  cylinder  must  fall  to  aoqmn 
the  velocity  of  the  ascending  circle ;  and  with  this  velocity  the  cylinder  in 
the  time  of  its  fall  will  describe  four  times  its  length.  Bat  the  resistaooe 
of  the  cylinder  moving  forward  with  this  velocity  in  the  direction  of  iti 
length  is  the  same  with  the  resistance  of  the  little  circle  (by  Lem.  IV),  vA 
is  therefore  nearly  equal  to  the  force  by  which  its  motion  may  be  generated 
while  it  describes  four  times  its  length. 

If  the  length  of  the  cylinder  be  augmented  or  diminished,  its  motion, 
and  the  time  in  which  it  describes  four  times  its  length,  will  be  augmented 
or  diminished  in  the  same  ratio,  and  therefore  the  force  by  which  the  mo- 
tion, so  increased  or  'diminished,  may  be  destroyed  or  generated^  will  con- 
tinue the  same ;  because  the  time  is  increased  or  diminished  in  the  same 
proportion ;  and  therefore  that  force  remains  still  equal  to  the  resistasee 
of  the  cylinder,  because  (by  Lem.  lY)  that  resistance  will  also  remain  die 
same. 

If  the  density  of  the  cylinder  be  augmented  or  diminished,  its  motion, 
and  the  force  by  which  its  motion  may  be  generated  or  destroyed  in  tJie 
same  time,  will  be  augmented  or  diminished  in  the  same  ratio.  Therefore 
the  resistance  of  any  cylinder  whatsoever  will  be  to  the  force  by  which  its 
whole  motion  may  be  generated  or  destroyed,  in  the  time  during  which  it 
moves  four  times  its  length,  as  the  density  of  the  medium  to  the  density  of 
the  cylinder,  nearly.    Q.E.D. 

A  fluid  must  be  compressed  to  become  continued ;  it  must  be  continued 
and  non-elastic,  that  all  the  pressure  arising  from  its  compression  may  be 
propagated  in  an  instant ;  and  so,  acting  equally  upon  all  parts  of  the  body 
moved,  may  produce  no  change  of  the  resistance.  The  pressure  arising 
from  the  motion  of  the  body  is  spent  in  generating  a  motion  in  the  parts 
of  the  fluid,  and  this  creates  the  resistance.  But  the  pressure  arising  from 
the  compression  of  the  fluid,  be  it  ever  so  forcible,  if  it  be  propagated  in  an 
instant,  generates  no  motion  in  the  parts  of  a  continued  fluid,  produces  no 
change  at  all  of  motion  therein ;  and  therefore  neither  augments  nor  les- 
sene  the  resistance.  This  is  certain,  that  the  action  of  the  fluid  arising 
from  the  compression  cannot  be  stronger  on  the  hinder  parts  of  the  body 
moved  than  on  its  fore  parts,  and  therefore  cannot  lessen  the  resistance  de- 
scribed in  this  proposition.  And  if  its  propagation  be  infinitely  swifter 
tlian  the  motion  of  the  body  pressed,  it  will  not  be  stronger  on  the  fore 
parts  than  on  the  hinder  parts.  But  that  action  will  be  infinitely 
swifter,  and  propagated  in  an  instant,  if  the  fluid  be  continued  and  non- 
•lantic. 

(7()R.  1.  The  resistances,  made  to  cylinders  going  uniformly  forward  ift 
Uio  direction  of  their  lengths  through  continued  infinite  mediums  ~ 
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bio  compounded  of  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities  and  the  duplicate 

bio  of  the  diameters,  and  the  ratio  of  the  density  of  the  mediums. 

Cob.  2.  K  the  breadth  of  the  canal  b^  not  infinitely  increased  but  the 

linder  go  forward  in  the  direction  of  its  length  through  an  included 

iescent  medium,  its  axis  all  the  while  coinciding  with  the  axis  of  the 

nal,  its  resistance  will  be  to  the  force  by  which  its  whole  motion,  in  the 

ne  in  which  it  describes  four  times  its  length, 

\y  be  generated  or  destroyed,  in  a  ratio  com- 

unded  of  the  ratio  of  EP»  to  EF»  —  ^PCl^ 

ce,  and  the  ratio  of  EF«  to  EP^  —  PCI* 

ice,  and  the  ratio  of  the  density  of  the  medium 

the  density  of  the  cylinder. 

Cor.  3.  The  same  thing  supposed,  and  that  a 

igth  L  is  to  the  quadruple  of  the  length  of 

e  cylinder  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratio 

F»  —  JPQ*  to  EF«  once,  and  the  ratio  of 

F«  —  PCl»  to  EF«  twice;  the  resistance  of 

e  cylinder  will  be  to  the  force  by  which  its  whole  motion,  in  the  time 

ring  which  it  describes  the  length  L,  may  be  destroyed  or  generated,  as 

B  density  of  the  medium  to  the  density  of  the  cylinder. 

SCHOLIUM. 

In  this  proposition  we  have  investigated  that  resistance  alone  which 
ises  from  the  magnitude  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  cylinder,  neg- 
jting  that  part  of  the  same  which  may  arise  from  the  obliquity  of  the 
)tions.  For  as,  in  Case  1,  of  Prop.  XXXVL,  the  obliquity  of  the  mo- 
>ns  with  which  the  parts  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  converged  on  every 
le  to  the  hole  EF  hindered  the  efflux  of  the  water  through  the  hole,  so, 

this  Proposition,  the  obliquity  of  the  motions,  with  which  the  parts  of 
e  water,  pressed  by  the  antecedent  extremity  of  the  cylinder,  yield  to  the 
essure,  and  diverge  on  all  sides,  retards  their  passage  through  the  places 
at  lie  round  that  antecedent  extremity,  toward  the  hinder  parts  of  the 
linder,  and  causes  the  fluid  to  be  moved  to  a  greater  distance ;  which  in- 
cases the  resistance,  and  that  in  the  same  ratio  almost  in  which  it  dimin- 
led  the  efflux  of  the  water  out  of  the  vessel,  that  is,  in  the  duplicate  ratio 

25  to  21,  nearly.    And  as,  in  Case  1,  of  that  Proposition,  we  made  the 

rts  of  the  water  pass  through  the  hole  EF  perpendicularly  and  in  the 

eatest  plenty,  by  supposing  all  the  water  in  the  vessel  lying  round  the 

taract  to  be  frozen,  and  that  part  of  the  water  whose  motion  was  oblique 

:d  useless  to  remain  without  motion,  so  in  this  Proposition,  that  the 

of  the  motions  may  be  taken  ftw^v.  And  the  parts  of  the  water 

Dassage  to  the  eylj  ng  to  it  with  the  most 

*w^ble,  80  {  h  resistance  may  re- 
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main  as  arises  from  the  magnitude  of  the  transverse  section^  and  which  is 
incapable  of  diminution,  unless  by  diminishing  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder; 
we  must  conceive  those  parts  of  the  fluid  whose  motions  are  oblique  and 
useless,  and  produce  resistance,  to  be  at  rest  among  themselves  at  both  a- 
tremities  of  the  cylinder,  and  there  to  cohere^  and  be  joined  to  the  cylinder. 
Let  ABCD  be  a  rectangle,  and  let 

AE  and  BE  be  two  parabolic  arcs,  i • 

described  with  the  axis  AB,  and  q ^ 

with  a  latus  rectum  that  is  to  the  ^...- "     "^ 

space  HG,  which  must  be  described     ''**^ 

by  the  cylinder  in  falling,  in  order  ^  "" 

to  acquire  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves,  as  HG  to  ^  AB.  Let  CP  and 
DF  be  two  other  parabolic  arcs  described  with  the  axis  CD,  and  a  latus 
rectum  quadruple  of  the  former;  and  by  the  convolution  of  the  figure 
about  the  axis  EF  let  there  be  generated  a  solid,  whose  middle  part  ABDC 
is  the  cylinder  we  are  here  speaking  of,  and  whose  extreme  parts  ABE  and 
CDF  contain  the  parts  of  the  fluid  at  rest  among  themselves,  and  concreted 
into  two  hard  bodies,  adhering  to  the  cylinder  at  each  end  like  a  head  and 
tail.  Then  if  this  solid  EACFDB  move  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of 
its  axis  FE  toward  the  parts  beyond  E,  the  resistance  will  be  the  same 
which  we  have  here  determined  in  this  Proposition,  nearly ;  that  is,  it  will 
have  the  same  ratio  to  the  force  with  which  the  whole  motion  of  the  cjl- 
inder  may  be  destroyed  or  generated,  in  the  time  that  it  is  describing  the 
length  4AC  with  that  motion  uniformly  continued,  as  the  density  of  the 
fluid  has  to  the  density  of  the  cylinder,  nearly.  And  (by  Cor.  7,  Prop. 
XXXVI)  the  resistance  must  be  to  this  force  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3,  at  the 
least. 

LEMMA  V. 

Jff'  a  cj/lifidery  a  sphere,  and  a  spheroid,  of  eqxial  breadths  be  placed  suc- 
cessively in  the  niiddle  of  a  cylhidric  canal,  so  that  their  axes  tnay 
coincide  with  tfie  axis  of  the  fanal,  these  bodies  loill  equally  hinder  the 
passage  of  the  water  through  the  canaL 

For  the  spaces  lying  between  the  sides  of  the  canal,  and  the  cylinder, 
sphere,  and  splieroid,  through  which  the  water  passes,  are  equal ;  and  the 
water  will  piiss  equally  through  equal  spaces. 

This  is  true,  upon  the  supposition  that  all  the  water  above  the  cylinder, 
sphere,  or  spheroid,  whose  fluidity  is  not  necessary  to  i^iakc  the  passage  of 
the  water  the  quickest  possible,  is  congealed,  as  was  explained  above  in  Cor. 
7,  Prop.  XXXVI. 
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LEMMA  VL 

The  same  supposition  remaining,  the  fore- mentioned  bodies  are  equally 
acted  on  by  the  water  flowing  through  the  canal. 
This  appears  by  Lan.  V  and  the  third  Law.    For  the  water  and  the 
bodies  act  upon  each  other  mutually  and  equally. 

LEMMA  VIL 

If  the  water  be  at  rest  in  the  canal,  and  these  bodies  mxrve  with  equal  ve- 
locity and  the  contrary  way  through  the  canal,  their  resistances  will 
be  eqtial  among  themselves. 
This  appears  from  the  last  Lemma,  for  the  relative  motions  remain  the 

game  among  themselves. 

SCHOLIUM. 

The  case  is  the  same  of  all  convex  and  round  bodies,  whose  axes  coincide 
ifith  the  axis  of  the  canal.  Some  difference  may  arise  from  a  greater  or 
less  friction;  but  in  these  Lemmata  we  suppose  the  bodies  to  be  perfectly 
smooth,  and  the  medium  to  be  void  of  all  tenacity  and  friction ;  and  that 
those  parts  of  the  fluid  which  by  their  oblique  and  superfluous  motions  may 
disturb,  hinder,  and  retard  the  flux  of  the  water  through  the  canal,  are  at 
rest  among  themselves ;  being  fixed  like  water  by  frost,  and  adhering  to 
the  fore  and  hinder  parts  of  the  bodies  in  the  manner  explained  in  the 
Scholium  of  the  last  Proposition ;  for  in  what  follows  we  consider  the  very 
least  resistance  that  round  bodies  described  with  the  greatest  given  trans- 
verse sections  can  possibly  meet  with. 

Bodies  swimming  upon  fluids,  when  they  move  straight  forward,  cause 
the  fluid  to  ascend  at  their  fore  parts  and  subside  at  their  hinder  parts, 
especially  if  they  are  of  an  obtuse  figure ;  and  thence  they  meet  with  a 
little  mo;re  resistance  than  if  they  were  acute  at  the  head  and  tail.  And 
bodies  moving  in  elastic  fluids,  if  they  are  obtuse  behind  and  before,  con- 
dense the  fluid  a  little  more  at  their  fore  parts,  and  relax  the  same  at  their 
hinder  parts ;  and  therefore  meet  also  with  a  little  more  resistance  than  if 
they  were  acute  at  the  head  and  tail.  But  in  these  Lemmas  and  Proposi- 
tions we  are  not  treating  of  elastic  but  non-elastic  fluids ;  not  of  bodies 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  but  deeply  immersed  therein.  And 
when  the  resistance  of  bodies  in  non-elastic  fluids  is  once  known,  we  may 
then  augment  this  resistance  a  little  in  elastic  fluids,  as  our  air ;  and  in 
the  surfaces  of  stagnating  fluids,  as  lakes  and  seas. 

PROPOSITION  XXXVin.    THEOREM  XXX. 

^  a  globe  7nove  uniforndy  foni?ard  in  a  compressed,  injinitej  mid  mm- 
elastic  Jiuid^ii$jmisianm  is  to  i ft*:  force  Inj  which  its  whole  motion 
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may  be  destroyed  or  getieratedj  in  the  time  that  ii  describes  eight  tiki 

parts  of  its  diameter,  as  the  density  of  the  fluid  to  the  deneitjf  9f  Ik 

globe^  very  nearly. 

For  the  globe  is  to  its  circiunscribed  cylinder  as  two  to  three;  and  Acre* 
fore  the  force  which  can  destroy  all  the  motion  of  the  cylinder,  wluk  Ae 
same  cylinder  is  describing  the  length  Qf  four  of  its  diameters,  will  destnj 
all  the  motion  of  the  globe^  while  the  globe  is  describing  two  thirds  of  ths    | 
length,  that  is,  eight  third  parts  of  its  own  diameter.     Now  the  reaistiiioe    i 
of  the  cylinder  is  to  this  force  very  nearly  as  the  density  of  the  fluid  to  the    ' 
density  of  the  cylinder  or  globe  (by  Prop.  XXX  V 11),  and  the  resistuice  of 
the  globe  is  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  cylinder  (by  Lem.  Y,  TL  aoi 
VII).    Q.E.D. 

Cor.  1.  The  resistances  of  globes  in  infinite  compressed  mediamstniB 
a  ratio  compounded  of  the^duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity,  and  the  di^ 
cate  ratio  of  the  diameter,  and  the  ratio  of  the  density  of  the  mediuma. 

CoR.  2.  The  greatest  velocity,  with  which  a  globe  can  descend  byiti 
comparative  weight  through  a  resisting  fluid,  is  the  same  which  it  mij 
acquire  by  falling  with  the  same  weight,  and  without  any  resistance  and 
in  its  fall  describing  a  space  that  is,  to  four  third  parts  of  its  diameter  as 
the  density  of  the  globe  to  the  density  of  the  fluid.  For  the  globe  io  the 
time  of  its  fall,  moving  with  the  velocity  acquired  in  falling,  will  describe 
a  space  that  will  be  to  eight  third  parts  of  its  diameter  as  the  density  of 
the  globe  to  the  density  of  the  fluid  ;  and  the  force  of  its  weight  whid 
generates  this  motion  will  be  to  the  force  that  can  generate  the  same  mo- 
tion, in  the  time  that  the  globe  describes  eight  third  parts  of  its  diameter, 
with  the  same  velocity  as  the  density  of  the  fluid  to  the  density  of  the 
globe;  and  therefore  (by  this  Proposition)  the  force  of  weight  will  be  equal 
to  the  force  of  resistance,  and  therefore  cannot  accelerate  the  globe. 

CoR.  3.  If  there  be  given  both  the  density  of  the  globe  and  its  velocity 
at  the  beginning  of  the  motion,  and  the  density  of  the  compressed  quiescent 
fluid  in  which  the  globe  moves,  there  is  given  at  any  time  both  the  Telo- 
city of  the  globe  and  its  resistance,  and  the  space  described  by  it  (by  Cor. 
7,  Prop.  XXXV). 

Cor.  4.  A  globe  moving  in  a  compressed  quiescent  fluid  of  the  same 
density  with  itself  will  lose  half  its  motion  before  it  can  describe  the  length 
of  two  of  its  diameters  (by  the  same  Cor.  7). 

PROPOSITION  XXXIX.    THEOREM  XXXL 

If  a  globe  move  uniformly  foricard  through  a  fluid  inclosed  and  am- 
pressed  in  a  cylindric  canal,  its  resistance  is  to  the  force  by  which  Us 
w/iole  motion  may  be  generated  or  destroyed,  in  the  time  in  which  it 
describes  eight  third  parts  of  its  diameter^  in  a  ratio  compounded  nf 
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the  ratio  ofihe  orifice  of  the  canal  to  the  excess  of  thai  oiifice  above 
half  the  greatest  circle  of  the  globe;  and  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
orifice  of  the  canal  to  the  excess  of  thai  orifice  above  the  greatest  circle 
iff  the  globe  ;  and  the  ratio  of  the  density  of  the  fluid  to  the  density  of 
the  globe,  nearly. 

This  appears  by  Cor.  2,  Prop.  XXXVII,  and  the  demonstration  pro- 
fteeds  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  foregoing  Proposition. 

SCHOLIUM. 

In  the  last  two  Propositions  we  suppose  (as  was  done  before  in  Lem.  V) 
tbat  all  the  water  which  precedes  the  globe,  and  whose  fluidity  increases 
the  resistance  of  the  same,  is  congealed.  Now  if  that  water  becomes  fluid. 
It  will  somewhat  increase  the  resistance.  But  in  these  Propositions  that 
increase  is  so  small,  that  it  may  be  neglected,  because  the  convex  superfi- 
ries  of  the  globe  produces  the  very  same  effect  almost  as  the  congelation 
of  the  water. 

PROPOSITION  XL.    PROBLEM  IX. 

7h  find  by  phenomena  the  resistance  of  a  globe  moving  through  a  per- 
fectly fluid  compressed  medium. 

Let  A  be  the  weight  of  the  globe  in  vacuo,  B  its  weight  in  the  resisting 
medium,  D  the  diameter  of  the  globe,  F  a  space  which  is  to  fD  as  the  den- 
sity (Jf  the  globe  to  the  density  of  the  medium,  that  is,  as  A  to  A  —  B,  G 
the  time  in  which  the  globe  falling  with  the  weight  B  without  resistance 
describes  the  space  F,  and  H  the  velocity  which  the  body  acquires  by  that 
fijl.  Then  H  will  be  the  greatest  velocity  with  which  the  globe  can  pos- 
sibly descend  with  the  weight  B  in  the  resisting  medium,  by  Cor.  2,  Prop, 
XXXVIII ;  and  the  resistance  which  the  globe  meets  with,. when  descend- 
ing with  that  velocity,  will  be  equal  to  its  weight  B ;  and  the  resistance  it 
meets  with  in  any  other  velocity  will  be  to  the  weight  B  in  the  duplicate  ra- 
tio of  that  velocity  to  the  greatest  velocity  H,  by  Cor.  1,  Prop.  XXXVIII. 

This  is  the  resistance  that  arises  from  the  inactivity  of  the  matter  of 
the  fluid.  That  resistance  which  arises  from  the  elasticity,  tenacity,  and 
friction  of  its  parts,  may  be  thus  investigated. 

Let  the  globe  be  let  fall  so  that  it  may  descend  in  the  fluid  by  the  weight 
B  ;  and  let  P  be  the  time  of  falling,  and  let  that  time  be  expressed  in  sec- 
onds, if  the  time  G  be  given  in  seconds.    Find  the  absolute  number  N 

2P 

agreeing  to  the  logarithm  0,4342944819  ^,  and  let  L  be  the  logarithm  of 

N  -f  1 
ihe  number  — j^;    and    the    velocity  acquired  in    falling    will    be 
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N.+  I 


H,  and  the  height  described  wiU  be  -j:; 1,386294361  IF 


4,605ir01S6LF.    If  the  fluid  be  of  a  sufficient  depth,  wo  may  neglect  the 

2PF 
term  4,6051 70196LF;  ajid  '^. 1,3S62943611F  wUl  be  the  altitude 

described,  nearly.  These  things  appear  by  Prop.  IX,  Book  11^  and  ite  Ojrol* 
laries,  and  are  true  upon  this  supposition,  that  the  globe  meets  with  no  oihs 
resistance  hut  that  which  arises  from  the  inactivity  of  matter.  Now  if  it 
really  meet  with  any  resistance  of  another  kind,  the  descent  will  be  ali^ti 
and  from  the  quantity  of  that  retardation  wiU  be  known  the  quantitji 
this  new  resistance. 

That  the  velocity  and  descent  of  a  body  falling  in  a  fluid  might  Mitt 
easily  be  known,  I  have  composed  the  following  table ;  the  firet  column^ 
which  denotes  the  times  of  descent;  the  second  shews  tlie  velocities  »c* 
quired  in  fallings  the  greatest  velocity  being  100000000 :  the  tliird  exhib- 
*4te  the  spaces  described  by  falling  in  those  times,  2F  being  the  space  which 
the  body  describes  id  the  time  G  with  the  greatest  velocity ;  andthefburtii 

gives  the  spaces  described  with  the  greatest  velocity  in  the  same  tima 

op 
The  numbers  in  the  fourth  column  are  -^j  and  by  subducting  the  nambef 

1,3862944  —  4,605 ir02L,  are  found  the  numbers  in  the  third  column; 
and  these  numbers  must  be  multiplied  by  the  space  F  to  obtain  the  spiices 
described  in  falling.  A  iifth  column  is  added  to  all  these,  containing  tlit? 
spaces  described  in  the  same  times  by  a  body  falling  in  vacuo  with  the 
force  of  B  its  comparative  weight. 
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SCHOLroM. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  resistances  of  fluids  from  experiments,  I  pro- 
cured a  square  wooden  vessel, -whose  length  and  breadth  on  the  inside  was 
9  inches  English  measure,  and  its  depth  9  feet  \ ;  this  I  filled  with  rain- 
water: and  having  provided  globes  made  up  of  wax,  and  lead  included 
iherein,  I  noted  the  times  of  the  descents  of  these  globes,  the  height  through 
which  they  descended  being  112  inches.  A  solid  cubic  foot  o{  English 
measure  contains  76  pounds  tray  weight  of  rain  water ;  and  a  solid  inch 
contains  if  ounces  tray  weight,  or  253i  grains;  and  a  globe  of  water  of 
one  inch  in  diameter  contains  133,645  grains  in  air,  or  132,9  grains  in 
vacuo;  and  any  other  globe  will  be  as  the  excess  of  its  weight  in  vacuo 
above  its  weight  in  water. 

ExPER.  1.  A  globe  whose  weight  was  156|^  grains  in  air,  and  77  grains 
in  water,  described  the  whole  height  of  1 12  inches  in  4  seconds.  And,  upon 
repeating  the  experiment,  the  globe  spent  again  the  very  same  time  of  4 
ceoonds  in  falling. 

The  weight  of  this  globe  in  vacuo  is  156i|  grains ;  and  the  excess  of 
{his  weight  above  the  weight  of  the  globe  in  water  is  79|f  grains.  Hence 
the  diameter  of  the  globe  appears  to  be  0,84224  parts  of  an  inch.  Then  it 
will  be,  as  that  excess  to  the  weight  of  the  globe  in  vacuo,  so  is  the  density 
of  the  water  to  the  density  of  the  globe ;  and  so  is  f  parts  of  the  diameter 
of  the  globe  (viz.  2,24597  inches)  to  the  space  2F,  which  will  be  therefore 
4,4256  inches.  Now  a  globe  falling  in  vacuo  with  its  whole  weight  of 
166^^  grains  in  one  second  of  time  will  describe  193^  inches ;  and  falling 
in  water  in  the  same  time  with  the  weight  of  77  grains  without  resistance, 
will  describe  95,219  inches;  and  in  the  time  G,  which  is  to  one  second  of 
time  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  space  F,  or  of  2,2128  inches  to  95,219 
inches,  will  describe  2,2128  inches,  and  will  acquire  the  greatest  velocity  H 
with  which  it  is  capable  of  descending  in  water.  Therefore  the  time  G  is 
(r,15244.  And  in  this  time  G,  with  that  greatest  velocity  H,  the  globe 
will  describe  the  space  2F,  which  is  4,4256  inches ;  and  therefore  in  4  sec- 
onds will  describe  a  space  of  1 16,1245  inches.  Subduct  the  space  1,3862944  F, 
or  3,0676  inches,  and  there  will  remain  a  space  of  113,0569  inches,  which 
the  globe  falling  through  water  in  a  very  wide  vessel  will  describe  in  4  sec- 
onds. But  this  space,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  the  wooden  vessel 
before  mentioned,  ought  to  be  diminished  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  sub- 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  orifice  of  the  vessel  to  the  excess  of  this  orifice  above 
half  a  great  circle  of  the  globe,  and  of  the  simple  ratio  of  the  same  orifice 
to  its  excess  above  a  great  circle  of  the  globe,  that  is,  in  a  ratio  of  1  to 
0,9914.  This  done,  we  have  a  space  of  112,08  inches,  which  a  globe  fall- 
ing through  the  water  in  this  wooden  vessel  in  4  seconds  of  time  ought 
nearly  to  describe  '  '^;  but  it  described  112  inches  by  the  ex- 

periment. 
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ExpER.  2.  Three  equal  globes,  whose  weights  were  severtdly  Ti 
in  air,  and  5^'^  grains  in  watetj  were  let  fall  successively;  and  < 
fell  throtif^h  the  water  in  15  seconds  of  time,  describing  in  its  fall 
of  112  inches. 

By  computation^  the  weight  of  each  globe  in  imciM  is  76  j^^  grains; 
excess  of  this  weight  above  the  weight  in  water  is  71  grains  |J ;  the 
eter  of  the  globe  U^S  1296  of  an  inch;  |  parts  of  this  diameter  2.1 
inches;  the  space  2F  is  2,3217  inches;  the  space  which  a  gloW 
grains  in  weight  would  describe  in  one  second  witliout  resistanci ,  "."^^ 
inches,  and  the  time  G0';301056,  Therefore  the  globe,  with  the  gNI^| 
velocity  it  is  cupablo  of  receiving  from  a  weight  of  5y'^  grains  in  ^^ 
eceut  throngh  water,  will  describe  in  the  time  0",3U1056  the  space  ^ 
incbea;  and  in  15  seconds  the  space  115,678  inches.  Subduct  the  gpiHJ 
1,3SG2941F,  or  1,009  inches,  and  there  remains  the  space  114j06ll 
which  therefore  the  falling  globe  ought  to  describe  in  the  same  tibi 
vessel  were  very  wide.  But  because  onr  vessel  was  narrow,  the  space  o^] 
to  be  diminished  by  about  0,895  of  an  inch.  And  so  the  space  will  remain 
113,174  inches,  which  a  globe  falling  in  tl lis  vessel  ought  nearly  to  dfr 
scribe  in  15  seconds,  by  tbe  theory.  But  by  the  experiment  it  describrf 
112  inches.     The  diiFercnce  is  not  sensible; 

Ex  PER*  3,  Three  efjual  globes,  whose  weights  were  severally  121  gnm 
in  air,  and  1  grain  in  water,  were  successively  let  fall ;  and  they  HI 
through  the  water  in  the  times  46",  4?",  and  50",  describing  a  height  tf 
112  inches. 

By  the  theory,  these  globes  ought  to  have  fallen  in  about  40^.  Not 
whetlier  their  falling  more  slowly  were  occtisioned  from  hence,  that  in  dot 
motions  the  resistance  arising  from  the  force  of  inactivity  does  really  bcitf 
a  less  proportion  to  the  resistance  arii^ing  from  other  causes ;  or  whether 
it  is  to  be  attribnteil  to  little  bubbles  that  might  chance  to  stick  to  the 
globes,  or  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  wax  by  tbe  warmth  of  the  weatlier,  or 
of  the  hand  that  let  them  fall ;  or,  lastly,  whether  it  proceeded  from  Mic 
insensible  errors  in  weighing  the  globes  in  the  water,  I  am  not  oerl»in» 
Therefore  the  weight  of  the  globe  in  water  should  be  of  several  grains,  that 
the  experiment  may  be  certain,  and  to  be  depended  on. 

ExpER.  4.  I  began  the  foregoing  experiments  to  investigate  the  resigtw* 
ces  of  Muids,  before  I  was  acquainted  with  the  theory  laid  down  in  the 
Propositions  immediately  preceding.  Afterward,  in  order  to  examine  the 
theory  after  it  was  discovered,  I  procured  a  wooden  vessel,  whose  breadth 
on  the  inside  was  8|  inches,  and  its  depth  15  feet  and  |.  Then  I  mni^ 
four  globes  of  wax,  with  lead  included,  each  of  which  weighed  139|  gruins 
in  air,  and  7^  grains  in  water.  These  1  let  fall,  measuring  the  times  of  their 
falling  in  the  water  with  a  pendulum  oscillating  to  half  seconds*  The 
globes  were  cold,  and  had  remained  so  some  time,  both  when  they  were 
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pcdind  vliot  Aef  voeklfidl;  lecanwinurmtlinffcfieB  thevazyand 
M^riag  H  SmSmAm  tte  wof^t  of  the  globe  in  the  water ;  and  vaz, 
i  nn&edly  is  not  imttaAj  lediieed  bj  cold  to  ita  former  density.  Be- 
ttMj  wcte  let  fiDy  Ifccj  vcve  totally  immersed  under  water,  lest,  fay  the 
^  of  any  pari  of  ttcm  tint  might  chance  to  be  abore  the  water,  their 
» ahcHiId  he  aeodented  in  its  beginning.  Then,  when  after  their 
.  mm  ttqr  vera  psCsedy  at  reat^  th^  were  let  go  with  the  greatest 
[dnt  di^  aB%ht  not  xeeeiTe  any  impulse  from  the  hand  that  let  them 
And  Omj  feD  BooeeaiTcly  in  the  timo  of  47^,  4Sf  50,  and  51  os- 
■fy^^Mig  a  hci^t  of  16  feet  and  2  inches.  But  the  weather 
(iflv  a  litde  ooMer  than  when  the  globes  were  weighed,  and  therefore  I 
I  the  cspcriment  another  day;  and  then  the  globes  fell  in  the  times 
,491, 50^  and  53;  and  at  a  third  trial  in  the  times  of  49^,  50,  51, 
[ft  esdllaitionaL  And  by  making  the  experiment  sereral  times  orer,  I 
I  Aat  the  ^obes  fell  mostly  in  the  times  of  49|  and  50  oscilIation& 
i  they  ftll  dower,  I  sospect  them  to  have  been  retarded  by  striking 
;  the  aides  of  the  Tessd. 

r,  completing  from  the  theory,  the  weight  of  the  gk>be  in  taa»  is 
f  grains;  the  excess  of  this  weight  aboTe  the  weight  of  the  globe  in 
rl32^}  grains;  thediameter  of  the  globe  0,99868  of  an  indi;  |p«rtB 
^  the  diameter  2,66315  inches;  the  space  2F  2,8066  indies:  the  qiace 
ndi  a  globe  wdghing  T{  grains  filling  without  resistance  docribcs  in  a 
oond  of  time  9,88164  inches;  and  the  time  G0^,37684a  Therefore  the 
bbe  with  the  greatest  rdocity  with  whidi  it  is  capable  of  descending 
rough  the  water  by  the  force  of*  a  weight  of  7|  grains,  will  in  the  time 
';^GS43  describe  a  space  of  2,8066  inches,  and  in  one  second  of  time  a 
aee  of  7,44766  inches,  and  in  flie  time  26*,  or  in  60  oscillations,  the  space 
iS,1916  inches.  Subduct  the  space  1,386294F,  or  1,9454  inches,  and 
lOt  will  remain  the  space  184,2461  inches  whidi  the  globe  will  describe 
.  that  time  in  a  rery  wide  ressd.  Because  our  vessd  was  narrow,  let  this 
laee  be  diminished  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the 
ifioe  of  the  yessd  to  the  excess  of  this  orifice  above  half  a  great  circle  of 
le  globe,  and  of  the  simple  ratio  of  the  same  orifice  to  its  excess  above  a 
reat  circle  of  the  globe ;  and  we  diall  have  the  space  of  181,86  inches, 
bieh  the  globe  ought  by  the  tiieory  to  describe  in  this  vcssd  in  the  time 
r  60  oscillations,  nearly.  But  it  described  the  space  of  182  inches,  by 
iperiment,  in  49^  or  60  oscillations. 

Expiju  6/  Four  globes  weighing  154|  grains  in  air,  and  21|  grabs  in 
»ter,l)eing  let  faU  several  times,  fell  in  the  times  of  28i,  29,  29^,  and  30, 
nd  sometimes  of  31,  32,  and  33  oscillations^  describing  a  height  of  16  feet 
nd  2  inches.  , 

They  ought  by  the  theory  to  have  fcllwi  in  the  time  of  29  oscillation^ 
early. 
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"  £x?x^  ^.  F:tc  2l:'-:«is.  wr:,-L:-r  212$  grains  in  air,  and  79^  invito; 
bei&z  ^'iT'er^  ::r:ies  le:  IaIL  fril  in  the  times  of  15,  15^,  16,  17,  and  18  » 
cillani  .:>.  iescrlViLz  a  Lei^i:  of  15  feet  and  2  inches. 

Br  iLt  tjit^.rj  iLej  -i-ijL:  to  Lare  fallen  in  the  time  of  15  osdllatiaii; 

hsXhhz.  r.  Fviir  rl. --is.  weizhinj  293j  grains  in  air,  and  35}  gniogin 
iraVT  vrifiZ  l':t  fuHVi-veral  tinges,  fell  in  the  times  of  29^  30,  30l31,S; 
a;/i  'i'j  o^:;iiiiL0L5.  «J--^"ri"vln^  a  height  of  15  feet  and  1  inch  and  }. 

\iy  t;;':  '.hc-^rv  thev  uu^ht  to  have  fallen  in  the  time  of  28  osdllatkni^ 

In  .H'rfircliin^  for  tlie  ctiuse  that  occasioned  these  globes  of  the  sameirei^ 
siu*\  inn'j: u'liwic  to  fall. some  swifter  and  some  slower,  I  hit  upon  this;  tbit 
tfi':  :!rloi>«*?^,  uhcn  they  were  lirst  let  go  and  began  to  fall,  oscillated  ahnt 
th'-ir  t:*:uW:n:  that  ^ide  which  chanced  to  be  the  heavier  descending  &st) 
aii'i  |irofliiciii;^  an  oscilhiting  motion.  Now  by  oscillating  thus,  the  glok 
coinriiiiiiifMtcs  a  greater  motion  to  the  water  than  if  it  descended  withoot 
;iriy  oh^:!  Hat  ions;  and  by  this  communication  loses  part  of  its  own  motioi 
with  which  it  .should  descend;  and  therefore  as  this  oscillation  is  grate 
or  \tr<iy  it  will  he  more  or  less  retarded.  Besides,  the  globe  always  receda 
frofii  that  Hide  of  itself  which  is  descending  in  the  oscillation,  andbjw 
riyi)i'tl\w^  comes  nearer  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  so  as  even  to  strike  against 
thciii  yoniL'tinics.  And  the  heavier  the  globes  are,  the  stronger  this  oscit 
lation  irt ;  and  the  greater  they  are,  the  more  is  the  water  agitated  by  it 
'V\nn'{''im  it)  diminish  this  oscillation  of  the  globes,  I  made  new  ones  of 
\(tii\  and  wax,  Hticking  the  lead  in  one  side  of  the  globe  very  near  its  sin- 
i'iu'j' ;  and  I  lot  fall  the  globe  in  such  a  manner,  that,  as  near  as  possible, 
iJji-  Ut-MvuT  side  might  be  lowest  at  the  beginning  of  the  descent.  By  this 
inian«i  ihu  oHcillations  bcciime  much  less  than  before,  and  the  times  in  which 
I  hi-  ^flt\H^  M]  were  not  so  unetjual:  as  in  the  following  experiments. 

M*i'i-.M.  H.  Four  globes  weighing  139  grains  in  air,  and  6|  in  water, 
wiiit  hi.  fall  H<!V<'ral  times,  and  fell  mostly  in  the  time  of  51  oscillations, 
ni'vi-r  ill  more  than  52,  or  in  fewer  than  50,  describing  a  height  of  1S3 

ih<:h<'rt. 

\iy  l\it'  iUrnry  they  ought  to  fall  in  about  the  time  of  52  oscillations. 

Mxi'Kit.  *X  l\i\iT  glohw  wei,ii:hing  273 J  grains  in  air,  and  140|  in  water, 
h*'iij;r  Hvrral  tiincH  let  fall,  fell  in  never  fewer  than  12,  and  never  more 
than  !!<  ofirlMationH,  dcHcrihing  a  height  (5f  182  inches. 

'Vhi>Ai  ji|.ihi-.s  hy  the  theory  ought  to  have  fallen  in  the  time  of  11}  09- 
cillation.s,  nearly.  * 

MxPKH.  ID.  Four  gl()])cs,  weighing  384  grains  in  air,  and  119^  in  water, 
h«ing  ht  fall  .several  times,  fell  in  the  times  of  17 J  19, lS|,and  19  oscill*' 
tionw,  dortcrihing  a  height  of  181 J  inches.    And  when  thqf  fell  in  tbei" 
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Iff  19  oscillations,  I  sometimes  heard  them  hit  against  the  sides  of  the  yea- 
Sid  before  they  reached  the  bottom. 

By  the  theory  they  onght  to  haye  fallen  in  the  time  of  15f  oscillations, 

ExPER.  11.  Three  equal  globes,  weighing  48  grains  in  the  air,  and  3|| 
-in  water,  being  several  times  let  fall,  fell  in  the  times  of  43i,  44,  44  J,  45, 
'  and  46  oscillations,  and  mostly  in  44  and  45,  describing  a  height  of  182  } 
indieB,  nearly. 

By  the  theory  they  ought  to  have  fallen  in  the  time  of  46  oscillations 
and  f ,  nearly. 

ExPER.  12.  Three  equal  globes,  weighing  141  grains  in  air,  and  4f  in 
'water,  being  let  fall  several  times,  fell  in  the  times  of  61,  62,  63,  64,  and 
6S  oscillations,  describing  a  space  of  182  inches. 

And  by  the  theory  they  onght  to  have  fallen  in  64^  oscillations, 
nearly. 

From  these  experiments  it  is  manifest,  that  when  the  globes  fell  slowly, 
aa  in  the  second,  fourth,  fifth,  eighth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  experiments, 
the  times  of  falling  are  rightly  exhibited  by  the  theory ;  but  when  the 
globes  fell  more  swiftly,  as  in  the  sixth,  ninth,  and  tenth  experiments,  the 
resistance  was  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity. 
For  the  globes  in  falling  oscillate  a  little ;  and  this  oscillation,  in  those 
globes  that  are  light  and  fall  slowly,  soon  ceases  by  the  weakness  of  the 
motion ;  but  in  greater  and  heavier  globes,  the  motion  being  strong,  it  con- 
tinues longer,  and  is  not  to  be  checked  by  the  ambient  water  till  after  sev- 
eral oscillations.  Besides,  the  more  swiftly  the  globes  move,  the  less  are 
they  pressed  by  the  fluid  at  their  hinder  parts ;  and  if  the  velocity  be  per- 
petually increased,  they  will  at  last  leave  an  empty  space  behind  them, 
unless  the  compression  of  the  fluid  be  increased  at  the  same  time.  For  the 
compression  of  the  fluid  ought  to  be  increased  (by  Prop.  XXXII  and 
XXXIIl)  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity, in  order  to  preserve  the  re- 
sistance in  the  same  duplicate  ratio.  But  because  this  is  not  done,  the 
globes  that  move  swiftly  are  not  so  much  pressed  at  their  hinder  parts  as 
the  others ;  and  by  the  defect  of  this  pressure  it  comes  to  pass  that  their 
resistance  is  a  little  greater  than  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  thpir  velocity. 

So  that  the  theory  agrees  with  the  phaenomena  of  bodies  falling  in  water. 
It  remains  that  we  examine  the  phaBnomena  of  bodies  falling  in  air. 

ExPER.  13.  From  the  top  of  St.  PatiVs  Church  in  London,  in  June 
1710,  there  were  let  fall  together  two  glass  globes,  one  full  of  quicksilver, 
the  other  of  air;  and  in  their  fall  they  described  a  height  of  220  English 

•at    A  wooden  table  was  suspended  upon  iron  hinges  on  one  side,  and  the 

•ide  of  the  same  was  supported  by  a  wooden  pin.    The  two  globes 

1  taUe  were  let  fall  together  by  pulling  out  the  pin  by 

%  from  thence  quite  down  to  the  ground  \  so 
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that,  the  pin  being  removed,  the  table,  which  had  then  no  support  but  Ab 
iron  hinges,  fell  downv/ard,  and  turning  round  upon  the  hingea^  gare  Icife 
to  the  globes  to  drop  off  from  it.  At  the  same  instant,  with  the  same  poll 
of  the  iron  wire  that  took  out  the  piiu  a  pendulum  oscillating  to  seoonds 
was  let  go,  and  b(^an  to  oscillate.  The  diameters  and  weights  of  the 
globesi,  and  their  times  of  falling,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 


The  globes  filled  with  mercury. 

The  gMes  full  of  air.        \ 

Weight!. 

Diameters. 

TlDICt  III 

falling. 

Wtighti         Diametcn. 

TJBMiB 

faUli«. 

908   grains 

0,8    of  an  inch 

4" 

510  grainsj 

5,1  incb«s8 

8«i 

983 

0,8 

4  — 

642 

5,2 

8 

866 

0,8 

4 

599 

5,1 

8 

747 

0,75 

4   + 

515 

5,0 

8i 

808 

0,75 

4 

483 

5,0 

8i 

784 

0,75 

4r  + 

641 

5,2 

8 

But  the  times  observed  must  be  corrected ;  for  the  globes  of  m&ccaij  (bj 
Galileo^ s  theory),  in  4  seconds  of  time,  will  describe  257  English  feet,  and 
220  feet  in  only  3*42'".  So  that  the  wooden  table,  when  the  pin  was  taken 
out,  did  not  turn  upon  its  hinges  so  quickly  as  it  ought  to  hare  done;  and 
the  slowness  of  that  reyolution  hindered  the  descent  of  the  globes  at  tiie 
beginning.  For  the  globes  lay  about  the  middle  of  the  tables  and  indeed 
were  rather  nearer  to  the  axis  upon  which  it  turned  than  to  the  pin.  And 
hence  the  times  of  falling  were  prolonged  about  18^,*  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  corrected  by  subducting  that  excess,  especially  in  the  larger  globes^ 
which,  by  reason  of  the  largeness  of  their  diameters,  lay  longer  upon  the 
revolving  table  than  the  others.  This  being  done^  the  times  in  which  the 
six  larger  globes  fell  will  come  forth  8"  12'",  7".  42"',  7"  42%  7"  57'',  8"  W 
and  7"  42'". 

Therefore  the  fifth  in  order  among  the  globes  that  were  full  of  air  being 
5  inches  in  diameter,  and  483  grains  in  weight,  fell  in  8"  12"',  describing  a 
space  of  220  feet.  The  weight  of  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  this  globe  is 
16600grains;  and  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  air  is  '-||J-^  grains,  or  l9yV 
grains ;  and  therefore  the  weight  of  the  globe  in  vactM  is  502 j\  grains; 
and  this  weight  is  to  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  air  equal  to  the  globe  as 
502 j\  to  19fV ;  and  so  is  2F  to  |  of  the  diameter  of  the  globe,  that  is,  to 
13i  inches.  Whence  2F  becomes  28  feet  11  inches.  A  globe,  faDing  in 
vactw  with  its  whole  weight  of  502fV  grains,  will  in  one  second  of  time 
describe  193  J^  inches  as  above ;  and  with  the  weight  of  483  grains  will  de- 
scribe 185,905  inches ;  and  with  that  weight  483  grains  in  vacuo  will  de- 
scribe the  space  F,  or  14  feet  5\  inches,  in  the  time  of  57*^  SS**,  and  ac- 
quire the  greatest  velocity  it  is  capable  of  descending  with  in  the  air. 
With  this  velocity  the  globe  in  8"  12"'  of  time  will  describe  245  feet  and 
6^  inches.  Subduct  1,3863F,  or  20  feet  and  \  an  inch,  and  there  remain 
225  feet  5  inches.    This  space,  therefore,  the  falling  globe  ought  by  the 
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theory  to  deBoribe  in  8^  12^.    But  by  the  experiment  it  described  a  space 
of  220  feet.     The  difference  is  insensible. 

By  like  calculations  applied  to  the  other  globes  full  of  air,  I  composed 
the  following  table. 


Th«  weighti 
of  th«  iflobos. 


510  grains 

642 

599 

515 

483 

641 


The  diame* 
ten. 


5,1  inches 

5,2 

5,1 

5 

5 

^ 


The  times  of 
tallinji^  from 
a  height  ol 
»Ofeet 


8"  n"* 


42 
42 
57 


8      12 
7      42 


The  tpacM  which  they 
would  describe  by  the 
theory. 


^26  feet  11    inch. 


230 
227 
224 
225 
230 


9 
10 
5 
5 
7 


The  excecaes. 


6  feet  11  inch. 
10  9 

7  0 

4  5 

5  5 
10  7 


ExpER.  14.  Anno  1719,  in  the  month  of  July,  Dr.  Desa^iUiers  made 
some  experiments  of  this  kind  again,  by  forming  hogs'  bladders  into  spheri- 
cal orbs ;  which  was  done  by  means  of  a  concave  wooden  sphere,  which  the 
bladders,  being  wetted  well  first,  were  put  into.  After  that  being  blown 
full  of  air,  they  were  obliged  to  fill  up  the  spherical  cavity  that  contained 
ffaem ;  and  then,  when  dry,  were  taken  out.  The^e  were  let  fall  from  the 
lantern  on  the  top  of  the  cupola  of  the  same  church,  namely,  from  a  height 
of  272  feet ;  and  at  the  same  moment  of  time  there  was  let  fall  a  leaden 
globe,  whose  weight  was  about  2  pounds  tray  weight.  And  in  the  mean 
time  some  persons  standing  in  the  upper  part  of  die  church  where  the 
globes  were  let  fall  observed  the  whole  times  of  falling ;  and  others  stand- 
ing on  the  ground  observed  the  differences  of  the  times  between  the  fall 
of  the  leadbn  weight  and  the  fall  of  the  bladder.  The  times  were  measured 
by  pendulums  oscillating  to  half  seconds.  And  one  of  those  that  stood 
upon  the  ground  had  a  machine  vibrating  four  times  in  one  second ;  and 
another  had  another  machine  accurately  made  with  a  pendulum  vibrating 
four  times  in  a  second  also.  One  of  those  also  who  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
church  had  a  like  machine;  and  these  instruments  were  so  contrived,  that 
their  motions  could  be  stopped  or  renewed  at  pleasure.  Now  the  leaden 
globe  fell  in  about  four  seconds  and  I  of  time ;  and  from  the  addition  of 
this  time  to  the  difference  of  time  above  spoken  of,  was  collected  the  whole 
time  in  which  the  bladder  was  falling.  The  times  which  the  five  bladders 
spent  in  falling,  after  the  leaden  globe  had  reached  the  ground,  were,  the 
first  time,  14f,  12f,  Ul",  17f',  andiej";  and  the  second  time,  Ui",Ui% 
14",  19^,  and  16 J".  Add  to  these  A{%  the  time  in  which  the  leaden  globe 
was  falling,  and  the  whole  times  in  which  the  five  bladders  fell  were,  the 
first  time,  19^,  17",  ISJ",  22'',  and  21}";  and  the  second  time,  ISf',  18}", 
ISJ",  23}",  and  21".  The  times  observed  at  the  top  of  the  church  were, 
the  first  time,  19f",  17}",  I8f',  22}",  and  21f";  and  the  second  time,  19"^ 
ISf,  ISf ,  24".  and  21}".  But  the  bladders  did  not  always  fall  directly 
dowu;  but  sometimes  fluttered  a  little  in  the  air^  and  waved  to  and  fro,  as 
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they  were  descending.  And  by  these  motions  the  times  of  their  falliBg 
were  prolonged,  and  increased  by  half  a  second  sometimes,  and  sometimes 
by  a  whole  second.  The  second  and  fonrth  bladder  fell  most  directly  the 
first  time,  and  the  first  and  third  the  second  time.  The  fifth  bladder  was 
wrinkled,  and  by  its  wrinkles  was  a  little  retarded.  I  found  their  diame- 
ters by  their  circumferences  measured  with  a  yery  fine  thread  wonnd  abont 
them  twice.  In  the  following  table  I  have  compared  the  experiments  with 
the  theory  ;  making  the  density  of  air  to  be  to  the  density  of  rain-water  is 
1  to  860,  and  computing  the  spaces  which  by  the  theory  the  globes  ought 
to  describe  in  falling. 


The  weighti 
of  the  bla«l- 
den. 


128 

156 

137i 
97i 
99i 


grams 


The  diameters- 


5,28  inches 

5,19 

5,3 

5,26 

5' 


The  times  oj 
falling  from 
a  height  ol 
i7-2f»et. 


19" 
17 

18 
22 
21i 


;The  tpacea  which  by 
the  theory  ought  to 
have  been  described 
in  those  timei. 


271  feet  11 

272  04 
272            7 
277            4 

i282  0 


m 


The  diil'erence  be 
tweenthe  theory 
and    the     ezpen- 

menti. 


—    0  ft.  1  in 
+    0        Oi 
+    0        7 
+    54 
+  10        0 


Our  theory,  therefore,  exhibits  rightly,  within  a  very  little,  all  the  re- 
sistance that  globes  moving  either  in  air  or  in  water  meet  with ;  which  ap- 
pears to  be  proportional  to  the  densities  of  the  fluids  in  globes  of  equal  ve- 
locities  and  magnitudes. 

In  the  Scholium  subjoined  to  the  sixth  Section,  we  shewed,  by  experi- 
ments of  pendulums,  that  the  resistances  of  equal  and  equally  swift  globes 
moving  in  air,  water,  and  quicksilver,  are  as  the  densities  of  the  fluids^ 
We  here  prove  the  same  more  accurately  by  experiments  of  bodies  falling 
in  air  and  water.  For  pendulums  at  each  oscillation  excite  a  motion  in 
the  fluid  always  contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  in  its  return ;  and 
the  resistance  arising  from  this  motion,  as  also  the  resistance  of  the  thread 
by  which  the  pendulum  is  suspended,  makes  the  whole  resistance  of  a  pen- 
dulum greater  than  the  resistance  deduced  from  the  experiments  of  falling 
bodies.  For  by  the  experiments  of  pendulimis  described  in  that  Scholium, 
a  globe  of  the  same  density  as  water  in  describing  the  length  of  its  semi- 
diameter  in  air  would  lose  the  ^^'^ ^  part  of  its  motion.  But  by  the 
theory  delivered  in  this  seventh  Section,  and  confirmed  by  experiments  of 
falling  lx>dies,  the  same  globe  in  describing  the  same  length  would  lose  only 
a  part  of  its  motion  equal  to  *  ^Vrr?  supposing  the  density  of  water  to  be 
to  the  density  of  air  as  S60  to  1.  HTherefore  the  resistances  were  found 
greater  by  the  experiments  of  pendulums  (for  the  reasons  just  mentioned) 
than  l>y  the  experiments  of  falling  globes ;  and  that  in  the  ratio  of  about 
4  to  3.  But  yet  since  the  resistances  of  pendulums  oscillating  in  air,  wa- 
ter, and  quicksilver,  are  alike  increased  by  like  causes,  the  proportion  of 
the  r-  ri.stances  in  these  mediums  will  be  rightly  enough  exhibited  by  the 
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experiments  of  pendulums,  as  well  as  by  the  experiments  of  falling  bodies. 
And  from  all  this  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  resistances  of  bodies,  moving 
in  any  fluids  whatsoever,  though  of  the  most  extreme  fluidity,  are,  ecBiei'is 
paribtiSj  as  the  densities  of  the  fluids. 

These  things  being  thus  established,  we  may  now  determine  what  part 
of  its  motion  any  globe  projected  in  any  fluid  whatsoever  would  nearly  lose 
in  a  given  time.  Let  D  be  the  diameter  of  the  globe,  and  V  its  velocity 
at  the  beginning  of  its  motion,  and  T  the  time  in  which  a  globe  with  the 
vdocity  y  can  describe  in  vacuo  a  space  that  is,  to  the  space  |D  as  the 
density  of  the  globe  to  the  density  of  the  fluid ;  and  the  globe  projected 

in  that  fluid  will,  in  any  other  time  t  lose  the  part  ^        ^  the  part 

TV 

rp  remaining ;  and  will  describe  a  space,  which  will  be  to  that  de- 

scribed in  the  same  time  in  vctcuo  with  the  uniform  velocity  Y,  as  the 

T  -f-  ^ 

logarithm  of  the  number  — ^^  multiplied  by  the  number  2,302585093  is 

to  the  number  fp,  by  Cor.  7,  Prop.  XXXV.  In  slow  motions  the  resist- 
ance may  be  a  little  less,  because  the  figure  of  a  globe  is  more  adapted  to 
motion  than  the  figure  of  a  cylinder  described  with  the  same  diameter.  In 
swift  motions  the  resistance  may  be  a  little  greater,  because  the  elasticity 
and  compression  of  the  fluid  do  not  increase  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
velocity.     But  these  little  niceties  I  take  no  notice  of. 

And  though  air,  water,  quicksilver,  and  the  like  fluids,  by  the  division 
of  their  parts  in  infinitum,  should  be  subtilized,  and  become  mediums  in- 
finitely fluid,  nevertheless,  the  resistance  they  would  make  to  projected 
globes  would  be  the  same.  For  the  resistance  considered  in  the  preceding 
Propositions  arises  from  the  inactivity  of  the  matter ;  and  the  inactivity 
of  matter  is  essential  to  bodies,  and  always  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  matter.  By  the  division  of  the  parts  of  the  fluid  the  resistance  arising 
firom  the  tenacity  and  friction  of  the  parts  may  be  indeed  diminished;  but 
the  quantity  of  matter  will  not  be  at  all  diminished  by  this  division ;  and 
if  the  quantity  of  matter  be  the  same,  its  force  of  inactivity  will  be  the 
same;  and  therefore  the  resistance  here  spoken  of  will  be  the  sanue,  as  being 
always  proportional  to  that  force.  To  diminish  this  resistance,  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  the  spaces  through  which  the  bodies  move  must  be  dimin- 
ished ;  and  therefore  the  celestial  spaces,  through  which  the  globes  of  the 
planets  and  comets  are  perpetually  passing  towards  all  parts,  with  the 
utmost  freedom,  and  without  the  least  sensible  diminution  of  their  motion, 
must  be  utterly  void  of  any  corporeal  fluid,  excepting,  perhaps,  some  ex- 
tremely rare  vapours  and  the  rays  of  light 
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Projectiles  excite  a  motion  in  fluids  as  ikey  pass  through  them,  and  Oil 
motion  arises  from  the  excess  of  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  at  the  tore  parte 
of  the  projectile  above  the  pressure  of  the  same  at  the  hinder  parts;  and 
cannot  be  less  in  mediums  infinitely  fluid  than  it  is  in  air,  water,  and  quid- 
ailver,  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  matter  in  each.  Now  this  exoen  of 
pressure  docs,  in  proportion  to  its  quantity,  not  only  excite  a  motion  in  tin 
fluid,  but  also  acts  upon  the  projectile  so  as  to  retard  its  motion ;  and  then- 
fore  the  resistance  in  every  fluid  is  as  the  motion  excited  by  the  projectfle 
in  the  fluid ;  and  cannot  be  less  in  the  most  subtile  aether  in  proportion  to 
the  density  of  that  aether,  than  it  is  in  air,  water,  and  qmck^yer,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  densities  of  those  fluids. 


SECTION  vm. 

Of  motion  propagated  through  fluids. 

PROPOSITION  XLL    THEOREM  XXXIL 

A  pressure  is  riot  propagated  through  a  fluid  in  rectilinear  directum 
wdess  where  the  particles  of  the  fluid  lie  in  a  right  line. 

If  the  particles  a,  b,  c,  rf,  e,  lie  in  a  right  line,  the  pres- 
sure may  be  indeed  directly  propagated  from  a  to  c;  but 
tlien  the  particle  e  will  urge  the  obliquely  posited  parti- 
)  cles  /  and  g  obliquely,  and  those  particles  /  and  g  will 
not  sustain  this  pressure,  unless  they  be  supported  by  the 
particles  h  and  k  lying  beyond  them ;  but  the  particles 
that  support  them  arc  also  pressed  by  them ;  and  those  particles  cannot 
sustain  that  pressure,  without  being  supported  by,  and  pressing  upon,  those 
particles  that  lie  still  farther,  as  /  and  m,  and  so  on  in  infinitum.  There- 
fore the  pressure,  as  soon  as  it  is  propagated  to  particles  that  lie  out  of 
right  lines,  begins  to  deflect  towards  one  hand  and  the  other,  and  will  be 
propagated  obliquely  in  infinitum  ;  and  after  it  has  begun  to  be  propagat- 
ed obliquely,  if  it  reaches  more  distant  particles  lying  out  of  the  right 
line,  it  will  deflect  again  on  each  hand ;  and  this  it  will  do  as  often  as  it 
lights  on  particles  that  do  not  lie  exactly  in  a  right  line.    Q.ELD. 

Cor.  K  any  part  of  a  pressure,  propagated  through  a  fluid  from  a  given 
point,  be  intercepted  by  any  obstacle,  the  remaining  part^  which  is  not  in- 
tercepted, will  deflect  into  the  spaces  behind  the  obstacle.    This  may  be 
demonstrated  also  after  the  following  manner.    Let  a  pressore  be  prd|Mi[al- 
k  the  point  A  towards  any  part  ^^^  if  it  be  possiUi^ '»  * 


directions ;  and  the  obstacle 
NBCK  being  perforated  in  BC, 
let  ail  the  pressure  be  intercepted 
but  the  coniform  pari  APQ  pass- 
ing through  the  circular  hole  BC* 
Let  the  cone  APQ,  be  divided 
into  frnstnma  by  the  transverse 
planesj  <fe,  f^,  hi  Tlien  while 
the  cone  ABC,  propagating  the 
pressure,  urges  the  conic  frustum 
de^f  beyond  it  on  the  superficies 

de^  and  this  frustum  urges  the  next  fruetum/^tA  on  the  superficies/g-j  and 
tliat  frustum  urges  a  third  frustum^  and  so  in  inJinUum;  it  is  manifest 
(by  the  third  Law)  that  the  first  frustum  defg  is,  by  the  re-action  of  the 
second  frustum  fi^^hh  as  much  urged  and  pressed  on  the  superficies/^,  as 
it  urges  and  presses  that  second  frustum.  Therefore  the  frustum  degf  is 
compressed  on  both  sides,  that  is,  hetwecn  the  cone  Ade  and  the  frustum 
/hig^ ;  and  therefore  (by  Case  6,  Prop.  XIX)  cannot  preserve  its  figure, 
unless  it  be  compressed  with  tbe  same  force  on  all  Bides.  Therefore  with 
the  same  force  with  which  it  is  pressed  on  the  superficies  de^fg,  it  will 
endeavour  to  break  forth  at  the  sides  c(/,  eg  ;  and  there  (being  not  in  the 
least  tenacious  or  hard,  but  perfectly  fluid)  it  will  run  out,  expanding  it* 
self,  unless  there  be  an  ambient  fluid  opposing  that  endeavour.  Therefore^ 
by  the  effort  it  makes  to  run  out,  it  will  press  the  ambient  fluid^  at  its  sidai 
dfy  eg^  with  the  same  force  that  it  does  the  frustum  fghi;  and  therefore, 
the  procure  will  be  propagated  as  much  from  the  aides  (//",  eg^  into  the 
spaces  NO,  KLi  this  way  and  that  way,  as  it  is  propagated  from  the  su- 
perficies/^ towards  PQ.     Ci.E.D. 

PROPOSITION  XLIL    THEOREM  XXXIIL 

All  motion  propagated  through  a  fluid  diverges  from  a  rtctilinear  prO' 
gress  into  l/m  unmoved  spaces. 
Case   L    Let   a  motion  be 
propagated   from    the  point   A 
through  the  hole  BC,  and,  if  it 
be  possible,  let  it  jiroceed  in  the 
conic  space  BCllP  according  to 
ricrlit  lines  diverging  from  the 
point  A.    And  let  us  first  sup- 
pose this  motion  to  be  that  of 
waves  in  the  surface  of  standing 
«fater ;  and  let  de^fg^  hij  A*/,  &;c*, 
of  the  several  waves, 
1  each  other  by  ua 
:e  valleys  or  h 
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ridges  of  the  waves  is  higher  than  in  the  anmoved  parts  of  the  fluid  EL, 
NO,  it  will  run  down  from  off  the  tops  of  those  ridges^  Cyg^  %  /,  &c,  <^/, 
A,  k,  <S6c.,  this  way  and  that  way  towards  KL  and  NO ;  and  because  the 
water  is  more  depressed  in  the  hollows  of  the  waves  than  in  the  onmoTed 
parts  of  the  fluid  KL,  NO,  it  will  run  down  into  those  hollows  out  of  those 
unmoved  parts.  By  the  first  dcflux  the  ridges  of  the  waves  will  dilate 
themselves  this  way  and  that  way,  and  be  propagated  towards  KL  and  NO. 
And  because  the  motion  of  the  waves  from  A  towards  PQ  is  carried  on  bf 
a  continual  deflux  from  the  ridges  of  the  waves  into  the  hollows  next  to 
them,  and  therefore  cannot  be  swifter  than  in  proportion  to  the  celerity  of 
the  descent ;  and  the  descent  of  the  water  on  each  side  towards  KL  and  NO 
must  be  performed  with  the  same  velocity ;  it  follows  that  the  dilatation 
of  the  waves  on  each  side  towards  KL  and  NO  will  be  propagated  with  the 
same  velocity  as  the  waves  themselves  go  forward  with  directly  from  A  to 
P^  And  therefore  the  whole  space  this  way  and  that  way  towards  KL 
and  NO  will  be  filled  by  the  dilated  waves  rfgr,  shis^  tklt,  vmav,  &c 
Q.RD.  That  these  things  arc  so,  any  one  may  find  by  making  the  expe^ 
iment  in  still  water. 

Case  2,  Let  us  suppose  that  cfe,  fg,  hi,  kl,  mn,  represent  pulses  goo- 
cessivcly  propagated  from  the  point  A  through  an  elastic  medium.  Con- 
ceive the  pulses  to  be  propagated  by  successive  condensations  and  rarefactions 
of  the  medium,  so  that  the  densest  part  of  every  pulse  may  occupy  a 
spherical  superficies  described  about  the  centre  A,  and  that  equal  intervab 
intervene  between  the  successive  pulses.  Let  the  lines  de,  fg,  hi,  A7,  &c« 
represent  the  densest  parta  of  the  pulses,  propagated  through  the  hole  BC: 
and  because  the  medium  is  denser  there  than  in  the  spaces  on  either  side 
towards  KL  and  NO,  it  will  dilate  itself  as  well  towards  those  spaces  KIj, 
NO,  on  each  hand,  as  towards  the  rare  intervals  between  the  pulses ;  and 
thence  the  medium,  becoming  always  more  rare  next  the  intervals,  and 
more  dense  next  the  pulse<5,  will  partake  of  their  motion.  And  because  the 
progressive  motion  of  the  pulses  arises  from  the  perpetual  relaxation  of  the 
denser  parts  towards  the  antecedent  rare  intervals ;  and  since  the  pulses  will 
relax  themselves  on  each  hand  towards  the  quiescent  parts  of  the  medium 
KL,  NO,  with  very  near  the  same  celerity ;  therefore  the  pulses  will  dilate 
themselves  on  all  sides  into  the  unmoved  parts  KL,  NO,  with  almost  the 
same  celerity  with  which  they  are  propagated  directly  from  the  centre  A; 
and  therefore  will  fill  up  the  whole  space  KLON.  Q.E.D.  And  we  find 
the  same  by  experience  also  in  sounds  which  are  heard  through  a  mountain 
interposed ;  and,  if  they  come  into  a  chamber  through  the  window,  dilate 
themselves  into  all  the  parts  of  the  room,  and  are  heard  in  every  corner; 
and  not  as  reflected  from  the  opposite  walls,  but  directly  propagated  from 
the  window,  as  far  as  our  sense  can  judge. 

Case  3.  Let  us  suppose,  lastly,  that  a  motion  of  any  kind  is  propagated 
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from  A  through  the  hole  BC.  Then  since  the  cause  of  this  propagation  is 
that  the  parts  of  the  medium  that  are  near  the  centre  A  disturb  and  agitate 
those  which  lie  farther  from  it ;  and  since  the  parts  which  are  urged  are 
fluid,  and  therefore  recede  every  way  towards  those  spaces  where  they  are 
lees  pressed,  they  will  by  consequence  recede  towards  all  the  parts  of  the 
quiescent  medium ;  as  well  to  the  parts  on  each  hand,  as  KL  and  NO, 
88  to  those  right  before,  as  PQ ;  and  by  this  means  all  the  motion,  as  soon 
SB  it  has  passed  through  the  hole  BC,  will  begin  to  dilate  itself,  and  from 
thence,  as  from  its  principle  and  centre,  will  be  propagated  directly  every 
way.    Q.KD. 

PROPOSITION  XLin.    THEOREM  XXXIV. 

Every  tremulous  body  in  an  elastic  ^medium  propagates  the  motion  of 
the  pulses  on  every  side  right  forward;  but  in  a  non-dastic  medium 
excites  a  circular  motion. 

Case.  1.  The  parts  of  the  tremulous  body,  alternately  going  and  return- 
ing, do  in  going  urge  and  drive  before  them  those  parts  of  the  medium  that 
lie  nearest,  and  by  that  impulse  compress  and  condense  them ;  and  in  re- 
turning suffer  those  compressed  parts  to  recede  again,  and  expand  them- 
selves. Therefore  the  parts  of  the  medium  that  lie  nearest  to  the  tremulous 
body  move  to  and  fro  by  turns,  in  like  manner  as  the  parts  of  the  tremulous 
body  itself  do ;  and  for  the  same  cause  that  the  parts  of  this  body  agitate 
these  parts  of  the  medium,  these  parts,  being  agitated  by  like  tremors,  will 
in  their  turn  agitate  others  next  to  themselves ;  and  these  others,  agitated 
in  like  manner,  will  agitate  those  that  lie  beyond  them,  and  so  on  «n  injin" 
iium.  And  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  parts  of  the  medium  were 
condensed  in  going,  and  relaxed  in  returning,  so  will  the  other  parts  be 
condensed  every  time  they  go,  and  expand  themselves  every  time  they  re- 
turn. And  therefore  they  will  not  be  all  going  and  all  returning  at  the 
same  instant  (for  in  that  case  they  would  always  preserve  determined  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  and  there  could  be  no  alternate  condensation  and 
rarefaction) ;  but  since,  in  the  places  where  they  are  condensed,  they  ap- 
proach to,  and,  in  the  places  where  they  are  rarefied,  recede  from  each  other, 
therefore  some  of  them  will  be  going  while  others  are  returning ;  and  so  on 
in  infinitum.  The  parts  so  going,  and  in  their  going  condensed,  are  pulses, 
by  reason  of  the  progressive  motion  with  which  they  strike  obstacles  in 
their  way ;  and  therefore  the  successive  pulses  produced  by  a  tremulous 
body  will  be  propagated  in  rectilinear  directions ;  and  that  at  nearly  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  because  of  the  equal  intervals  of  time  in  which 
the  body,  by  its  several  tremors  produces  the  several  pulses.  And  though 
the  parts  of  the  tremulous  body  go  and  return  in  some  certain  and  deter- 
minate direction,  yet  the  Tom  thence  tlirough  the  medium 
will  dilate  themsdves  ia  )  forgoing  Proposition ;  and 
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will  be  propagated  on  all  sides  from  that  tremulous  body,  as  fix)m  a  < 
mon  centre,  in  superficies  nearly  spherical  and  concentricaL  An  example 
of  this  we  have  in  waves  excited  by  shaking  a  finger  in  water,  whick 
proceed  not  only  forward  and  backward  agreeably  to  the  motion  of  the 
finger,  but  spread  themselves  in  the  manner  of  concentrical  circles  all  round 
the  finger,  and  are  propagated  on  every  side.  For  the  gravity  of  the  water 
supplies  the  place  of  elastic  force. 

Case  2.  If  the  medium  be  not  elastic,  then,  because  its  parts  cannot  be 
condensed  by  the  pressure  arising  from  the  vibrating  parts  of  the  tremuloiB 
body,  the  motion  will  be  propagated  in  an  instant  towards  the  parts  whoe 
the  medium  yields  most  easily,  that  is,  to  the  parts  which  the  tremuloos 
body  would  otherwise  leave  vacuous  behind  it  The  case  is  the  same  wiA 
that  of  a  body  projected  in  any  medium  whatever.  A  medium  yielding 
to  projectiles  does  not  recede  in  infinitum,  but  with  a  circular  motion  coma 
round  to  the  spaces  which  the  body  leaves  behind  it.  Therefore  as  often 
as  a  tremulous  body  tends  to  any  part,  the  medium  yielding  to  it  c<»nes 
round  in  a  circle  to  the  parts  which  the  body  leaves ;  and  as  often  as  the 
body  returns  to  the  first  place,  the  medium  will  be  driven  from  the  place  it 
came  round  to,  and  return  to  its  original  place.  And  though  the  tremulous 
body  be  not  firm  and  hard,  but  every  way  flexible,  yet  if  it  continue  of  i 
given  magnitude,  since  it  cannot  impel  the  medium  by  its  tremors  any 
where  without  yielding  to  it  somewhere  else^  the  medium  receding  from  the 
parts  of  the  body  where  it  is  pressed  will  always  come  round  in  a  circle  to 
the  parts  that  yield  to  it.     Q.E.D. 

Cor.  It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  think,  as  some  have  done,  that  the 
agitation  of  the  parts  of  flame  conduces  to  the  propagation  of  a  pressure  in 
rectilinear  directions  through  an  ambient  medium.  A  pressure  of  that 
kind  must  be  derived  not  from  the  agitation  only  of  the  parts  of  flame,  bnt 
from  the  dilatation  of  the  whole. 

PROPOSITION  XLIV.    THEOREM  XXXV. 

If  water  ascend  and  descend  alternately  in  the  erected  legs  KL,  MN,  rf 
a  canal  or  pipe;  and  a  pendulum  be  constructed  whose  length  betuxen 
the  point  of  suspension  and  the  centre  of  oscillation  is  equal  to  half 
t/ui  length  of  the  water  in  the  canal ;  I  say,  that  the  water  will  ascend 
and  descend  in  the  same  times  in  which  the  pendulum,  oscillates, 

I  measure  the  length  of  the  water  along  the  axes  of  the  canal  and  its  legs, 
and  make  it  equal  to  the  sum  of  those  axes ;  and  take  no  notice  of  the 
resistance  of  the  water  arising  from  its  attrition  by  the  sides  of  the  canal 
liOt,  therefore,  AB,  CD,  represent  the  mean  height  of  the  water  in  both 
legs ;  and  when  the  water  in  the  leg  KL  ascends  to  the  height  EF,  the 
>.watcr  will  descend  in  the  leg  MN  to  the  height  GH.    Let  P  be  a  pendulous 
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body,  VP  the  thread,  V  the  point  of  suspension,  RPQS  the  cycloid  which 

V  KM 


E 
A 


G-—  H 


the  pendulum  describes^  P  its  lowest  point,  PQ  an  arc  equal  to  the  height 
AE.  The  force  with  which  the  motion  of  the  water  is  accelerated  and  re- 
tarded alternately  is  the  excess  of  the  weight  of  the  water  in  one  leg  above 
ihe  weight  in  the  other ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  water  in  the  leg  KL 
tBcends  to  EF,  and  in  the  other  1^  descends  to  GH,  that  force  is  double 
the  weight  of  the  water  EABP,  and  therefore  is  to  the  weight  of  the  whole 
water  as  AE  or  PQ  to  VP  or  PR.  The  force  also  with  which  the  body  P 
18  accelerated  or  retarded  in  any  place,  as  Q,  of  a  cycloid,  is  (by  Cor.,Prop. 
U)  to  its  whole  weight  as  its  distance  PQ  from  the  lowest  place  P  to  the 
length  PR  of  the  cycloid.  Therefore  the  motive  forces  of  the  water  and 
pendulum,  describing  the  equal  spaces  AE,  PQ,  are  as  the  weights  to  be 
moved ;  and  therefore  if  the  water  and  pendulum  are  quiescent  at  first, 
those  forces  will  move  them  in  equal  times,  and  will  cause  them  to  go  and 
return  together  with  a  reciprocal  motion.    Q.KD. 

Cor.  1.  Therefore  th4  reciprocations  of  the  water  in  ascending  and  de- 
scending are  all  performed  in  equal  times,  whether  the  motion  be  more  or 
less  intense  or  remiss. 

Con.  2.  K  the  length  of  the  whole  water  in  the  canal  be  of  6  J  feet  of 
French  measure,  the  water  will  descend  in  one  second  of  time,  and  will  as- 
cend in  another  second,  and  so  on  by  turns  in  infinitum  ;  for  a  pendulum 
of  3tV  such  feet  in  length  will  oscillate  in  one  second  of  time. 

Cob.  3.  But  if  the  length  of  the  water  be  increased  or  diminished,  the 
time  of  the  reciprocation  will  be  increased  or  diminished  in  the  subdupli- 
oate  ratio  of  the  length. 

PROPOSITION  XLV.    THEOREM  XXXVL 

The  velocity  of  waves  is  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  cf  the  breadths. 
This  follows  from  the  construction  of  the  following  Proposition. 


PROPOSITION  XLVI.    PROBLEM  X. 


Let  a  pendulum  \ 
IMDfion  and  the  oenl 


T^  ^he  velocity  of  waves. 

90  length  between  the  point  of  sus- 
•"ual  to  the  breadth  of  the  waves  ^ 
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and  in  the  time  that  the  pendulum  will  perform  one  single  oscillatioo  tlie 
waves  will  advance  forward  nearly  a  space  equal  to  their  breadtL 

That  which  I  call  the  breadth  of  the  waves  is  the  transverse  mewnre 

lying  between  the  de^ 
part  of  the  hollows^  or  Ac 
tops  of  the  ridgea.  Let 
ABCDEF  represent  the  surface  of  stagnant  water  ascending  and  desoeni- 
ing  in  successive  waves;  and  let  A,  C,  E,  dcc^  be  the  tops  of  the  wares: 
and  let  B^  D,  F,  (S^.^  be  the  intermediate  hollows.  Because  the  motion  of 
the  waves  is  carried  on  by  the  successive  ascent  and  descent  of  the  witer, 
so  that  the  parts  thereof;  as  A,  C,  E,  ice.,  which  are  highest  at  one  tine 
become  lowest  immediately  after ;  and  because  the  motive  force,  by  whkk 
the  highest  parts  descend  and  the  lowest  ascend,  is  the  weight  of  the  defi- 
ted  water,  that  alternate  ascent  and  descent  will  be  analogous  to  the  recip- 
rocal motion  of  the  water  in  the  canal,  and  observe  the  same  laws  as  to  the 
times  of  its  ascent  and  descent ;  and  therefore  (by  Prop.  XLIV)  if  tiie 
distances  between  the  highest  places  of  the  waves  A,  C,  E,  and  the  loweit 
B,  D,  F,  be  equal  to  twice  the  length  of  any  pendulum,  the  highest  park 
A,  C,  E,  will  become  the  lowest  in  the  time  of  one  oscillation,  and  in  tiie 
time  of  another  oscillation  will  ascend  again.  Therefore  between  the  ptf- 
sage  of  each  wave,  the  time  of  two  oscillations  will  intervene ;  that  is,  the 
wave  will  describe  its  breadth  in  the  time  that  pendulum  will  osciUaie 
twice ;  but  a  pendulum  of  four  times  that  length,  and  which  therefore  ii 
equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  waves,  will  just  oscill^  once  in  that  time. 
Q.E.L 

Cor.  1.  Therefore  waves,  whose  breadth  is  equal  to  SyV  French  feet, 
will  advance  through  a  space  equal  to  their  breadth  in  one  second  of  time; 
and  therefore  in  one  minute  will  go  over  a  space  of  183^  feet ;  and  in  an 
hour  a  space  of  11000  feet,  nearly. 

Cor.  2.  And  the  velocity  of  greater  or  less  waves  will  be  augmented  or 
diminished  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  their  breadth. 

These  things  are  true  upon  the  supposition  that  the  parts  of  water  as- 
cend or  descend  in  a  right  line ;  but,  in  truth,  that  ascent  and  descent  is 
rather  performed  in  a  circle ;  and  therefore  I  propose  the  time  defined  by 
this  Proposition  as  only  near  the  truth. 

PROPOSITION  XLVIL    THEOREM  XXXVIL 

Ifptdses  are  propagated  through  a  fluids  the  severed  particles  of  the 
fluids  going  and  returning  with  the  shortest  reciprocal  motionj  are  al- 
ways accelerated  or  retarded  according  to  the  law  of  the  oscillating 
pendulum. 
Let  AB,  BC,  CD,  (fcc,  represent   equal  distances  of  sucoesBive  pulses ; 

ABC  the  line  of  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  successive  pulses  propagated 
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firom  A  to  B ;  E,  F,  G  three  physical  points  of  the  quiescent  medimn  sit- 
uate in  the  right  line  AC  at  equal  distances  from  each  other ;  Ee,  Fy,  Gg", 
equal  spaces  of  extreme  shortness,  through  which  those 
points  go  and  return  with  a  reciprocal  motion  in  each  vi- 
bration ;  e,  <t>)  7)  ftny  intermediate  places  of  the  same  points ; 
EF,  FG  physical  lineolaa,  or  linear  parts  of  the  medium 
lying  between  those  points,  and  successively  transferred  into 
tiie  places  £0^  <l>y,  and  efj  fg.  Let  there  be  drawn  the 
Tight  line  PS  equal  to  the  right  line  Ee.  Bisect  the  same 
in  O,  and  from  the  centre  O,  with  the  interval  OP,  describe 
the  circle  SIPt.  Let  the  whole  time  of  one  vibration ;  with 
its  proportional  parts,  be  expounded  by  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  this  circle  and  its  parts,  in  such  sort,  that,  when 
any  time  PH  or  PHSA  is  completed,  if  there  be  let  fall  to 
PS  the  perpendicular  HL  or  hi,  and  there 
he  taken  Ee  equal  to  PL  or  PI,  the  physi- 
eal  point  E  may  be  found  in  e,  A  point, 
ae  E,  moving  acccording  to  this  law  with 
a  reciprocal  motion^  in  its  going  from  E 
through  e  to  e,  and  returning  again  through 
«  to  E,  will  perform  its  several  vibrations  with  the  same  de- 
grees of  acceleration  and  retardation  with  those  of  an  oscil- 
lating pendulum.  We  are  now  to  prove  that  the  several 
physical  points  of  the  medium  will  be  agitated  with  such  a 
kind  of  motion.  Let  us  suppose,  then^  that  a  medium  hath 
such  a  motion  excited  in  it  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  and 
consider  what  will  follow  from  thence. 

In  the  circumference  PHSA  let  there  be  taken  the  equal 
arcs,  HI,  IK,  or  hi,  ik,  having  the  same  ratio  to  the  whole 
circumference  as  the  equal  right  lines  EF,  FG  have  to  BC, 
the  whole  interval  of  the  pulses.  Let  fall  the  perpendicu- 
lars IM,  KN,  or  im,  kn  ;  then  because  the  points  E,  F,  G  are 
successively  agitated  with  like  motions,  and  perform  their  entire  vibrations 
composed  of  their  going  and  return,  while  the  pulse  is  transferred  from  B 
to  C ;  if  PH  or  PHSA  be  the  time  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  point  E,  then  will  PI  or  PHSt  be  the  time  elapsed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  motion  of  the  point  F,  and  PK  or  PHSAr  the  time  elapsed 
since  the  hegamim^ai  the  motion  of  the  point  G ;  and  therefore  Ee,  F0, 
Gry,  will  be  i  ^al  to  PL,  PM,  PN,  while  the  points  are  going, 

and  to  PI,  Pi  noints  are  returning.    Therefore  ey  or  EG 


+  Gy— Ee 


'^nts  are  going,  be  equal  to  EG  —  LN, 
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and  in  their  retnm  equal  to  EG  +  In.  But  ey  is  the  breadth  or  o- 
pansion  of  the  part  EG  of  the  medium  in  the  place  ey ;  and  therefore  tie 
expansion  of  that  part  in  its  going  is  to  its  mean  expansion  as  EG— 
LN  to  EG;  and  in  its  return,  as  EG  +  //i  or  EG  +  LN  to  Ba 
Therefore  since  LN  is  to  KH  as  IM  to  the  radius  OP,  and  KH  to  EG 
as  the  circumference  PHSAP  to  BC ;  that  is,  if  we  put  V  for  tk 
radius  of  a  circle  whose  circumference  is  equal  to  BC  the  interTal  of  fte 
pulses,  as  OP  to  Y ;  and,  ex  CBquo,  LN  to  EG  as  IM  to  Y ;  the  expaoaon 
of  the  part  EG,  or  of  the  physical  point  F  in  the  place  ey,  to  the  mean  ex- 
pansion of  the  same  part  in  its  first  place  EG,  will  be  as  Y  —  IM  toT 
in  going,  and  as  Y  +  t77»  to  Y  in  its  return.  Hence  the  elastic  force  of  tk 
point  F  in  the  place  ey  to  its  mean  elastic  force  in  the  place  EG  is  « 

-^ TTf  to  :i>  in  its  ffoinff,  and  as  ^   .    : —  to  ^  in  its  return.    And  ky 

Y  —  IM      V  BO'  Y  +  tm      Y 

the  same  reasoning  the  elastic  forces  of  the  physical  points  E  and  G  in  goii; 
are  as  y— ijf-  a^d  vZTkIv  *^  V '  *^^  *^®  difference  of  the  forces  to  tke 

.     '   .        ..^       .'  HL  — KN 

mean  elastic  force  of  the  medium  as 


YY- Y  X  HL~Yx  KN  +  HL  X  Ei 

to  «  ;  that  is,  as y^ to  y,  or  as  HL  —  KN  to  Y ;  if  we  suppose 

(by  reason  of  the  very  short  extent  of  the  vibrations)  HL  and  KN  to  be 
indefinitely  less  than  the  quantity  V.  Therefore  since  the  quantity  V  is 
given,  the  difference  of  the  forces  is  as  HL  —  KN ;  that  is  (because  HL 
—  KN  is  proportional  to  HK,  and  OM  to  01  or  OP ;  and  because  HK 
and  OP  are  given)  as  OM  ;  that  is,  if  Ff  be  bisected  in  Q,  as  Q^.  And 
for  the  same  reason  the  difference  of  the  elastic  forces  of  the  physical  points 
€  iind  Yy  in  the  return  of  the  physical  lineola  e)',  is  as  Q<f>.  But  that  dif- 
ference (that  is,  the  excess  of  the  elastic  force  of  the  point  e  above  the 
elastic  force  of  the  point  y)  is  the  very  force  by  which  the  intervening  phy- 
sical lineola  ey  of  the  medium  is  accelerated  in  going,  and  retarded  in  re 
turning  ;  and  therefore  the  accelerative  force  of  the  physical  lineola.fy  is 
as  its  distance  from  fl,  the  middle  place  of  the  vibration.  Therefore  (by 
Pro]).  XXXVIII,  Book  I)  the  time  is  rightly  expounded  by  the  arc  PI; 
and  the  linear  part  of  the  medium  sy  is  moved  according  to  the  law  above- 
mentioned,  that  is,  according  to  the  law  of  a  pendulum  oscillating ;  and 
the  case  is  the  same  of  all  the  linear  parts  of  which  the  whole  medimn  is 
compounded.     Q.E.D. 

Cor.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  number  of  the  pulses  propagated  is  the. 
same  with  the  number  of  the  vibrations  of  the  tremulous  body,  and  is  not 
multiplied  in  their  progress.  For  the  physical  lineola  ?>  as  soon  as  it 
nioiDS  to  its  first  place  is  at  rest ;  neither  will  it  move  again,  unless  it 
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nceiveB  a  new  motion  either  from  the  impulse  of  the  tremulous  body,  or 
cf  the  pulses  propagated  frdm  that  body.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  pulses 
oease  to  be  propagated  from  the  tremulous  body,  it  will  return  to  a  state 
of  rest,  and  move  no  more. 

PROPOSITION  XLVHL  THEOREM  XXXVUI. 
The  velocities  of  pulses  propagated  in  an  elastic  fluid  are  in  a  ratio 
compounded  of  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  elastic  force  directly ,  and 
the  std)dtiplicate  ratio  of  the  density  inversely;  supposing  the  elastic 
force  of  the  fluid  to  be  proportional  to  its  condensation. 
Case  1.  If  the  mediums  be  homogeneous,  and  the  distances  of  the  pulses 
in  those  mediums  be  equal  amongst  themselves,  but  the  motion  in  one  me- 
dium is  more  intense  than  in  thi»  .other,  the  contractions  and  dilatations  of 
the  correspondent  parts  will  be  as  those  motions ;  not  that  this  proportion 
is  perfectly  accurate.  However,  if  the  contractions  and  dilatations  are  not 
exceedingly  intense,  the  error  will  not  be  sensible ;  and  therefore  this  pro- 
portion may  be  considered  as  physically  exact  Now  the  motive  elastic 
forces  are  as  the  contractions  and  dilatations ;  and  the  velocities  generated 
in  the  same  time  in  equal  parts  are  as  the  forces.  Therefore  equal  and 
eorresponding  parts  of  corresponding  pulses  will  go  and  return  together, 
through  spaces  proportional  to  their  contractions  and  dilatations,  with  ve- 
locities that  are  as  those  spaces ;  and  therefore  the  pulses,  which  in  the 
time  of  one  going  and  returning  advance  forward  a  space  equal  to  their 
breadth,  and  are  always  succeeding  into  the  places  of  the  pulses  that  im- 
mediately go  before  them,  will,  by  reason  of  the  equality  of  the  distances, 
go  forward  in  both  mediums  with  equal  velocity. 

Case  2.  If  the  distances  of  the  pulses  or  their  lengths  are  greater  in  one 
medium  than  in  another,  let  us  suppose  that  the  correspondent  parts  de- 
scribe spaces,  in  going  and  returning,  each  time  proportional  to  the  breadths 
of  the  pulses ;  then  will  their  contractions  and  dilatations  be  equal ;  and 
therefore  if  the  mediums  are  homogeneous,  the  motive  elastic  forces,  which 
agitate  them  with  a  reciprocal  motion,  will  be  equal  also.  Now  the  matter 
to  be  moved  by  these  forces  is  as  the  breadth  of  the  pulses ;  and  the  space 
through  which  they  move  every  time  they  go  and  return  is  in  the  same 
ratio.  And,  moreover,  the  time  of  one  going  and  returning  is  in  a  ratio 
compounded  of  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  matter,  and  the  subduplicate 
ratio  of  the  apace ;  and  therefore  is  as  the  space.  But  the  pulses  advance 
a  space  equal  to  their  breadths  in  the  times  of  going  once  and  returning 
once ;  that  is,  they  go  over  spaces  proportional  to  the  times,  and  therefore 
are  equally  swift. 

Case  3.  And  tl  xediums  of  equal  density  and  elastic  forc^ 

all  the  pulses  are  •  Now  if  the  density  or  the  elastic  force  of 

the  medium  were  '  icause  the  motive  force  is  increased 
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in  the  ratio  of  the  elastic  force,  and  the  matter  to  be  moved  is  increwedb 
the  ratio  of  the  density,  the  time  which  is  necessary  for  produeiDg  ike 
same  motion  as  before  will  be  increased  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  ike 
density,  and  will  be  diminished  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  disdc 
force.  And  therefore  the  velocity  of  the  pulses  will  be  in  a  ratio  com- 
pounded of  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  density  of  the  medium  invendj, 
and  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  elastic  force  directly.     Q.E.D. 

This  Proposition  will  be  made  more  clear  from  the  construction  of  tbe 
following  Problem. 

PROPOSITION  XLIX.    PROBI^M  XL 

The  density  and  elastic  force  of  a  medium  being  given,  to' find  the  w- 

locity  of  the  ptdses. 

Suppose  the  medium  to  be  pressed  by  an  incumbent  weight  after  the  maimer 
of  our  air ;  and  let  A  be  the  height  of  a  homogeneous  medium,  whm 
weight  is  equal  to  the  incumbent  weight,  and  whose  density  is  the  same 
with  the  density  of  the  compressed  medium  in  which  the  pulses  are  propi- 
gated.  Suppose  a  pendulum  to  be  constructed  whose  length  between  the 
point  of  suspension  and  the  centre  of  oscillation  is  A :  and  in  the  time  is 
which  that  pendulum  will  perform  one  entire  oscillation  composed  of 
its  going  and  returning,  the  pulse  will  be  propagated  right  onwards 
through  a  space  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle  described  with  the 
radius  A. 

For,  letting  those  things  stand  which  were  constructed  in  Prop.  XLVII) 
if  any  physical  line,  as  EF,  describing  the  space  PS  in  each  vibration,  be 
acted  on  in  the  extremities  P  and  S  of  every  going  and  return  that  it 
makes  by  an  elastic  force  that  is  equal  to  its  weight,  it  will  perform  its 
several  vibrations  in  the  time  in  which  the  same  might  oscillate  in  a  cy- 
cloid whose  whole  perimeter  is  equal  to  the  length  PS  ;  and  that  becaiise 
equal  forces  will  impel  equal  corpuscles  through  equal  spaces  in  the  same 
or  equal  times.  Therefore  since  the  times  of  the  oscillations  are  in  tbe 
subduplicate  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the  pendulums,  and  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  is  equal  to  half  the  arc  of  the  whole  cycloid,  the  time  of  one  vi- 
bration would  be  to  the  time  of  the  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  whose  length 
is  A  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  length  ^PS  or  PO  to  the  length  A 
But  the  elastic  force  with  which  the  physical  lineola  EG  is  urged,  when  it 
is  found  in  its  extreme  places  P,  S,  was  (in  the  demonstration  of  Prop. 
XLVII)  to  its  whole  elastic  force  as  HL  —  KN  to  V,  that  is  (since  the 
point  K  now  falls  upon  P),  as  HK  to  V:  and  all  that  force,  or  nhich  is 
the  same  thing,  the  incumbent  weight  by  which  the  lineola  EG  is  com- 
pressed, is  to  the  weight  of  the  lineola  as  the  altitude  A  of  the  immfflbeiit 
weight  to  EG  the  length  of  the  lineola ;  and  therefore^  er 
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ich  the  lineola  EG  ifl  urged  in  the  places  P  and  S 
weight  of  that  lineola  as  HK  X  A  to  V  X  EG ;  or 
<  A  to  W;  because  HK  waa  to  EG  as  PO  to  V. 
re  since  the  times  in  which  equal  bodies  are  impelled 
equal  spaces  are  reciprocally  in  the  subduplicate 
the  forces,  the  time  of  one  vibration,  produced  by 
)n  of  that  elastic  force^  will  be  to  the  time  of  a  vi- 
produced  by  the  impulse  of  the  weight  in  a  subdu- 
atio  of  W  to  PO  X  A,  and  therefore  to  the  time 
scillation  of  a  pendulum  whose  length  is  A  in  the 
Icate  ratio  of  W  to  PO  X  A,  and  the  subdupli- 
io  of  PO  to  A  conjunctly ;  that  is,  in  the  entire  ra- 
te A.    But  in  the  time  of  one 
Q  composed  of  the  going  and  re- 
of  the  pendulum,  the  pulse  will 
agated  right  onward  through  a 
ual  to  its  breadth  BC.    There- 
time  in  which  a  pulse  runs  over 
e  BC  is  to  the  time  of  one  oscillation  composed  of 
g  and  returning  of  the  pendulum  as  Y  to  A,  that  is, 
0  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  A. 
time  in  which  the  pulse  will  run  over  the  space  BC 
f  time  in  which  it  will  run  over  a  length  equal  to 
mmference  in  the  same  ratio ;  and  therefore  in  the 
3uch  an  oscillation  the  pulse  will  run  over  a  length 
that  circumference.    CLE.D. 

1.  The  velocity  of  the  pulses  is  equal  to  that  which 
K>dies  acquire  by  falling  with  an  equally  accele- 
lOtion,  and  in  their  fall  describing  half  the  alti- 

Por  the  pulse  will,  in  the  time  of  this  fall,  sup- 
it  to  move  with  the  velocity  acquired  by  that  fall,  run  over  a 
at  will  be  equal  to  the  whole  altitude  A ;  and  therefore  in  the 
one  oscillation  composed  of  one  going  and  return,  will  go  over  a 
jual  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle  described  with  the  radius  A ; 
time  of  the  fall  is  to  the  time  of  oscillation  as  the  radius  of  a  circle 
rcumference. 

2.  Therefore  since  that  altitude  A  is  as  the  elastic  force  of  the 
rectly,  and  the  density  of  the  same  inversely,  the  velocity  of  the 
rill  be  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  suj)duplicate  ratio  of  the  den- 
MfldYi  and  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  clastic  force  directly. 
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PROPOSITION  L.    PROBLEM  XIL 

To  find  the  distances  of  the  pulses. 
Let  the  number  of  the  vibrations  of  the  body,  by  whose  tremor  the  pnka 
are  produced^  be  found  to  any  given  time.    By  that  number  divide  ^ 
space  which  a  pulse  can  go  over  in  the  same  tim^  and  the  part  found  will 
be  the  breadth  of  one  pulse.    CI.KL 

SCHOLIUM. 

The  last  Propositions  respect  the  motions  of  light  and  sounds;  foraBoe 
light  is  propagated  in  right  lines,  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  consist  i]la^ 
tion  alone  (by  Prop.  XLI  and  XLIl).  As  to  sounds,  since  they  arise  fen 
tremulous  bodies,  they  can  be  nothing  else  but  pulses  of  the  air  propagatd 
through  it  (by  Prop.  XLIII) ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  tremors  if\A 
sounds,  if  they  be  loud  and  deep,  excite  in  the  bodies  near  them,  as  we  ex- 
perience in  the  sound  of  drums ;  for  quick  and  short  tremors  are  leasetolj 
excited.  But  it  is  well  known  that  any  soimds,  falling  upon  strings  in 
unison  with  the  sonorous  bodies,  excite  tremors  in  those  strings.  Tins  is 
also  confirmed  from  the  velocity  of  sounds;  for  since  the  specific  gravitiel 
of  rain-water  and  quicksilver  are  to  one  another  as  about  1  to  13f ,  and 
when  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  at  the  height  of  30  inches  of  our 
measure,  the  specific  gravities  of  the  air  and  of  rain-water  are  to  one 
anotlier  as  about  1  to  S70,  therefore  the  specific  gravity  of  air  and  quick- 
silver are  to  each  other  as  1  to  11890.  Therefore  when  the  height  of 
the  quicksilver  is  at  30  inches,  a  height  of  uniform  air,  whose  weight  would 
be  sufficient  to  compress  our  air  to  the  density  we  find  it  to  be  of,  must  be 
equal  to  356700  inches,  or  29725  feet  of  our  measure ;  and  this  is  that 
very  height  of  the  medium,  which  I  have  called  A  in  the  construction  of 
the  foregoing  Proposition.  A  circle  whose  radius  is  29725  feet  is  196765 
feet  in  circumference.  And  since  a  pendulum  39J  inches  in  length  com- 
pletes one  oscillation,  composed  of  its  going  and  return,  in  two  seconds  of 
time,  as  is  commonly  known,  it  follows  that  a  pendulum  29725  feet,  or 
356700  inches  in  length  will  perform  a  like  oscillation  in  190|  seconds. 
Therefore  in  that  time  a  sound  will  go  right  onwards  18676S  feet,  and 
therefore  in  one  second  979  feet. 

But  in  tliis  computation  we  have  made  no  allowance  for  the  crassitude 
of  the  solid  particles  of  the  air,  by  which  the  sound  is  propagated  instan- 
taneously. Because  the  weight  of  air  is  to  the  weight  of  water  as  1  to 
870,  and  because  salts  are  almost  twice  as  dense  as  water ;  if  the  particles 
of  air  are  supposed  to  be  of  near  the  same  density  as  those  of  water  or  salt, 
and  the  rarity  of  the  air  arises  from  the  intervals  of  the  particles;  the 
diameter  of  one  particle  of  air  will  be  to  the  interval  between  the  cc&ties 
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of  the  partides  as  1  to  about  9  or  lO,  and  to  the  interral  between  the  par- 
tideBthemselYes  as  1  to  8  oi  9.  Therefore  to  979  feet,  which,  according  to 
the  above  calculation,  a  sound  will  advance  forward  in  one  second  of  time^ 
we  may  add  ^|^,  or  about  109  feot^  to  compensate  for  the  crassitude  of  the 
particles  of  the  air :  and  then  a  sound  will  go  forward  about  1088  feet  in 
one  second  of  time. 

Moreover,  the  vapours  floating  in  the  air  being  of  another  spring,  and  a 
different  tone,  will  hardly,  if  at  all,  partake  of  the  motion  of  tiie  true  air 
in  which  the  sounds  are  propagated.  Now  if  these  vapours  remain  unmov- 
ed, that  motion  will  be  propagated  the  swifter  through  the  true  air  alone^ 
and  that  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  defect  of  the  matter.  So  if  the 
atmosphere  consist  of  ten  parts  of  true  air  and  one  part  of  vapours,  the 
motion  of  sounds  will  be  swifter  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  11  to  10,  or 
very  nearly  in  the  entire  ratio  of  21  to  20,  than  if  it  were  propagated 
through  eleven  parts  of  true  air :  and  therefore  the  motion  of  sounds  above 
discovered  must  be  increased  in  that  ratio..  By  this  means  the  sound  will 
pass  through  1142  feet  in  one  second  of  time. 

These  things  will  be  found  true  in  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  air  is 
rarefied  by  the  gentle  warmth  of  those  seasons,  and  by  that  means  its  ehuh 
lio  force  becomes  somewhat  more  intense.  But  in  winter,  when  the  air  is 
condensed  by  the  cold,  and  its  elastic  force  is  somewhat  remitted,  the  mo- 
tion of  sounds  will  be  slower  in  a  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  density ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  swifter  in  the  summer. 

Now  by  experiments  it  actually  appears  that  sounds  do  really  advance 
in  one  second  of  time  about  1142  feet  of  English  measure  or  1070  feet  of 
Drench  measure. 

The  velocity  of  sounds  being  known,  the  intervals  of  the  pulses  are  known 
also..  For  M.  Sauveur,  by  some  experiments  that  he  made,  found  that  an 
open  pipe  about  five  Paris  feet  in  length  gives  a  sound  of  the  same  tone 
with  a  viol-string  that  vibrates  a  hundred  times  in  one  second.  Therefore 
there  are  near  100  pulses  in  a  space  of  1070  Paris  feet,  which  a  sound  runs 
over  in  asecond  qf  time ;  and  therefore  one  pulse  fills  up  a  space  of  about  1  Ot% 
Paris  feet,  that  is,  about  twice  the  length  of  the  pipe.  From  whence  it  is 
probable  that  the  breadths  of  the  pulses,  in  all  sounds  made  in  open  pipee^ 
are  equal  to  twice  the  length  of  the  pipes. 

Moreover,  from  the  Corollary  of  Prop.  XLYII  appears  the  reason  why 
the  sounds  immediately  cease  with  the  motion  of  the  sonorous  body,  and 
why  they  are  heard  no  longer  when  we  are  at  a  great  distance  firom  the 
sonorous  bodies  than  when  we  are  very  near  them.  And  besides,  from  the 
forgoing  principles,  it  plainly  appears  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  sounds  art 
•0  mightiJ  'u  speaking-trumpets;  for  all  reciprocal  motion  usea 

io  ha  inati  ^ting  cause  at  each  teturor    Aiul  in  tubes  hin* 

inpg  thi  nds,  the  motion  cl  liowly,  aad 
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Tecar8.inore  forcibly ;  and  therefore  is  the  more  inoreased  by  the  new  na- 
tion impreBBed  at  each  retom.  And  these  are  the  principal  phsBnomenitf 
sounds. 


SECTION  DL 
Of  the  circular  motion  of  fluids. 

HYPOTHESIS. 

The  resistance  arising  from  the  want  of  lubricity  in  the  parts  ofapH 
iSf  caBteris  paribus,  proportioiud  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  parU  tf 
the  fluid  are  separated  from  each  other. 

PROPOSITION  LL    THEOREM  XXXIX. 

Jf  a  solid  cylinder  infinitely  long,  in  an  uniform  and  infinite  fluid,  ineoote 
with  an  uniform  motion  about  an  axis  given  in  position,  and  thefiwd 
be  forced  round  by  only  this  impulse  of  the  cylinder,  and  every  part 
of  the  fluid  persevere  uniformly  in  its  motion  ;  I  say,  that  the  periodic 
times  of  the  parts  of  the  fluid  are  as  their  distances  from  the  <un9  0/ 
the  cylinder. 

Let  AFL  be  a  cylinder  turning  uoi- 
formly  about  the  axis  8,  and  let  the 
concentric  circles  BGM,  CHN,  DIO, 
EKP,  <fcc.,  divide  the  fluid  into  innu- 
merable concentric  cylindric  solid  orbs 
of  the  same  thickness.  Then,  because 
the  fluid  is  homogeneous,  the  impres- 
sions which  the  contiguous  orbs  make 
upon  each  other  mutually  will  be  (bj 
the  Hypothesis)  as  their  translations 
from  each  other,  and  as  the  contiguous 
superficies  upon  which  the  impresBioDS 
are  made.  If  the  impression  made  upon  any  orb  be  greater  or  less  on  its 
concave  than  on  its  convex  side,  the  stronger  impression  will  prevail,  and 
will  either  accelerate  or  retard  the  motion  of  the  orb,  according  as  it  agrees 
with,  or  is  contrary  to,  the  motion  of  the  same.  Therefore,  that  every  orb 
may  persevere  uniformly  in  its  motion,  the  impressions  made  on  both  sides 
must  be  equal  and  their  directions  contrary.  Therefore  since  the  impres- 
sions are  as  the  contiguous  superficies,  and  as  their  translations  £rom  one 
another,  the  translations  will  be  inversely  as  the  superficies,  that  is,  inversely 
as  the  distances  of  the  superficies  from  the  axis.    Bat  the  differenoes  <^ 
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tine  aagnkr  motiong  about  the  axis  are  as  those  tranalatioiis  implied  to  the 
-distaooeSy  or  as  the  translations  directly  and  the  distances  inyersdy ;  that 
18,  joining  these  ratios  together,  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  inversdy. 
Therefore  if  there  be  erected  the  lines  Aa,  B6,  Cc,  Dd,  Ee^  &c^  perpendio- 
ular  to  the  several  parts  of  the  infinite  right  line  SABCDEQ,  and  recip* 
locally  proportional  to  the  squares  of  SA,  SB,  SC,  SD,  SE,  ice^  and 
through  the  extremities  of  those  perpendiculars  there  be  supposed  to  pass 
an  hyperbolic  cunre^  the  sums  of  the  differences,  that  is,  the  whole  angular 
motions,  will  be  as  the  correspondent  sums  of  the  lines  Ao,  B6,  Cc,  Dd,  Ee, 
that  is  (if  to  constitute  a  medium  uniformly  fluid  the  number  of  the  orbs 
be  increased  and  their  breadth  .diminished  in  infinitum^  as  the.  hyperbolic 
areas  AaQ,  B&Q,  CcQ,  DcIQ,  EeQ,  &c^  analogous  to  the  sums;  and  the 
times,  reciprocally  proportional  to  tiie  angular  motions,  will  be  also  recip- 
rocally proportional  to  those  areas.  Therefore  the  periodic  time  of  any 
particle  as  D,  is  reciprocally  as  the  area  Dc2Q,  that  is  (as  appears 
£rom  the  known  methods  of  quadratures  of  cunres),  directly  as  the  dis- 
tance SD.    CI.KD. 

Cob.  1.  Hence  the  angular  motions  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid  are  re- 
ciprocally as  their  distances  from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  absolute 
Telocities  are  equal. 

Cob.  2.  If  a  fluid  be  contained  in  a  cylindricyessel  of  an  infinite  length, 
and  contain  another  cylinder  within,  and  both  the  cylinders  revolye  about 
one  common  axis,  and  the  times  of  their  revolutions  be  as  their  semi- 
diameters,  and  every  part  of  the  fluid  perseveres  in  its  motion,  the  peri- 
odic times  of  the  several  parts  will  be  as  the  distances  from  the  axis  of  the 
cylinders. 

Cob.  3.  If  there  be  added  or  taken  away  any  common  quantity  of  angu- 
lar motion  from  the  cylinder  and  fluid  moving  in  this  manner ;  yet  because 
this  new  motion  will  not  alter  the  mutual  attrition  of  the  parts  of  the  fluid, 
the  motion  of  the  parts  among  themselves  will  not  be  changed;  for  the 
translations  of  the  parts  from  one  another  dq>end  upon  the  attrition* 
Any  part  will  persevere  in  that  motion,  which,  by  the  attrition  made 
on  both  sides  witii  contrary  directions,  is  no  more  accelerated  than  it  is  re* 
tazded. 

Cob.  4  Therefore  if  there  be  taken  away  from  this  whole  system  of  the 
cylinders  and  the  fluid  all  the  angular  motion  of  the  outward  cylinderi  we 
shall  have  the  motion  of  the  fluid  in  a  quiescent  cylinder. 

Cob.  6.  Therefore  if  the  fluid  and  outward  cylinder  are  at  zesi^  and  Ae 
inward  cylinder  revolve  uniformly,  there  will  be  communicated  a  circular 
motion  to  the  fluid,  vh^'^'^'™  T)ropagated  by  d^ees  through  the  whole 
fluid;  and  will  go  on  ^  'veasing,  till  such  time  as  the  several 

parts  of  the  fluid  aoqui  ermined  in  Cor.  4 

Cob.  6.  And  because  n  to  propagate  its  motion  ttill 
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fiurther,  ii8  impulse  will  cany  the  oatmoBt  cylinder  also  aboni  with  ii|  «- 
lesB  the  cylinder  be  yiolently  detained;  and  accelerate  its  motion  tiU  Ae 
periodic  times  of  both  cylinders  become  equal  among  themaelyeL  But  if 
the  outward  cylinder  be  yiolently  detained,  it  will  make  an  effort  to  rdni 
the  motion  of  the  fluid ;  and  unless  the  inward  cylinder  preaerve  that  ■•- 
tion  by  means  of  some  external  force  impressed  thereon,  it  will  make  it 
cease  by  d^recs. 

All  these  things  will  be  found  true  by  msiking  the  experiment  in  deep 
standing  water. 

PROPOSITION  Ln.    THEOREM  XL. 

If  a  solid  sphere,  in  an  uniform  and  infinite  fluid,  revolves  about  an  oxif 
given  in  position  with  an  uniform  motion,  and  the  fluid  be  forced  roud 
by  only  this  impulse  of  the  sphere  ;  and  every  part  of  the  fluid  perm- 
veres  uniformly  in  its  motion;  I  say,  that  the  periodic  times^  tk 
parts  of  the  fluid  are  as  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the  catn 
of  the  sphere. 

Case  1.  Let  AFL  be  a  sphere  tam- 
ing uniformly  about  the  axis  S,  and  let 
the  concentric  circles  BGM,  CHN,  DIOi 
EKP;  &c,  divide  the  fluid  into  innn- 
merable  concentric  orbs  of  the  same 
thickness.  Suppose  those  orbs  to  be 
solid ;  and,  because  the  fluid  is  homo- 
geneous, the  impressions  which  the  con- 
tiguous orbs  make  one  upon  another 
will  be  (by  the  supposition)  as  their 
translations  from  one  another,  and  the 
contiguous  superficies  upon  which  tiie 
impressions  are  made.  If  the  impression  upon  any  orb  be  greater  or  less 
upon  its  concave  than  upon  its  convex  side,  the  more  forcible  impression 
will  prevail,  and  will  either  accelerate  or  retard  the  velocity  of  the  orb,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  directed  with  a  conspiring  or  contrary  motion  to  that  of 
the  orb.  Therefore  that  every  orb  may  persevere  uniformly  in  its  motion, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  impressions  made  upon  both  sides  of  the  orb  should 
be  equal,  and  have  contrary  directions.  Therefore  since  the  impreaaions 
are  as  the  contiguous  superficies,  and  as  their  translations  from  one  another, 
the  translations  will  be  inversely  as  the  superficies,  that  is,  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances  of  the  superficies  from  the  centre.  But  the  differ- 
ences of  the  angular  motions  about  the  axis  are  as  those  translations  applied 
to  the  distances,  or  as  the  translations  directly  and  the  distances  inverselT; 
ihrt  is^  by  compounding  those  ratios,  as  the  cubes  of  the  distances  inven^. 
^Thnefoie  if  upon  the  seireral  parts  of  the  infinite  right  line  SABCDBCl 
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new  and  small  vortex  will  revolye  with  its  globe  abont  the  centre  of  the 
other;  and  in  the  mean  time  its  motion  will  creep  on  farther  and  farthery 
and  by  degrees  be  propagated  in  infinUumy  after  the  manner  of  the  first 
Tortex.  And  for  the  same  reason  that  the  globe  of  the  new  vortex  was 
carried  abont  before  by  the  motion  of  the  other  vortex,  the  globe  of  this 
other  wiU  be  carried  abont  by  the  motion  of  .this  new  vortex,  so  that  the 
two  globes  will  revolve  abont  some  intermediate  point,  and  by  reason  of 
that  circular  motion  mutually  fly  from  each  other,  unless  some  force  re- 
strains them.  Afterward,  if  the  constantly  impressed  forces,  by  which  the 
globes  persevere  in  their  motions,  should  cease,  and  every  thing  be  left  to 
act  according  to  the  laws  of  mechanics,  the  motion  of  the  globes  will  lan- 
guish by  degrees  (for  the  reason  assigned  in  Cor.  3  and  4),  and  the  vortices 
at  last  will  quite  stand  still. 

Coa.  6.  If  several  globes  in  given  places  should  constantly  revolve  with 
determined  velocities  about  axes  given  in  position,  there  would  arise  from 
them  as  many  vortices  going  on  in  infinitum.  For  upon  the  same  account 
that  any  one  globe  propagates  its  motion  in  infinitum^  each  globe  apart 
will  propagate  its  own  motion  in  infinitum  also ;  so  that  every  part  of  the 
infinite  fluid  will  be  agitated  with  a  motion  resulting  from  the  actions  of 
all  the  globes.  Therefore  the  vortices  will  not  be  confined  by  any  certain 
limits,  but  by  degrees  run  mutually  into  each  other ;  and  by  the  mutual 
actions  of  the  vortices  on  each  other,  the  globes  will  be  perpetually  moved 
from  their  places,  as  was  shewn  in  the  last  Corollary ;  neither  can  they 
possibly  keep  any  certain  position  among  themselves,  unless  some  force  re* 
strains  them.  But  if  those  forces,  which  are  constantly  impressed  upon 
the  globes  to  continue  these  motions,  should  ceaise^  the  matter  (for  the  rea- 
son assigned  in  Cor.  3  and  4)  will  gradually  stop,  and  cease  to  move  in 
vortices. 

Cor.  7.  K  a  similar  fluid  be  inclosed  in  a  spherical  vessel,  and,  by  the 
uniform  rotation  of  a  globe  in  its  centre,  is  driven  round  in  a  vortex ;  and 
the  globe  and  vessel  revolve  the  same  way  about  the  same  axis,  and  their 
periodical  times  be  as  the  squares  of  the  semi-diameters ;  the  parts  of  the 
fluid  will  not  go  on  in  their  motions  without  acceleration  or  retardation, 
till  their  periodical  times  are  as  the  squares  of  their  distances  from 
the  centre  of  the  vortex.  No  constitution  of  a  vortex  can  be  permanent 
but  this. 

Cor.  8.  K  the  vessel,  the  inclosed  fluid,  and  the  globe,  retain  this  mo- 
tion, and  revolve  besides  with  a  commoni  angular  motion  about  any  given 
axis,  because  the  mutual  attrition  of  the  parts  of  the  fluid  is  not  changed 
by  this  motion,  the  motions  of  the  parts  among  each  other  will  not  be 
changed ;  for  the  translations  of  the  parts  among  themselves  depend  upon 
this  attrition.    Any  part  will  persevere  in  that  motion  in  which  its  attri- 
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will  renudn  the  same  also ;  that  ig,  the  proportioa  of  the  motioiis  ud  tk 
periodic  times.  Q.RD.  Bat  now  as  the  ciioular  motion,  and  the  oentn- 
f agal  force  thence  arising,  is  greater  at  the  ecliptic  than  at  the  polea^  then 
must  be  some  cause  operating  to  retain  the  several  particles  in  their  cixda; 
otherwise  the  matter  that  is  at  the  ecliptic  will  always  recede  from  tk 
centre,  and  come  ronnd  about  to  the  poles  by  the  outside  of  the  Toite^ 
and  from  thence  return  by  the  axis  to  the  ecliptic  with  a  perpetual  cirai- 
lation. 

Con.  I.  Hence  the  angular  motions  of  the  parts  of  the  floid  about  One 
axis  of  the  globe  are  reciprocally  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the 
centre  of  the  globe,  and  the  absolute  velocities  are  reciprocally  as  the  sum 
squares  applied  to  the  distances  from  the  axis. 

Cob.  2.  If  a  globe  revolve  with  a  uniform  motion  about  an  axis  of  ft 
given  position  in  a  similar  and  infinite  quiescent  fluid  with  an  unifoim 
motion,  it  will  communicate  a  whirling  motion  to  the  fluid  like  that  of  ft 
vortex,  and  that  motion  will  by  d^ees  be  propagated  onward  in  infiniium  ; 
and  this  motion  will  be  increased  continually  in  every  part  of  the  fluid,  till 
the  periodical  times  of  the  several  parts  become  as  the  squares  of  the  dii- 
tanoGS  from  the  centre  of  the  globe. 

CoR.  3.  Because  the  inward  parts  of  the  vortex  are  by  reason  of  tbeir 
greater  velocity  continually  pressing  upon  ind  driving  forward  the  exterail 
parts,  and  by  that  action  are  perpetually  communicating  motion  to  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  those  exterior  parts  communicate  the  same  quantitj 
of  motion  to  those  that  lie  still  beyond  them,  and  by  this  action  preserve 
the  quantity  of  their  motion  continually  unchanged,  it  is  plain  that  the 
motion  is  perpetually  transferred  from  die  centre  to  the  circumference  of 
the  vortex,  till  it  is  quite  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  boundless  extent  of 
that  circumference.  The  matter  between  any  two  spherical  superficies 
conccntrical  to  the  vortex  will  never  be  accelerated;  because  that^ matter 
will  be  always  transferring  the  motion  it  receives  from  the  matter  nearer 
the  centre  to  that  matter  which  lies  nearer  the  circumference. 

CoR.  4.  Therefore,  in  order  to  continue  a  vortex  in  the  same  state  of 
motion,  some  active  principle  is  required  from  which  the  globe  may  receiie 
continually  the  same  quantity  of  motion  which  it  is  always  communicating 
to  the  matter  of  the  vortex.  Without  such  a  principle  it  will  undoubtedly 
come  to  pass  that  the  globe  and  the  inward  parts  of  the  vortex,  being  al- 
ways propagating  their  motion  to  the  outward  parts,  and  not  receiving  any 
new  motion,  will  gradually  move  slower  and  slower,  and  at  last  be  carried 
round  no  longer. 

Coiu  5.  If  another  globe  should  be  swimming  in  the  same  vortex  at  a 
certain  distance  from  its  coitre^  and  in  the  mean  time  by  some  force  revolve 
oonstantly  ahout  an  axis  of  a  given  inclination,  the  motion  of  this  globe 

ill  drive  the  fluid  round  after  the  manner  of  a  vortex;  and  at  first  this 
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new  and  small  vortex  will  revolve  with  its  globe  abont  the  centre  of  the 
other ;  and  in  the  mean  time  its  motion  will  creep  on  farther  and  farthery 
•and  by  degrees  be  propagated  in  infinitum,  after  the  manner  of  the  first 
vortex.  And  for  the  same  reason  that  the  globe  of  the  new  vortex  was 
carried  about  before  by  the  motion  of  the  other  vortex,  the  globe  of  this 
other  will  be  carried  about  by  the  motion  of  .this  new  vortex,  so  that  the 
two  globes  will  revolve  about  some  intermediate  point,  and  by  reason  of 
that  circular  motion  mutually  fly  from  each  other,  unless  some  force  re- 
strains them.  Afterward,  if  the  constantly  impressed  forces,  by  which  the 
globes  persevere  in  their  motions,  should  cease,  and  every  thing  be  left  to 
act  according  to  the  laws  of  mechanics,  the  motion  of  the  globes  will  lan- 
guish by  degrees  (for  the  reason  assigned  in  Cor.  3  and  4),  and  the  vortices 
at  last  will  quite  stand  still. 

Coa.  6.  If  several  globes  in  given  places  should  constantly  revolve  with 
determined  velocities  about  axes  given  in  position,  there  would  arise  &om 
them  as  many  vortices  going  on  in  infinitum.  For  upon  the  same  account 
that  any  one  globe  propagates  its  motion  in  infinitum,  each  globe  apart 
will  propagate  its  own  motion  in  infinitum  also ;  so  that  every  part  of  the 
infinite  fluid  will  be  agitated  with  a  motion  resulting  from  the  actions  of 
all  the  globes.  Therefore  the  vortices  will  not  be  confined  by  any  certain 
limits,  but  by  degrees  run  mutually  into  each  other ;  and  by  the  mutual 
actions  of  the  vortices  on  each  other,  the  globes  will  be  perpetually  moved 
from  their  places,  as  was  shewn  in  the  last  Corollary ;  neither  can  they 
possibly  keep  any  certain  position  among  themselves,  unless  some  force  re« 
strains  them.  But  if  those  forces,  which  are  constantly  impressed  upon 
the  globes  to  continue  these  motions,  should  cease^  the  matter  (for  the  rea- 
son assigned  in  Cor.  3  and  4)  will  gradually  stop,  and  cease  to  move  in 
vortices. 

Cor.  7.  If  a  similar  fluid  be  inclosed  in  a  spherical  vessel,  and,  by  the 
uniform  rotation  of  a  globe  in  its  centre,  is  driven  round  in  a  vortex ;  and 
the  globe  and  vessel  revolve  the  same  way  about  the  same  axis,  and  their 
periodical  times  be  as  the  squares  of  the  semi-diameters;  the  parts  of  the 
fluid  will  not  go  on  in  their  motions  without  acceleration  or  retardation, 
till  their  periodical  times  are  as  the  squares  of  their  distances  from 
the  centre  of  the  vortex.  No  constitution  of  a  vortex  can  be  permanent 
but  this. 

Cor.  8.  K  the  vessel,  the  inclosed  fluid,  and  the  globe,  retain  this  mo- 
tion, and  revolve  besides  with  a  comment  angular  motion  about  any  given 
axis,  because  the  mutual  attrition  of  the  parts  of  the  fluid  is  not  changed 
by  this  motion,  the  motions  of  the  parts  among  each  other  will  not  be 
changed ;  for  the  translations  of  the  parts  among  themselves  depend  upon 
this  attrition.    Any  part  will  persevere  in  that  motion  in  which  its  attri- 
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iion  on  one  ade  retards  it  jost  as  mnoh  as  iti  ftttrition  on  liie 
aooaleratesit 

Coiu  9.  Thorefore  if  the  yeasel  be  qniesoenti  and  the  motion  of  tti 
globe  be  gi^en,  the  motion  of  the  fluid  will  be  giren.  For  oonoeiTO  a  pbai 
to  paas  through  the  axis  of  the  globe,  and  to  rerolye  with  a  oontrary  Bfr> 
tion;  and  suppose  the  sum  of  the  timeof  this  resolution  and  of  the  refoh- 
tion  of  the  globe  to  be  to  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  the  globe  « tk 
square  of  the  semi-diameter  of  theyeseel  to  the  square  of  the  semi-diaaHiT 
of  the  globe;  and  the  periodic  times  of  the  parts  of  the  fluid  in  rmgtdd 
this  plane  will  be  as  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the  centre  of  tti 
globe. 

Cob.  10.  Therefore  if  the  vessel  move  about  the  same  azia  with  the  gkh^ 
or  with  a  given  velocity  about  a  different  one,  the  motion  of  the  fluid  will 
be  giveo.  For  if  from  the  whole  system  we  l^ke  away  the  angular  mote 
of  the  veaseli  all  the  motions  will  remain  the  same  among  themsdm  ii 
before^  by  Cor.  8,  and  those  motions  will  be  given  by  Cor.  9. 

Cob.  11.  If  the  vessel  and  the  fluid  are  quiescent,  and  the  globe  revoim 
with  an  uniform  motion,  that  motion  will  be  propagated  by  degrees  thioiigh 
the  whole  fluid  to  the  vessel,  and  the  veseel  will  be  carried  round  bj  i^ 
unless  violently  detained ;  and  the  fluid  and  the  vessel  will  be  continually 
accelerated  till  their  periodic  times  become  equal  to  the  periodic  times  rf 
the  globe.  If  the  vessel  be  either  withheld  by  some  force,  or  revolve  with 
any  constant  and  uniform  motion,  the  medium  will  come  by  little  and 
little  to  the  state  of  motion  defined  in  Cor.  8,  9, 10,  nor  will  it  ever  pem* 
vere  in  any  other  state.  But  if  then  the  forces,  by  which  the  globe  and 
vessel  revolve  with  certain  motions,  should  cease^  and  the  whole  system  be 
left  to  act  according  to  the  mechanical  laws,  the  vessel  and  globe^  by  meaos 
of  the  intervening  fluid,  will  act  upon  each  other,  and  will  contmue  to 
propagate  their  motions  through  the  fluid  to  each  other,  till  their  periodie 
times  become  equal  among  themselves,  and  the  whole  system  revolves  to- 
gether like  one  solid  body. 

SCHOLIUM. 
In  all  these  reasonings  I  suppose  the  fluid  to  consist  of  matter  of  unifonn 
density  and  fluidity ;  I  mean,  that  the  fluid  is  such,  that  a  globe  placed 
any  where  therein  may  propagate  with  the  same  motion  of  its  own,  at  dis- 
tances from  itself  continually  equal,  similar  and  equal  motions  in  the  fluid 
in  the  same  interval  of  time,  llie  matter  by  its  circular  motion  endeavours 
to  recede  from  the  axis  of  the  vortex,  and  therefore  presses  all  the  matter 
that  lies  beyond.  This  pressure  makes  the  attrition  greater,  and  the 
Separation  of  the  parts  more  difficult;  and  by  consequence  diminishes 
the  fluidity  of  the  matter.  Again ;  if  the  parts  of  the  fluid  are  in  any  one 
place  denser  or  larger  than  in  the  others,  the  fluidity  wUl  be  le»  in  that 
ni$ct,  because  there  ace  fewer  su^^ecfioies  where  the  i^arts  can  be  fipvalid 
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ikom  each  other.  In  these  cases  I  suppose  the  defeet  of  the  fluidity  to  be 
•applied  by  the  smoothness  or  softness  of  the  parts,  or  some  other  eondi- 
tiou ;  otherwise  the  matter  where  it  is  less  fluid  will  cohere  more,  and  be 
more  sluggish,  and  therefore  will  receive  the  motion  more  slowly,  and  pro- 
pagate it  farther  than  agrees  with  the  ratio  above  assigned.  If  the  vessel 
be  not  spherical,  the  particles  will  move  in  lines  not  circular,  but  answer- 
ing to  the  figure  of  the  vessel ;  and  the  periodic  times  will  be  nearly  as  the 
squares  of  the  mean  distances  from  the  centre.  In  the  parts  between  the 
eentre  and  the  circumference  the  motions  will  be  slower  where  the  spaces 
are  wide,  and  swifter  where  narrow ;  but  yet  the  particles  will  not  tend  to  the 
curcumference  at  all  the  more  for  their  greater  swiftness ;  for  they  then 
describe  mtcs  of  less  curvity,  and  the  conatus  of  receding  from  the  centre  is 
as  much  diminished  by  the  diminution  of  this  curvature  as  it  is  augment- 
ed by  the  increase  of  the  velocity.  As  they  go  out  of  narrow  into  wide 
spaces,  they  recede  a  little  farther  from  the  centre,  but  in  doing  so  are  re- 
tarded ;  and  when  they  come  out  of  wide  into  narrow  spaces,  they  are  again 
aooelerated ;  and  so  each  particle  is  retarded  and  accelerated  by  turns  for 
ever.  These  things  will  come  to  pass  in  a  rigid  vessel ;  for  the  state  of 
vortices  in  an  infinite  fluid  is  known  by  Cor.  6  of  this  Proposition. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  this  Proposition  to  investigate  the  properties  of 
Tortices,  that  I  might  find  whether  the  celestial  phaBuomenacan  be  explain- 
ed by  them ;  for  the  phaBuomenon  is  this,  that  the  periodic  times  of  the 
planets  revolving  about  Jupiter  are  in  the  sesquiplicate  ratio  of  their  dis- 
tances from  Jupiter's  centre ;  and  the  same  rule  obtains  also  among  the 
planets  that  revolve  about  the  sun.  And  these  rules  obtain  also  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  as  far  as  has  been  yet  discovered  by  astronomical  obser- 
tion.  Therefore  if  those  planets  are  carried  round  in  vortices  revolving 
about  Jupiter  and  the  sun,  the  vortices  must  revolve  according  to  that 
law.  But  here  we  found  the  periodic  times  of  the  parts  of  the  vortex  to 
be  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distances  from  the  centre  of  motion;  and 
this  ratio  cannot  be  diminished  and  reduced  to  the  sesquiplicate,  unless 
either  the  matter  of  the  vortex  be  more  fluid  the  farther  it  is  from  the  cen- 
tre, or  the  resistance  arising  from  the  want  of  lubricity  in  the  parts  of  the 
fluid  should,  as  the  velocity  with  which  the  parts  of  the  fluid  are  separated 
goes  on  increasing,  be  augmented  with  it  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  in 
which  the  velocity  increases.  But  neither  of  these  suppositions  seem  rea- 
sonable. The  more  gross  and  less  fluid  parts  will  tend  to  the  circumfer- 
ence^ unless  they  are  heavy  towards  the  centrOi  And  though,  for  the  sake 
of  demonstration,  I  proposed,  at  the  beginning  of  this  Section,  an  Hypoth- 
esis that  the  resistance  is  proportional  to  thr  evertheless,  it  is  in 
truth  probable  that  the  resistance  is  in  s  kt  of  the  velo- 
dty ;  which  granted,  the  periodio  Iup'"  vtex  ?rill  be 
in  a  greater  than  the  dm  ecntreii  Ifi 
I  thinlr  ^i^^« 
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to  a  certain  limit,  then  again  swifter  near  the  cirenmferenoe^  certainly 
neither  the  sesquiplicate,  nor  any  other  certain  and  determinate  ratio,  en 
obtain  in  them.  Let  philodophers  then  see  how  that  phsnomenon  of  As 
seBquiplicate  ratio  can  be  accounted  for  by  vortices. 

PROPOSITIOxX  LIIL    THEOREM  XLL 
Bodies  carried  about  in  a  vortex,  and  returning  in  the  same  ori,  art  ^ 

the  sanie  density  with  the  vortex,  and  are  moved  according  to  tk 

same  law  with  the  parts  of  the  vortex,  as  to  velocity  (End  direction  ^ 

motion. 

For  if  any  small  part  of  the  vortex,  whose  particles  or  physical  pointi 
preserve  a  given  situation  among  each  other,  be  supposed  to  be  oongeslcd, 
this  particle  will  move  according  to  the  same  law  as  befo/e,  since  no  change 
is  made  either  in  its  density,  vis  insita,  or  figure.  And  again ;  if  a  congeiMi 
or  solid  part  of  the  vortex  be  of  the  same  density  with  the  rest  of  the  vorte^ 
and  be  resolved  into  a  fluid,  this  will  move  according  to  the  same  law  u 
before,  except  in  so  far  as  its  particles,  now  become  fluid,  may  be  moied 
among  themselves.  Neglect,  therefore,  the  motion  of  the  particles  amoi^ 
themselves  as  not  at  all  concerning  the  progressive  motion  of  the  whole,  and 
the  motion  of  the  whole  will  be  the  same  as  before.  But  this  motion  will  be 
the  same  with  the  motion  of  other  parts  of  the  vortex  at  equal  distances 
from  the  centre ;  because  the  solid,  now  resolved  into  a  fluid,  is  become 
perfectly  like  to  the  other  parts  of  the  vortex.  Therefore  a  solid,  if  it  be 
of  the  same  density  with  the  matter  of  the  vortex,  will  move  with  thesame 
motion  as  the  parts  thereof,  being  relatively  at  rest  in  the  matter  that  sur- 
rounds it.  If  it  be  more  dense,  it  will  endeavour  more  than  before  to  re- 
cede from  the  centre ;  and  therefore  overcoming  that  force  of  the  vortei, 
by  which,  being,  as  it  were,  kept  in  equilibrio,  it  was  retained  in  its  orbit, 
it  will  recede  from  the  centre,  and  in  its  revolution  describe  a  spiral,  re- 
turning no  longer  into  the  same  orbit  And,  by  the  same  argument,  if  it 
be  more  rare,  it  will  approach  to  the  centre.  Therefore  it  can  never  con- 
tinually go  round  in  the  same  orbit,  unless  it  be  of  the  same  density  with 
the  fluid.  But  we  have  shewn  in  that  case  that  it  would  revolve  accord- 
ing to  the  same  law  with  those  parts  of  the  fluid  that  are  at  the  same  or 
equal  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  vortex. 

Cor.  1.  Therefore  a  solid  revolving  in  a  vortex,  and  continually  going 
round  in  the  same  orbit,  is  relatively  quiescent  in  the  fluid  that  carries  it 

CoR.  2.  And  if  the  vortex  be  of  an  uniform  density,  the  same  body  may 
revolve  at  any  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  vortex. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  planets  are  not  carried  round  in  corporeal 
vortices;  for,  according  to  the  Copernican  hypothesis,  the  planets  going 
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'    mnidihe  aim  rerolye  in  ellipses,  haTiiig  the  son  in  their  common  focus ; 

I    and  by  radii  drawn  to  the  sun  describe 

1    iflraas  proportional  to  the  times.    Bat 

'  now  the  parts  of  a  vortex  can  neyer  re- 
Tolve  with  such  a  motion.  Let  AD, 
BE,  CF,  represent  three  orbits  describ- 

[  «d  abont  the  snn  S,  of  which  let  the 
utmost  circle  CF  be  concentric  to  the 

'  ion ;  and  let  the  aphelia  of  the  two  in- 
aormost  be  A,  B ;  and  their  perihelia 
H,  K  Therefore  a  body  revolying  in 
the  orb  CF,  describing,  by  a  radius 
irawn  to  the  sun,  areas  proportional  to 
the  times,  will  move  with  an  uniform  motion.  And,  according  to  the  laws 
ef  astronomy,  the  body  revolying  in  the  orb  BE  will  move  slower  in  its 
aphelion  B,  and  swifter  in  its  perihelion  E ;  whereas,  according  to  the 
laws  of  medianics,  the  matter  of  the  vortex  ought  to  move  more  swiftly  in 
•  the  narrow  space  between  A  and  C  than  in  the  wide  space  between  D  and 
F ;  that  is^  more  swiftly  in  the  aphelion  than  in  the  perihelion.  Now  these 
two  conclusions  contradict  each  other.  So  at  the  banning  of  th6  sign  of 
Yirgo,  where  the  aphelion  of  Mars  is  at  present,  the  distance  between  the 
orbits  of  Mars  and  Tenus  is  to  the  distance  between  the  same  orbits,  at  the 

i  beginning  of  the  sign  of  Pisces,  as  about  3  to  2 ;  and  therefore  the  matter 
of  the  vortex  between  those  orbits  ought  to  be  swifter  at  the  banning  of 
Pisces  than  at  the  banning  of  Virgo  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2 ;  for  the  nar- 
rower the  space  is  through  which  the  same  quantity  of  matter  passes  in  the 
same  time  of  one  revolution,  the  greater  will  be  the  velocity  with  which  it 
passes  through  it  Therefore  if  the  earth  being  relatively  at  rest  in  this 
celestial  matter  should  be  carried  round  by  it,  and  revolve  together  with  it 
about  the  sun,  the  velocity  of  the  earth  at  the  banning  of  Pisces 
would  be  to  its  velocity  at  the  banning  of  Yirgo  in  a  sesquialteral  ratio. 
Therefore  the  sun's  apparent  diurnal  motion  at  the  beginning  of  Virgo 
ought  to  be  above  70  minutes,  and  at  the  banning  of  Pisces  less  than  4S 
minutes;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  that  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  is 
really  greater  at  the  beginning  of  Pisces  than  at  the  banning  of  Virgo, 
as  experience  testifies ;  and  therefore  the  earth  is  swifter  at  the  beginning 
of  Virgo  than  at  the  beginning  of  Pisces ;  so  that  the  hypothesis  of  vor- 
tices is  utterly  irreconcileable  with  astronomical  phaenomena^  and  rather 
serves  to  perplex  than  oj^lain  the  heavenly  motions.  How  these  mo- 
tions are  performed  ir  without  vortices,  may  be  understood 
by  the  first  Book;  and  ^y  treat  of  it  in  the  following 
Book. 


BOOKIII. 


BOOK  III. 


r  the  preceding  Books  I  have  laid  down  the  prmciples  of  philosophy; 
ciples  not  philosophical,  bat  mathematical ;  such,  to  wit,  as  we  may 
1  our  reasonings  upon  in  philosophical  inquiries.  These  principles  are 
laws  and  conditions  of  certain  motions,  and  powers  or  forces,  which 
3y  have  respect  to  philosophy ;  but,  lest  they  should  have  appeared  of 
iselyes  dry  and  barren,  I  have  illustrated  them  here  and  there  with 
s  philosophical  scholiums,  giving  an  account  of  such  things  as  are  of 
)  general  nature,  and  which  philosophy  seems  chiefly  to  be  founded  on ; 
as  the  density  and  the  resistance  of  bodies,  spaces  void  of  all  bodies, 
the  motion  of  light  and  sounds,  jit  remains  that,  from  the  same  prin- 
8, 1  now  demonstrate  the  frame  of  the  System  of  the  World.  Upon 
subject  I  had,  indeed,  composed  the  third  Book  in  a  popular  method, 
it  might  be  read  by  many ;  but  afterward,  considering  that  such  as 
not  suiSciently  entered  into  the  principles  could  not  easily  discern  the 
Lgth  of  the  consequences,  nor  lay  aside  the  prejudices  to  which  they  had 
many  years  accustomed,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  disputes  which  might 
dsed  upon  such  accounts,  I  chose  to  reduce  the  substance  of  this  Book 
the  form  of  Propositions  (in  the  mathematical  way),  which  should  be 
by  those  only  who  had  first  made  themselves  masters  of  the  principles 
^lished  in  the  preceding  Books :  not  that  I  would  advise  any  one  to  the 
Lous  study  of  every  Proposition  of  those  Books ;  for  they  abound  with 
as  might  cost  too  much  time,  eymi  to  readers  of  good  mathematical 
ling.  It  is  enough  if  one  carefully  reads  the  Definitions,  the  Laws  of 
on,  and  the  first  three  Sections  of  the  first  Book.  He  may  then  pass 
>  this  Book,  and  consult  such  of  the  remaining  Propositions  of  the 
two  Books,  as  the  references  in  this,  and  his  occasions^  shall  require. 
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RULES  OF  REASONING  IN  PHILOSOPHY. 


RULE  L 

We  are  toadmii  no  more  causes  ofnahwal  thing's  than  suchasmtkA 
true  and  sufficient  to  explain  their  appearances. 

To  this  purpose  the  philosophers  say  that  Nature  does  nothing  iaTU^ 
and  more  is  in  vain  when  less  will  serve ;  for  Nature  is  pleuei  witkU' 
plicity,  and  affects  not  the  pomp  of  superflnons  cauaes. 

RULE  EL 

There/ore  to  the  same  natural  effects  we  must^  as  far  as  possiUe^aMsif^ 

the  same  causes. 
As  to  respiration  in  a  man  and  in  a  heast;  the  descent  of  stones  in  Bmft 
and  in  America;  the  light  of  oar  cnlinary  fire  and  of  the  son;  thenttn* 
tion  of  light  in  the  earth,  and  in  the  planets. 

RULE  HL 

The  qualities  of  bodies,  which  admit  neither  intension  nor  remissim  tf 
degrees,  and  which  are  found  to  belong  to  all  bodies  within  the  rwA 
of  our  experiments,  are  to  be  esteemed  the  universal  qualities  ofd 
bodies  whatsoever. 

For  since  the  qualities  of  bodies  are  only  known  to  us  by  experiment  le 
are  to  hold  for  universal  all  such  as  universally  agree  with  ezperimcnii; 
and  such  as  are  not  liable  to  diminution  can  never  be  quite  taken  aw»j. 
We  are  certainly  not  to  relinquish  ike  evidence  of  experiments  for  the  sike 
of  dreams  and  vain  fictions  of  our  own  devising;  nor  are  we  to  recede  from 
the  analogy  of  Nature,  which  uses  to  be  simple,  and  always  .consonant  to 
itself.  We  no  other  way  know  the  extension  of  bodies  than  by  our  senses, 
nor  do  these  reach  it  in  all  bodies ;  but  because  we  perceive  extension  in 
all  that  are  sensible,  therefore  we  ascribe  it  universally  to  all  others  abo. 
That  abundance  of  bodies  are  hard,  we  learn  by  experience ;  and  because 
the  hardness  of  the  whole  arises  from  the  hardness  of  the  parts,  we  therefore 
justly  infer  the  hardness  of  the  undivided  particles  not  only  of  the  bodies 
we  feel  but  of  all  others.  That  all  bodies  are. impenetrable,  we  gather  not 
from  reason,  but  from  sensation.  The  bodies  which  we  handle  we  find  im- 
penetrable, and  thence  conclude  impenetrability  to  be  an  universal  propertj 
of  all  bodies  whatsoever.  That  all  bodies  are  moveable,  and  endowed  with 
certain  powers  (which  we  call  the  vires  inertice)  of  persevering  in  their  mo- 
tiotti  or  in  their  rest,  we  only  infer  from  the  like  properties  ofaiemd  in  the   j 
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bodies  which  we  have  seen.  The  extension,  hardness,  impenetrability,  mo- 
bility, and  vis  inertuB  of  the  whole,  result  from  the  extension,  hardness, 
impenetrability,  mobility,  and  vires  inertuB  of  the  parts;  and  thence  we 
oonclude  the  least  partides  of  aH  bodies  to  be  also  all  extended,  and  hard, 
and  impenetrable,  and  moveable,  and  endowed  with  their  proper  vires  inertuB. 
And  this  is  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy.  Moreover,  that  the  divided 
bat  contiguous  particles  of  bodies  may  be  separated  from  one  another,  is 
matter  of  observation ;  and,  in  the  particles  that  remain  undivided,  our 
minds  are  able  to  distinguish  yet  lesser  parts,  as  is  mathematically  demon- 
atrated.  But  whether  the  parts  so  distinguished,  and  not  yet  divided,  may, 
Tgr  the  powers  of  Nature,  be  actually  divided  and  separated  from  one  an- 
other, we  cannot  certainly  determine.  Yet,  had  we  the  proof  of  but  one 
experiment  that  any  undivided  particle,  in  breaking  a  hard  and  solid  body. 
Buffered  a  division,  we  might  by  virtue  of  this  rule  conclude  that  the  un- 
Sivided  as  well  as  the  divided  particles  may  be  divided  and  actually  sep- 
arated to  infinity. 

Lastly,  if  it  universally  appears,  by  experiments  and  astronomical  obser- 
Tations,  that  all  bodies  about  the  earth  gravitate  towards  the  earth,  and 
that  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  which  they  severally  contain ; 
that  the  moon  likewise,  according  to  the  quantity  of  its  matter,  gravitates 
towards  the  earth ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  our  sea  gravitates  towards  the 
moon;  and  all  the  planets  mutually  one  towards  another;  and  the  comets 
in  like  manner  towards  the  son ;  we  musl^  in  consequence  of  this  rule,  uni- 
Tersally  allow  that  all  bodies  whatsoever  are  endowed  with  a  principle  of 
mutual  gravitation.  For  the  argument  from  the  appearances  concludes  witfi 
more  force  for  the  universal  gravitation  of  all  bodies  than  for  their  impen- 
jatrahility ;  of  which,  among  those  in  the  celestial  regions,  we  have  no  ex- 
periments, nor  any  manner  of  observation.  Not  that  I  affirm  gravity  to  be 
flountial  to  bodies :  by  their  vis  insUa  I  mean  nothing  but  their  vis  inertitB. 
This  is  immutable.  Their  gravity  is  diminished  as  they  recede  from  the 
.aartL 

RULE  IV. 

Jh  experimental  philosophy  we  are  to  look  upon  propositions  collected  by 
general  induction  from  phcenomena  as  accurcUdy  or  very  nearly  true, 
notwithstanding  any  contrary  hypotheses  thai  may  be  imagined^  till 
Much  time  as  other  phienomena  occur^bywhich  they  may  either  bemade 
fnore  acctirate,  or  liable  to  exceptions. 
This  rule  we  must  follow,  that  the  argument  of  induction  may  not  be 

evaded  by  hypotheses. 

/  25 
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PHiENOMENON  L 


That  the  circiunjovial  plamtSj  by  radii  drawn  to  Jupiter's  centre,  it 
scribe  areas  proportional  to  tfie  times  of  description ;  and  that  Mr 
periodic  times,  t/ie  fixed  stars  being  at  rest,  are  in  the  sesquiplksU 
proportion  of  tlieir  distances  from  its  centre. 

This  we  know  from  astronomical  obsen'ations.  For  the  orbits  of  these 
planets  differ  but  insensibly  from  circles  concentric  to  Jupiter ;  and  their 
motions  in  those  circles  are  found  to  be  uniform.  And  all  astronomos 
agree  that  their  periodic  times  are  in  the  sesquiplicate  proportion  of  the 
semi-diameters  of  their  orbits;  and  so  it  manifestly  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing table. 

The  periodic  tiines  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 

1^.  \SK  27'.  31".    ^.  13^.  13'  42".    7\  Z\  42'  36".     16^.  l&.  32'  V. 

Tlie  distances  of  the  satellites  from  Jupiter's  centre. 


From  the  observations  of 

Borelli 

Townly  by  the  Microm.     .     .     . 
Cassini  by  the  Telescope    .     .     . 
Cassini  by  the  eclip.  of  the  satel.  . 

1      1    2 

9 

4 

51 
5,52 
5 
51 

81 
8,78 
8 
9 

14 

13,47 
13 
14f| 

241       1 
24,72 
23 
25t\ 

semi^iameter  of 
Jupiter. 

From  the  periodic  times           j 5,667 

9,017 

14,384 

25,299 

Mr.  Pound  has  determined,  by  the  help  of  excellent  micrometers,  the 
diameters  of  Jupiter  and  the  elongation  of  its  satellites  after  the  following 
manner.  The  greatest  heliocentric  elongation  of  the  fourth  satellite  from 
Jupiter's  centre  was  taken  with  a  micrometer  in  a  15  feet  telescope,  and  at 
the  mean  distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  earth  was  found  about  8'  16".  The 
elongation  of  the  third  satellite  was  taken  with  a  micrometer  in  a  telescope 
of  123  feet,  and  at  the  same  distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  earth  was  fooDd 
i'  42".  The  greatest  elongations  of  the  other  satellites,  at  the  same  dis- 
tance of  Jupiter  from  the  earth,  are  found  from  the  periodic  times  to  be  2* 
66"  47"',  and  V  51"  6"'. 

The  diameter  of  Jupiter  taken  with  the  micrometer  in  a  123  feet  tele- 
scope several  times,  and  reduced  to  Jupiter's  mean  distance  from  the  earth, 
proved  always  less  than  40",  never  less  than  38",  generally  39".  This  di- 
ameter in  shorter  telescopes  is  40",  or  41" ;  for  Jupiter's  light  is  a  httle 
dilated  by  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  rays,  and  this  dilatation  bears 
ft  leas  ratio  to  the  diameter  of  Jupiter  in  the  longer  and  more  perfect  tele- 
£flCopcs  tlian  in  those  which  arc  shorter  and  less  perfect.     The  times  ia 
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which  two  satellites,  the  first  and  the  third,  passed  oyer  Jupiter's  body,  were 
ohsenred,  from  the  beginning  of  the  ingress  to  the  beginning  of  the  egresB^ 
and  from  the  complete  ingress  to  the  complete  egress,  with  the  long  tele- 
scope. And  from  the  transit  of  the  first  satellite,  the  diameter  of  Jupiter 
at  its  mean  distance  from  the  earth  came  forth  37}'',  and  from  the  transit 
of  the  third  371".  There  was  observed  also  the  time  in  which  the  sAdow 
of  the  first  satellite  passed  over  Jupiter's  body,  and  thence  the  diameter  of 
Jupiter  at  its  mean  distance  from  the  earth  came  out  about  37".  Let  ns 
suppose  its  diameter  to  be  37}''  very  nearly,  and  then  the  greatest  elongar 
tions  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  satellite  will  "be  respectively 
equal  to  5,965,  9,494,  15,141,  and  26,63  semi-diameters  of  Jupiter. 

PHENOMENON  IL 

T^at  the  drcumsaturrud  planetSy  by  radii  draion  to  Satum^s  centre,  da- 
scribe  areas  proportional  to  the  times  of  description ;  and  that  their 
periodic  times,  the  fixed  stars  being  at  rest,  are  in  the  sesquiplicaU 
proportion  of  t/ieir  distances  from  its  centre. 
For,  as  Cassi7ii  from  his  own  observations  has  determined,  their  distaie 

C€S  from  Saturn's  centre  and  their  periodic  times  are  as  follow. 

The  periodic  times  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn, 
V.  21»».  18'  27".    2^.  17\  41'  22".    4^.  12^  26'  12".     16^.  2».  41'  14''. 

79^.  7^.  48'  00". 

The  distances  of  the  satdlitesfrom  Satum^s  centre,  in  semirdiamekrs  of 

its  ring. 

lYom  observations 1^|.         2}.         3|.         8.        24 

From  the  periodic  times  .  .  .  1,93.  2,47.  3,45.  8.  23,35. 
l^he  greatest  elongation  of  the  fourth  satellite  from  Saturn's  centre  is 
commonly  determined  from  the  observations  to  be  eight  of  those  semi- 
diameters  very  nearly.  But  the  greatest  elongation  of  this  satellite  from 
Saturn's  centre,  when  taken  with  an  excellent  micrometer  in  Mr.  Huygetis^ 
telescope  of  123  feet,  appeared  to  be  eight  semi-diameters  and  j\  of  a  semi- 
diameter.  And  from  this  observation  and  the  periodic  times  the  distances 
of  the  satellites  from  Saturn's  centre  in  semi-diameters  of  the  ring  are  2,L 
2,69.  3,75.  8,7.  and  25,35.  The  diameter  of  Saturn  observed  in  the  same 
telescope  was  found  to  be  to  the  diameter  of  the  ring  as  3  to  7 ;  and  the 
diameter  of  the  ring.  May  28-29,  1719,  was  found  to  be  43" ;  and  thence 
the  diameter  of  the  ring  when  Saturn  is  at  its  mean  distance  from  the 
earth  is  42",  and  tI|^lM|ter  of  Saturn  IS".  These  things  appear  so  in 
very  long  and  ease"*  «,  because  in  such  telescopes  the  apparent 

magnitudes  of  the  J  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  dilata- 

tion of  light  in  the  ^se  bodies  than  in  shorter  telescopes. 
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If  we,  then,  reject  all  the  spuriotia  light,  the  diameter  of  Saitern  will  not 
amount  to  more  than  16". 

PHENOMENON  IIL 

TTu^  the  Jive  primary  planets,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mara,  JtqnieTj  mi  Satr 
urn,  with  their  several  orbits,  enawnpass  the  sun. 
That  Mercury  and  Tenns  revolye  about  the  son,  is  evidoit  firma  lliar 
moon-like  appearances.  When  they  shine  out  with  a  full  face^  they  iR^ii 
respect  of  us,  beyond  or  above  the  sun ,-  when  they  appear  half  foil,  tiii; 
are  about  the  same  height  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  son;  when  hood, 
they  are  below  or  between  us  and  the  sun ;  and  they  are  sometimcfl^  tdha 
directly  under,  seen  like  spots  traversing  the  sun's  disk.  That  Mais  sio^ 
rounds  the  sun,  is  as  plain  from  its  full  face  when  near  its  conjunction  with 
the  sun,  and  from  the  gibbous  figure  which  it  riiews  in  its  quadratDna 
And  the  same  thing  is  demonstrable  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  from  their  ap- 
pearing full  in  all  situations ;  for  the  shadows  of  their  sateUitee  that  if  peir 
sometimes  upon  their  disks  make  it  plain  that  &e  light  they  shine  widi  is 
not  their  own,  but  borrowed  from  the  sun* 

PHENOMENON  IV. 

J%at  the  fixed  stars  being  at  rest,  the  periodic  times  of  the  five  primanj 
planets,  and  [whether  of  the  sun  about  the  earth,  or)  of  the  earth  oM 
the  sun,  are  in  the  sesquiplicate  proportion  of  their  mean  distaniott 
from  the  sun. 

This  proportion,  first  observed  by  Kepler,  is  now  received  by  all  astron- 
omers ;  for  the  periodic  times  are  the  same,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  oilntB 
are  the  same,  whether  the  sun  revolves  about  the  earth,  or  the  earth  about 
the  sun.  And  as  to  the  measures  of  the  periodic  times,  all  astronomers  are 
agreed  about  them.  But  for  the  dimensions  of  the  orbits,  K^>ler  and  Bd- 
lialdus,  above  all  others,  have  determined  them  from  observations  with  tke 
greatest  accuracy ;  and  the  mean  distances  corresponding  to  the  periodic 
times  differ  but  insensibly  from  those  which  they  have  assigned,  andfor 
the  most  part  fall  in  between  them ;  as  we  may  see  from  the  following  table. 

The  periodic  times  taith  respect  to  the  fixed  stars,  of  the  planets  cLnd  earth 

revolving  about  the  suTi,  in  days  and  decimal  parts  of  a  day. 

h  Hi  S  ?  9 

10769,275.    4332,614.    686,9786.    366,2666.    224,6176.    87,9692. 

The  mean  distances  of  the  planets  and  of  the  earth  from  the  sun. 

^  U  t 

According  to  Kepler 961000.    619650.     162350. 

to  Bullialdus 964198.    622620.    162350. 

^'        to  the  periodic  times      ....  964006.    620096.*   162369. 
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4  ?  ^ 

According  to  Kqpkr 100000.    72400.    38806. 

"  to  Bullialdus •    .    .  100000.    72398.    38586. 

«  to  the  periodic  times 100000.    72333.    38710. 

*  Aa  to  Mercury  and  Venus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  their  distances 
firom  the  sun;  for  they  are  determined  by  the  elongations  of  those  plimets 
fitom  the  sun ;  and  for  the  distances  of  tiie  superior  planets,  all  dispute  is 
out  off  by  the  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  For  by  those  eclipses 
ihe  position  of  the  shadow  which  Jupiter  projects  is  determined ;  whence 
we  have  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  Jupiter.  And  from  its  helio- 
centric and  geocentric  longitudes  compared  together,  we  determine  ite 
distance. 

PHENOMENON  V.   . 

Then  the  primary  planets,  by  radii  drawn  to  the  earth,  describe  areas  no 
wise  proportional  to  the  times;  but  thai  the  areas  which  they  describe 
by  radii  drawn  to  the  sun  are  proportional  to  the  times  of  descrip- 
tion. 

For  to  the  earth  they  appear  sometimes  direct,  sometimes  stationary, 
nay,  and  sometimes  retrograde.  But  from  the  sun  they  are  always  seen 
direct,  and  to  proceed  with  a  motion  nearly  uniform,  that  is  to  say,  a  little 
swifter  in  the  perihelion  and  a  little  slower  in  the  aphelion  distances,  so  as 
to  maintain  an  equality  in  the  description  of  the  areas.  This  a*  noted 
proposition  among  astronomers,  and  particularly  demonstrable  in  Jupiter, 
firom  the  eclipses  of  his  satellites ;  by  the  help  of  which  eclipses,  as  we  hare 
Baid,  the  heliocentric  longitudes  of  that  planet,  and  its  distances  from  the  ^ 
sun,  are  determined. 

PHENOMENON  VL 

That  the  moon,  by  a  raditis  draion  to  the  eartKs  centre,  describes  an  area 

proportional  to  the  time  of  description. 

This  we  gather  from  the  apparent  motion  of  the  moon,  compared  with 
its  apparent  diameter.  It  is  true  that  the  motion  of  the  moon  is  a  little 
disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  sun :  but  in  laying  down  these  PhaBUomena, 
I  neglect  those  small  and  inconsiderable  errors. 
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PROPOSITIONS. 

PROPOSITION  L    THEOREM  L 

77la/  the  forces  by  which  the  circumjovial  jdaneis  are  continually  dram 
of  from  rectilinear  motions,  and  retained  in  their  proper  orbits,  imi 
to  Jupitefs  centre  ;  and  are  reciprocally  as  the  squares  of  the  distasm 
of  the  places  of  those  planets /rom  that  centre. 
The  former  part  of  this  Proposition  appears  from  Phsen.  I,  and  Propi 

II  or  III,  Book  I ;  the  latter  from  Phien.  I,  and  Cor.  6,  Prop.  IV,  of  the  sum 

Book.  ^ 

The  same  thing  we  are  to  understand  of  the  planets  which  encompiB 

Saturn,  by  Phaen.  IL  % 

PROPOSITION  IL    THEOREM  IL 

That  the  forces  by  which  theprim^ary  planets  are  continually  drawn  of 
from  rectilinear  motions,  and  retained  in  their  proper  orbits,  tend  to 
the  sun  ;  and  are  reciprocally  as  tfie  squares  of  t/ie  distances  of  the 
places  of  those  planets /ro77i  the  sun^s  centre. 

The  former  part  of  the  Proposition  is  manifest  firom  Phscn.  V,  and 
Prop.  II,  Book  I ;  the  latter  from  Phaen.  IV,  and  Cor.  6,  Prop.  IV,  of  the 
same  Book.  But  this  part  of  the  Proposition  is,  with  great  accuracy,  de- 
monstrable from  the  quiescence  of  the  aphelion  points ;  for  a  very  small 
aberration  from  the  reciprocal  duplicate  proportion  would  (by  Cor.  1,  Prop. 
XLV,  Book  I)  produce  a  motion  of  the  apsides  sensible  enough  in  every 
single  revolution,  and  in  many  of  them  enormously  great. 

PROPOSITION  IIL    THEOREM  lU. 

That  tlie  force  by  which  tlie  moon  is  retained  in  its  orbit  tends  to  the 
earth  ;  and  is  reciprocally  as  tlie  square  of  the  distance  of  its  place 
from  the  earth! s  centre. 

The  former  part  of  the  Proposition  is  evident  from  Phaen.  VI,  and  Prop. 
II  or  III,  Book  I ;  the  latter  from  the  very  slow  motion  of  the  moon^s  apo- 
gee ;  which  in  every  single  revolution  amounting  but  tc  3^  3'  in  const- 
quentia,  may  be  neglected.  For  (by  Cor.  1,  Prop.  XLV,  Book  I)  it  ap- 
pears, that,  if  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth's  centre  is  to  the 
semi-diameter  of  the  earth  as  D  to  1,  the  force,  from  which  such  a  motion 
will  result,  is  reciprocally  as  D^^J^,  i.  e.,  reciprocally  as  the  power  of  D, 
whose  exponent  is  2y|^  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  proportion  of  the  distance 
something  greater  than  reciprocally  duplicate,  but  which  comes  69|  times 
nearer  to  the  duplicate  than  to  the  triplicate  proportion.  But  in  regard 
that  this  motion  is  owing  to  the  action  of  the  sun  (as  we  shall  j 
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ghew),  it  is  here  to  be  neglected.  The  action  of  the  Ban,  attracting  the 
moon  from  the  earth,  is  nearly  as  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth ;  and 
therefore  (by  what  we  have  shewed  in  Cor.  2,  Prop.  XLV,  Book  I)  is  to  the 
oentripetal  force  of  the  moon  as  2  to  357,45,  or  nearly  so ;  that  is,  as  1  to 
178f }  .  And  if  we  neglect  so  inconsiderable  a  force  of  the  sun,  the  re- 
maining force,  by  which  the  moon  is  retained  in  its  orb^  will  be  recipro- 
eaUj  as  D'.  This  will  yet  more  fully  appear  from  comparing  this  force 
with  the  force  of  gravity,  as  is  done  in  the  next  Proposition. 

Cor.  If  we  augment  the  mean  centripetal  force  by  which  the  moon  is 
retained  in  its  orb,  first  in  the  proportion  of  177 1 i  to  irSf  f,  and  then  in 
the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth  to  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  centres  of  the  moon  and  earth,  we  shall  have  the  centripetal 
force  of  the  moon  at  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  supposing  this  force,  in  de- 
scending to  the  earth's  surface,  continually  to  increase  in  the  reciprocal 
duplicate  proportion  of  the  height 

PROPOSITION  IV.    THEOREM  IV. 

Thai  the  moon  gravitates  towards  t/ie  earth,  and  by  the  force  of  gravity 
is  continually  drawn  off  from  a  rectilinear  motion,  a^id  retained  in 
its  orbit. 

The  mean  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  in  the  syzygies  in  semi- 
diameters  of  the  earth,  is,  according  to  Ptolemy  and  most  astronomers, 
69 ;  according  to  Vendelin  and  Huygens,  60 ;  to  Copernicus,  60| ;  to 
Street,  60| ;  and  to  Tyc/io,  56f  But  Tycho,  and  all  that  follow  his  ta- 
bles of  refraction,  making  the  refractions  of  the  sun  and  moon  (altogether 
against  the  nature  of  light)  to  exceed  the  refractions  of  the  fixed  stars,  and 
that  by  four  or  five  minutes  near  the  horizon,  did  thereby  increase  the 
moon's  horizontal  parallax  by  a  like  number  of  minutes,  that  is,  by  a 
twelfth  or  fifteenth  part  of  the  whole  parallax.  Correct  this  error,  and 
the  distance  will  become  about  60|  semi-diameters  of  the  earth,  near  to 
what  others  have  assigned.  Let  us  assume  the  mean  distance  of  60  diam- 
eters in  the  syzygies ;  and  suppose  one  revolution  of  the  moon,  in  respect 
of  the  fixed  stars,  to  be  completed  in  27"^.  7^.  43',  as  astronomers  have  de- 
termined ;  and  the  circumference  of  the  earth  to'  amount  to  123249600 
Paris  feet,  as  the  French  have  found  by  mensuration.  And  now  if  we 
imagine  the  moon,  deprived  of  all  motion,  to  be  let  go,  so  as  to  descend 
towards  the  earth  with  the  impulse  of  all  that  force  by  which  (by  Cor. 
Prop.  Ill)  it  is  retained  in  its  orb,  it  will  in  the  space  of  one  minute  of  time, 
describe  in  its  fall  1  Sy'y  Paris  feet.  This  we  gather  by  a  calculus,  founded 
dtiier  upon  Prop.  XXXVI,  Book  I,  or  (which  comes  to  the  same  thing) 
A  Cor.  9,  Prop.  IV,  of  the  same  BooL  For  the  versed  sine  of  that  arc, 
lie  mooDi  in  the  space  of  one  minute  of  time,  would  by  its  mean. 
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motion  describe  at  the  distance  of  GO  semi-diametere  of  the  earth,  is  neailj 
15  yV  Pctris  feet,  or  more  accurately  15  feet,  1  inch,  and  1  line  i.    Where- 
fore, since  that  force,  iu  approaching  to  the  earth,  increases  in  the  recipro- 
cal duplicate  proportion  of  the  distance,  and^  upon  that  acoount^  at  th 
surface  of  the  earth,  is  60  x  60  times  greater  than  at  the  moon,  a  body 
in  our  regions,  falling  with  that  force,  ought  in  the  space  of  one  minnte  of 
time,  to  describe  60  X  60  X  15  ^'^  Parw  feet;  and,  in  the  space  of  one  sec- 
ond of  time,  to  describe  loy^^  of  those  feet;  or  more  accurately  15  feet,^^ 
LQcli,  and  1  line  }.     And  with  this  Yery  force  we  actually  find  that  bo(d^H 
here  upon  earth  do  really  descend  ;  for  a  pendulum  oscillating  seconds  m     ' 
the  latitude  of  Paris  will  be  3  Paris  feet,  and  8  lines  |  in  length,  as  Mr. 
Hu^^€fis  has  ohseryed.     And   the  space  which  a  heavy  body  describei 
by  falling  in  one  second  of  time  is  to  half  the  length  of  this  pendulum 
the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  (as 
Hit  tj gens  has  also  shewn),  and  is  therefore  15  Paris  feet,  I  inch,  1  lifti 
And  therefore  the  force  by  which  the  moon  is  regained  in  its  orbit  bccome«^ 
at  the  very  surface  of  the  earth,  equal  to  the  force  of  gravity  which  we  ob- 
serve in  heavy  bodies  there.    And  therefore  (by  Rnle  1  and  II)  the  force  bj 
which  the  moon  is  retained  in  its  orbit  is  that  very  same  force  which  wc 
commonly  call  gravity  ;  for,  were  gravity  another  force  different  from  that^ 
then  Ijodies  descending  to  the  earth  with  the  joint  impulse  of  both  foroei 
would  fall  with  a  double  velocity,  and  in  the  space  of  one  second  of  diDi 
would  describe  30^  Paris  feet ;  altogether  against  experience. 

This  calculus  is  founded  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth*8  standing  still ; 
for  if  both  earth  and  moon  move  about  the  sun.  and  at  the  same  time  abool 
their  common  centre  of  gravity,  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  moon  ml 
earth  from  one  another  will  be  60^  semi-diameters  of  the  earth ;  at  mij 
be  found  by  a  computation  from  Prop.  LX,  Book  L 

SCHOLIUM. 

The  demonstration  of  this  Proposition  may  be  more  diffusely  explaanei 
after  the  following  manner.  Suppose  several  moons  to  revolve  about  tht 
earth,  as  in  the  system  of  Jupiter  or  Saturn ;  the  periodic  times  of  theso 
moons  (by  the  argument  of  indtiction)  would  observe  the  same  law  which 
Kepler  found  to  obtain  among  the  planets ;  and  therefore  their  centripetil 
forces  would  be  reciprocally  ae  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  by  Prof%  1,  of  this  Book.  Now  if  the  lowest  of  these  irsw 
very  small,  and  were  so  near  the  earth  bb  almost  to  touch  the  tope  of  4e 
highest  monn tains,  the  centripetal  force  thereof,  retaining  it  in  its  ort^ 
would  be  very  nearly  equal  to  the  weights  of  any  terrestrial  bodies  thai 
should  he  found  upon  the  tops  of  those  mountains,  as  may  be  known  hj 
,  the  foregoing  computation.  Therefore  if  the  same  little  moon  should  be 
.deserted  by  its  centrifugal  force  that  carries  it  through  ita  orb,  and  so  b« 
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disabled  from  going  onward  therein,  it  wotdd  descend  to  the  earth ;  and 
that  with  the  same  ydocitj  as  heavy  bodies  do  aotually  fall  with  npon  the 
tops  of  those  very  mountains ;  becanse  of  the  equality  of  the  foroes  thai 
oblige  them  both  to  descend.  And  if  the  force  by  which  that  lowest  moon 
would  descend  were  different  from  gravity,  and  if  that  moon  were  to  gravi- 
tate towards  the  earth,  as  we  find  terrestrial  bodies  do  upon  the  tops  of 
mountains,  it  would  then  descend  with  twice  the  velocity,  as  being  impel-* 
led  by  both  these  forces  conspiring  together.  Therefore  since  both  these 
forces,  that  is,  the  gravity  of  heavy  bodies^  and  the  centripetal  forces  of  the 
moons,  respect  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  are  similar  and  equal  between^ 
themselves,  they  will  (by  Rule  I  and  II)  have  one  and  the  same  cause.  And 
therefore  the  force  which  retains  the  moon  in  its  orbit  is  that  very  force 
which  we  commonly  call  gravity ;  because  otherwise  this  little  moon  at  the 
top  of  a  mountain  must  either  be  without  gravity,  or  fall  twice  as  swiftly 
as  heavy  bodies  are  wont  to  do. 

PROPOSITION  Y.    THEOREM  Y. 

7%a/  the  circumjovial  planets  gravittUe  towards  Jupiter  ;  the  circumsal* 

umal  towards  Saturn;  the  circumsolar  towards  the  sun;  and  by  the 

forces  of  their  gravity  are  drawn  off  from  rectilinear  motions^  and  re- 

tained  in  curvilinear  orbits. 

For  the  revolutions  of  the  circumjovial  planets  about  Jupiter,  of  the 
circumsaturnal  about  Saturn,  and  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  and  the  other 
circumsolar  planets,  about  the  sun,  are  appearances  of  the  same  sort  with 
the  revolution  of  the  moon  about  the  earth ;  and  therefore,  by  Rule  II, 
must  be  owing  to  the  same  sort  of  causes ;  especially  since  it  has  been 
demonstrated,  that  the  forces  upon  which  those  revolutions  depend  tend  to 
the  centres  of  Jupiter,  of  Saturn,  and  of  the  sun ;  and  that  those  forces,  in 
receding  from  Jupiter,  from  Saturn,  and  from  the  sun,  decrease  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  according  to  the  same  law,  as  the  force  of  gravity  does  in 
receding  from  the  earth. 

Cob.  1.  There  is,  therefore,  a  power  of  gravity  tending  to  all  the  plan- 
ets ;  for,  doubtless,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  rest,  are  bodies  of  the  same 
sort  with  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  And  since  all  attraction  (by  Law  III)  is 
mutual,  Jupiter  will  therefore  gravitate  towards  all  his  own  satellites,  Sat- 
urn towards  his,  the  earth  towards  the  moon,  and  the  sun  towards  all  the 
primary  planets. 

Cor.  2.  The  force  of  gravity  which  tends  to  any  one  planet  is  r^ 
ciprocally  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  places  from  that  planet's 
centre. 

Cor.  3.  All  the  planets  do  mutually  gravitate  towards  one  another,  by 
Cor.  1  and  2.    And  hence  it  is  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  when  near  their 
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conjonctioD,  by  their  mutual  attractions  sensibly  disturb  each  otho's  mo- 
tions. So  the  son  disturbs  the  motions  of  the  moon ;  and  both  son  ul 
moon  disturb  our  sea^  as  we  shall  hereafter  explain. 

SCHOLIUM. 

The  force  which  retains  the  celestial  bodies  in  their  orbits  has  ben 
hitherto  called  centripetal  force;  but  it  being  now  made  plain  that  it  en 
be  no  other  than  a  gravitating  force,  we  shall  hereafter  call  it  graritf. 
For  the  cause  of  that  centripetal  force  which  retains  the  moon  in  its  orbit 
will  extend  itself  to  all  the  planets,  by  Rule  1, 11,  and  lY. 

PROPOSITION  VL    THEOREM  VL 

That  all  bodies  gravitate  towards  every  planet ;  and  that  the  weights^ 
bodies  towards  any  the  9»me  planet,  at  equal  distances  from  the  oaitn 
of  the  planet  J  are  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  matter  which  tkef 
severally  contain. 

It  has  been,  now  of  a  long  time,  observed  by  others,  that  all  sorts  of 
heavy  bodies  (allowance  being  made  for  the  inequality  of  retardation  whidi 
they  suffer  from  a  small  power  of  resistance  in  the  air)  descend  to  the 
earth  from  equal  heights  in  equal  times ;  and  that  equality  of  times  we 
may  distinguish  to  a  great  accuracy,  by  the  help  of  pendulums.  I  tried  the 
thing  in  gold,  silver,  lead,  glass,  sand,  common  salt,  wood,  water,  and  wheat 
I  provided  two  wooden  boxes,  round  and  equal :  I  filled  the  one  with  wood, 
and  suspended  an  equal  weight  of  gold  (as  exactly  as  I  could)  in  the  centre 
of  oscillation  of  the  other.  The  boxes  hanging  by  equal  threads  of  11  feet 
made  a  couple  of  pendulums  perfectly  equal  in  weight  and  figure,  and 
equally  receiving  the  resistance  of  the  air.  And,  placing  the  one  by  the 
other,  I  ulwerved  them  to  play  together  forward  and  backward,  for  a  long 
time,  with  equal  vibrations.  And  therefore  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the 
gold  (by  Cor.  1  and  6,  Prop.  XXIV,  Book  II)  was  to  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter in  the  wood  as  the  action  of  the  motive  force  (or  vis  motrix)  upon  all 
the  gold  to  the  action  of  the  same  upon  all  the  wood ;  that  is,  as  the  weight 
of  tlie  one  to  the  weight  of  the  other :  and  the  like  happened  in  the  other 
bodies.  By  these  experiments,  in  bodies  of  the  same  weight,  I  could  man- 
ifestly have  discovered  a  difference  of  matter  less  than  the  thousandth  part 
of  the  whole,  had  any  such  been.  But,  without  all  doubt,  the  nature  of 
gravity  towards  the  planets  is  the  same  as  towards  the  earth.  For,  should 
we  imagine  our  terrestrial  bodies  removed  to  the  orb  of  the  moon,  and 
there,  together  with  the  moon,  deprived  of  all  motion,  to  be  let  go,  so  as  to 
fall  together  towards  the  earth,  it  is  certain,  from  what  we  have  demonstra- 
ted before,  that,  in  equal  times,  they  would  describe  equal  spaces  with  the 
moon,  and  of  consequence  are  to  the  moon,  in  quantity  of  matter,  as  their 
weights  to  its  weight.    Moreover,  since  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  perform 
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leir  revolntions  in  times  which  observe  the  sesquiplicatd  proportion  of 
leir  distances  from  Jupiter's  centre,  their  accelerative  gravities  towards 
upiter  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  Jupiter's 
mtre ;  that  is,  equal,  at  equal  distances.  And,  therefore,  these  satellites, 
'  supposed  to  fall  towards  Jupiter  from  equal  heights,  would  describe  equal 
>aces  in  equal  times,  in  like  manner  as  heavy  bodies  do  on  our  eartL 
jnd,  by  the  same  argument,  if  the  circumsolar  planets  wtre  supposed  to  be 
tt  taXL  at  equal  distances  from  the  sun,  they  would,  in  their  descent  towards 
16  sun,  describe  equal  spaces  in  equal  times.  But  forces  which  equally 
)celerate  unequal  bodies  must  be  as  those  bodies :  that  is  to  say,  the  weights 
r  the  planets  towards  the  sun  must  be  as  their  quantities  of  matter, 
'urther,  that  the  weights  of  Jupiter  and  of  his  satellites  towards  the  sun 
re  proportional  to  the  several  quantities  of  their  matter,  appears  from  the 
cceedingly  r^ular  motions  of  the  satellites  (by  Cor.  3,  Prop.  LXY,  Book 
.  For  if  some  of  those  bodies  were  more  strongly  attracted  to  the  sun  in 
roportion  to  their  quantity  of  matter  than  others,  the  motions  of  the  sat- 
lites  would  be  disturbed  by  that  inequality  of  attraction  (by  Cor.  2,  Prop. 
XY,  Book  I).  If,  at  equal  distances  from  the  sun,  any  satellite,  in  pro- 
>rtion  to  the  quantity  of  its  matter,  did  gravitate  towards  the  sun  with  a 
•rce  greater  than  Jupiter  in  proportion  to  his,  according  to  any  given  pro- 
)rtion,  suppose  of  d  to  e  ;  then  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  sun 
id  of  the  satellite's  orbit  would  be  always  greater  than  the  distance  be- 
f een  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  of  Jupiter  nearly  in  the  subduplicate  of 
lat  proportion :  as  by  some  computations  I  have  found.  And  if  the  sat- 
lite  did  gravitate  towards  the  sun  with  a  force,  lesser  in  the  proportion  of  e 
►  d,  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  satellite's  orb  from  the  sun  would  be 
BS  than  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  Jupiter  from  the  sun  in  the  subdu- 
[icate  of  the  same  proportion.  .Therefore  if,  at  equal  distances  from  the 
m,  the  accelerative  gravity  of  any  satellite  towards  the  sun  were  greater 
rless  than  the  accelerative  gravity  of  Jupiter  towards  the  sun  but  by  one  j^\^ 
irt  of  the  whole  gravity,  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  satellite's  orbit 
om  the  sun  would  be  greater  or  less  than  the  distance  of  Jupiter  from  the 
m  by  one  ^^Vt  P^^t  of  the  whole  distance;  that  is,  by  a  fifth  part  of  the 
istance  of  the  utmost  satellite  from  the  centre  of  Jupiter ;  an  eccentricity 
f  the  orbit  which  would  be  very  sensible.  But  the  orbits  of  the  satellites 
re  concentric  to  Jupiter,  and  therefore  the  accelerative  gravities  of  Jupiter, 
id  of  all  its  satellites  towards  the  sun,  are  equal  among  themselves.  And 
f  the  same  argument,  the  weights  of  Saturn  and  of  his  satellites  towards 
le  sun,  at  equal  distances  from  the  sun,  are  as  their  several  quantities  of 
atter ;  and  the  weights  of  the  moon  and  of  the  earth  towards  the  sun  are 
ther  none,  or  accurately  proportional  to  the  masses  of  matter  which  they 
mtain.  But  some  they  are,  by  Cor.  1  and  3,  Prop.  V. 
But  further ;  the  weights  of  all  the  parts  of  evory  planet  towards  any  other 
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planet  are  one  to  another  as  the  matter  in  the  seyeral  parts;  for  if  i 
parts  did  gravitate  more,  others  less,  than  for  the  quantity  of  thm  matter, 
then  the  whole  planet,  according  to  the  sort  of  parts  with  which  it  moA 
abounds,  would  gravitate  more  or  less  than  in  proportion  to  theqoanti^of 
matter  in  the  whole.  Nor  is  it  of  any  moment  whether  these  parts  in 
external  or  internal ;  for  if,  for  example,  we  should  imagine  the  tcnreBtriil 
bodies  with  us  to  l)e  raised  up  to  the  orb  of  the  moon,  to  be  there  compaid 
with  its  body ;  if  the  weights  of  such  bodies  were  to  the  weights  of  the  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  moon  as  the  quantities  of  matter  in  the  one  and  in  die 
other  respectively  ;  but  to  the  weights  of  the  internal  parts  in  a  greater  or 
less  proportion,  then  likewise  the  weights  of  those  bodies  would  be  to  the 
weight  of  the  whole  moon  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion;  against  what 
we  have  shewed  above. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  the  weights  of  bodies  do  not  depend  npon  their  fons 
and  textures ;  for  if  the  weights  could  be  altered  with  the  forms,  they 
would  be  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  variety  of  forms,  in  equal  matter; 
altogether  against  experience. 

Cor.  2.  Universally,  all  bodies  about  the  earth  gravitate  towards  ibe 
earth ;  and  the  weights  of  all,  at  equal  distances  from  the  earth's  centra 
are  as  the  quantities  of  matter  which  they  severally  contain.  This  is  tke 
quality  of  all  bodies  within  the  reach  of  our  experiments ;  and  therefore 
(by  Rule  III)  to  be  affirmed  of  all  bodies  whatsoever.  If  the  €Biher,  or  aaj 
other  body,  were  either  altogether  void  of  gravity,  or  were  to  gravitate  less 
in  proportion  to  its  quantity  of  matter,  then,  because  (according  to  Arif- 
totle,  Des  Cartes,  and  others)  there  is  no  difference  betwixt  that  and  oAcr 
bodies  but  in  mere  form  of  matter,  by  a  successive  change  from  form  to 
form,  it  might  be  changed  at  last  into  a  body  of  the  same  condition  with 
those  which  gravitate  most  in  proportion  to  their  quantity  of  matter ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  heaviest  bodies,  acquiring  the  first  form  of  Aat 
body,  might  by  degrees  quite  lose  their  gravity.  And  therefore  the  weights 
would  depend  upon  the  forms  of  bodies,  and  with  those  forms  might  be 
changed :  contrary  to  what  was  proved  in  the  preceding  Corollary. 

(/OR.  3.  All  spaces  are  not  equally  full ;  for  if  all  spaces  were  equally 
full,  then  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  which  fills  the  region  of  the  air, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  density  of  the  matter,  would  fall  notklng  short 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  quicksilver,  or  gold,  or  any  other  the  most  dense 
body  ;  and,  therefore,  neither  gold,  nor  any  other  body,  could  descend  in 
air ;  for  bodies  do  not  descend  in  fluids,  unless  they  are  specifically  heavier 
than  the  fluids.  And  if  the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  given  space  can,  by 
any  rarefaction,  be  diminished,  what  should  hind^  a  diminution  to 
infinity  ? 

Cor.  4.  If  all  the  solid  particles  of  all  bodies  are  of  the  same  density 
nor  can  be  rarefied  without  pores,  a  void,  space,  or  vacuum  must  be  granted. 
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By  bodies  of  the  same  density,  I  mean  those  whose  vires  inertue  are  in  fhe 
proportion  of  iheir  bulks. 

Cor.  6.  The  power  of  gravity  is  of  a  diflferent  nature  from  the  power  of 
magnetism ;  for  the  magnetic  attraction  is  not  as  the  matter  attracted. 
€k>me  bodies  are  attracted  more  by  the  magnet ;  others  less ;  most  bodies 
not  at  alL  The  power  of  magnetism  in  one  and  the  same  body  may  be 
increased  and  diminished ;  and  is  sometimes  far  stronger,  for  the  quantity 
of  matter,  than  the  power  of  gravity ;  and  in  receding  from  the  magnet 
decreases  not  in  the  duplicate  but  almost  in  the  triplicate  proportion  of  the 
distance,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge  from  some  rude  observations. 

PROPOSITION  VIL    THEOREM  VIL 
That  there  is  a  power  of  gravity  tending'  to  all  bodies,  proportional  to 

the  several  qtiantities  of  matter  which  they  contain. 

That  all  the  planets  mutually  gravitate  one  towards  another,  we  have* 
proved  before ;  as  well  as  that  the  force  of  gravity  towards  every  one  of  them, 
considered  apart,  is  reciprocally  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  places  from 
the  centre  of  the  planet.  And  thence  (by  Prop.  LXIX,  Book  I,  and  its 
Corollaries)  it  follows,  that  the  gravity  tending  towards  all  the  planets  is 
proportional  to  the  matter  which  they  contain. 

Moreover,  since  all  the  parts  of  any  planet  A  gravitate  towards  any 
other  planet  B ;  and  the  gravity  of  every  part  is  to  the  gravity  of  the 
whole  as  the  matter  of  the  part  to  the  matter  of  the  whole ;  and  (by  Law 
US)  to  every  action  corresponds  an  equal  re-action ;  therefore  the  planet  B 
will,  on  the  other  hand,  gravitate  towards  all  the  parts  of  the  planet  A  ; 
and  its  gravity  towards  any  one  part  will  be  to  the  gravity  towards  the 
whole  as  the  matter  of  the  part  to  the  matter  of  the  whole.    Q^E.D. 

CoR.  1.  Therefore  the  force  of  gravity  towards  any  whole  planet  arises 
from,  and  is  compounded  of,  the  forces  of  gravity  towards  all  its  parts. 
Magnetic  and  electric  attractions  afford  us  examples  of  this;  for  all  at- 
traction towards  the  whole  arises  from  the  attractions  towards  the  several 
parts.  The  thing  may  be  easily  understood  in  gravity,  if  we  consider  a 
greater  planet,  as  formed  of  a  number  of  lesser  planets^  meeting  together  in 
one  globe ;  for  hence  it  would  appear  that  the  force  of  the  whole  must 
arise  from  the  forces  of  the  component  parts.  If  it  is  objected,  that,  ac- 
cording to  this  law,  all  bodies  with  us  must  mutually  gravitate  one  to- 
wards another,  whereas  no  such  gravitation  any  where  appears,  I  answer, 
tiiat  since  the  gravitation  towards  these  bodies  is  to  the  gravitation  towards 
the  whole  earth  as  these  bodies  are  to  the  whole  earth,  the  gravitation  to- 
wards them  must  be  far  less  than  to  fall  under  the  observation  of  our  soises. 

Cor.  2.  The  force  of  gravity  towards  the  several  equal  partides  of  any 
body  is  reciprocally  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  places  from  the  parti- 
des ;  as  appears  frt)m  Cor.  3,  Prop.  LXXIY,  Book  L 
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PROPOSITION  ym.  theorem  vm. 

In  two  spheres  mutually  gravitating  each  toicards  the  otheTy  if  the  matkt 
in  places  on  all  sides  round  about  and  equidistant  from  the  oentruii 
similar^  the  weight  of  either  sphere  towards  the  other  wiU  be  redpn- 
cally  as  the  square  of  the  distance  betu?een  their  centres. 
After  I  had  found  that  the  force  of  gravity  towards  a  whole  planet  dil 
arise  from  and  was  compounded  of  the  forces  of  gravity  towards  all  its 
parts,  and  towards  every  one  part  was  in  the  reciprocal  proportion  of  the 
squares  of  the  distances  from  the  part,  I  was  yet  in  doubt  whether  that  re- 
ciprocal duplicate  proportion  did  accurately  hold,  or  but  nearly  so,  in  the 
total  force  compounded  of  so  many  partial  ones ;  for  it  might  be  that  the 
proportion  which  accurately  enough  took  place  in  greater  distances  shoolj 
'  be  wide  of  the  truth  near  the  surface  of  the  planet,  where  the  distances  of 
the  particles  are  unequal,  and  their  situation  dissimilar.     Bnt  by  the  hdp 
of  Prop.  LXXV  and  LXXVI,  Book  I,  and  their  Corollaries,  I  was  at  lut 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  Proposition,  as  it  now  lies  before  us. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  we  may  find  and  compare  together  the  weights  of  bodiei 
towards  different  planets ;  for  the  weights  of  bodies  revolving  in  circles 
about  planets  are  (by  Cor.  2,  Prop.  IV,  Book  I)  as  the  diameters  of  Ae 
circles  directly,  and  the  st^uares  of  their  periodic  times  reciprocally;  and 
their  weights  at  the  surfaces  of  the  planets,  or  at  any  other  distances  from 
their  centres,  are  (by  this  Prop.)  greater  or  less  in  the  reciprocal  duplicate 
proportion  of  the  distances.  Thus  from  the  periodic  times  of  Venus,  re 
volving  about  the  sun,  in  224*^.  16^*^,  of  the  utmost  circumjovial  satellite 
revolving  about  Jupiter,  in  16'.  US  ■}-^.]  of  the  Huygenian  satellite  about 
Saturn  in  15^22|^;  and  of  the  moon  about  the  earth  in  2?**.  7^.43'; 
compared  with  the  mean  distance  of  Venus  from  the  sun,  and  with  the 
greatest  heliocentric  elongations  of  the  outmost  circumjovial  satellite 
from  Jupiter's  centre,  9'  16'';  of  the  Huygenian  satellite  from  the  centre 
of  Saturn,  3'  A"  ;  and  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  10'  33" :  by  computa- 
tion I  found  that  the  weight  of  equal  bodies,  at  equal  distances  from  the 
centres  of  the  sun,  of  Jupiter,  of  Satiurn,  and  of  the  earth,  towards  the  sub, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  earth,  were  one  to  another,  as  1,  ttVt>  a  vi n  ^^ 
Tzifiii  respectively.  Then  because  as  the  distances  are  increased  or  di- 
minished, the  weights  are  diminished  or  increased  in  a  duplicate  ratio,  the 
weights  of  equal  bodies  towards  the  sun,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  earth, 
at  the  distances  lOOOO,  997, 791,  and  109  from  their  centres,  that  is,  at  their 
very  superficies,  will  be  as  10000,  943,  629,  and  435  respectively.  How 
much  the  weights  of  bodies  are  at  the  superficies  of  the  moon,  will  be 
shewn  hereafter. 
Cob.  2.  Hence  likewise  we  discover  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  several 
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planets ;  for  their  quantities  of  matter  are  as  the  forces  of  gravity  at  equal 
distances  from  their  centres;  that  is,  in  the  sun,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the 
earth,  as  1,  t^Vtj  ttitj  ^^^  tttVtt  respectively.  If  the  parallax  of  the 
sun  be  taken  greater  or  less  than  10''  30'^',  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
ihe  earth  must  be  augmented  or  diminished  in  the  triplicate  of  that  pro* 
portion. 

CoR.  3.  Hence  also  we  find  the  densities  of  the  planets ;  for  (by  Prop. 
LXXU,  Book  I)  the  weights  of  equal  and  similar  bodies  towards  similar 
spheres  are,  at  the  surfaces  of  those  spheres,  as  the  diameters  of  the  spheres; 
and  therefore  the  densities  of  dissimilar  spheres  are  as  those  weights  applied 
to  the  diameters  of  the  spheres.  But  the  true  diameters  of  the  Sun,  Jupi- 
ter, Saturn,  and  the  earth,  were  one  to  another  as  10000,  997,  791,  and 
109 ;  and  the  weights  towards  the  same  as  10000,  943,  529,  and  435  re- 
spectively ;  and  therefore  their  densities  are  as  100, 94^,  67,  and  400.  The 
density  of  the  earth,  which  comes  out  by  this  computation,  does  not  depend 
upon  the  parallax  of  the  sun,  but  is  determined  by  the  parallax  of  the 
moon,  and  therefore  is  here  truly  defined.  The  sun,  therefore,  is  a  little 
denser  than  Jupiter,  and  Jupiter  than  Saturn,  and  the  earth  four  times 
denser  than  the  sun ;  for  the  sun,  by  its  great  heat,  is  kept  in  a  sort  of 
a  rarefied  state.  The  moon  is  denser  than  the  earth,  as  shall  appear  after- 
ward. 

CoR.  4  The  smaller  the  planets  are,  they  are,  cfeteris  paribus,  of  so 
much  the  greater  density ;  for  so  the  powers  of  gravity  on  their  several 
surfaces  come  nearer  to  equality.  They  are  likewise,  cceteris  paribus,  of 
the  greater  density,  as  they  are  nearer  to  the  sun.  So  Jupiter  is  more 
dense  than  Saturn,  and  the  earth  than  Jupiter ;  for  the  planets  were  to  be 
placed  at  different  distances  from  the  sun,  that,  according  to  their  decrees 
of  density,  they  might  enjoy  a  greater  or  less  proportion  to  the  sun's  heat. 
Our  water,  if  it  were  removed  as  far  as  the  orb  of  Saturn,  would  be  con- 
verted into  ice^  and  in  the  orb  of  Mercury  would  quickly  fly  away  in  va- 
pour ;  for  the  light  of  the  sun,  to  which  its  heat  is  proportional,  is  seven 
times  denser  in  the  orb  of  Mercury  than  with  us :  and  by  the  thermometer 
I  have  found  that  a  sevenfold  heat  of  our  summer  sun  will  make  water 
boiL  Nor  are  we  to  doubt  that  the  matter  of  Mercury  is  adapted  to  its 
heat,  and  is  therefore  more  dense  than  the  matter  of  our  earth ;  since,  in  a 
denser  matter,  the  operations  of  Nature  require  a  stronger  heat 

PROPOSITION  IX.    THEOREM  IX. 

That  the  force  of  gravity,  considered  downward  from  the  surface 
of  the  planets,  decreases  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  distances  from 
their  centres. 

If  the  matter  of  the  planet  were  of  an  uniform  density,  this  Proposi- 
tion woidd  be  accurately  true  (by  Prop.  LXXIII,  Book  J).    The  error, 


therefore,  can  he  do  greater  than  what  may  arise  from  the  me^uaUtj  of 

the  density. 

PROPOSITION  X,    THEOREM  X. 

T/tat  the  motions  oftke  platieis  in  theheavefis  niay  sub^Ui  ait  esceedmgh 

long  titne. 

In  the  Scholium  of  Prop.  XL,  Book  II,  I  have  shewed  that  a  globe  of 
water  frozen  into  ice,  and  moving  freely  in  our  air,  in  the  time  that  it  woqU 
describe  the  length  of  its  gemi-diameter;  would  luge  by  the  resistance  of  the 
air  4  j^jy  part  of  its  motion ;  and  the  same  proportion  holds  nearly  in  i& 
globes,  how  great  soever,  and  moved  with  whatever  velocity.  Bnt  that  our 
globe  of  earth  ia  of  greater  density  than  it  would  be  if  the  wbale 
consisted  of  water  only,  I  thus  make  out  If  the  whole  O'ndisted  of 
water  only,  whatever  was  of  less  density  than  water,  because  of  iis  ks 
specific  gravityj  would  emerge  and  float  above.  And  upon  this  Mootmt,  if 
a  globe  of  terrestrial  matter,  covered  on  aU  sides  with  water,  was  less  dense 
than  water^  it  would  emerge  somewhere  ,*  and,  the  subsiding  water  faUiikg 
hackj  would  be  gathered  to  the  opposite  side.  And  such  is  the  oonditioD 
of  our  earthj  which  in  a  great  measure  is  covered  with  seas.  The  earth,  if 
it  was  not  for  its  greater  density,  would  emerge  from  the  sead,  and,  accord- 
ing to  its  degree  of  levity,  would  be  raised  more  or  leas  above  their  surfioe^ 
the  water  of  the  seas  flowing  backward  to  the  opposite  side.  By  the  same 
argument,  the  spots  of  the  sun,  which  float  upon  the  lucid  matter  tlierea( 
are  lighter  than  that  matter ;  and^  however  the  planets  have  been  formed 
while  they  were  yet  in  fluid  &ia»e%  all  the  heavier  matter  aubgided  to  the 
centre.  Since,  therefore,  the  common  matter  of  our  earth  on  the  surface 
thereof  is  about  twice  as  heavy  aa  water,  and  a  little  lower,  in  mines^  is 
found  about  three,  or  four^  or  even  five  times  more  heavy,  it  is  probable  that 
the  quantity  of  the  whole  matter  of  the  earth  may  be  five  or  six  timeB 
greater  than  if  it  consisted  all  of  water;  especially  since  I  have  before 
shewed  that  the  earth  is  about  four  times  more  dense  than  Jupiter.  H 
therefore,  Jupiter  is  a  little  more  dense  than  water,  in  the  space  of  thirtj 
daySj  in  which  that  planet  describes  the  length  of  459  of  its  semi-diane- 
tersj  it  would,  in  a  medium  of  the  same  density  with  our  air,  lose  almost  * 
tenth  part  of  its  motion.  But  siuce  the  resistance  of  mediums  decteam 
in  proportion  to  their  weight  or  density,  so  that  water,  which  is  13|  tima 
lighter  than  quicksilver,  resists  le^  in  that  proportion ;  and  air,  which*is 
850  tiroes  lighter  than  water.  r€^sts  less  in  the  same  proportion  ;  therefore 
in  the  heavens,  where  the  weight  of  the  medium  in  which  the  planets  move 
is  immensely  diminished,  the  resistance  will  almost  vanish. 

It  is  shewn  in  the  Scholium  of  Prop.  XXII,  Fiook  II,  that  at  the  height 
of  200  miles  above  the  earth  the  air  is  more  rare  than  it  is  at  the  suikt- 
ficies  of  the  earth  in  the  ratio  of  30  to  0,0000000000003998,  or  u 
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7500000QQOQOOO  to  1  nearly.  And  hence  the  planet  Jupiter,  reyolying  in 
m  medium  of  the  same  density  with  that  superior  air,  would  not  lose  by  the 
xesiatance  of  the  medium  the  ipOQpOOth  part  of  its  motion  in  1,00Q000 
years.  In  the  spaces  near  the  earth  the  resistance  is  produced  only  by  the 
tir«  exhalations,'  and  vapours.  When  these  are  carefully  exhausted  by  the 
air-pump  from  under  the  receiver,  heavy  bodies  fall  within  the  receiver  with 
perfect  freedom,  and  without  the  least  sensible  resistance:  gold  itself,  and 
the  lightest  down,  let  fall  together,  will  descend  with  equal  velocity ;  and 
though  they  fall  through  a  space  of  four,  six,  and  eight  feet,  they  will  come 
to  the  bottom  at  the  same  time;  as  appears  from  experiments.  And  there- 
fore the  celestial  regions  being  perfectly  void  of  air  and  exhalations,  the 
planets  and  comets  meeting  no  sensible  rcsii^tance  in  those  spaces  will  con* 
tinue  their  motions  through  them  for  an  immense  tract  of  time. 

HYPOTHESIS  I. 

Thai  the  centre  of  tlie  system  of  the  world  is  immovable. 
This  is  acknowledged  by  all,  while  some  contend  that  the  earth, 
others  that  the  sun,  is  fixed  in  that  centre.    Let  us  see  what  may  from 
hence  follow. 

PROPOSITION  XL    THEOREM  XL 

Tliat  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth,  the  stm,  and  all  the 
planets,  is  immovable. 
For  (by  Cor.  4  of  the  Laws)  that  centre  either  is  at  rest,  or  moves  uni- 
formly forward  in  a  right  line ;  but  if  that  centre  moved,  the  centre  of  the 
world  would  move  also,  against  the  Hypothesis. 

PROPOSITION  XIL    THEOREM  XIL 

That  the  sun  is  agitated  by  a  perpetual  motion,  but  never  recedes  far 
from  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the  planets. 
For  since  (by  Cor.  2,  Prop.  VIII)  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  sun  is  to 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  Jupiter  as  1067  to  1 ;  and  the  distance  of  Jupi- 
ter from  the  sun  is  to  the  semi-diameter  of  the  sun  in  a  proportion  but  a 
small  matter  greater,  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  Jupiter  and  the  sun 
will  fall  upon  a  point  a  little  without  the  surface  of  the  sun.  By  the  same 
argument,  since  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  sun  is  to  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  Saturn  as  3021  to  1,  and  the  distance  of  Saturn  from  the  sun  is 
to  the  semi-diameter  of  the  sun  in  a  proportion  but  a  small  matter  less, 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  Saturn  and  the  sxm  will  fall  upon  a  point 
a  little  within  the  surface  of  the  sun.  And,  pursuing  the  principles  of  this 
oomputation,  we  should  find  that  though  the  earth  and  all  the  planets  were 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  sun,  the  distance  of  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
^4  all  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  would  scarcely  amount  to  one  diameter  of 

26 
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the  saiu  In  other  eases,  the  distances  of  those  centres  are  alwajs  leas;  ui 
therefore,  since  that  centre  of  gravity  is  in  perpetual  rest,  the  son,  aoeori* 
inp^  to  the  various  positions  of  the  phvncts,  must  perpetually  be  moved crsj 
way,  but  will  never  recede  far  from  that  centre. 

Coil  Hence  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth,  Jhe  sun,  and  ill 
the  planets,  is  to  be  esteemed  the  centre  of  the  world ;  for  since  the  eutl^ 
the  sun,  and  all  the  planets,  mutually  gravitate  one  towards  anodier,  ui 
are  therefore^  according  to  their  powers  of  gravity,  in  perpetual  agitalu^ 
as  the  Laws  of  Motion  require,  it  is  plain  that  their  moTcaUe  centres  ctt- 
not  be  taken  for  the  immovable  centre  of  the  world.  K  that  body  woeti 
be  placed  in  the  centre^  towards  which  other  bodies  gravitate  most  (aooori- 
ing  to  common  opinion),  that  privilege  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  sun;  Imt 
since  the  sun  itself,  is  moved,  a  fixed  point  is  to  be  chosen  from  which  tbe 
centre  of  the  sun  recedes  least,  and  from  which  it  would  recede  jet 
less  if  the  body  of  the  sun  were  denser  and  greater,  and  therefore  leas  tfi 
to  be  moved. 

PROPOSITIOiN  Xm.    THEOREM  XHL 

Tlic  planets  move  in  ellipses  which  have  their  common  focus  in  the  centre 

of  t/ic  sun  ;  and,  by  radii  drawn  to  that  centre^  they  describe  areas  jnrh 

portiofud  to  the  times  of  description. 

We  have  discoursed  above  of  these  motions  from  the  Phasnomena.  Now 
that  we  know  the  principles  on  which  they  depend,  from  those  principles 
we  deduce  the  motions  of  the  heavens  d  priori.  Because  the  weights  of 
the  planets  towards  the  sun  are  reciprocally  as  the  squares  of  their  distan- 
ces from  the  sun's  centre,  if  the  sun  was  at  rest,  and  the  other  planets  did 
not  mutually  act  one  upon  another,  their  orbits  would  be  ellipses,  haring 
the  sun  in  their  common  focus ;  and  they  would  describe  areas  proportional 
to  the  times  of  description,  by  Prop.  I  and  XI,  and  Cor.  I,  Prop.  XIll, 
Book  L  But  the  mutual  actions  of  the  planets  one  upon  another  are  so 
very  small,  that  they  may  be  neglected ;  and  by  Prop.  LXVI,  Book  I,  they 
less  disturb  the  motions  of  the  planets  around  the  sun  in  motion  than  if 
those  motions  were  performed  about  the  sun  at  rest 

It  is  true,  that  the  action  of  Jupiter  upon  Saturn  is  not  to  be  neglected; 
for  the  force  of  gravity  towards  Jupiter  is  to  the  force  of  gravity  towards 
the  sun  (at  equal  distances,  Cor.  2,  Prop.  VIII)  as  1  to  1067;  and  therefore 
in  the  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  because  the  distance  of  Saturn 
from  Jupiter  is  to  the  distance  of  Saturn  from  the  sun  almost  as  4  to  9,  the 
gravity  of  Saturn  towards  Jupiter  will  be  to  the  gravity  of  Saturn  towards 
the  sun  as  81  to  16  x  1067 ;  or,  as  1  to  about  21 1.  And  hence  arises  a 
perturbation  of  the  orb  of  Saturn  in  every  conjunction  of  this  planet  with 
Jnpiter,  so  sensible,  that  astronomers  are  puzzled  with  it    As  the  pif 
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li  differently  situated  in  these  conjunctions,  its  eccentricity  is  sometimes 
augmented,  sometimes  diminished ;  its  aphelion  is  sometimes  carried  for- 
ward, sometimes  backward,  and  its  mean  motion  is  by  turns  accelerated  and 
letarded ;  yet  the  whole  error  in  its  motion  about  the  .sun,  though  arising 
from  so  great  a  force,  may  be  almost  avoided  (except  in  the  mean  motion) 
hj  placing  the  lower  focus  of  its  orbit  in  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of 
Jupiter  and  the  sun  (according  to  Prop.  LXYII,  Book  I),  and  therefore  that 
cnor,  when  it  is  greatest,  scarcely  exceeds  two  minutes ;  and  the  greatest 
error  in  the  mean  motion  scarcely  exceeds  two  minutes  yearly.  But  in  the 
conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  accelerative  forces  of  gravity  of  the 
son  towards  Saturn,  of  Jupiter  towards  Saturn,  and  of  Jupiter  towards  the 

..  ^.       ,  16  X  81  X  3021      ,  ^^^^^        ,  ,      ^ 
son,  are  almost  as  lb,  81,  and -^ ,or  156609;  and  therefore 

the  difference  of  the  forces  of  gravity  of  the  sun  towards  Saturn,  and  of 
Jupiter  towards  Saturn,  is  to  the  force  of  gravity  of  Jupiter  towards  the 
sun  as  65  to  156609,  or  as  1  to  2409.  But  the  greatest  power  of  Saturn 
to  disturb  the  motion  of  Jupiter  is  proportional  to  this  difference;  and 
therefore  the  perturbation  of  the  orbit  of  Jupiter  is  much  less  than  that  of 
Saturn's.  The  perturbations  of  the  other  orbits  are  yet  far  less,  except  that 
the  orbit  of  the  earth  is  sensibly  disturbed  by  the  moon.  The  common 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon  moves  in  an  ellipsis  about  the  sun 
in  the  focus  thereof,  and,  by  a  radius  drawn  to  thasun,  describes  areas  pro- 
portional to  the  times  of  description.  But  the  earth  in  the  mean  time  by 
a  menstrual  motion  is  revolved  about  this  common  centre. 

PROPOSITION  XIV.    THEOREM  XIV. 

The  aphelions  and  nodes  of  i/te  orbits  of  the  planets  are  fixed. 

The  aphelions  are  immovable  by  Prop.  XI,  Book  I ;  and  so  are  the 
planes  of  the  orbits,  by  Prop.  I  of  tiie  same  Book.  And  if  the  planes  are 
fixed,  the  nodes  must  be  so  too.  It  is  true,  that  some  inequalities  may 
arise  from  the  mutual  actions  of  the  planets  and  comets  in  their  revolu- 
tions ;  but  these  will  be  so  small,  that  they  may  be  here  passed  by. 

Cor.  1.  The  fixed  stars  are  immovable,  seeing  they  keep  the  same  posi- 
tion to  the  aphelions  and  nodes  of  the  planets. 

Cor.  2.  And  since  these  stars  are  liable  to  no  sensible  parallax  from  the 
annual  motion  of  the  earth,  they  can  have  no  force,  because  of  their  im- 
mense distance,  to  produce  any  sensible  effect  in  oui:  system.  Not  to 
mention  that  the  fixed  stars,  every  where  promiscuously  dispersed  in  the 
heavens,  by  their  contrary  attractions  destroy  their  mutu^  actions,  by 
Prop.  LXX,  Book  I. 

SCHOLIUM. 

"'  ruie  the  planets  near  the  sun  (viz.  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  and 
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Mars)  are  so  email  that  they  can  act  witk  but  little  force  upon  each  otter, 
therefore  their  aphelions  and  nodes  mtist  be  fixed,  excepting  in  so  far  as 
they  are  disturbed  by  the  actioDB  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  other  bigtej 
bodies.  And  hence  wo  may  find,  by  the  theory  of  gravity,  that  their  apW 
Hobs  move  a  little  in  cojiseqiieniia^  in  respect  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  tbt 
in  the  sesqniplicate  proportion  of  their  several  distances  from  the  sun.  So 
that  if  the  aphelion  of  Mars,  in  the  space  of  a  hundred  years,  is  carried 
33'  20'^  in  consequential  m  respect  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  aphelions  of  the 
Earthy  of  Venus,  and  of  Mercury,  will  in  a  hundred  years  be  carried  for- 
wards 17'  40'',  10'  53'^,  and  4'  16",  respectively.  But  these  motions  are 
m  inconsiderable,  that  we  have  neglected  them  in  this  Proposition. 

PROPOSITION  XV.    PROBLEM  L 

Tnfind  the  prbiripal  diameters  nf  the  orbits  of  the  planets. 
They  are  to  he  taken  in  the  suVscsquiplicate  proportion  of  the  perio 
times,  by  Prop.  XV,  Book  I,  and  then  to  be  severally  augmented  in  ifie 
proportion  of  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  matter  in  the  sun  and  each  plaoet 
to  tiie  first  of  two  mean  proportionals  betwixt  that  sum  and  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  the  sun,  by  Prop.  LX,  Book  I. 

PROPOSITION  XVL     PROBLEM  IL 

To  find  the  eccentricities  and  aphelions  of  the  planets. 
This  Problem  is  resolved  by  Prop.  XVIII,  Book  L 

PROPOSITION  XVn.    THEOREM  XV. 

That  the  diurnal  motions  of  the  planets  are  vniforfn^  and  that  thf 
libration  of  t/w  nn}07i  arises  from  its  diurnal  motion* 
The  Proposition  is  proved  from  the  first  Law  of  Motion,  and  Cor,  22, 
Prop.  LXVIj  Book  L  Jupiter,  with  respect  to  the  fixed  stars,  revolt©  in 
9^  Bfj' ;  Mars  in  24^.  39' ;  Venus  in  about  23\ ;  the  Earfh  in  23^  56';  tie 
Sun  in  25 i  days,  and  the  moon  m  27  days,  7  hours^  43'.  These  thiup 
appear  by  the  Phieiioraena.  The  spots  in  the  8iin*s  body  return  io  tie 
same  situation  on  the  suns  imk,  with  respect  to  the  earth,  in  27 1  days,*  utd 
therefore  with  respect  to  the  fixed  stars  the  sun  revolves  in  al>otit  25}di78L 
But  because  the  lunar  day,  arising  from  its  uniform  revolution  about  iU 
axis,  is  menstrual,  that  ia^,  equal  to  the  time  of  its  periodic  retalution  in 
its  orbj  therefore  the  same  face  of  the  moon  will  be  always  nearlv  turned  to 
the  upper  focus  of  its  orb ;  but,  as  the  situation  of  that  focus  requirciv  will 
deviate  a  little  to  one  side  and  to  the  other  from  the  earth  in  the  low«r 
focus ;  and  this  is  the  libration  in  longitude ;  for  the  libration  in  latitude 
arises  from  the  moon's  latitude,  and  the  inclination  of  its  axis  to  the  plwic 
of  the  ecliptic.    This  theory  of  the  libration  of  the  moon,  Mr.  jV.  i*/«rc»(a', 
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in  Lis  Astronomy,  published  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1676,  explained 
more  fully  out  of  the  letters  I  sent  him.  The  utmost  satellite  of  Saturn 
seems  to  revolve  about  it^  axis  with  a  motion  like  this  of  the  moon,  respect- 
ing Saturn  continually  with  the  same  face ;  for  in  its  revolution  round 
Saturn,  as  often  as  it  comes  to  the  eastern  part  of  its  orbit,  it  is  scarcely 
visible,  and  generally  quite  disappears ;  which  is  like  to  be  occasioned  by 
some  spots  in  that  part  of  its  body,  which  is  then  turned  towards  the  earth, 
as  M.  Cassini  has  observed.  So  also  the  utmost  satellite  of  Jupiter  seems 
to  revolve  about  its  axis  with  a  like  motion,  because  in  that  part  of  its  body 
nrhich  is  turned  from  Jupiter  it  has  a  spot,  which  always  appears  as  if  it 
urere  in  Jupiter's  own  body,  whenever  the  satellite  passes  between  Jupiter 
and  our  eye. 

PROPOSITION  XVni.    THEOREM  XVI. 

That  ilie  axes  of  the  planets  are  less  than  the  diatneters  drawn  perpen- 

dicidar  to  tlie  axes. 
The  equal  gravitation  of  the  parts  on  all  sides  would  give  a  spherical 
figure  to  the  planets,  if  it  was  not  for  their  diurnal  revolution  in  a  circle. 
By  that  circular  motion  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  parts  receding  from  the 
axis  endeavour  to  ascend  about  the  equator ;  and  therefore  if  the  matter  is 
in  a  fluid  state,  by  its  ascent  towards  the  equator  it  will  enlarge  the  di- 
ameters there,  and  by  its  descent  towards  the  poles  it  will  shorten  the  axis. 
So  the  diameter  of  Jupiter  (by  the  concurring  observations  of  astronomers) 
is  found  shorter  betwixt  pole  and  pole  than  from  east  to  west.  And,  by 
the  same  argument,  if  our  earth  was  not  higher  about  the  equator  than  at 
the  poles,  the  seas  would  subside  about  the  poles,  and,  rising  towards  the 
equator,  would  lay  all  things  there  under  water. 

PROPOSITION  XIX.    PROBLEM  in. 

To  find  the  proportion  of  the  axis  of  a  planet  to  the  diameters  perpen^ 

dicular  thereto. 
Our  countryman,  Mr.  Nonoood,  measuring  a  distance  of  905751  feet  of 
Ldondon  measure  between  London  and  York,  in  1635,  and  observing  the 
difference  of  latitudes  to  be  2°  28',  determined  the  measure  of  one  degree 
to  be  367196  feet  of  London  measure,  that  is  57300  Paris  toises.  M. 
Picartf  measuring  an  arc  of  one  degree,  and  22'  55"  of  the  meridian  be- 
tween Amiens  and  MalvoisinCy  found  an  arc  of  one  degree  to  be  57060 
Paris  toises.  M.  Cassini,  the  father,  measured  the  distance  upon  the  me- 
ridian from  the  town  of  Collioure  in  Roiissillon  to  the  Observatory  of 
Paris  ;  and  his  son  added  the  distance  from  the  Observatory  to  the  Cita- 
del of  Dunkirk.  The  whole  distance  was  486156^  toises  and  the  differ- 
'  latitudes  of  Collimire  and  Dunkirk  was  8  degrees,  and  31' 
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llf''.  Hence  an  aic  of  one  degree  appears  to  be  67061  Paris  tm 
And  from  these  measures  we  conclude  that  the  circmnferenoe  of  the  crt 
is  123349600,  and  its  semi-diameter  19615800  I^aris  feet»  upon  the  » 

position  that  the  earth  is  of  a  spherical  figures 

In  the  latitude  of  Paris  a  heavy  body  faUing  in  a  second  of  time  it- 
scribes  15  Paris  feet,  1  inch,  1}  line,  as  above,  that  is^  2173  lines  I.  Tie 
weight  of  the  body  is  diminished  by  the  weight  of  the  ambient  ain  Let 
us  suppose  the  weight  lost  thereby  to  be  j^^^^  part  of  the  whole  vdfb; 
then  that  heavy  body  falling  in  vacuo  will  describe  a  height  ot2l7ihaa 
in  one  second  of  time. 

A  body  in  every  sidereal  day  of  23^  66'  4"  uniformly  revolving  in  t 
circle  at  the  distance  of  19615S00  feet  from  the  centre,  in  one  second  of 
time  describes  an  arc  of  1433,46  feet ;  the  versed  sine  of  which  is  0  06236961 
feet,  or  7,64064  lines.  And  therefore  the  force  with  which  bodies  dcsoend 
in  the  latitude  of  Paris  is  to  the  centrifugal  force  of  bodies  in  the  equator 
arising  from  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  as  21 74  to  7^064. 

The  centrifugal  force  of  bodies  in  the  equator  is  to  the  centrifimd  fbne 
with  which  bodies  recede  directly  from  the  earth  in  the  latitude  of  Pans 
48^  60'  10"  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  tfie  radius  to  the  cosine  of  the 
latitude,  that  is,  as  7,64064  to  3,267.  Add  this  force  to  the  force  witli 
which  bodies  descend  by  their  weight  in  the  latitude  of  Paris  and  a  bod? 
in  the  latitude  of  Paris,  falling  by  its  whole  undiminished  force  of  eravitr' 
in  the  time  of  one  second,  will  describe  2177,267  lines,  or  15  Paris  f  t 
1  inch,  and  6,267  lines.  And  the  total  force  of  gravity  in  that  latitude 
will  be  to  the  centrifugal  force  of  bodies  in  the  equator  of  the  eartfi  « 
2177,267  to  7,54064,  or  as  289  to  1. 

A^  Wherefore  if  APBQ  represent  the  figure  of  the 

earth,  now  no  longer  spherical,  but  generated  by  the 
^  rotation  of  an  ellipsis  about  its  lesser  axis  PQ  •  and 
I  ACQ/jca  a  canal  full  of  water,  reaching  from  the  pole 
Qy  to  the  centre  Cc,  and  thence  rising  to  the  equator 
Aa  ;  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  1^  of  thrcanal 
ACca  wiU  be  to  the  weight  of  water  in  the  other  1^ 
Qpcq  as  289  to  288,  because  the  centrifugal  force  arising  from  the  ciic^ 
lar  motion  sustains  and  takes  off  one  of  the  289  parts  of  the  weight  (in  the 
one  leg),  and  the  weight  of  288  in  the  other  sustains  the  rest    But  by 
computation  (from  Cor.  2,  Prop.  XCI,  Book  I)  I  find,  that,  if  the  mattw 
of  the  earth  was  all  uniform,  and  without  any  motion,  and  its  axis  Pft 
were  to  the  diameter  AB  as  100  to  101,  the  force  of  gravit?  in  the 
place  Q  towards  the  earth  would  be  to  the  force  of  gravity  in  the  same 
place  Q  towards  a  sphere  described  about  the  centre  C  with  the  radios       i 
PC,  or  QC,  as  126  to  126.    And,  by  the  same  argument,  the  force  of      ^ 
gravity  in  the  place  A  towards  the  spheroid  generated  by  the  rotatior 
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ihe  ellipsis  APBQ  abont  the  axis  AB  is  to  the  force  of  gravity  in  the 
iame  place  A,  towards  the  sphere  described  about  the  centre  C  with  the 
radius  AC,  as  125  to  126.  But  the  force  of  gravity  in  the  place  A  to- 
wards the  earth  is  a  mean  proportional  betwixt  the  forces  of  gravity  to- 
wards the  spheroid  and  this  sphere ;  because  the  sphere,  by  having  its  di- 
ameter PQ  diminished  in  the  proportion  of  101  to  100,  is  transformed  into 
the  figure  of  the  earth ;  and  this  figure,  ))y  having  a  third  diameter  per- 
pendicular to  the  two  diameters  AB  and  PQ  diminished  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, is  converted  into  the  said  spheroid ;  and  the  force  of  gravity  in  A, 
in  either  case^  is  diminished  nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  Therefore  the 
force  of  gravity  in  A  towards  the  sphere  described  about  the  centre  C  with 
the  radius  AC,  is  to  the  force  of  gravity  in  A  towards  the  earth  as  126  to 
126^.  And  the  force  of  gravity  in  the  place  Q  towards  the  sphere  de- 
scribed about  the  centre  C  with  the  radius  QC,  is  to  the  force  of  gravity 
in  the  place  A  towards  the  sphere  described  about  the  centre  C,  with  the 
radius  AC,  in  the  proportion  of  the  diameters  (by  Prop.  LXXII,  Book  I), 
that  is,  as  100  to  101.  K,  therefore,  we  compound  those  three  proportions 
126  to  125, 126  to  125J,  and  100  to  101,  into  one,  the  force  of  gravity  in 
the  place  Q  towards  the  earth  will  be  to  the  force  of  gravity  in  the  place 
A  towards  the  earth  as  126  X  126  X  100  to  125  X  126^  X  101 ;  or  as 
601  to  500. 

Now  since  (by  Cor.  3,  Prop.  XCI,  Book  I)  the  fence  of  gravity  in  either 
leg  of  the  canal  ACca,  or  QiCcq,  is  as  the  distance  of  the  places  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  if  those  legs  are  conceived  to  be  divided  by  transverse, 
parallel,  and  equidistant  surfaces,  into  parts  proportional  to  the  wholes, 
the  weights  of  any  number  of  parts  in  the  one  lag  ACca  will  be  to  the 
weights  of  the  same  number  of  parts  in  the  other  leg  as  their  magnitudes 
and  the  accelerative  forces  of  their  gravity  conjunctly,  that  is,  as  101  to 
100,  and  500  to  501,  or  as  505  to  501.  And  therefore  if  the  centrifugal 
force  of  every  part  in  the  leg  ACca,^arising  from  the  diurnal  motion,  was 
to  the  weight  of  the  same  part  as  4  to  505,  so  that  from  the  weight  of 
every  part,  conceived  to  be  divided  into  505  parts,  the  centrifugal  force 
might  take  oflf  four  of  those  parts,  the  weights  would  remain  equal  in  each 
leg,  and  therefore  the  fluid  would  rest  in  an  equilibrium.  But  the  centri- 
fugal force  of  every  part  is  to  the  weight  of  the  same  part  as  1  to  28^ ; 
that  is,  the  centrifugal  force,  which  should  be  j Jj  parts  of  the  weight,  is 
only  j}y  P^rt  thereof.  And,  therefore,  I  say,  by  the  rule  of  proportion, 
that  if  the  centrifugal  force  j Jj  make  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  leg 
ACca  to  exceed  the  height  oiF  the  water  in  the  1^  QCcy  by  one  yj ^  part 
of  its  whole  height,  the  centrifugal  force  jj^  will  make  the  excess  of  the 
height  in  the  leg  ACca  only  ^J^  part  of  the  height  of  the  water  in  the 
^"^  dCcq  ;  and  therefore  the  diameter  of  the  earth  at  the  equator,  is 
from  pole  to  pole  as  230  to  229.    And  since  the  mean  semi- 
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diameter  of  the  earth,  according  to  PicarVa  mensnratioii,  is  19615S00 
Paris  feet;  or  3923,16  miles  (reckoning  5000  feet  to  a  mile),  the  cuth 
will  be  higher  at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles  by  85472  feet,  or  17^ 
miles.  And  its  height  at  the  equator  ?rill  be  about  1965S600  feet,  and  ai 
the  poles  19573000  feet. 

If,  the  density  and  periodic  time  of  the  diurnal  reyolation  remaining  the 
same,  the  planet  was  greater  or  less  than  the  earth,  the  proportion  of  the 
centrifugal  force  to  that  of  gravity,  and  therefore  also  of  the  diameter  be- 
twixt the  poles  to  the  diameter  at  the  equator,  would  likewise  remain  the 
same.  But  if  the  diurnal  motion  was  accelerated  or  retarded  in  any  pro- 
portion, the  centrifugal  force  would  be  augmented  or  diminished  nearly  in 
the  same  duplicate  proportion ;  and  therefore  the  difference  of  the  diame- 
ters will  be  increased  or  diminished  in  the  same  duplicate  ratio  very  nearly. 
And  if  the  density  of  the  planet  was  augmented  or  diminished  in  any  pro- 
portion, the  force  of  gravity  tending  towards  it  would  also  be  augmented 
or  diminished  in  the  same  proportion :  and  the  difference  of  the  diametos 
contrariwise  would  be  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  force  of  gravity  is 
augmented,  and  augmented  in  proportion  as  the  force  of  gravity  is  dimin* 
ished.  Wherefore,  since  the  earth,  in  respect  of  the  fixed  stars,  revolves  in 
23^  56',  but  Jupiter  in  9^  56',  and  the  squares  of  their  periodic  times  are 
as  29  to  5,  and  tlieir  densities  as  400  to  94^,  the  difference  of  the  diameters 

29     400        1 
of  Jupiter  will  be  to  its  lesser  diameter  as  -r-  X  qTt  X  ^5  to  1,  or  as  1  to 

9},  nearly.  Therefore  the  diameter  of  Jupiter  from  east  to  west  is  to  its 
diameter  from  pole  to  pole  nearly  as  10^  to  9J.  Therefore  since  its 
greatest  diameter  is  37",  its  lesser  diameter  lying  between  the  poles  will 
be  33''  25'".  Add  thereto  about  3"  for  the  irregular  refraction  of  light, 
and  the  apparent  diameters  of  this  planet  will  become  40"  and  36"  25'"  ; 
which  are  to  each  other  as  11^  to  10^,  very  nearly.  These  things  are  s*) 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  body  of  Jupiter  is  uniformly  dense.  But 
now  if  its  body  be  denser  towards  the  plane  of  the  equator  than  towards 
the  poles,  its  diameters  may  be  to  each  other  as  12  to  11,  or  13  to  12,  or 
perhaps  as  14  to  13. 

And  Cassini  observed  in  the  year  1691,  that  the  diameter  of  Jupiter 
reaching  from  east  to  west  is  greater  by  about  a  fifteenth  part  than  the 
olher  diameter.  Mr.  Powid  with  his  123  feet  telescope,  and  an  excellent 
micrometer,  measured  the  diameters  of  Jupiter  in  the  year  1719,  and  found 
them  as  follow. 


The  Timet. 

Greatest  diam. 

Lesser  diam. 

The  dlam.  to  each  other. 

Day.  Hours. 

Parts. 

Parts. 

January  28      6 

13,40 

12,28 

As    12       to     11 

March      6      7 

13,12 

12,20 

131     to     121 

March      9      7 

13,12 

12,08 

12}     to     Hi 

April        9       9 

12,32 

11,48 

14i     to     131 

\ 
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So  Uiat  the  theory  agrees  with  the  phfenomena ;  for  the  planets  are  more 
heated  by  the  sun's  rays  towards  their  equators,  and  therefore  are  a  little 
more  condensed  by  that  heat  than  towards  their  poles. 

Moreover,  that  there  is  a  diminution  of  gravity  occasioned  by  the  diur- 
nal rotation  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  the  earth  rises  higher  there  than  it 
does  at  the  poles  (supposing  that  its  matter  is  uniformly  dense),  will  ap- 
pear by  the  experiments  of  pendulums  related  under  the  following  Propo- 
sition. 

PROPOSITION  XX.    PROBLEM  IV. 

Tofiiid  and  compare  together  the  weights  of  bodies  in  the  different  re- 
gions of  our  earth. 

Because  the  weights  of  the  unequal  1^  of  the  canal  ^^^-^f^ 
of  water  ACQ^qca  are  equal ;  and  the  weights  of  the 
parts  proportional  to  the  whole  legs,  and  alike  situated 
in  them,  are  one  to  another  as  the  weights  of  the  Pj^ 
wholes,  and  therefore  equal  betwixt  themselves ;  the 
weights  of  equal  parts,  and  alike  situated  in  the  legs, 
will  be  reciprocally  as  the  legs,  that  is,  reciprocally  as  B 

230  to  229.  And  the  case  is  the  same  in  all  homogeneous  equal  bodies  alike 
situated  in  the  legs  of  the  canal.  Their  weights  are  reciprocally  as  the  legs, 
that  is,  reciprocally  as  the  distances  of  the  bodies  from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
Therefore  if  the  bodies  arc  situated  in  the  uppermost  parts  of  the  canals,  or  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  their  weights  will  be  one  to  another  reciprocally  as 
their  distances  from  the  centre.  J  And.  by  the  same  argument,  the  weights  in 
all  other  places  round  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  are  reciprocally  as  the 
distances  of  the  places  from  the  centre ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  hypothesis 
of  the  earth's  being  a  spheroid  are  given  in  proportion. 

Whence  arises  this  Theorem,  that  the  increase  of  weight  in  passing  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles  is  nearly  as  the  versed  sine  of  double  the  latitude; 
or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  as  the  square  of  the  right  sine  of  the 
latitude;  and  the  arcs  of  the  degrees  of  latitude  in  the  meridian  increase 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  And,  therefore,  since  the  latitude  of  Paris 
is  48^  50',  that  of  places  under  the  equator  OO""  00',  and  that  of  places 
under  the  poles  90°;  and  the  versed  sines  of  double  those  arcs  are 
11334,00000  and  20000,  the  radius  being  10000 ;  and  the  force  of  gravity 
at  the  pole  is  to  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  equator  as  230  to  229 ;  and 
the  excess  of  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  pole  to  the  force  of  gravity  at  the 
equator  as  1  to  229  ;  the  excess  of  the  force  of  gravity  in  the  latitude  of 
Paris  will  be  to  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  equator  as  1  X  HIH  to  229, 
or  as  5667  to  2290000.  And  therefore  the  whole  forces  of  gravity  in 
those  places  will  be  one  to  the  other  as  2295667  to  2290000.  Wherefore 
*^-  lengths  of  pendulums  vibrating  in  equal^times  are  as  the  forces  of 
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gravity,  and  in  the  latitude  of  Paris,  the  length  of  a  pendulum  Tibntiig 
seconds  is  3  Paris  feet,  and  S(  lines,  or  rather  because  of  the  weight  of 
the  air,  8f  lines,  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  in  the  same  time 
under  the  equator  will  be  shorter  by  1,087  lines.  And  by  a  like  calcolv 
the  following  table  is  made. 


Latituds  of 

Length  of  thm 

Mttwurt  of  OM   dofTM 

Um  place. 

pendolum 

in  UMOMridiUL 

Oeg. 

Feet.        LioM. 

ToiMt. 

0 

3  .     7,468 

56637 

5 

3  .     7,482 

56642 

10 

3  .     7,526 

56659 

15 

3  .     7,596 

56687 

20 

3  .     7,692 

56724 

25 

3  .     7,812 

56769 

30 

3  .     7,948 

56823 

35 

3  .     8,099 

56882 

40 

3  .     8,261 

56945 

1 

3  .     8,294 

56958 

2 

3  .     8,327 

56971 

3 

3  .     8,361 

56984 

4 

3  .     8,394 

56997 

45 

3  .     8,428 

57010 

6 

3  .     8,461 

57022 

7 

3  .     8,494 

57035 

8 

3  .     8,528 

57048 

9 

3  .     8,561 

57061 

50 

3  .     8,594 

57074 

55 

3  .     8,756 

57137 

60 

3  .     8,907 

57196 

65 

3  .     9,044 

57250 

70 

3  .     9,162 

57295 

75 

3  .     9,258 

57332 

80 

3  .     9,329 

57360 

85 

3  .     9,372 

57377 

90 

3  .     9,387 

57382 

By  this  table,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  inequality  of  degrees  is  so 
small,  that  the  figure  of  the  earth,  in  geographical  matters,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  spherical ;  especially  if  the  earth  be  a  little  denser  towards  the 
plane  of  the  equator  than  towards  the  poles. 

Now  several  astronomers,  sent  into  remote  countries  to  make  astronomical 
observations,  have  found  that  pendulum  clocks  do  accordingly  move  slower 
near  the  equator  than  in  our  climates.  And,  first  of  all,  in  the  year  1672, 
M.  Richer  took  notice  of  it  in  the  island  of  Cayenne  ;  for  when,  in  the 
month  of  August ,  he  was  observing  the  transits  of  the  fixed  stars  over  the 
meridian,  he  found  his  clock  to  go  slower  than  it  ought  in  respect  of  the 
mean  motion  of  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  2'  23"  a  day.  Therefore,  fitting  up 
a  simple  pendulum  to  vibrate  in  seconds,  which  were  measured  by  an  ex- 
cellent clock,  he  observed  the  length  of  that  simple  pendulum ;  and  this  he 
did  over  and  over  every  week  for  ten  months  together.  And  upon  his  re- 
turn to  France,  comparing  the  length  of  that  pendulum  with  the  length 
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of  ihe  pendiiliuflPat  Paris  (which  was  3  Paris  feet  and  Sf  lineB),  he  found 
it  shorter  by  1|  line. 

Afterwards,  our  friend  Dr.  Halley,  abont  the  year  1677,  arriving  at  the 
island  of  St.  HeletuZy  found  his  pendulum  clock  to  go  slower  there  than  at 
Ijmdon^  without  marking  the  difference.  But  he  shortened  the  rod  of 
his  clock  by  more  than  the  |  of  an  inch,  or  1^  line ;  and  to  effect  this,  be- 
cause the  length  of  the  screw  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  was  not  sufficient^ 
he  interposed  a  wooden  ring  betwixt  the  nut  and  the  balL 

Then,  in  the  year  16S2,  M.  Yarin  and  M.  des  Hayes  found  the  length 
of  a  simple  pendulum  vibrating  in  seconds  at  the  Royal  Observatory  of 
Paris  to  be  3  feet  and  Sf  lines.  And  by  the  same  method  in  the  island 
of  Goree^  they  found  the  length  of  an  isochronal  pendulum  to  be  3  feet  and 
6}  lines,  differing  from  the  former  by  two  lines.  And  in  the  same  year, 
going  to  the  islands  of  Gtiadaloupe  and  Martinico,  they  found  that  the 
length  of  an  isochronal  pendulum  in  those  islands  was  3  feet  and  6^  lines. 

After  this,  M.  Couplet,  the  son,  in  the  month  of  July  1G97,  at  the  Royal 
Observatory  of  Paris,  so  fitted  his  pendulum  clock  to  the  mean  motion  of 
the  sun,  that  for  a  considerable  time  together  the  clock  agreed  with  the 
motion  of  |be  sun.  In  November  following,  upon  his  arrival  at  Lisbon^  he 
found  his  clock  to  go  slower  than  before  at  the  rate  of  2f  13"  in  24  hours. 
And  next  March  coming  to  Paraiba,  he  found  his  clock  to  go  slower  than 
at  Paris,  and  at  the  rate  4'  12"  in  24  hours ;  and  he  affirms,  that  the  pen- 
dulum vibrating  in  seconds  was  shorter  at  Lisbon  by  2^  lines,  and  at  Pa-- 
raiba  by  3|  lines,  than  at  Paris.  He  had  done  better  to  have  reckoned 
those  differences  1|  and  2f ;  for  these  differences  correspond  to  the  differ- 
ences of  the  times  2'  13"  and  4'  12".  But  this  gentleman's  observations 
are  so  gross,  that  we  cannot  confide  in  them. 

In  the  following  years,  1699,  and  1700,  M.  des  Hayes,  making  another 
voyage  to  America,  determined  that  in  the  island  of  Cayenne  and  Oranada 
the  length  of  the  pendulum  vibrating  in  seconds  was  a  small  matter  less 
than  3  feet  and  6|  lines;  that  in  the  island  of  St  Christophers  it  was 
3  feet  and  6f  lines ;  and  in  the  island  of  St  Domingo  3  feet  and  7 
lines. 

And  in  the  year  1704,  P.  FeuUlk,  at  Puerto  Bello  in  America,  found 
that  the  length  of  the  pendulum  vibrating  in  seconds  was  3  Paris  feet, 
and  only  5^^  lines,  that  is,  ahnost  3  lines  shorter  than  at  Paris  ;  but  the 
observation  was  faulty.  For  afterward,  going  to  the  island  of  Martinieo, 
he  found  the  length  of  the  isochronal  pendulum  there  3  Paris  feet  and 
5|f  lines. 

Now  the  latitude  of  Paraiba  is  6*^  38'  south ;  that  of  Puerto  Bello  9" 
33'  north ;  and  the  latitudes  of  the  islands  Cayenne,  Chree,  Oaudaloupe, 
Martinieo,  Chranada,  St  Christophers,  and  St  Domingo,  are  respectivdy 
4°  5S',  14^  40",  15°  00',  W  44',  12°  06',  17°  19',  and  19°  49',  north.    And 
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the  excesses  of  the  length  of  the  pendnlam  at  Paris  aUfe  the  lengfts  of 
the  isochronal  pendulums  observed  in  those  latitudes  arc  a  little  grater 
than  by  the  table  of  the  lengths  of  the  pendulum  before  computed.  And 
therefore  the  earth  is  a  little  higher  under  the  equator  than  by  the  prece- 
ding calculus,  and  a  little  denser  at  the  centre  than  in  mines  near  the  8ll^ 
face,  unless,  perhaps,  the  heats  of  the  torrid  zone  have  a  little  extended  tbe 
length  of  the  pendulums. 

For  M.  Picart  has  observed,  that  a  rod  of  iron,  which  in  frosty  weather 
in  the  winter  season  was  one  foot  long,  when  heated  by  fire^  was  lengthened 
into  one  foot  and  ^  line.  Afterward  'HLdela  Hire  found  that  a  rod  of 
iron,  which  in  the  like  winter  season  was  6  feet  long,  when  exposed  to  tiie 
heat  of  the  summer  sun,  was  extended  into  6  feet  and  |  line.  In  the  former 
case  the  heat  was  greater  than  in  the  latter ;  but  in  the  latter  it  was  greater 
than  the  heat  of  the  external  parts  of  a  human  body ;  for  metals  exposed 
to  the  summer  sun  acquire  a  very  considerable  dc^ee  of  heat  But  the  rod 
of  a  pendulum  clock  is  never  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun,  nor 
ever  acquires  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  external  parts  of  a  human  body; 
and,  therefore,  though  the  3  feet  rod  of  a  pendulum  clock  will  indeed  be  a 
little  longer  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter  season,  yet  the  di|{erenoewi]l 
scarcely  amount  to  |  line.  Therefore  the  total  diiference  of  the  lengths  of 
isochronal  pendulums  in  different  climates  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  dife- 
ence  of  heat ;  nor  indeed  to  the  mistakes  of  the  French  astronomers.  For 
although  there  is  not  a  perfect  agreement  betwixt  their  observations^  yet 
the  errors  are  so  small  that  they  may  be  neglected ;  and  in  this  they  all 
agree,  that  isochronal  pendulums  are  shorter  under  the  equator  than 
at  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Paris,  by  a  difference  not  less  than  1}  line^ 
nor  greater  than  2f  lines.  By  the  observations  of  M.  Richer,  in  the  island 
of  Cayenne,  the  difference  was  1{  line.  That  difference  being  corrected  bj 
those  of  M.  des  Hayes,  becomes  1^  line  or  If  line.  By  the  less  accurate 
observations  of  others,  the  same  was  made  about  two  lines.  And  this  di^ 
agreement  might  arise  partly  from  the  errors  of  the  observations,  partly 
from  the  dissimilitude  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  height  of 
mountains ;  partly  from  the  different  heats  of  the  air. 

I  take  an  iron  rod  of  3  feet  long  to  be  shorter  by  a  sixth  part  of  one  line 
in  winter  time  with  us  here  in  England  than  in  the  summer.  Because  of 
the  great  heats  under  the  equator,  subduct  this  quantity  from  the  difference 
of  one  line  and  a  quarter  observed  by  M.  Richer,  and  there  will  remain  one 
line  y^,  which  agrees  very  well  with  lyj  Jy  line  collected,  by  the  theory  a 
little  before.  M.  RicJier  repeated  his  observations,  made  in  the  island  of 
Cayenne,  every  week  for  ten  months  together,  and  compared  the  lengths  of 
the  pendulum  which  he  had  there  noted  in  the  iron  rods  with  the  lengths 
thereof  which  he  observed  in  France,  This  diligence  and  care  seems  to 
have  been  wanting  to  the  other  observers.    If  this  gentleman's  observations 
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are  to  be  depended  oD|  the  earth  is  higher  under  the  equator  than  at  the 
poles,  and  tiiat  by  an  excess  of  about  17  miles;  as  appeared  aboye  by  the 
theory. 

PROPOSITION  XXL    THEOREM  XVIL 

TTuU  the  equinoctial  points  go  backtoard,  and  that  the  axis  of  the  earthy 
by  a  nutation  in  every  annual  revolution,  twice  vibrates  towards  the 

ecliptic,  and  as  often  returns  to  its  former  positiotK 
The  proposition  appears  from  Cor.  20,  Prop.  LXVI,  Book  I;  but 
that  motion  of  nutation  must  be  very  small,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. 

PROPOSITION  XXIL    THEOREM  XVHL 

That  all  the  motions  of  t/ie  tnoon,  and  all  the  inequalities  of  those  motions^ 
follow  from  the  pinciples  which  we  have  laid  down. 
That  the  greater  planets,  while  they  are  carried  about  the  sun,  may  in 
the  mean  time  carry  other  lesser  planets,  revolving  about  them ;  and  that 
those  lesser  planets  must  move  in  ellipses  which  have  their  foci  in  the  cen- 
tres of  the  greater,  appears  from  Prop.  LXY,  Book  L  But  then  their  mo- 
tions will  be  several  ways  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  they  will 
suffer  such  inequalities  as  are  observed  in  our  moon.  Thus  our  moon  (by 
Cor.  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  Prop.  LXVI,  Book  I)  moves  faster,  and,  by  a  radius 
drawn  to  the  earth,  describes  an  area  greater  for  the  time,  and  has  its  orbit 
less  curved,  and  therefore  approaches  nearer  to  the  earth  in  the  syzygies 
than  in  the  quadratures,  excepting  in  so  far  as  these  effects  are  hindered  by 
the  motion  of  eccentricity ;  for  (by  Cor.  9,  Prop.  LXVI,  Book  I)  the  eccen- 
tricity is  greatest  when  the  apogeon  of  the  moon  is  in  the  syzygies,  and 
least  when  the  same  is  in  the  quadratures ;  and  upon  this  account  the  pe- 
rigeon  moon  is  swifter,  and  nearer  to  us,  but  the  apogeon  moon  slower, 
and  farther  from  us,  in  the  syzygies  than  in  the  quadratures.  Moreover, 
the  apogee  goes  forward,  and  the  nodes  backward ;  and  this  is  done  not  with 
a  regular  but  an  unequal  motion.  For  (by  Cor.  7  and  8,  Prop.  LXVI, 
Book  I)  the  apogee  goes  more  swiftly  forward  in  its  syzygies,  more  slowly 
backward  in  its  quadratures ;  and,  by  the  excess  of  its  progress  above  its 
regress,  advances  yearly  in  consequentia.  But,  contrariwise,  the  nodes  (by 
Cor.  11,  Prop.  LXVI,  Book  I)  are  quiescent  in  their  syzygies,  and  go  fastest 
back  in  their  quadratures.  Farther,  the  greatest  latitude  of  the  moon  (by 
Cor.  10,  Prop.  LXVI,  Book  I)  is  greater  in  the  quadratures  of  the  moon 
than  in  its  syzygies.  And  (by  Cor.  6,  Prop.  LXVI,  Book  I)  the  mean  mo- 
tion of  the  moon  is  slower  in  the  perihelion  of  the  earth  than  in  its  aphelion. 
'jud  these  are  the  principal  inequalities  (of  the  moon)  taken  notice  of  by 
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But  there  are  yet  other  inequalitieB  not  obserred  by  former  atftronomcn^ 
by  which  the  motions  of  the  moon  are  so  distorbed,  that  to  this  day  we 
have  not  been  able  to  bring  them  under  any  certain  rule.  For  the  vdoo- 
ities  or  horary  motions  of  the  apogee  and  nodes  of  the  moon,  and  their 
equations,  as  well  as  the  difference  betwixt  the  greatest  eccentricity  in  the 
syzygies,  and  the  least  eccentricity  in  the  quadratures,  and  that  inequality 
which  we  call  the  variation,  are  (by  Cor.  14,  Prop.  LXVI,  Book  I)  in  tli 
course  of  the  year  augmented  and  diminished  in  the  triplicate  proportion 
of  the  sun's  apparent  diameter.  And  besides  (by  Cor.  1  and  2,  Lem.  10^ 
and  Cor.  16,  Prop.  LXYI,  Book  I)  the  variation  is  augmented  and 
diminished  nearly  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  time  betweea 
the  quadratures.  But  in  astronomical  calculations,  this  inequality 
is  commonly  thrown  into  and  confounded  with  the  equation  of  the  moon'i 
centre. 

PROPOSITION  XXm.    PROBLEM  V. 

To  derive  the  unequal  motions  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
from  the  motions  of  our  moon. 
From  the  motions  of  our  moon  we  deduce  the  corresponding  motions  of 
the  moons  or  satellites  of  Jupiter  in  this  manner,  by  Cor.  16,  Prop.  LXYI, 
Book  L  The  mean  motion  of  the  nodes  of  the  outmost  satellite  of  Jupiter 
is  to  the  mean  motion  of  the  nodes  of  our  moon  in  a  proportion  compound- 
ed of  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  earth  about  the 
sun  to  the  periodic  times  of  Jupiter  about  the  sun,  and  the  simple  propor- 
tion of  the  periodic  time  of  the  satellite  about  Jupiter  to  the  periodic  time 
of  our  moon  about  the  earth ;  and,  therefore,  those  nodes,  in  the  space  of 
a  hundred  years,  are  carried  8**  24'  backward,  or  in  antecedentia.  The 
mean  motions  of  the  nodes  of  the  inner  satellites  are  to  the  mean  motion  of 
the  nodes  of  the  outmost  as  their  periodic  times  to  the  periodic  time  of  the 
former,  by  the  same  Corollary,  and  are  thence  given.  And  the  motion  of 
the  apsis  of  every  satellite  in  consequentia  is  to  the  motion  of  its  nodes  in 
(wtvredrntia  as  the  motion  of  the  apogee  of  our  moon  to  the  motion  of  its 
nodcn  (hy  the  same  Corollary),  and  is  thence  given.  But  the  motions  of 
the  n|)sidc*H  thus  found  must  be  diminished  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  9,  or 
of  about  I  to  2,  on  nooount  of  a  cause  which  I  cannot  here  descend  to  ex- 
plain. Thf  p^roatitit  (M|itntiun8  of  the  nodes,  and  of  the  apsis  of  every  satel- 
lite, are  to  the  ^rentcwt  wjimtions  of  the  nodes,  and  apogee  of  our  moon  re- 
spectively, as  thi)  niotionn  of  the  nodes  and  apsides  of  the  satellites,  in  the 
time  of  one  revolution  of  the  former  equations,  to  the  motions  of  the  nodes 
and  apogee  of  our  moon,  in  the  time  of  one  revolution  of  the  latter  equa- 
tions. The  variation  of  a  satellite  seen  from  Jupiter  is  to  the  variation  of 
our  moon  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole  motions  of  their  nodes 
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nspectiTdy  during  the  times  in  which  the  satellite  and  onr  moon  (after 
parting  from)  are  revolved  (again)  to  the  sun,  by  the  same  Corollary ;  and 
therefore  i^  the  outmost  satellite  the  variation  does  not  exceed  5"  12'". 

PROPOSITION  XXIV.    THEOREM  XIX. 
TTuU  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea  arise  from  the  (MCtiotis  of  the  sun 

and  moon. 

By  Cor.  19  and  20,  Prop.  LXVI,  Book  I,  it  appears  that  the  waters  of 
the  sea  ought  twice  to  rise  and  twice  to  fall  every  day,  as  well  lunar  as  solar ; 
and  that  the  greatest  height  of  the  waters  in  the  open  and  deep  seas  ought 
to  follow  the  appulse  of  the  luminaries  to  the  meridian  of  the  place  by  a 
less  interval  than  6  hours ;  as  happens  in  all  that  eastern  tract  of  the  Atlantic 
and  jEthittpic  seas  between  France  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  on 
the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru  in  the  South  Sea  ;  in  all  which  shores  the 
flood  falls  out  about  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  hour,  unless  where  the 
motion  propagated  from  the  deep  ocean  is  by  the  shallowness  of  the  chan- 
nels, through  which  it  passes  to  some  particular  places,  retarded  to  the 
fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  hour,  and  even  later.  The  hours  I  reckon  from  the 
appulse  of  each  luminary  to  the  meridian  of  the  place,  as  well  under  as 
above  the  horizon ;  and  by  the  hours  of  the  lunar  day  I  understand  the 
24th  parts  of  that  time  which  the  moon,  by  its  apparent  diurnal  motion, 
employs  to  come  about  again  to  the  meridian  of  the  place  which  it  left  the 
day  before.  The  force  of  the  sun  or  moon  in  raising  the  sea  is  greatest  in 
the  appulse  of  the  luminary  to  the  meridian  of  the  place ;  but  the  force 
impressed  upon  the  sea  at  that  time  continues  a  little  ^hile  after  the  im- 
pression, and  is  afterwards  increased  by  a  new  though  less  force  still  act- 
ing upon  it.  This  makes  the  sea  rise  higher  and  higher,  till  this  new  force 
becoming  too  weak  to  raise  it  any  more,  the  sea  rises  to  its  greatest  height 
And  this  will  come  to  pass,  perhaps,  in  one  or  two  hours,  but  more  fre- 
quently near  the  shores  in  about  three  hours,  or  even  more,  where  the  sea 
is  shallow. 

The  two  luminaries  excite  two  motions,  which  will  not  appear  distinctly, 
but  between  them  will  arise  one  mixed  motion  compounded  out  of  both. 
In  the  conjunction  or  opposition  of  the  luminaries  their  forces  will  be  con- 
joined, and  bring  on  the  greatest  flood  and  ebb.  In  the  quadratures  the 
sun  will  raise  the  waters  which  the  moon  depresses,  and  depress  the  waters 
which  the  moon  raises,  and  from  the  difference  of  their  forces  the  smallest 
of  all  tides  will  follow.  And  because  (as  experience  tolls  us)  the  force  of 
the  moon  is  greater  than  that  of  the  sun,  the  greatest  height  of  the  waters, 
will  happen  about  the  third  lunar  hour.  Out  of  the  syzygies  and  quadra- 
tures, the  greatest  tide,  which  by  the  single  force  of  the  moon  6ught  to  fall 
out  at  the  third  lunar  hour,  and  by  the  single  force  of  the  sun  at  the  third 
wbr  hour,  bv  the  oompounded  forces  of  both  must  fall  out  in  an  interme- 
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diate  time  that  aproaches  nearer  to  the  third  hour  of  the  moon  than  to 
that  of  the  sun.  And,  therefore,  while  the  moon  is  passing  from  the  sjij- 
gies  to  the  quadratures,  during  which  time  the  3d  hour  of  the  son  precedci 
the  3d  hour  of  the  moon,  the  greatest  height  of  the  waters  will  also  precede 
the  3d  hour  of  the  moon,  and  that,  by  the  greatest  interval,  a  little  after 
the  octants  of  the  moon ;  and,  by  like  intervals,  the  greatest  tide  will  fol- 
low the  3d  lunar  hour,  while  the  moon  is  passing  from  the  quadratures  to 
the  syzygies.  Thus  it  happens  in  the  open  sea ;  for  in  tbe  mouths  d 
rivers  the  greater  tides  come  later  to  their  height 

But  the  effects  of  the  luminaries  depend  upon  their  dist&noes  from  the 
earth ;  for  when  they  are  less  distant,  their  effects  are  greater,  and  whea 
more  distant,  their  effects  are  less,  and  that  in  the  triplicate  proportion  of 
their  apparent  diameter.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  sun,  in  the  winter  time^ 
being  then  in  its  perigee,  has  a  greater  effect,  and  makes  the  tides  in  the 
syzygies  something  greater,  and  those  in  the  quadratures  something  les 
than  in  the  summer  season ;  and  every  month  the  moon,  while  in  the  peri- 
gee, raises  greater  tides  than  at  the  distance  of  15  days  before  or  after, 
when  it  is  in  its  apogee.  Whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  two  highest 
tides  do  not  follow  one  the  other  in  two  immediately  succeeding  syzygiesL 
The  effect  of  either  luminary  doth  likewise  depend  upon  its  declination 
or  distance  from  the  equator ;  for  if  the  luminary  was  placed  at  the  pol^ 
it  would  constantly  attract  all  the  parts  of  the  waters  without  any  inten- 
sion or  remission  of  its  action,  and  could  cause  no  reciprocation  of  motion. 
And,  therefore,  as  the  luminaries  decline  from  the  equator  towards  either 
pole,  they  will,  by  degrees,  lose  their  force,  and  on  this  account  will  excite 
lesser  tides  in  the  solstitial  than  in  the  equinoctial  syzygies.  But  in  the 
solstitial  quadratures  they  will  raise  greater  tides  than  in  the  quadratures 
about  the  equinoxes ;  because  the  force  of  the  moon,  then  situated  in  the 
equator,  most  exceeds  the  force  of  the  sun.  Therefore  the  greatest  tides 
fall  out  in  those  syzygies,  and  the  least  in  those  quadratures,  which  hap- 
pen about  the  time  of  both  equinoxes :  and  the  greatest  tide  in  the  syzy- 
gies is  always  succeeded  by  the  least  tide  in  the  quadratures,  as  we  find 
by  experience.  But,  because  the  sun  is  less  distant  from  the  earth  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  greatest  and  least  tides 
more  frequently  appear  before  than  after  the  vernal  equinox,  and  more 
frequently  after  than  before  the  autumnal. 

Moreover,  the  effects  of  the  lumi- 
naries depend  upon  the  latitudes  of 
places.  Let  ApEP  represent  the 
earth  covered  with  deep  waters;  C  ^ 
its  centre;  P,jd  its  poles;  AE  the 
equator;  P  any  place  without  the 
equator ;  Ff  the  parallel  of  the  place; 
D(2  the  correspondent  parallel  on  if 
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other  side  of  the  equator ;  L  the  place  of  the  moon  three  hours  before ; 
H  the  place  of  the  earth  directly  under  it ;  A  the  opposite  place ;  K,  k  the 
places  at  90  d^ees  distance ;  CH,  Ch,  the  greatest  heights  of  the  sea 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  and  CK,  CA:,  its  least  heights :  and  if  with 
the  axes  HA,  KA:,  an  ellipsis  is  described,  and  by  the  revolution  of  that 
ellipsis  about  its  longer  axis  HA  a  spheroid  HPKApA:  is  formed,  this  sphe- 
roid will  nearly  represent  the  figure  of  the  sea ;  and  CP,  C/*,  CD,  Crf, 
will  represent  the  heights  of  the  sea  in  the  places  F/*,  T>d.  But  far- 
ther ;  in  the  said  revolution  of  the  ellipsis  any  point  N  describes  the  circle 
NM.  cutting  the  parallels  F/*,  Def,  in  any  places  RT,  and  the  equator  AE 
in  S ;  CN  will  represent  the  height  of  the  sea  in  all  those  places  R,  S, 
T,  situated  in  this  circle.  Wherefore,  in  the  diurnal  revolution  of  any 
place  F,  the  greatest  flood  will  be  in  F,  at  the  third  hour  after  the  appulsc 
of  the  moon  to  the  meridian  above  the  horizon ;  and  afterwards  the  great- 
est ebb  in  Q,  at  the  third  hour  after  the  setting  of  the  moon ;  and  then 
the  greatest  flood  in/,  at  the  third  hour  after  the  appulse  of  the  moon  to 
the  meridian  under  the  horizon  ;  and,  lastly,  the  greatest  ebb  in  Q,  at  the 
third  hour  after  the  rising  of  the  moon  ;  and  the  latter  flood  in  /  will  be 
less  than  the  preceding  flood  in  F.  For  the  whole  sea  is  divided  into  two 
hemiBpherical  floods,  one  in  the  hemisphere  KHA:  on  the  north  side,  the 
other  in  the  opposite  hemisphere  Khk^  which  we  may  therefore  caU  the 
northern  and  the  southern  floods.  These  floods,  being  always  opposite  the  one . 
to  the  other,  come  by  turns  to  the  meridians  of  all  places,  after  an  interval 
of  12  lunar  hours.  And  seeing  the  northern  countries  partake  more  of 
the  northern  flood,  and  the  southern  countries  more  of  the  southern  flood, 
thence  arise  tides,  alternately  greater  and  less  in  all  places  without  the 
equator,  in  which  the  luminaries  rise  and  set.  But  the  greatest  tide  will 
happen  when  the  moon  declines  towards  the  vertex  of  the  place,  about  the 
third  hour  after  the  appulse  of  the  moon  to  the  meridian  above  the  hori- 
zon ;  and  when  the  moon  changes  its  declination  to  the  other  side  of  the 
equator,  that  which  was  the  greater  tide  will  be  changed  into  a  lesser. 
And  the  greatest  difference  of  the  floods  will  fall  out  about  the  times  of 
the  solstices ;  especially  if  the  ascending  node  of  the  moon  is  about  the 
first  of  Aries.  So  it  is  found  by  experience  that  the  morning  tides  in 
winter  exceed  those  of  the  evening,  and  the  evening  tides  in  summer  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  morning ;  at  Plymouth  by  the  height  of  one  foot,  but  at 
Bristol  by  the  height  of  15  inches,  according  to  the  observations  of  Cole^ 
press  and  Stnrmy. 

But  the  motions  which  we  have  been  describing  sufler  some  alteration 
from  that  force  of  reciprocation,  which  the  waters,  being  once  moved,  retain 
a  little  while  by  their  vis  itisita.  Whence  it  comes  .to  pass  that  the  tides 
may  continue  for  some  time,  though  the  actions  of  the  luminaries  should 
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cecisc.  This  power  of  retaining  the  impreased  motion  lesBens  the  difleram 
of  the  alternate  tides,  and  makes  those  tides  which  immediatdy  soceeel 
after  the  syzy^'iea  greater,  and  those  which  follow  next  after  the  quidii- 
tiires  h^s.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  alternate  tides  at  Plj/mauik  uk 
Bristol  d'>  not  differ  much  more  one  from  the  other  than  by  the  height «{ 
a  fuot  or  15  inches,  and  that  the  greatest  tides  of  all  at  those  ports  irc  not 
the  first  ]>ut  tlic  third  after  the  syzygies.  And,  besides,  all  the  motions  tie 
retard efl  in  their  passage  through  shallow  channels^  so  that  the  grettot 
tides  of  all,  in  some  straits  and  mouths  of  rivers,  are  the  fourth  or  eraitk 
fifth  after  the  syzygies. 

Fartlier,  it  may  happen  that  the  tide  may  be  propagated  from  the  oew 
througli  different  channels  towards  the  same  port,  and  may  pass  qniekff 
through  some  channels  than  through  others ;  in  which  case  the  same  tidc^ 
divided  into  two  or  more  succeeding  one  another,  may  compound  new  iso- 
tions  of  different  kinds.  I^et  us  suppose  two  equal  tides  flowing  towirls 
the  same  port  from  different  places,  the  one  preceding  the  other  by  6  honn; 
and  suppose  the  first  tide  to  happen  at  the  third  hour  of  the  appulse  of  tiie 
moon  to  the  meridian  of  the  port.  If  the  moon  at  the  time  of  the  appuk 
to  the  meridian  was  in  the  equator,  every  6  hours  alternately  there  wouM 
arise  e<|ual  floods,  which,  meeting  with  as  many  equal  ebbs,  would  so  bal- 
ance one  the  other,  that  for  that  day,  the  water  would  stagnate  and  remain 
quiet.  If  the  moon  then  declined  from  the  equator,  the  tides  in  the  oeon 
would  be  alternately  greater  and  less,  as  was  said ;  and  from  thence  two 
greater  and  two  lesser  tides  would  be  alternately  propagated  towards  that 
port.  Hut  the  two  greater  floods  would  make  the  greatest  height  of  tfce 
waters  to  full  out  in  the  middle  time  betwixt  both  ;  and  the  greater  and 
lesser  floods  would  make  the  waters  to  rise  to  a  mean  height  in  the  middle 
time  between  them,  and  in  the  middle  time  between  the  two  lesser  floods  the 
watcrrf  would  rise  to  their  least  height.  Thus  in  the  space  of  24  hours  the 
waters  would  come,  not  twice,  as  commonly,  but  once  only  to  their  great- 
est, and  once  only  to  their  least  height ;  and  their  greatest  height,  if  the 
moon  declined  towards  the  elevated  pole,  would  happen  at  the  6th  or  30th 
hour  after  the  appulse  of  the  moon  to  the  meridian ;  and  when  the  moon 
changed  its  declination,  this  flood  would  be  changed  into  an  ebb.  An  ex- 
ample of  all  which  Dr.  [lallcy  has  given  us,  from  the  observations  of  sea- 
men in  the  j>ort  of  Batshnin,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunquin,  in  the  latitude 
of  20'  50'  north.  In  that  port,  on  the  day  which  follows  after  the  passage 
of  the  nionn  over  the  e^iuator,  the  waters  stagnate:  when  the  moon  declines 
to  the  north,  they  begin  to  flow  and  ebb,  not  twice,  as  in  other  ports,  but 
once  only  every  day ;  and  the  flood  happens  at  the  setting,  and  the  greatest 
ebb  at  the  risiniij  of  tlie  moon.  This  tide  increases  with  the  declination  of 
the  moon  till  the  Tth  or  8th  day ;  then  for  the  7  or  8  days  following  it 
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decreases  at  the  same  rate  as  it  had  increased  before,  and  ceases  when  the 
moon  changes  its  declination,  crossing  over  the  equator  to  the  south.  Af- 
ter which  the  flood  is  immediately  changed  into  an  ebb ;  and  thenceforth 
tile  ebb  happens  at  the  setting  and  the  flood  at  the  rising  of  the  moon ;  till 
tiie  moon,  again  passing  the  equator,  changes  its  declination.  There  are 
two  inlets  to  this  port  and  the  neighboring  channels,  one  from  the  seas  of 
China,  between  the  continent  and  the  island  of  Leucoma  ;  the  other  from 
the  Indian  sea,  between  the  continent  and  the  island  of  Borneo.  Biit 
whether  there  be  really  two  tides  propagated  through  the  said  channels,  one 
from  the  Indian  sea  in  the  space  of  12  hours,  and  one  from  the  sea  of 
China  in  the  space  of  6  hours,  which  therefore  happening  at  the  3d  and 
9th  lunar  hours,  by  being  compounded  together,  produce  those  motions;  or 
whether  there  be  any  other  circumstances  in  the  state  of  those  seas,  I  leave 
to  be  determined  by  observations  on  the  neighbouring  shores. 

Thus  I  have  explained  the  causes  of  the  motions  of  the  moon  and  of  the 
eea.  Now  it  is  fit  to  subjoin  something  concerning  the  quantity  of  those 
motions. 

PROPOSITION  XXV.    PROBLEM  VI. 

7b  find  the  forces  with  which  the  sun  disturbs  the  motions  of  the  moon. 

Let  S  represent  the  sun,  T  the 
earth,  P  the  moon,  CADB  the 


equal  to  ST;  and  let  SL  be  to  ;S- 
SK  in  the  duplicate  proportion 
of  SK  to  SP :  draw  LM  parallel 

to  PT ;  and  if  ST  or  SK  is  sup-  D 

posed  to  represent  the  accelerated  force  of  gravity  of  the  earth  towards  the 
Bun,  SL  will  represent  the  accelerative  force  of  gravity  of  the  moon  towards 
the  sun.  But  that  force  is  compounded  of  the  parts  SM  and  LM,  of  which 
the  force  LM,  and  that  part  of  SM  which  is  represented  by  TM,  disturb 
the  motion  of  the  moon,  as  we  have  shewn  in  Prop.  LXVI,  Book  I,  and 
its  Corollaries.  Forasmuch  as  the  earth  and  moon  are  revolved  about 
their  common  centre  of  gravity,  the  motion  of  the  earth  about  that  centre 
will  be  also  disturbed  by  the  like  forces ;  but  we  may  consider  the  sums 
both  of  the  forces  and  of  the  motions  as  in  the  moon,  and  represent  the  sum 
of  the  forces  by  the  lines  TM  and  ML,  which  are  analogous  to  them  both. 
The  force  ML  (in  its  mean  quantity)  is  to  the  centripetal  force  by  which 
the  moon  may  be  retained  in  its  orbit  revolving  about  the  earth  at  rest,  at 
the  distance  PT,  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  periodic  time  of  the 
moon  about  the  earth  to  the  periodic  time  of  the  earth  about  the  sun  (by 
Cor.  17,  Prop.  LXVI,  Book  I) ;  that  is,  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  27<«. 
^^'  ♦^  365\  6\  9' ;  or  as  1000  to  178726 ;  or  as  1  to  178f  f .    But  in  the 
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4  th  Prop,  of  this  Book  we  found,  that,  if  both  earth  and  moon  were  rerohdi 
about  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  the  mean  distance  of  the  one  ftm 
the  other  would  be  nearly  60|  mean  semi-diameters  of  the  earth ;  and  the 
force  by  which  the  moon  may  be  kept  revolving  in  its  orbit  about  the  eutl 
in  rest  at  the  distance  PT  of  60^  semi-diameters  of  the  earth,  is  to  tk 
force  by  which  it  may  be  revolved  in  the  same  time,  at  the  distance  of  60 
semi-diameters,  as  60 J  to  60 :  and  this  force  is  to  the  force  of  gravi^  wifli 
us  very  nearly  as  I  to  60  X  60.  Therefore  the  mean  force  ML  is  to  the 
force  of  gravity  on  the  surface  of  our  earth  as  1  X  60  J  to  60  X  60  X  60 
X  irSf  J,  or  as  1  to  638092,6 ;  whence  by  the  proportion  of  the  linesTl^ 
ML,  the  force  TM  is  also  given ;  and  these  are  the  forces  with  which  the 
sun  disturbs  the  motions  of  the  moon.    Q.EX 

PROPOSITION  XXVL    PROBLEM  VIL 

To  find  the  horary  increment  of  the  area  which  the  moon,  by  a  radm 
drawn  to  the  earth,  describes  in  a  circular  orbit. 

^^ — -^=— S —  We    have   aboro 

shown  that  the  uci 
which  the  moon  de- 
scribes by  a  radius 
drawn  to  the  earth 
18  proportional  to 
~i£  the  time  of  desorip- 
tion,  excepting  in  so 
far  as  the  moon's 
motion  is  disturbed 
by  the  action  of  the 
sun;  and  here  we 
propose  to  investi- 
gate the  inequality  of  the  moment,  or  horary  increment  of  that  area  or 
motion  so  disturbed.  To  render  the  calculus  more  easy,  we  shall  suppose 
the  orbit  of  the  moon  to  be  circular,  and  neglect  all  inequalities  but  that 
only  which  is  now  under  consideration ;  and,  because  of  the  immense  db- 
tance  of  the  sun,  we  shall  farther  suppose  that  the  lines  SP  wid  ST  are 
parallel.  By  this  means,  the  force  LM  will  be  always  reduced  to  its  mean 
quantity  TP,  as  well  as  the  force  TM  to  its  mean  quantity  3PK.  These 
forces  (by  Cor.  2  of  the  Laws  of  Motion)  compose  the  force  TL;  and 
this  force,  by  letting  fall  the  perpendicular  LE  upon  the  radius  TP,  is 
resolved  into  the  forces  TE,  EL ;  of  which  the  force  TE,  acting  constantly 
in  the  direction  of  the  radius  TP,  neither  accelerates  nor  retards  the  de- 
scription of  the  area  TPC  made  by  that  radius  TP;  but  EL,  acting  on 
the  radius  TP  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  accelerates  or  retards  the  (fc- 
scription  of  the  area  in  proportion  as  it  •'^  '  rates  or  retards  the  mooa 
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^t  acceleration  of  the  moon,  in  its  passage  from  the  qnadratore  C  to  the 
tbnjimction  A,  is  in  every  moment  of  time  as  the  generating  acceleratiye 

'  ■  3PK  X  TK 

t  fncce  EL,  that  is,  aa =p .    Let  the  time  be  represented  by  the 

'  mean  motion  of  the  moon,  or  (which  comes  to  the  same  thing)  by  the  angle 

'  CTP,  or  even  by  the  arc  CP.    At  right  angles  upon  CT  erect  CG  equal 

'  to  CT ;  and,  supposing  the  quadrantal  arc  AC  to  be  divided  into  an  infinite 

number  of  equal  parts  Pp,  <fcc.,  these /?ar/5  may  represent  the  like  infinite 

number  of  the  equal  parts  of  time.    Let  fall  pk  perpendicular  on  CT,  and 

draw  TG  meeting  with  KP,  kp  produced  in  F  and  /;  then  will  FK  be 

equal  to  TK,  and  Kk  be  to  PK  as  Pj9  to  Tp,  that  is,  in  a  given  propor- 

3PK  X  TK 
tion;  and  therefore  FK  X  KA:,  or  the  area  FKkf,  will  be  as 7=5 , 

that  is,  afi  EL ;  and  compounding,  the  whole  area  GCKF  will  be  tis  the 
snm  of  all  the  forces  EL  impressed  upon  the  moon  in  the  whole  time  CP  ; 
and  therefore  also  as  the  velocity  generated  by  that  sum,  that  is,  as  the  ac- 
oderation  of  the  description  of  the  area  CTP,  or  as  the  increment  of  the 
moment  thereof.  The  force  by  which  the  moon  may  in  its  periodic  time 
CADB  of  27**.  7\  43'  be  retained  revolving  about  the  earth  in  rest  at  the 
distance  TP,  would  cause  a  body  falling  in  the  time  CT  to  describe  the 
length  ^CT,  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  a  velocity  equal  to  that  with 
which  the  moon  is  moved  in  its  orbit.  This  appears  from  Cor.  9,  Prop. 
IF.,  Book  I.  But  since  Krf,  drawn  perpendicular  on  TP,  is  but  a  third 
part  of  EL,  and  equal  to  the  half  of  TP,  or  ML,  in  the  octants,  the  force 
EL  in  the  octants,  where  it  is  greatest,  will  exceed  the  force  ML  in  the 
proportion  of  3  to  2 ;  and  therefore  will  be  to  that  force  by  which  the  moon 
in  its  periodic  time  may  be  retained  revolving  about  the  earth  at  rest  as 
100  to  f  X  17872i,  or  11915;  and  in  the  time  CT  will  generate  a  ve- 
locity equal  to  ttttt  P^^  ^f  *^^  velocity  of  the  moon;  but  in  the  time 
CPA  will  generate  a  greater  velocity  in  the  proportion  of  CA  to  CT  or 
TP.  Let  the  greatest  force  EL  in  the  octants  be  represented  by  the  area 
FK  X  KA:,  or  by  the  rectangle  |TP  X  Pp,  which  is  equal  thereto ;  and 
the  velocity  which  that  greatest  force  can  generate  in  any  time  CP  will  be 
to  the  velocity  which  any  other  lesser  force  EL  can  generate  in  the  same 
time  as  the  rectangle  ^TP  X  CP  to  the  area  KCGF ;  but  the  velocities 
generated  in  the  whole  time  CPA  will  be  one  to  the  other  na  the  rectangle 
|TP  X  CA  to  the  triangle  TCG,  or  as  the  quadrantal  arc  CA  to  the 
radius  TP ;  and  therefore  the  latter  velocity  generated  in  the  whole  time 
will  be  y}|f  J  parts  of  the  velocity  of  the  moon.  To  this  velocity  of  the 
moon,  which  is  proportional  to  the  mean  moment  of  the  area  (supposing 
this  mean  moment  to  be  represented  by  the  number  11915),  we  add  and 
subtract  the  half  of  the  other  velocity ;  the  sum  11915  -f  50,  or  11965, 
a^nt  the  greatest  moment  of  the  area  in  the  syzygy  A ;  and  the 
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difference  11915  —  50,  or  11S65,  the  least  moment  thereof  in  the  tpadiar 
tures.  Therefore  the  areas  which  ia  equal  times  are  described  in  the  ayzy- 
gies  smd  quadratm-es  are  one  to  the  other  as  11965  tu  IISGJ.  And  if  fca 
the  least  moment  11865  we  add  a  moment  which  shall  be  to  100,  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  former  moments,  as  the  trapezium  FKCG  to  the  triangle 
TCG,  or^  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  as  the  square  of  the  sine  PK  to 
the  square  of  the  radius  IT  (that  is,  as  Pc/  to  TP)^  the  sum  will  reprcsot 
the  moment  of  the  area  when  the  moon  is  in  any  intermediate  place  P, 

But  th(?sc  things  take  place  only  in  the  hypothesis  that  the  sun  and  the 
earth  are  at  rest,  and  that  the  synoJical  revolution  of  the  moon  is  finidied 
in  27'*,  7\  43'.  But  since  the  moon's  synodical  period  is  really  29^,  I?. 
44',  the  increments  of  the  momeots  must  be  enlarged  in  the  same  proper* 
tion  as  the  time  is,  that  is,  in  the  proportion  of  10S0S53  to  100«XWft 
Upon  which  account,  the  whole  increment,  which  was  xlfrj  parta  of  tiie 
mean  moment,  will  now  become  txJ? t  P^^^^s  thereof:  and  therefore  tk 
moment  of  the  area  in  the  quadrature  of  the  moon  will  be  to  the  moment 
thereof  in  the  syzygy  as  11023  —  50  to  11023  4-50;  or  as  10973  to 
llOrS;  and  to  the  moment  thereof,  when  the  moon  is  in  any  intermediate 
place  P,  as  10973  to  10973  -f  Pd;  tlmt  is,  supposing  TP  =  100. 

The  area,  therefore^  which  the  moon,  by  a  radius  drawn  to  the  earti, 
describes  in  the  several  little  equal  parts  of  time,  is  nearly  sls  the  sum  of 
the  number  219,46,  and  the  versed  sine  of  the  double  distance  of  the  m(yon 
from  the  nearest  quadrature,  considered  in  a  circle  which  hath  unity  for  its 
radius.  Thus  it  is  when  the  variation  in  the  ootantd  is  in  its  mean  quantitj* 
But  if  the  variation  there  is  greater  or  less,  that  versed  sine  must  be  aug- 
mented or  diminished  in  the  same  proportion. 


PROPOSITION  XXVIL    PROBLEM  VIIL 

Front  the  horary  nwtion  of  tlw  7noon  to  find  its  distance  from  the  eartk 

The  area  which  the  moon,  by  a  radius  drawn  to  the  earth,  describes  in 
every  moment  of  time,  is  as  the  horary  motion  of  the  moon  and  the  aquare 
of  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  conjunctly.  And  therefore  th« 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  is  in  a  proportion  compounded  of  thfi 
suMuplicate  proportion  of  the  area  directly,  and  the  subduplioate  p^opo^ 
tion  of  the  horary  motion  inversely.     Q,.E.L 

Cor.  1 .  Hence  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  is  given ;  for  it  ii  re- 
ciprocally as  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth.  liCt  aa:toiM)men 
try  how  accurately  this  rule  agreCvS  with  the  phsenoraena. 

CoK-  2,  Hence  also  the  orbit  of  the  moon  may  be  more  exactly  dc 
from  the  phenomena  than  hitherto  could  be  done. 
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PROPOSITION  XXVIIl    PROBLEM  IX. 

L   7h  find  the  diameters  of  the  orbit,  in  which,  without  eccentricity,  the 

moon  would  move. 
The  curvature  of  the  orbit  which  a  body  describes,  if  attracted  in  lines 

I  perpendicular  to  the  orbit,  is  as  the  force  of  attraction  directly,  and  the 
Iqiiare  of  the  velocity  inversely.  I  estimate  the  curvatures  of  lines  com- 
pared one  with  another  according  to  the  evanescent  proportion  of  the  sines 
or  tangents  of  their  angles  of  contact  to  equal  radii,  supposing  those  radii 
to  be  infinitely  diminished.  But  the  attraction  of  the  moon  towards  the 
«arth  in  the  syzygies  is  the  excess  of  its  gravity  towards  the  earth  above 
the  force  of  the  sun  2PK  (see  Fig.  Prop.  XXV),  by  which  force  the  accel- 
crative  gravity  of  the  moon  towards  the  sun  exceeds  the  accelerative  gravity 
of  the  earth  towards  the  sun,  or  is  exceeded  by  it  But  in  the  quadratures 
that  attraction  is  the  sum  of  the  gravity  of  the  moon  towards  the  earth, 
and  the  sun's  force  KT,  by  which  the  moon  is  attracted  towards  the  earth. 

A  A*^.        ^     .'           .r      ivT  r     AT  +  CT               .        178725 
And  these  attractions,  putting  N  for ^ ,  are  nearly  as  — r?p^; 

2000  178725  1000 

CT  X  N  ^^  CT^  +^^r^-j^,orasI78725NxCT>-2000AT« 

X  CT,  and  178725N  X  AT**  +  lOOOCT*  X  AT.  For  if  the  accelera- 
tive gravity  of  the  moon  towards  the  earth  be  represented  by  the  number 
17S725,  the  mean  force  ML,  which  in  the  quadratures  is  PT  or  TK,  and 
draws  the  moon  towards  the  earth,  will  be  1000,  and  the  mean  force  TM  in 
the  syzygies  will  be  3000 ;  from  which,  if  we  subtract  the  mean  force  ML, 
there  will  remain  2000,  the  force  by  which  the  moon  in  the  syzygies  is 
drawn  from  the  earth,  and  which  we  above  called  2PK.  But  the  velocity 
of  the  moon  in  the  syzygies  A  and  B  is  to  its  velocity  in  the  quadratures 
C  and  D  as  CT  to  AT,  and  the  moment  of  the  area,  which  the  moon  by 
a  radius  drawn  to  the  earth  describes  in  the  syzygies,  to  the  moment  of  that 
area  described  in  the  quadratures  conjunctly;  that  is,  as  11073CT  to 
10973AT.  Take  this  ratio  twice  inversely,  and  the  former  ratio  once  di- 
rectly, and  the  curvature  of  the  orb  of  the  moon  in  the  syzygies  will  be  to 
the  curvature  thereof  in  the  quadratures  as  120406729  X  178725 AT*  X 
CT«  X  N— 120406729  X  2000AT*  x  CT  to  122611329  X  178725AT* 
X  CT»  X  N  +  122611329  X  lOOOCT*  X  AT,  that  is,  aa  2151969AT 
X  CT  X  N  —  24081AT'  to  2191371AT  X  CT  x  N  +  12261CT^ 

Because  the  figure  of  the  moon's  orbit  is  unknown,  let  us,  in  its  stead, 
assume  the  ellipsis  DBCA,  in  the  centre  of  which  we  suppose  the  earth  to 
be  situated,  and  the  greater  axis  DC  to  lie  between  the  quadratures  as  the 
lesser  AB  between  the  syzygies.  But  since  the  plane  of  this  ellipsis  is  re- 
volved about  the  earth  by  an  angular  motion,  and  the  orbit,  whose  curva- 
ture we  now  examine,  should  be  described  in  a  plane  void  of  such  motion, 
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we  are  to  consider  the  figure  which  the  mos^ 
while  it  id  revolved  in  that  ellipsis,  descriooit 
this  plane,  that  is  to  suy,  the  fignre  Cpa,  4 
Beyeral  points  p  of  which  are  found  hy  aisoodif 
any  point  P  in  the  ellipsis,  which  may  vepfaol 
the  place  of  the  moonj  and  drawing  Tp  «[wi 
to  TP  in  such  manner  that  the  angle  PTpmkj 
he  eqeal  to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  km 
the  time  of  theladt  quadrature  in  C;  or(viiicl 
comes  to  the  same  thing)  that   the  angle  CTjp 
may  be  to  the  angle  CTP  as  the  time  of  tk 
synodic  revolution  of  the  moon  to  the  tiint  rf 
the  periodic  revolution  thereof,  or  as  29^.  l2^  44'  to  27'*.  7\  43'.     If,  tbetfr 
fore,  in  this  proportion  we  take  the  angle  CTa  to  the  right   az^le  CTA, 
and  make  To  of  equal  length  with  TA,  we  shall  have  a  the  lower  and  0 
the  upper  apsis  of  this  orbit  Cpa,    But,  by  computationj  I  find  that  tk 
difference  betwixt  the  cnrviiturc  of  this  orbit  Cpa  at  the  vertex  a,  and  tie 
curvature  of  a  circle  described  about  the  centre  T  with  the  interval  TA,  u 
to  the  difference  between  the  curvature  of  the  ellipsis  al  the  vortex  A^  Mxd 
the  curvature  of  the  same  circle,  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  anglt 
CTP  to  the  angle  GTp;  tand  that  the  curvature  of  the  ellipsis  in  A  is  to 
the  curvature  of  that  circle  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  TA  to  TC;  and 
the  curvature  of  that  circle  to  the  curvature  of  a  circle  descril>cd  about  the 
centre  T  with  the  interval  TC  as  TC  to  TA ;  but  that  the  curvature  of 
this  last  arch  is  to  the  curvature  of  the  ellipsis  in  C  in  the  duplicat«  pro- 
portion of  TA  to  TC  ;  and  that  the  difference  betwixt  the  curvature  of  the 
ellipsis  in  the  vertex  C,  and  the  curvature  of  this  last  circle,  is  to  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  curvature  of  the  figure  Cpa,  at  the  vertex  O,  and  the 
curvature  of  this  same  last  circle,  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  angle 
CTp  to  the  angle  CTP ;  all  which  proportions  are  easily  drawn  from  the 
sincaof  the  angles  of  contact,  and  of  the  differences  of  those  angles.    But, 
by  comparing  those  proportions  together,  we  find  the  curvature  of  the  figuw 
Cpa  at  a  to  be  to  its  curvature  at  C  as  AT'.—  ^VAVa^^'T'' AT  to  CT^  + 
^yy/y*j AT*  X  CT ;  where  the  number  t  trVisVir  rejircsents  the  difference 
of  the  squares  of  the  angles  CTP  and  CT;?,  applied  to  the  square  of  the 
lesser  angle  CTP;  or  (which  is  all  one)  the  difference  of  the  S4|uares  of  the 
Umes  27**.  7^  43',  and  29^.  12^  44',  applied  to  the  square  of  the  time27^ 
\  43'. 

Since,  therefore,  a  representB  the  syzygy  of  the  moon,  and  C  ita  qujidra- 
tore,  the  proportion  now  found  must  be  the  same  with  that  proportion  of 
the  curvatiure  of  the  moon's  orb  in  the  syzygies  to  the  curvature  thereof  in 
the  c[UiulratureSj  which  we  found  above.    Therefore,  in  order  to  find  the 
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)  proportion  of  CT  to  AT,  let  ns  multiply  the  extremes  and  the  means,  and 
1  the  terms  which  come  out,  applied  to  AT  X  CT,  become  2062,79CT*  — 
f  2151969N  X  CT»  +  368676N  X  AT  X  CT«  +  36342  AT«  X  CT«  — 
86a047N  X  AT«  X  CT  +  2191371N  X  AT^  +  4061,4AT*  =  0. 
Now  if  for  the  half  sum  N  of  the  terms  AT  and  CT  we  put  1,  and  x  for 
their  half  difference,  then  CT  will  be  =  1  +  ar,  and  AT  =  1  —  a:.  And 
^  sabstituting  those  values  in  the  equation,  after  resolving  thereof,  we  shall 
find  JT  =  0,00719 ;  and  from  thence  the  semi-diameter  CT  =  1,00719,  and 
the  semi-diameter  AT  =  0,99281,  which  numbers  are  nearly  as  70,Vj  ^^^ 
G9,V*  Therefore  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth  in  the  syzygies  is  to 
its  distance  in  the  quadratures  (setting  aside  the  consideration  of  eccentrici- 
■    ^)  as  69,V  to  70^V ;  or,  in  round  numbers,  as  69  to  70. 

PROPOSITION  XXIX.    PROBLEM  X. 

To  find  the  variation  of  the  moon. 
This  inequality  is  owing  partly  to  the  elliptic  figure  of  the  moon's  orbit, 
partly  to  the  inequality  of  the  moments  of  the  area  which  the  moon  by  a 
radius  drawn  to  the  earth  describes.  If  the  moon  P  revolved  in  the  ellipsis 
DBCA  about  the  earth  quiescent  in  the  centre  of  the  ellipsis,  and  by  the 
radius  TP,  drawn  to  the  earth,  described  the  area  CTP,  proportional  to 
the  time  of  description;  and  the  greatest  semi-diameter  CT  of  the  ellipsis 
was  to  the  least  TA  as  70  to  69 ;  the  tangent  of  the  angle  CTLT  would  be 
to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  the  mean  motion,  computed  from  the  quad- 
rature C,  as  the  semi-diameter  TA  of  the  ellipsis  to  its  semi-diameter  TC, 
or  as  69  to  70.  But  the  description  of  the  area  CTP,  as  the  moon  advan- 
ces from  the  quadrature  to  the  syzygy,  ought  to  be  in  such  manner  accel- 
erated, that  the  moment  of  the  area  in  the  moon's  syzygy  may  be  to  the 
moment  thereof  in  its  quadrature  as  11073  to  10973;  and  that  the  excess 
of  the  moment  in  any  intermediate  place  P  above  the  moment  in  the  quad- 
rature may  be  as  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  CTP ;  which  we  may 
effect  with  accuracy  enough,  if  we  diminish  the  tangent  of  the  angle  CTP 
in  the  subduplicate  proportion  of  the  number  10973  to  the  number  11073, 
that  is,  in  proportion  of  the  number  68,6877  to  the  number  69.  Upon 
which  account  the  tangent  of  the  angle  CTP  will  now  be  to  the  tangent 
of  the  mean  motion  as  68,6877  to  70 ;  and  the  angle  CTP  in  the  octants, 
where  the  mean  motion  is  45°,  will  be  found  44**  27'  28",  which  sub- 
tracted from  45°,  the  angle  of  the  mean  motion,  leaves  the  greatest  varia- 
tion 32'  32".  Thus  it  would  be,  if  the  moon,  in  passing  from  the  quad- 
rature to  the  syzygy,  described  an  angle  CTA  of  90  degrees  only.  But 
because  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  by  which  the  sun  is  apparently  trans- 
ferred in  consequential  the  moon,  before  it  overtakes  the  sun,  describes  an 
angle  CTa,  greater  than  a  right  angle,  in  the  proportion  of  the  time  of  the 
synodic  revolution  of  the  moon  to  the  time  of  its  periodic  revolution,  that 
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is,  in  the  proportion  of  29^.  12»».  44'  to  27\  n.  43'.  Whence  it  oomcs  ti 
pass  that  all  the  angles  about  the  centre  T  are  dilated  in  the  same  pn- 
portion ;  and  the  greatest  variation,  which  otherwise  would  he  hUS 
32",  now  augmented  in  the  said  proportion,  becomes  35'  10". . 

And  this  is  its  magnitude  in  the  mean  distance  of  the  son  from  ik 
earth,  neglecting  the  differences  which  may  arise  from  the  ciUYahireflf 
the  orbis  m^gnus,  and  the  stronger  action  of  the  son  upon  the  mooniriNi 
homed  and  new,  than  when  gibbous  and  fulL  In  other  distances  of  tk 
sun  from  the  earth,  the  greatest  variation  is  in  a  proportion  compotmdel 
of  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  time  of  the  synodic  revolution  of  tb 
moon  (the  time  of  the  year  being  given)  directly,  and  the  triplicate  ptv- 
portion  of  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  inversely.  And,  thcw* 
fore,  in  the  apogee  of  the  sun,  the  greatest  variation  is  33'  14",  and  initi 
perigee  37'  11",  if  the  eccentricity  of  the  sun  is  to  the  transverse  semi-di- 
ameter of  the  orbis  magmis  as  16||  to  1000. 

Hitherto  we  have  investigated  the  variation  in  an  orb  not  eocoitrk^  in 
which,  to  wit,  the  moon  in  its  octants  is  always  in  its  mean  distance  fron 
the  earth.  If  the  moon,  on  account  of  its  eccentricity,  is  more  or  lesB  re- 
moved from  the  earth  than  if  placed  in  this  orb,  the  variation  may  be 
something  greater,  or  something  less,  than  according  to  this  rule.  But  I 
leave  the  excess  or  defect  to  the  determination  of  astronomers  from  the 
pha^nomena. 

PROPOSITION  XXX.    PROBLEM  XL 
To  find  the  horary  motion  of  the  nodes  of  the  moon  in  a  circvlar  orbiL 

Let  S  represent  the  sun,  T  the  earth,  P  the  moon,  NPw  the  orbit  of  the 
moon,  Njt?M  the  orthographic  projection  of  the  orbit  upon  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic ;  N,  n  the  nodes,  nTNm  the  line  of  the  nodes  produced  indefi- 
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idtely ;  PI,  PK  perpendiculars  upon  the  lines  ST,  Qy;  Pp  a  perpendicu- 
lar upon  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  A,  B  the  moon's  syzygies  in  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic;  AZ  a  perpendicular  let  fall' upon  Nw;  the  line  of  the 
nodes ;  Q,  ^  the  quadratures  of  the  moon  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and 
pK  a  perpendicular  on  the  line  Qq  lying  between  the  quadratures.  The 
force  of  the  sun  to  disturb  the  motion  of  the  moon  (by  Prop.  XXV)  is 
twofold,  one  proportional  to  the  line  LM,  the  other  to  the  line  MT,  in  the 
0cheme  of  that  Proposition ;  and  the  moon  by  the  former  force  is  drawn 
towards  the  earth,  by  the  latter  towards  the  sun,  in  a  direction  parallel  i^o 
the  right  line  ST  joining  the  earth  and  the  sun.  The  former  force  LM 
acts  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit,  and  therefore  makes 
no  change  upon  the  situation  thereof,  and  is  upon  that  account  to  be  neg- 
lected ;  the  latter  force  MT,  by  which  the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit  is  dis- 
turbed, is  the  same  with  the  force  3PK  or  3IT.  And  this  force  (by  Prop. 
XXV)  is  to  the  force  by  which  the  moon  may,  in  its  periodic  time,  be  uni- 
formly revolved  in  a  circle  about  the  earth  at  rest,  as  3IT  to  the  radius  of 
the  circle  multiplied  by  the  number  178,725,  or  as  IT  to  the  radius  there- 
of multiplied  by  59,576.  But  in  this  calculus,  and  all  that  follows,  I 
consider  all  the  lines  drawn  from  the  moon  to  the  sun  as  parallel  to  the 
line  which  joins  the  earth  and  the  sun ;  because  what  inclination  there  is 
almost  as  much  diminishes  all  effects  in  some  cases  as  it  augments  them 
in  others ;  and  we  are  now  inquiring  after  the  mean  motions  of  the  nodes, 
neglecting  such  niceties  as  are  of  no  moment,  and  would  only  serve  to  ren- 
der the  calculus  more  perplexed. 

Now  suppose  PM  to  represent  an  arc  which  the  moon  describes  in  the 
least  moment  of  time,  and  ML  a  little  line,  the  half  of  which  the  moon, 
by  the  impulse  of  the  said  force  SIT,  would  describe  in  the  same  time ;  and 
joining  PL,  MP,  let  them  be  produced  to  m  and  /,  where  they  cut  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  upon  Tm  let  fall  the  perpendicular  PH.  Now,  since 
the  right  line  ML  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  therefore  can 
never  meet  with  the  right  line  ml  which  lies  in  that  plane,  and  yet  both 
those  right  lines  lie  in  one  common  plane  LMPwi/,  they  will  be  parallel, 
and  upon  that  account  the  triangles  LMP,  ImP  will  be  similar.  And 
seeing  MPm  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  in  which  the  moon  did  move 
while  in  the  place  P,  the  point  m  will  fall  upon  the  line  Nn,  which  passes 
through  the  nodes  N^  v,  of  that  orbit.  And  because  the  force  by  which  the 
half  of  the  little  line  LM  is  generated,  if  the  whole  had  been  together,  and 
at  once  impressed  in  the  point  P,  would  have  generated  that  whole  line, 
and  caused  the  moon  to  move  in  the  arc  whose  chord  is  LP ;  that  is  to  say, 
would  have  transferred  the  moon  from  the  plane  MPmT  into  the  plane 
LPZT ;  therefore  the  angular  motion  of  the  nodes  generated  by  that  force 
will  be  equal  to  the  angle  mTl.  But  ml  is  to  mP  as  ML  to  MP ;  and 
^ince  MP,  because  of  the  time  given,  is  also  given,  ml  will  be  as  the  rectan- 
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gle  ML  X  mP,  that  is,  as  the  rectangle  IT  X  mP,    And  if  Trnl  is  a  rig 

fill  W  X  P^ 

angle,  the  angle  mTl  will  be  as  j^^  and  therefore  aa  — ^— — -'  that  is  (be- 


cause Tm  and  wP,  TP  and  PH  are  proportional),  as 


ITxPHj 
"TP~ 


andjthm- 
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fore,  because  TP  is  givenj  as  IT  X  PH.     But  if  the  angle  Tml  or  STS 
is  oblique,  the  angle  fnTl  will  be  jet  lesSj  in  proportion  of  the  sine  of  die 
angle  STN  to  the  radius^  or  AZ  to  AT,    And  therefore  the  velocity  of 
the  nodes  is  as  IT  X  PH  x  AZ,  or  as  the  solid  content  of  the  sines  of 
three  aDgks  TPl,  PTN,  and  STN. 

If  these  are  right  angles,  as  happens  when  the  nodes  are  in  the  qxa^ 
tnres,  and  the  moon  in  the  syzygy,  the  little  line  ml  will  be  removdl 
an  infinite  distance,  and  the  angle  wTTl  will  become  equal  to  the  angle 
mPL     But  in  this  case  the  angle  mPl  is  to  the  angle  PTM,  whidi  Uie 
moon  in  the  same  time  by  it^  apparent  motion  describes  about  the 
as  1  to  59,575,    For  the  angle  mPl  is  equal  to  the  angle  LPM,  that  i%| 
the  angle  of  the  moon^s  deflexion  from  a  rectilinear  path ;  which  angl 
the  gravity  of  the  moon  should  have  then  ceased,  the  said  force  of  the 
3rr  would  by  itself  have  generated  in  that  given  time ;  and  the 
PTM  1:3  equal  to  the  angle  of  the  moon's  deflexion  from  a  rectilinear 
which  angle,  if  the  force  of  the  sun  3 IT  should  have  then  ceased,  thefc 
iQone  by  which  the  moon  is  retained  in  its  orbit  would  have  generated  in 
the  same  time.     And  these  forces  (as  we  have  above  shewn)  are  tie  one 
the  otlier  as  1  to  59,5r5.     Since,  therefore,  the  mean  horary  motion  of 
moon  (in  respect  of  the  fixed  stars)  is  32'  56"  2T''^  12i*%  the  horary  moti 
of  the  node  in  this  c:i^e  will  be  33"  10'"  33^  12*.     But  in  other  cas^ 
horary  motion  will  be  to  33'  10'"  33*'.  12\  ns  the  solid  C4>ntent  of  the  si 
of  the  three  angles  TPI,  PTN,  and  STN  (or  of  the  distances  of  the  m- 
from  the  quadrature,  of  the  moon  from  the  node,  and  of  the  node  from 
sun)  to  the  cube  of  the  radius*    And  as  often  as  the  sine  of  any  angle  is 
changed  from  positive  to  negative,  and  from  negative  to  positive^  so  oi 
must  the  regressive  be  changed  into  a  progressive,  and  the  progresri? e  i 
a  regressive  motion.    Whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  nodes  art 
gressivc  as  often  as  the  moon  happens  to  be  placed  between  either  q 
ture,  and  the  node  nearest  to  that  quadrature.     In  other  cases  tbej 
regressive,  and  by  the  excess  of  the  regress  above  the  progressy  tiny 
monthly  transferred  in  aniecedenlia^ 

CoE.  I*  Hence  if  from  P  and  M,  the  extreme  points  of  a  least  arc  I 
on  the  line  Qq  joining  the  quadratures  we  let  fall  the  perpendiculaiB 
M/',  and  produce  the  same  till  they  cut  the  line  of  the  nodes  N/i  in  D 
rf,  the  horary  motion  of  the  nodes  will  be  as  tlie  area  MPDrf,  and 
square  of  the  line  AZ  conjunctly.     For  let  PK,  PH,  and  AZ,  be  the 
said  sines,  vist.,  PK  the  sine  of  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  qi 
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tore,  PH  the  sine  of  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  node,  and  AZ  the 
sine  of  the  distance  of  the  node  from  the  sun ;  and  the  velocity  of  the  node 
will  be  as  the  solid  content  of  PK  X  PH  X  AZ.  But  PT  is  to  PK  as 
PM  to  Kk ;  and,  therefore,  because  PT  and  PM  are  given,  Kk  will  be  as 
PK.  Likewise  AT  is  to  PD  as  AZ  to  PH,  and  therefore  PH  is  as  the 
rectangle  PD  X  AZ ;  and,  by  compounding  those  proportions,  PK  X  PH 
18  as  the  solid  content  KA:  X  PD  X  AZ,  and  PK  X  PH  X  AZ  as  KA 
X  PD  X  AZ^ ;  that  is,  as  the  area  PDrfM  and  AZ*  conjunctly.  Q.RD. 
Cor.  2.  In  any  given  position  of  the  nodes  their  mean  horary  motion  is 
half  their  horary  motion  in  the  moon's  syzygies ;  and  therefore  is  to  16" 
36'"  W\  36\  as  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  distance  of  the  nodes  from 
the  syzygies  to  the  square  of  the  radius,  or  as  AZ*  to  AT*.  For  if  the 
moon,  by  an  uniform  motion,  describes  the  semi-circle  Q,Aq,  the  sum  of  all 
the  areas  PDdM,  during  the  time  of  the  moon's  passage  from  Q  to  M,  will 
make  up  the  area  QM(fE!,  terminating  at  the  tangent  QE  of  the  circle; 
and  by  the  time  that  the  moon  has  arrived  at  the  point  n,  that  sum  will 
make  up  the  whole  area.  EQAn  described  by  the  line  PD :  but  when  the 
moon  proceeds  from  nto  q,  the  line  PD  wil^  fall  without  the  circle,  and 
describe  the  area  nqCy  terminating  at  the  tangent  qe  of  the  circle,  which 
area,  because  the  nodes  were  before  regressive,  but  are  now  progressive, 
must  be  subducted  from  the  former  area,  and,  being  itself  equal  to  the  area 
QEN,  will  leave  the  semi-circle  NQAn.  While,  therefore,  the  moon  de- 
scribes a  semi-circle,  the  sum  of  all  the  areas  PDef M  will  be  the  area  of 
that  semi-circle ;  and  while  the  moon  describes  a  complete  circle,  the  sum 
of  those  areas  will  be  the  area  of  the  whole  circle.  But  the  area  PDcHtf, 
when  the  moon  is  in  the  syzygies,  is  the  rectangle  of  the  arc  PM  into  the 
r^ius  PT ;  and  the  sum  of  all  the  areas,  every  one  equal  to  this  area,  in 
the  time  that  the  moon  describes  a  complete  circle,  is  the  rectangle  of  the 
whole  circumference  into  the  radius  of  the  circle ;  and  this  rectangle,  being 
double  the  area  of  the  circle,  will  be  double  the  quantity  of  the  former  sum. 
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If,  therefore,  the  nodes  went  on  with  that  velocity  uniformly  oontinBl 
which  they  acquire  in  the  moon's  syzygies,  they  would  describe  a  Egm 
double  of  that  which  they  describe  in  fact ;  and,  therefore,  the  mean  motk^ 
by  which,  if  uniformly  continued,  they  would  describe  the  same  space  lift 
that  which  they  do  in  fact  describe  by  an  unequal  motion,  is  bui  one-M 
of  that  motion  which  they  are  possessed  of  im  the  moon's  syzygies.  When* 
fore  since  their  greatest  horary  motion,  if  the  nodes  are  in  the  quadratoia^ 
is  33"  10'''  33'\  12\  their  mean  horary  motion  in  this  case  will  be  Ifi^ 
35'"  16'\  36\  And  seeing  the  horary  motion  of  the  nodes  is  ereiy  wImr 
as  AZ'  and  the  area  FDdM.  conjunctly,  and,  therefor^  in  the  moon^ 
syzygies,  the  horary  motion  of  the  nodes  is  as  AZ'  and  the  area  PDdM 
conjunctly,  that  is  (because  the  area  PDefM  described  in  the  syzygies  ii 
given),  as  AZ^,  therefore  the  mean  motion  also  will  be  as  AZ'  ;  an^  tfaoe- 
fore,  when  the  nodes  are  without  the  quadratures,  this  motion  will  be  to 
16"  36"'  16^  36^  as  AZ»  to  AT«.     Q.E.D. 

PROPOSITION  XXXL    PROBLEM  XIL 

To  find  the  horary  motion  of  the  nodes  of  the  moon  in  an  elliptic  arUL 
Let  CLpmaq  represent  an  ellipsis  described  with  the  greats  axis  Q;,  and 
the  lesser  axis  ab ;  QA^B  a  circle  circumscribed ;  T  the  earth  in  the  com- 
mon centre  of  both;  S  the  sun ;  p  the  moon  moving  in  this  ellipsis,*  and 
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JMn  an  arc  which  it  describes  in  the  least  moment  of  time;  N  and  n  the 
jiodes  joined  by  the  line  Nn;  jdK  and  mAr  perpendiculars  upon  the  axis  Qy, 
produced  both  ways  till  they  meet  the  circle  in  P  and  M,  and  the  line  of 
the  nodes  in  D  and  d.  And  if  the  moon,  by  a  radius  drawn  to  the  earth, 
describes  an  area  proportional  to  the  time  of  description,  the  horary  motion 
0f  ihe  node  in  the  ellipsis  will  be  as  the  area  joDcfm  and  AZ'  conjunctly. 
For  let  PF  touch  the  circle  in  P,  and  produced  meet  TN  in  F ;  B,nipf 
touch  the  ellipsis  in  p,  and  produced  meet  the  same  TN  in/,  and  both 
tangents  concur  in  the  axis  Td  at  Y.  And  let  ML  represent  the  space 
which  the  moon,  by  the  impulse  of  the  above-mentioned  force  SIT  or  3PK, 
would  describe  with  a  transverse  motion,  in  the  meantime  while  i^evolving 
in  the  circle  it  describes  the  arc  PM ;  and  ml  denote  the  space  which  the 
moon  revolving  in  the  ellipsis  would  describe  in  the  same  time  by  the  im- 
pulse of  the  same  force  31T  or  3PK ;  and  let  LP  and  Ip  be  produced  till 
ihey  meet  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  in  G  and  g,  and  FG  emifg  be  joined, 
of  which  FG  produced  may  cut  pf  pg,  and  TQ,  in  c,  e,  and  R  respect- 
ively ;  and/g^  produced  may  cut  TQ,  in  r.  Because  the  force  3IT  or  3PK 
in  die  circle  is  to  the  force  3IT  or  3pK  in  the  ellipsis  as  PK  to  pK,  or 
as  AT  to  aT,  the  space  ML  generated  by  the  former  force  will  be  to  the 
space  ml  generated  by  the  latter  as  PK  to  pK ;  that  is,  because  of  the 
Bimilar  figures  PYKp  and  FYRc,  as  FR  to  cR.  But  (because  of  the 
similar  triangles  PLM,  PGF)  ML  is  to  FG  as  PL  to  PG,  that  is  (on  ac- 
count of  the  parallels  LAr,  PK,  GR),  as  pi  tope,  that  is  (because  of  the 
similar  triangles  plm,  cpe\  aslm  to  ce;  and  inversely  as  LM  is  to  Im,  or 
as  FR  is  to  cR,  so  is  FG  to  ce.  And  therefore  if  fg  was  to  ce  as/y  to 
cY,  that  is,  as  fr  to  cR  (that  is,  as  /r  to  FR  and  FR  to  cR  conjunctly, 
that  is,  as/T  to  FT,  and  FG  to  ce  conjunctly),  because  the  ratio  of  FG 
to  ce,  expunged  on  both  sides,  leaves  the  ratios /§•  to  FG  and/T  to  FT, 
fg  would  be  to  FG  as/T  to  FT;  and,  therefore,  the  angles  which  FG 
and/g-  would  subtend  at  the  earth  T  would  be  equal  to  each  other.  But 
these  angles  (by  what  we  have  shewn  in  the  preceding  Proposition)  are  the 
motions  of  the  nodes,  while  the  moon  describes  in  the  circle  the  arc  PM, 
in  the  ellipsis  the  arc  pm  ;  and  therefore  the  motions  of  the  nodes  in  the 
circle  and  in  the  ellipsis  would  be  equal  to  each  other.    Thus,  I  say,  it 

ceXfY 
would  be,  if  fg  was  to  ce  as/Y  to  cY,  that  is,  if /g"  was  equal  to—^ . 

But  because  of  the  similar  triwigles/g-p,  cep,  fg  is  to  ce  safp  to  cp  /  and 

ce  X  ft) 
therefore /g^  is  equal  to -^^;  and  therefore  the  angle  which/§^  sub- 
tends in  fact  is  to  the  former  angle  which  FG  subtends,  that  is  to  say,  the 
motion  of  the  nodes  in  the  ellipsis  is  to  the  motion  of  the  same  in  the 

le  as  this  fg  or— ^^to  the  former /§^  or^^^y    -  that  is,  as  ^  X 
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cY  to/ Y  X  cp,  or  m/p  to/ Y,  and  cY  to  cp  ;  that  is,  if  pA  panlld  t» 
TN  meet  FP  in  A,  aa  FA  to  FY  and  FY  to  FP  ;  that  is,  as  FA  to  FP 
or  D;>  to  DP,  and  therefore  ag  the  area  Dpirul  to  the  area  DPSU.  And, 
therefore,  seeing  (by  CoroL  1,  Prop.  XXX)  the  latter  area  and  AZ'  ooft- 
jnnctlj  are  proportional  to  the  horary  motion  of  the  nodes  in  thedid«» 
the  former  area  and  AZ^  conjunctly  wiU  be  proportional  to  the  lionij 
motion  of  the  nodes  in  the  ellipsis.     (l.E,D. 

Cor*  Since,  therefore,  in  any  given  position  of  the  nodes,  the  sum  of  all 
the  liTcaB  pDdm^  in  the  time  while  the  moon  is  carried  from  the  ^wix¥ 
tnre  to  any  place  m,  is  the  area  fitpQEd  terminated  at  the  tangent  of  tie 
ellipsis  (iE;  and  the  sum  of  all  those  areas,  in  one  entire  revolution, ifl 
the  area  of  the  whole  ellipsis ;  the  mean  motion  of  the  nodes  in  the  ellip- 
ais  will  be  to  the  mean  motion  of  the  nodes  in  the  circle  as  the  ellipOfitD 
the  circle ;  that  is,  as  Ta  to  TA,  or  69  to  70*  And,  therefore,  ainoe  (fcj 
Corel  2,  Prop.  XXX)  the  mean  horary  motion  of  the  nodes  in  the  aide 
is  to  16"  35^ '  15  ^  36\  as  AZ=  to  AT^  if  we  take  the  an^le  16"  21 ' 
3'\  30".  to  the  angle  16"  35"  16'',  36\  as  69  to  70,  the  mean  horary  mih 
tion  of  the  nodes  in  the  ellipsis  will  be  to  16^'  21'"  3*^  30\  m  AZ*  U 
AT^ ;  that  is,  as  the  Sf^uare  of  the  sine  of  the  distance  of  the  node  from 
the  sun  to  the  square  of  the  radius. 

But  the  moon,  by  a  radius  drawn  to  the  earth,  describes  the  area  in  the 
syzygios  with  a  greater  velocity  than  it  does  that  in  the  quadratures^  and 
upon  that  account  the  time  is  contrivctcd  in  the  syzygies,  and  prolonged  in 
the  quadratures ;  and  together  with  the  time  the  motion  of  the  nodes  is 
likewise  augmented  or  diminished.  But  the  moment  of  the  area  in  the 
quadrature  of  the  moon  was  to  the  moment  thereof  in  the  Bjzjp&  aa 
10973  to  1 1073  ;  and  therefore  the  mean  moment  in  the  octants  is  to  tlie 
excess  in  the  syzygies,  and  to  the  defect  in  the  quadratures,  as  11023,  tic 
half  sum  of  those  numbers,  to  their  half  difference  50.  Wherefore  since 
the  time  of  the  moon  in  the  several  little  ef^uai  parts  of  its  orbit  is  recip- 
rocally as  its  velocity,  the  me^m  time  in  the  octants  will  bo. to  the  cxo 
of  the  time  in  the  quadratiures,  and  to  the  defect  of  tlie  titne  in  the  syi 
gies  arising  from  this  cause,  nearly  as  110*^3  to  50.  But,  reckoning  firoai 
the  quadratures  to  the  syzygies,  I  find  that  the  excess  of  the  moments  of 
the  area,  in  the  several  places  above  the  least  moment  in  the  quadrature^ 
is  nearly  i\b  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  moon's  distance  from  the  y 
ratures ;  and  therefore  the  difference  betwixt  the  moment  in  any  pla 
and  the  mean  moment  in  the  octants,  is  as  the  difference  betwixt  thesqo 
of  the  sine  of  the  moon's  distance  from  the  quadratures,  and  the  sqiii 
of  the  sine  of  45  degrees,  or  half  the  square  of  the  radius ;  and  the  f 
crement  of  the  time  in  the  several  places  between  the  octants  and  quad* 
ratureSj  and  the  decrement  thereof  between  the  octants  and  syzygies,  fe  in 
the  same  proportion.  But  the  motion  of  the  nodes,  while  the  moon  ' 
scribes  the  several  little  equal  parts  of  its  orM  'derated  or  ret* 
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in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  time ;  for  that  motion,  while  the  moon 
describes  PM,  is  {ccBteris  paribus)  as  ML,  and  ML  is  in  the  duplicate 
proportion  of  the  time.  Wherefore  the  motion  of  the  nodes  in  the  syzy- 
gieSy  in  the  time  while  the  moon  describes  given  little  parts  of  its  orbit, 
»  diminished  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  number  11073  to  the  num- 
ber 11023;  and  the  decrement  is  to  the  remaining  motion  as  100  to 
10973 ;  but  to  the  whole  motion  as  100  to  11073  nearly.  But  the  decre- 
ment in  the  places  between  the  octants  and  syzygies,  and  the  increment  in 
the  places  between  the  octants  and  quadratures,  is  to  this  decrement  nearly 
as  the  whole  motion  in  these  places  to  the  whole  motion  in  the  syzygies, 
and  the  difference  betwixt  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  moon's  distance 
firom  the  quadrature,  and  the  half  square  of  the  radius,  to  the  half  square 
of  the  radius  conjunctly.  Wherefore,  if  the  nodes  are  in  the  quadratures, 
and  we  take  two  places,  one  on  one  side,  one  on  the  other,  equally  distant 
from  the  octant  and  other  two  distant  by  the  same  interval,  one  from  the 
sysjgy,  the  other  from  the  quadrature,  and  from  the  decrements  of  the 
motions  in  the  two  places  between  the  syzygy  and  octant  we  subtract  the 
increments  of  the  motions  in  the  two  other  places  between  the  octant  and 
the  quadrature,  the  remaining  decrement  will  be  equal  to  the  decre- 
ment in  the  syzygy,  as  will  easily  appear  by  computation ;  and  therefore 
tiie  mean  decrement,  which  ought  to  be  subducted  from  the  mean  motion 
of  the  nodes,  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  decrement  in  the  syzygy.  The 
whole  horary  motion  of  the  nodes  in  the  syzygies  (when  the  moon  by  a  ra- 
dius drawn  to  the  earth  was  supposed  to  describe  an  area  proportional  to 
the  time)  was  32"  42'"  7*\  And  we  have  shewn  that  the  decrement  of 
tiie  motion  of  the  nodes,  in  the  time  while  the  moon,  now  moving  with 
greater  velocity,  describes  the  same  space,  was  to  this  motion  as  100  to 
11073;  and  therefore  this  decrement  is  17"'  43^  \\\  The  fourth  part 
of  which  4"'  26*\  48\  subtracted  from  the  mean  horary  motion  above 
found,  16"  21'"  ff^  30^  leaves  16"  16"'  37^  42\  their  correct  mean  ho- 
rary motion. 

If  the  nodes  are  without  the  quadratures,  and  two  places  are  considered, 
one  on  one  side,  one  on  the  other,  equally  distant  from  the  syzygies,  the 
sum  of  the  motions  of  the  nodes,  when  the  moon  is  in  those  places,  will  be 
to  the  sum  of  their  motions,  when  the  moon  is  in  the  same  places  and  the 
nodes  in  the  quadratures,  as  AZ^  to  AT*.  And  the  decrements  of  the 
motions  arising  from  the  causes  but  now  explained  will  be  mutually  tiS 
the  motions  themselves,  and  therefore  the  remaining  motions  will  be  mu- 
tually betwixt  themselves  as  AZ*  to  AT' ;  and  the  mean  motions  will  be 
as  the  remaining  motions.  And,  therefore,  in  any  given  position  of  the 
nodes,  their  correct  mean  horary  motion  is  to  16"  16"'  37*^  42\  as  AZ" 

AT*  ;  that  is,  as  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  distance  of  the  nodea 
■^es  to  the  square  of  the  radius. 
28 
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PROPOSITION  XXXIL    PROBLEM  XIIL 

To  find  tlie  mean  motion  of  t/te  nodes  of  the  tnoon. 

The  yearly  mean  motion  is  the  sum  of  all  the  mean  horary  motim 
throughout  the  course  of  the  year.  Suppose  that  the  node  is  in  K,  ui 
that,  aft«r  every  hour  is  elapsed,  it  is  drawn  back  again  to  its  foraa 
place;  so  that,  notwithstanding  its  proper  motion,  it  may  constantly r- 
main  in  the  same  situation  with  respect  to  the  fixed  stars;  while  intk 
mean  time  the  sun  S,  by  the  motion  of  the  earth,  is  seen  to  leave  the  nod^ 

and  to  proceed  till  it  completes  its  appt- 
rent  annual  course  by  an  uniform  motiim. 
Let  Aa  represent  a  given  least  arc,  which 
the  right  line  TS  always  drawn  to  tlie 
sun,  by  its  intersection  with  the  drck 
NAn,  describes  in  the  least  given  moment 
of  time;  and^  the  mean  horary  motion 
(from  what  we  have  above  shewn)  will  be 
as  AZ',  that  is  (because  AZ  and  ZY  are 
proportional),  as  the  rectangle  of  AZ  into  ZY,  that  is,  as  the  ar» 
AZYa  /  and  the  sum  of  all  the  mean  horary  motions  from  the  beginning 
will  be  as  the  sum  of  all  the  areas  aYZA,  that  is,  as  the  area  NAZ.  But 
the  greatest  AZYa  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  of  the  arc  ka  into  the  radins 
of  the  circle ;  and  therefore  the  sum  of  all  these  rectangles  in  the  whole 
circle  will  be  to  the  like  sum  of  all  the  greatest  rectangles  as  the  area  of 
the  whole  circle  to  the  rectangle  of  the  whole  circumference  into  the  ra- 
dius, that  is,  as  I  to  2.  But  the  horary  motion  corresponding  to  that 
greatest  rectangle  was  1^)"  W  3r'\  42*.  and  this  motion  in  the  complete 
course  of  the  sidereal  year,  365'*.  6".  9',  amounts  to  39°  38'  7"  50'",  and 
therefore  the  half  there<;»f,  19^  49'  3"  55'",  is  the  mean  motion  of  the 
nodes  corresponding  to  the  whole  circle.  And  the  motion  of  the  nodes, 
in  the  time  while  the  sun  is  carried  from  N  to  A,  is  to  19°  49'  3"  55'"  as 
the  area  NAZ  to  the  whole  circle. 

ITius  it  would  be  if  the  node  was  after  every  hour  drawn  back  again  to 
its  former  place,  that  so,  after  a  complete  revolution,  the  sun  at  the  yearns 
end  would  be  found  again  in  the  same  node  which  it  had  left  when  the 
year  begun.  But,  because  of  the  motion  of  the  node  in  the  mean  time,  the 
sun  must  needs  meet  the  node  sooner ;  and  now  it  remains  that  we  compute 
the  abbreviation  of  the  time.  Since,  then,  the  sun,  in  the  c^jirse  of  the 
year,  travels  300  degrees,  and  the  node  in  the  same  time  bj^ts  greatest 
motion  would  be  carried  39'^  38'  7"  50'",  or  39,6355  degrees;  and  the  mean 
motion  of  the  node  in  any  place  N  is  to  its  mean  motion  in  its  quadratures 
;:s  AZ  '  1  .  \"r  ■   \;c  i;:  l!.::  -f  tlio  5u::  rlil  1  o  to  t1;c  auction  cf  the  i.otlo 
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in  N  ad  360AT«  to  39,6365AZ%-  that  is,  as  9,0S27646AT»  to  AZ». 
Wherefore  it  we  snppoee  the  circumference  NAn  of  the  whole  circle  to  be 
diyided  into  little  equal  parts,  such  as  Aa,  the  time  in  which  the  sun  would 
describe  the  little  arc  Aa,  if  the  circle  was  quiescent,  will  be  to  the  time  of 
which  it  would  describe  the  same  arc,  supposing  the  circle  together  with 
the  nodes  to  be  revolved  about  the  centre  T,  reciprocally  as  9,0827646AT* 
to  9,0S27646AT«  +  AZ«;  for  the  time  is  reciprocally  as  the  velocity 
with  which  the  little  arc  is  described,  and  this  velocity  is  the  sum  of  the 
vdocities  of  both  sun  and  node.  If,  therefore,  the  sector  NTA  represent 
the  time  in  which  the  sun  by  itself,  without  the  motion  of  the  node,  would 
describe  the  arc  NA,  and  the  indefinitely  small  part  ATa  of  the  sector 
represent  the  little  moment  of  the  time  in  which  it  would  describe  the  least 
arc  Aa  ;  and  (letting  fall  aY  perpendicular  upon  Nw)  if  in  AZ  we  take 
dZ  of  such  length  that  the  rectangle  of  dZ  into  ZY  may  be  to  the  least 
part  ATa  of  the  sector  as  AZ«  to  9,0S27646AT«  +  AZ«,  that  is  to 
say,  that  rfZ  may  be  to  JAZ  as  AT >  to  9,0827646 AT »  +  AZ«;  the 
rectangle  of  dZ  into  ZY  will  represent  the  decrement  of  the  time  arising 
from  the  motion  of  the  node,  while  the  arc  Aa  is  described ;  and  if  the 
curve  NdGn  is  the  locus  where  the  point  d  is  always^  found,  the  curvilinear 
area  NrfZ  will  be  as  the  whole  decrement  of  time  while  the  whole  arcNA 
is  described ;  and,  therefore,  the  excess  of  the  sector  NAT  above  the  area 
NdZ  will  be  as  the  whole  time.  But  because  the  motion  of  the  node  in  a 
IcRS  time  is  less  in  proportion  of  the  time,  the  area  AaYZ  must  also  be  di- 
minished in  the  same  proportion ;  which  may  be  done  by  taking  in  A  Z  the 
line  eZ  of  such  length,  that  it  may  be  to  the  length  of  AZ  as  AZ*  to 
9,0827646 AT «  +  AZ« ;  for  so  the  rectangle  of  eZ  into  ZY  will  be  to 
the  area  AZYa  as  the  decrement  of  the  time  in  which  the  arc  Aa  is  de- 
scribed to  the  whole  time  in  which  it  would  have  been  described,  if  the 
node  had  been  quiescent ;  and,  therefore,  that  rectangle  will  be  as  the  de- 
crement of  the  motion  of  the  node.  And  if  the  curve  NeF/i  is  the  locus  of 
the  point  e,  the  whole  area  NeZ,  which  is  the  sum  of  all  the  decrements  of 
that  motion,  will  be  as  the  whole  decrement  thereof  during  the  time  in 
which  the  arc  AN  is  described ;  and  the  remaining  area  N  Ae  will  be  as  the 
remaining  motion,  which  *ii'  the  true  motion  of  the  node,  during  the  time 
in  which  the  whole  arc  NA  i^ytescribed  by  the  joint  motions  of  both  sun 
and  node.  Now  the  area  of  the  semi-circle  is  to  the  area  of  the  figure 
NcFn  found  by  the  method  of  infinite  series  nearly  as  793  to  60.  But  the 
motion  corresponding  or  proportional  to  the  whole  circle  was  19°  49'  3" 
66'" ;  and  therefore  the  motion  corresponding  to  double  the  figure  NeP/i 
is  V  29'  58"  2'",  which  taken  from  the  formfer  motion  leaves  18^  19'  5" 
53'",  the  wliole  motion  of  the  node  with  respect  to  the  fixed  stars  in  the 
interval  between  two  of  its  conjunctions  with  the  sun ;  and  this  motion  sub- 
ducted from  the  annual  motion,  of  fhr  snn  3G0°.  Icavei;  311°  40'  54"  7"', 
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th«  motion  of  the  san  in  the  interrtl  between  At  amei 
M  this  motion  i«  to  the  annual  motion  360^  so  is  the  maniam  fif  eke  vit 
bat  just  now  foand  IST  19'  5"  53'''  to  itB  annual  motkm,  vUeh  will  iha»- 
fore  be  19^  18'  1"  23'";  and  thia  ia  the  mean  motioi  cf  thtmoimmikt 
aidereal  yean  By  astronomical  tables,  it  is  19**  2V  21"  SOT".  Thefif- 
f/rence  is  less  than  ^l,  part  of  the  whole  motion,  and  aeenis  to  ame  fina 
the  eooentricity  of  the  moon's  orbit,  and  its  inclination  to  the  plaae^f  ii 
ecliptic  By  the  eccentricity  of  this  orbit  the  motion  of  the  Bodcs  is  too 
much  accelerated ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  inclinaticm  of  the  eilili 
the  motion  of  the  nodes  is  something  retarded,  and  reduced  to  its  jot 
Telocity. 

PROPOSITION  XXXIIL    PROBLEM  XIY. 
To  find  the  true  motion  of  the  nodes  of  the  moon. 

In  the  time  which  is  as  the  arct 
NTA— NrfZ  (in  the  preceding  Rg.) 
that  motion  is  as  the  area  NAe,  and 
is  thence  given ;  but  because  the  cal- 
culus is  too  difficult,  it  will  be  better 
to  use  the  following  construction  of 
the  Problem.  About  the  centre  C, 
with  any  interval  CD,  describe  the  circle  BEFD ;  produce  DO  to  A  so  as 
AB  may  bo  to  AC  as  tho  mean  motion  to  half  the  mean  true  motion  when 
tho'nodcs  are  in  their  quadratures  (that  is,  as  19°  18'  1"  23'"  to  19°  49'  3" 
65'" ;  and  therefore  BC  to  AC  as  the  difference  of  those  motions  0°  31'  2" 
3Ji"'  to  the  latter  motion  19°  49'  3"  55'",  that  is,  as  1  to  38^^).  Then 
through  tho  point  I)  draw  the  indefinite  line  Gg,  touching  the  circle  in 
I) ;  and  if  we  take  the  angle  BCE],  or  BCF,  equal  to  the  double  distance 
of  tho  sun  from  the  place  of  the  node,  as  found  by  the  mean  motion,  and 
drawing  AE  or  AP  cutting  the  perpendicular  DG  in  G,  we  take  another 
angle  which  shall  be  to  tho  whole  motion  of  the  node  in  the  interval  be- 
tween its  syzygies  (that  is,  to  9^  11'  3")  as  the  tangent  DG  to  the  whole 
cinniniforcuoo  of  the  circle  BED,  and  add  thia/a*^  angle  (for  which  the 
angle  DA(t  may  he  used)  to  the  mean  motioi4.of  the  nodes,  while  they  are 
passing  from  the  quadratures  to  the  syzygies,"  and  subtract  it  from  their 
moan  motion  wliilo  they  are  passing  from  the  syzygies  to  the  qqadratures, 
we  shall  have  their  true  motion ;  for  the  true  motion  so  found  will  nearly 
n^reo  with  tho  true  motion  which  comes  out  from  assuming  the  times  as 
tho  area  NTA — NrfZ,  and  the  motion  of  the  node  as  the  area  NAe;  as 
whoever  will  please  to  examine  and  make  the  computations  will  find :  and 
tliis  is  the  semi-menstrual  equation  of  the  motion  of  the  nodes.  But  there 
is  also  a  menstrual  equation,  but  which  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  find- 
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ing  of  the  moon's  latitude ;  for  since  the  variation  of  the  inclination  of  the 
moon's  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  liable  to  a  twofold  inequality, 
the  one  semi-menstrual,  the  other  menstrual,  the  menstrual  inequality  of 
this  varialiony  and  the  menstrual  equation  of  the  nodes,  so  moderate  and 
correct  each  other,  that  in  computing  the  latitude  of  the  moon  both  may 
'  be  neglected. 

Cor.  From  this  and  the  preceding  Prop,  it  appears  that  the  nodes  are 
quiescent  in  their  syzygies,  but  regressive  in  their  quadratures,  by  an 
hourly  motion  of  16"  19'"  26'\ ;  and  that  the  equation  of  the  motion  of 
ihe  nodes  in  the  octants  is  V  30' ;  all  which  exactly  agree  with  the  phas- 
nomena  of  the  heavens. 

SCHOLIUM. 
Mr.  Machirif  Astron.,  Prof.  Gresh.,  and  Dr.  Henry  Pemberton,  sepa- 
rately found  out  the  motion  of  the  nodes  by  a  different  method.  Mention 
has  been  made  of  this  method  in  another  place.  Their  several  papers,  both 
of  which  I  have  seen,  contained  two  Propositions,  and  exactly  agreed  with 
each  other  in  both  of  them.  Mr.  Machines  paper  coming  first  to  my  hands, 
I  shall  here  insert  it. 


OF  THE  MOTION  OF  THE  MOON'S  NODES. 

"PROPOSITION  L 

^  The  mean  motion  of  the  sun  from  the  node  is  defined  by  a  geometric 
mean  proportional  between  the  mean  motion  of  the  sun  and  that  mean 
motion  with  which  the  sun  recedes  with  the  greatest  swiftness  from  the 
node  in  the  quadratures. 

"  Let  T  be  the  earth's  place,  Nn  the  line  of  the  moon's  nodes  at  any 
given  time,  KTM  a  perpendicular  thereto,  TA  a  right  line  revolving 
about  the  centre  with  the  same  angular  velocity  with  which  the  sun  and 
the  node  recede  from  one  another,  in  such  sort  that  the  angle  between  the 
quiescent  right  line  Nw  and  the  revolving  line  TA  may  be  always  equal 
to  the  distance  of  the  places  of  the  sun  and  node.  Now  if  any  right  line 
TK  be  divided  into  parts  TS  and  SK,  and  those  parts  be  taken  as  the 
mean  horary  motion  of  the  sun  to  the  mean  horary  motion  of  the  node  in 
the  quadratures,  and  there  be  taken  the  right  line  TH,  a  mean  propor- 
tional between  the  part  TS  and  the  whole  TK,  this  right  line  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  sun's  mean  motion  from  the  node. 

"  For  let  there  be  described  the  circle  NKnM  from  the  centre  T  and 
•with  the  radius  TK,  and  about  the  same  centre,  with  the  semi-axis  TH 
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and  TN,  let  there  be  described  an  ellipsis  NHiiL ;  and  in  the  time  in 
which  the  sun  recedes  from  the  node  through  the  arc  Na,  if  there  be  drairn 
the  right  line  TbOj  the  area  of  the  sector  NTa  will  be  the  exponent  of  the 
sum  of  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  node  in  the  same  time.  Let,  there- 
fore, the  extremely  small  arc  aA  be  that  which  the  right  line  TAtf,  revol?- 
ing  according  to  the  aforesaid  law,  will  uniformly  describe  in  a  given 
particle  of  time,  and  the  extremely  small  sector  TAa  will  be  as  the  sum 
of  the  velocities  with  which  the  sun  and  node  are  carried  two  different 
ways  in  that  time.  Now  the  sun's  velocity  is  almost  uniform,  its  ine- 
quality being  so  small  as  scarcely  to  produce  the  least  inequality  in  the 
mean  motion  of  the  nodes.  The  other  part  of  this  sum,  namely,  the  mean 
quantity  of  the  velocity  of  the  node,  is  increased  in  the  recess  from  the 
pyzygics  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  sine  of  its  distance  from  the  sun  (by 
Cor.  Prop.  XXXI,  of  this  Book),  and,  being  greatest  in  its  quadratura 
with  tlie  sun  in  K,  is  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  sun's  velocity  as  SK  to  TS, 
that  is,  as  (the  difference  of  the  squares  of  TK  and  TH,  or)  the  rectangle 
KHM  to  TIP.  But  the  ellipsis  NBH  divides  the  sector  ATa,  the  expo- 
nent of  the  sum  of  these  two  velocities,  into  two  parts  AB^a  and  BT6, 
proportional  to  the  velocities.  For  produce  BT  to  the  circle  in  ji,  and 
from  the  point  B  let  fall  upon  the  greater  axis  the  perpendicular  BG, 
which  being  produced  both  ways  may  meet  the  circle  in  the  points  F  and 
//  and  because  the  space  AUba  is  to  the  sector  TB6  as  the  rectangle  AB3 
to  BT^  (that  rectangle  being  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  TA 
and  TB,  because  the  right  line  A0  is  equally  cut  in  T,  and  unequally  in 
B),  therefore  when  the  space  ABba  is  the  greatest  of  all  in  K,  this  ratio 
will  be  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the  rectangle  KHM  to  HT*.  But  the 
greatest  mean  velocity  of  the  node  was  shewn  above  to  be  in  that  very 
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ratio  to  the  velocity  of  the  snn ;  and  therefore  in  the  quadratures  the  sec- 
tor ATa  is  divided  into  parts  proportional  to  the  velocities.  And  because 
the  rectangle  KHM  is  to  HT'  as  FB/to  BG%  and  the  rectangle  AB/3  is 
equal  to  the  rectangle  FBf,  therefore  the  little  area  AB6a,  where  it  is 
greatest,  is  to  the  remaining  sector  TBb  as  the  rectangle  ABi3  to  B6'. 
But  the  ratio  of  these  little  areas  always  was  as  the  rectangle  AB/3  to 
BT^ ;  and  therefore  the  little  area  AB^  in  the  place  A  is  less  than  its 
correspondent  little  area  in  the  quadratures  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  BG 
to  BT,  that  is,  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  sine  of  the  sun's  distance 
from  the  node.  And  therefore  the  sum  of  all  the  little  areas  AB^  to 
wit,  the  space  ABN,  will  be  as  the  motion  of  the  node  in  the  time  in 
which  the  sim  hath  been  going  over  the  arc  NA  since  he  left  the  node ; 
and  the  remaining  space,  namely,  the  elliptic  sector  NTB,  will  be  as  the 
sun's  mean  motion  in  the  same  time.  And  because  the  mean  annual  mo- 
tion of  the  node  is  that  motion  which  it  performs  in  the  time  that  the  sun 
completes  one  period  of  its  course,  the  mean  motion  of  the  node  from  the 
sun  will  be  to  the  mean  motion  of  the  sun  itself  as  the  area  of  the  circle 
to  the  area  of  the  ellipsis;  that  is,  as  the  right  line  TK  to  the  right  line 
TH,  which  is  a  mean  proportional  between  TK  and  TS ;  or,  which  comes 
to  the  same  as  the  mean  proportional  TH  to  the  right  line  TS. 

*' PROPOSITION  II. 

"  The  mean  motion  of  the  m^n^s  nodes  being  given,  to  find  their  true 
motion. 

"  Let  the  angle  A  be  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  mean  place  of  the 
node,  or  the  sun's  mean  motion  from  the  node.  Then  if  we  take  the  angle 
B,  whose  tangent  is  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  A  as  TH  to  TK,  that  is, 
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ifl  the  sub-duplicate  ratio  of  the  mean  borary  motion  of  the  sun  to  the 
mean  horary  motion  of  the  sun  from  the  node^  when  the  node  is  in  tk . 
quadrature,  that  angle  B  will  be  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  node*il 
true  place.  Fur  join  FT,  and,  Ijy  the  demonstration  of  the  last  Propo^ 
tion,  the  angle  FTN  will  be  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  mean  place 
of  the  node,  and  the  angle  ATN  the  distance  from  the  true  place^  and  the 
tangents  of  these  angles  are  between  themselves  as  TK  to  TH. 

*^  Cor.  Hence  the  angle  FTA  is  the  equation  of  the  moon's  nodes ;  and 
the  sine  of  this  angle,  where  it  is  greatest  in  the  octants,  id  to  the  radios 
as  KH  to  TK  +  TH.    But  the  sine  of  this  eijuation  in  any  other  place 
A  is  to  the  greate;3fc  sine  -dB  the  sine  of  the  sums  of  the  angles  FTN  -j-      i 
ATN  to  the  radius  ;  that  is,  nearly  as  the  sine  of  double  the  distance  offl 
the  sun  from  the  mean  place  of  the  node  (namely,  2FTN)  to  the  radios.        i 

"SCHOLIUM. 

*'  If  the  mean  horary  motion  of  the  nodes  in  the  quadratures  be  H 
16"'  3TK  A2\  that  is,  in  a  whole  sidereal  year,  39°  3S'  T"  50'",  TH  will' 
be  to  TK  ill  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  number  9,0S27646  to  the  nnm 
her  10,08271)  UVthat  is,  as  19,65:^4761  to  19 fi52^TGL     And,  therefor^, 
TH  is  to  HK  as  18,6524761  to  1  ;  that  is,  as  the  motion  of  the  sun  iall 
sidereal  year  to  the  mean  motion  of  the  node  \9^  IS'  1'^  23l"\ 

"  But  if  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon^s  nodes  in  20  Julian  years  \3 
386''  50'  15",  as  is  collected  from  the  observations  made  use  of  in  the 
theory  of  the  moon,  the  mean  motion  of  the  nodes  in  one  sidereal  year 
be  19^  20^  31"  58'''.     and  TH  will  be  to  HK  as  360°  to  19^  20'  31' 
GS'" ;  that  is,  as  18,61214  to  1 ;  and  from  hence  the  mean  horary  motii 
of  the  nodes  in  the  quadratures  will  come  out  16"  18'"  48*\    And 
greatest  equation  of  the  nodes  in  the  octants  will  be  P  29'  5?",^* 

PROPOSITION  XXXIV,     PROBLEM  XV. 

To  find  the  horary  iHiriaiion  nj  (he  inclination  of  tfie  moon's  orbit  to  I 

plane  of  the  eclipiic. 

Let  A  and  a  represent  the  syzygies ;  <1  and  q  the  quadratures  ;  N 
n  the  nodes;  P  the  place  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit;  p  the  orthograpb 
projection  of  that  place  upon  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  and  mTl  the  i 
men  tan  eons  motion  of  the  nodes  as  above.     If  upon  Tm  we  let  fall  I 
perpendicular  PG,  and  joining  ^G  we  produce  it  till  it  meet  T^  in  g,  \ 
join  also  P^,  the  angle  PGjy  will  be  the  inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit  I 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  when  the  moon  is  in  P  ;  and  the  angle  P^ 
he  the  inclimttion  of  the  same  after  a  small  moment  of  time  is  d^sed; 
and  therefore  the  angle  GP^  will  he  the  momcntaneous  variation  of  the 
inclination.     But  this  angle  GPn^  is  to  the  angle  GT^  as  TG  to  PG  and 
Pp  to  VG  conjunctly.     And,  therefore,  if  for  the  moment  of  time  weift- 
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some  an  hour,  since  the  angle  GTg  (by  Prop.  XXX)  is  to  the  angle  33" 
10'"  33*^.  as  IT  X  PG  X  AZ  to  AT>,  the  angle  GPg-  (or  the  horary  var 
piation  of  the  inclination)  will  be  to  the  angle  33"  10'"  Z^\  as  IT  X  AZ 
Pp 


X  TG  X  p^  to  AT». 


aEJ. 


And  thus  it  would  be  if  the  moon  was  uniformly  revolved  in  a  circular 
orbit  But  if  the  orbit '  is  elliptical,  the  mean  motion  of  the  nodes  will 
be  diminished  in  proportion  of  the  lesser  axis  to  the  greater,  aj9  we  have 
shewn  above ;  and  the  variation  of  the  inclination  will  be  also  diminished 
in  the  same  proportion. 

Cob.  1.  Upon  Nn  erect  the  perpendicular  TF,  and  let  jt?M  be  the  horary 

motion  of  the  moon  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic;  upon  QT  let  fall  the 

perpendiculars  pK,  MA:,  and  produce  them  till  they  meet  TF  in  H  and  A; 

then  IT  will  be  to  AT  bs  Kk  to  Mp ;  and  TG  to  Hp  as  TZ  to  AT ;  and, 

JLk  X  Ho  X  TZ 
therefore,  IT  X  TG  will  be  equal  to ^rp ,  that  is,  equal  to 

TZ 

the  area  HpMA  multiplied  into  the  ratio  ^  :   and  therefore  the  horary 

variation  of  the  inclination  will  be  to  33"  10"'  33*\  as  the  area  HpMA 
multiplied  into  AZ  X  ^jrp    X  p?^  to  AT'. 

Cor.  2.  And,  therefore,  if  the  earth  and  nodes  were  after  every  hour 

drawn  back  from  their  new  and  instantly  restored  to  their  old  places,  so  as 

♦^^ion  might  continue  given  for  a  whole  periodic  month  together, 

ion  of  the  inclination  during  that  m^nth  would  be  to  33" 
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10'"  33^\  BB  the  aggregate  of  all  the  areas  HpMA,  generated  in  the  time  of 
one  revolution  of  the  point  p  (with  due  regard  in  summing  to  thrir  proper 

P« 
signs  H ),  multiplied  into  AZ  X  TZ  X  5^  to  Mp  X  AT» ;  that  is,  « 

the  whole  circle  QAqa  multiplied  into  AZ  X  TZ  X  p^  to  Mp  X  AT», 

Pfl 
that  is,  as  the  circumference  QLAqa  multiplied  into  AZ  X  TZ  X  ^  to 

2Mp  X  AT«. 

Cor.  3.  And,  therefore,  in  a  given  position  of  the  nodes,  the  mean  ho- 
rary variation,  from  which,  if  uniformly  continued  through  the  whole , 
month,  that  menstrual  variation  might  be  generated,  is  to  33"  10"'  33^\  tf 

Po  AZ  X  TZ 

AZ  X  TZ  X  -^  to  2AT»,  or  as  Pp  X  —7^-  to  PG  X  4AT;  thai 

is  (because  Pp  is  to  PG  as  the  sine  of  the  aforesaid  inclination  to  the  n- 

AZ  X  TZ 
dius,  and  — YTfy —  ^  ^^^  ^  t^®  ^^®  ^^  double  the  angle  ATn  to  four 

times  the  radius),  as  the  sine  of  the  same  inclination  multiplied  into  the 
sine  of  double  the  distance  of  the  nodes  from  the  sun  to  four  times  &e 
square  of  the  radius.  '   - 

Cor.  4.  Seeing  the  horary  variation  of  the  inclination,  when  the  nodes 
are  in  the  quadratures,  is  (by  this  Prop.)  to  the  angle  33"  10'"  33*^.  as  IT 

X  AZ  X  TG  X  ^  to  AT^  that  is,  as  — p^^p—  ^  pQ  ^  ^^'^'  ^^ 

is,  as  the  sine  of  double  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  quadratures 

.    .  Pp  .  . 

multiplied  into  ^  to  twice  the  radius,  the  sum  of  all  the  horary  varia- 
tions during  the  time  that  the  moon,  in  this  situation  of  the  nodes,  passes 
from  the  quadrature  to  the  syzygy  (that  is,  in  the  space  of  177^  hours)  will 
be  to  the  sum  of  as  many  angles  33"  10'"  33^  or  6878",  as  the  sum  of  all 
the  sines  of  double  the  distance  of  the  m'oon  from  the  quadratures  multi- 

Pp 
plied  into  5^^,  to  the  sum  of  as  many  diameters ;  that  is,  as  the  diameter 

Pp 

multiplied  into  5^  to  the  circumference ;  that  is,  if  the  inclination  be  5^ 

1',  as  7  X  rilU  to  22,  or  as  278  to  10000.  And,  therefore,  the  whole 
variation,  composed  out  of  the  sum  of  all  the  horary  variations  in  the 
aforesaid  time,  is  163",  or  2'  43". 
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PROPOSITION  XXXV.    PROBLEM  XVL 

Ih  a  given  time  to  find  the  inclination  of  the  moon^s  orbit  to  the  plane 

*  of  the  ecliptic. 

Let  AD  be  the  sine  of  the  greatest  inclination,  and  AB  the  sine  of  the 

least    Bisect  BD  in  C ;  and  round  the  centre  C,  with  the  interval  BC, 

describe  the  circle  BGD.    In  AC  take  CB  in  the  same  proportion  to  EB 


•8  EB  to  twice  BA.    And  if  to  the  time  given  we  set  off  the  angle  AEG 
>  equal  to  double  the  distance  of  the  nodes  from  the  quadratures,  and  upon 
AD  let  fall  the  perpendicular  GH,  AH  will  be  the  sine  of  the  inclination 
required. 

For  GE«  is  equal  to  GH»  +  HE«  =BHD  +  HE«  =  HBD  +  HE» 
—  BH»  =  HBD  +  BE«  —  2BH  x  BE  =  BE«  +  2EC  x  BH  =  2EC 
X  AB  +  2EC  X  BH  =  2EC  X  AH;  wherefore  since  2EC  is  given,  GE« 
will  be  as  AH.  Now  let  AEg"  represent  double  the  distance  of  the  nodes 
£rom  the  quadratures,  in  a  given  moment  of  time  after,  and  the  arc  Gg,  on 
account  of  the  given  angle  GE^g^,  will  be  as  the  distance  GK  But  HA  is 
to  Gg"  as  GH  to  GC,  and,  therefore,  HA  is  as  the  rectangle  GH  X  Gg",  or 

GH  X  GE,  that  is,  as  ^  X  GE«,  or  ^  X  AH;  that  is,  as  AH  and 

the  sine  of  the  angle  AEG  conjunctly.  K,  therefore,  in  any  one  case,  AH 
be  the  sine  of  inclination,  it  will  increase  by  the  same  increments  as  the 
sine  of  inclination  doth,  by  Cor^S  of  the  preceding  Prop,  and  therefore  will 
always  continue  equal  to  that  sine.  But  when  the  point  G  falls  upon 
either  point  B  or  D,  AH  is  equal  to  this  sine,  and  therefore  remains  always 
equal  thereto.     CI.KD. 

In  this  demonstration  I  have  supposed  that  the  angle  BEG,  representing 
double  the  distance  of  the  nodes  from  the  quadratures,  incrcaseth  uniform- 
ly ;  for  I  cannot  descend  to  every  minute  circumstance  of  inequality.  Now 
suppose  that  BEG  is  a  right  angle,  and  that  G§^  is  in  this  case  the  ho- 
rary increment  of  double  the  distance  of  the  nodes  from  the  sun ;  then,  by 
Cor.  3  of  the  last  Prop,  the  horary  variation  of  the  inclination  in  the  same 
case  will  be  to  33"  10'''  33'\  as  the  rectangle  of  AH,  the  sine  of  the  incli- 
^on.  into  the  sine  of  the  right  angle  BEG,  double  the  distance  of  the 
^e  sun,  to  four  times  the  square  of  the  radius ;  that  is,  as  AH, 
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tlie  sine  of  the  mean  inclination,  to  four  times  the  radius ;  that  is,  eceing 
the  mean  inclination  is  abont  5^  Si^  as  its  sine  896  to  4OOO0,  the  qiiaJ- 
ruplc  of  the  radius^  or  as  224  to  lUOlMJ.  But  the  whole  variation  corPtt- 
ponding  to  B  D,  the  difference  of  the  sines,  is  to  this  liorary  variation  u 
the  diameter  BD  to  the  arc  Ggj  that  is,  conjunctly  as  the  diameter  BD  to 
the  semi- circumference  BGD,  and  as  the  time  of  2079  f^  hooiB,  in  which 
|{^he  node  proceeds  from  the  quadratures  to  the  syzygies^  to  one  hour,  that 
isj  as  7  to  11,  and  2QT9i\  to  1.  Wierefore,  compounding  all  these  pro- 
portions, we  shall  have  the  whole  variation  BD  to  33"  10'"  33^'.  as  224  X 
7  X  2079  yV  to  IIUUUO,  that  is,  as  29645  to  lUUO;  and  from  thence  that 
variation  BD  will  eomc  out  16'  23^". 

And  thii!  is  tlie  greatest  Vitriation  of  the  inclination,  abstracting  firam 
the  situ-it ion  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit ;  for  if  the  nodes  are  in  the  Bjzygim, 
the  iui'l illation  suffers  no  change  from  the  various  positions  of  the  mooa. 
But  if  the  nodes  are  in  the  quadratures,  the  inclination  is  less  when  the 
moon  is  in  the  Byzygies  than  when  it  is  in  the  quadratures  by  a  difbrfnce 
of  2'  i3'\  VL%  we  shewed  in  Cor.  4  of  the  preccdinj^  Prop.;  and  the  wbde 
mean  YaTiatioo  BD,  diminished  hy  1'  21  J",  the  half  of  this  excess  becomes 
15'  2",  when  the  moon  is  in  the  quadratures;  and  increased  by  the  saune, 
becomes  17'  45'  when  the  moon  is  in  the  syzy^ies.  If,  therefore, the 
moon  be  in  the  syzygies,  the  whole  variation  in  the  paasage  of  the  nodes 
from  the  quadratures  to  the  syzygies  will  be  17'  45"  j  and,  therefore,  if  the 
inclination  be  5^  17'  20"^  when  the  nodes  are  in  the  syzygies,  it  will  he  4^ 
59'  35"  when  the  nodes  are  in  the  quadratures  and  the  moon  in  the  spy 
gics.    The  truth  of  all  which  is  confirmed  by  observations. 

Now  if  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  should  be  required  when  the  moim  is 
in  tlie  syzygieSy  and  the  nodes  any  where  between  them  and  the  quadralnws, 
let  AB  be  to  AD  as  the  sine  of  4^  59^  35'^  to  the  sine  of  5^  17'  20",  sod 
take  tlie  angle  AEG  equal  to  double  the  distance  of  the  nodes  from  de 
quadraturee :  and  AH  will  be  the  sine  of  the  inclination  desired.  Td  tkis 
inclination  of  the  orbit  the  inclination  of  the  same  is  equal,  when  the  mOOD 
is  91)^  distant  from  the  nodes*  In  other  situations  of  the  moon,  this  nun- 
strual  inequality^  to  which  the  variation  of  the  inclination  is  obuoxioiisin 
the  calculus  of  the  moon*s  latitude^  is  balanced,  and  in  a  manner  took  oflj 
by  the  menstrual  inequality  of  the  motion  of  the  nodes  (as  wc  mi 
before),  and  therefore  may  be  neglected  in  the  computation  of  the  Slid 
latitude. 

SCFIOLIUM. 

By  these  computations  of  the  lunar  motions  I  was  willing  to  shew  thit 
by  the  theory  of  gravity  the  motions  of  the  moon  could  be  calcidated  fown 
their  physical  causes*  By  the  same  theory  I  moreover  found  that  tho  ao- 
nual  equation  of  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon  arises  from  the  varions 
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^iktation  whith  the  orbit  of  the  moon  suffers' from  the  action  of  the  sun, 
iooordii^  to  Cor.  6,  Prop.  LXVI,  Book  1.  The  force  of  this  action  is 
gliBftier  in  the  pcrigeon  sun,  and  dilates  the  moon's  orbit ;  in  the  apogeon 
MA  it  is  less,  and  permits  the  orbit  to  be  again  contracted.  The  moon 
■tfyrcs  slower  in  the  dilated  and  faster  in  the  contracted  orbit ;  and  the 
Mmoal  equation,  by  which  this  inequality  is  regulated,  vanishes  in  the 
apogee  and  perigee  of  the  sun.  In  the  mean  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 
Mrth  it  arises  to  about  II'  50" ;  in  other  distances  of  the  sun  it  is  pro- 
portional to  the  equation  of  the  sun's  centre,  and  is  added  to  the  mean 
Biotion  of  the  moon,  while  the  earth  is  passing  from  its  aphelion  to  its 
perihelion,  and  subducted  while  the  earth  is  in  the  opposite  semi-circle. 
Taking  for  the  radius  of  the  orbis  magnus  1000,  and  16|  for  the  earth's 
edoentricity,  this  equation,  when  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  by  the  theory 
of  gravity  comes  out  IT  49".  But  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth  seems  to 
he  something  greater,  and  with  the  eccentricity  this  equation  will  be  aug- 
mented in  the  same  proportion.  Suppose  the  eccentricity  16|^,  and  the 
greatest  equation  will  be  IT  51". 

Farther ;  I  found  that  the  apogee  and  nodes  of  the  moon  move  faster 
in  the  perihelion  of  the  earth,  where  the  force  of  the  sun's  action  is  greater, 
than  in  the  aphelion  thereof,  and  that  in  the  reciprocal  triplicate  propor- 
tion of  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun ;  an4  hence  arise  annual  equa- 
tioDB  of  those  motions  proportional  to  the  equation  of  the  sun's  centre. 
Now  the  motion  of  the  son  is  in  the  reciprocal  duplicate  proportion  of  the 
earth  s  distance  from  the  sun ;  and  the  greatest  equation  of  the  centre 
which  this  inequality  generates  is  V  56'  20",  corresponding  to  the  above- 
mentioned  eccentricity  of  the  sun,  16^.  But  if  the  motion  of  the  sun 
had  been  in  the  reciprocal  triplicate  proportion  of  the  distance,  this  ine- 
quality would  have  generated  the  greatest  equation  2?  54'  30"  ;  and  there^ 
fore  the  greatest  equations  which  the  inequalities  of  the  motions  of  the 
moon's  apogee  and  nodes  do  generate  are  to  2^  54'  30"  as  the  mean  diur^ 
nal  motion  of  the  moon's  apogee  and  the  mean  diurnal  motion  of  its 
nodes  are  to  the  mean  diurnal  motion  of  the  sun.  Whence  the  greatest 
equation  of  the  mean  motion  of  the  apogee  comes  out  19'  43",  and  the 
greatest  equation  of  the  mean  motion  of  the  nodes  9'  24".  The  former 
equation  is  added,  and  the  latter  subducted,  while  the  earth  is  passing 
from  its  perihelion  to  its  aphelion,  and  contrariwise  when  the  earth  is  in 
the  opposite  semi-cirde. 

By  the  theory  of  gravity  I  likewise  found  that  the  action  of  the  sun 

upon  the  moon  is  something  greater  when  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 

moon's  orbit  passeth  through  the  sun  than  when  the  same  is  perpendicu- 

U»  upon  the  line  which  joins  the  earth  and  the  sun ;  and  therefore  the 

"*  is  something  larger  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  case. 

mother  equation  of  the  moon's  mean  motioui  depending 
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upon  the  situation  of  the  moon's  apogee  in  respect  of  the  sun,  which  is  ii 
it^  greatest  quantity  when  the  moon's  ap3gee  iflrti  the  octants  of  ^|^  sun, 
and  vanishes  when  the  apogee  arrives  a't  tne  quadratures  or  syzygies ;  and 
it  is  added  to  the  mean  motion  while  the  moon's  apogee  is  passing  from 
the  quadrature  of  the  sun  to  the  syzygy,  and  subducted  while  the  apogee 
is  passing  from  the  syzygy  to  the  quadrature.  This  equation,  which  1 
shall  call  the  semi-annual,  when  greatest  in  the  octants  of  the  apogee^ 
arises  to  about  3'  A5",  so  far  as  I  could  collect  from  the  phaenomena :  and 
this  is  its  quantity  in  the  mean  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth.  But 
it  is  increased  and  diminished  in  the  reciprocal  triplicate  proportion  of 
the  sun's  distance,  and  therefore  is  nearly  3'  34"  when  that  distance  is 
greatest,  and  3'  56"  when  least.  But  when  the  moon's  apogee  is  without 
the  octants,  it  becomes  less,  and  is  to  its  greatest  quantity  as  the  sine  of 
double  the  distance  of  the  moon's  apogee  from  the  nearest  syzygy  or  quad- 
rature to  the  radius. 

By  the  same  theory  of  gravity,  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  moon  la 
something  greater  when  the  line  of  the  moon's  nodes  passes  through  the 
sun  than  when  it  is  at  right  angles  with  the  line  which  joins  the  sun  and 
the  earth  ;  and  hence  arises  another  equation  of  the  moon's  mean  moti(«u 
which  I  shall  call  the  second  semi-annual ;  and  this  is  greatest  when  the 
nodes  are  in  the  octants  of  the  sun,  and  vanishes  when  they  are  in  the 
syzygies  or  quadratures ;  and  in  other  positions  of  the  nodes  is  propo^ 
tional  to  the  sine  of  double  the  distance  of  either  node  from  the  nearest 
syzygy  or  quadrature.  And  it  is  added  to  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon, 
if  tlie  sun  is  in  aiitecedentia,  to  the  node  which  is  nearest  to  him,  and 
subducted  if  in  consequefUia ;  and  in  the  octants,  where  it  is  of  the 
greatest  magnitude,  it  arises  to  47"  in  the  mean  distance  of  the  sun  from 
the  earth,  as  I  find  from  the  theory  of  gravity.  In  other  distances  of  the 
sun,  this  equation,  greatest  in  the  octants  of  the  nodes,  is  reciprocally  as 
the  cube  of  the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth ;  and  therefore  in  the  snn's 
perigee  it  comes  to  about  49'',  and  in  its  apogee  to  about  45". 

By  the  same  theory  of  gravity,  the  moon's  apogee  goes  forward  at  the 
greatest  rate  when  it  is  either  in  conjunction  with  or  in  opposition  to  the 
sun,  but  in  its  quadratures  with  the  sun  it  goes  backward ;  and  the  ec- 
centricity comes,  in  the  former  case,  to  its  greatest  quantity  ;  in  the  latter 
to  its  least,  by  Cor.  7,  S,  and  9,  Prop.  LXVI,'  Book  1.  And  those  ine- 
qualities, by  the  Corollaries  wc  have  named,  are  very  great,  and  generate 
the  principal  which  I  call  the  semi-annual  equation  of  the  apogee :  and 
this  semi-annual  equation  in  its  greatest  quantity  comes  to  about  12°  18', 
as  nearly  as  I  could  collect  from  the  phaenomena.  Our  countryman, 
Horrox,  was  the  first  who  advanced  the  theory  of  the  moon's  moving  in 
an  ellipsis  about  the  earth  placed  in  its  lower  focus.  Dr.  Halleu  impravrf 
the  notion,  by  pnttini;  fhc  ceutre  of  the  ellipsis  vi  an  epicycle  whose  e 
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It  10  unifonnly  revolved  about  the  earth;  and  from  the  motion  in  this 
le  the  mentioned  inequalities  in  the  progress  and  regress  of  the  apo- 
C||M^  and  in  the  quantity  of  eccentricity,  do  arise.  Suppose  thodjpi^an  dis- 
■  itmoe  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  to  be  divided  into  lOOQOO  pajtsjtend 
.lot  T  represent  the  earth,  and  TC  the  moon's  mean  eccentricity  of  5605 
Bwh  parts.  Produce  TC  to  B,  so  as  CB  may  be  the  sine  of  the  greatest 
0ni-annual  equation  12^  18'  to  the  radius  TC;  and  the  circle  BDA  de- 
scribed about  the  centre  C,  with  the 
interval  CB,  will  be  the  epicycle 
spoken  of,  in  which  the  centre  of  the 
moon's  orbit  is  placed,  and  revolved 
according  to  the  order  of  the  letters 
BDA.  Set  off  the  angle  BCD  equal 
to  twice  the  annual  argument,  or 
twice  the  distance  of  the  sun's  true  place  from  the  place  of  the  moon's 
spogee  once  equated,  and  CTD  will  be  the  semi-annual  equation  of  the 
moon's  apogee,  and  TD  the  eccentricity  of  its  orbit,  tending  to  the  place 
of  the  apogee  now  twice  equated.  But,  having  the  moon's  mean  motion, 
the  place  of  its  apogee,  and  its  eccentricity,  as  well  as  the  longer  axis  of 
its  orbit  200000,  from  these  data  the  true  place  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit, 
together  with  its  distance  from  the  earth,  may  be  determined  by  the 
methods  commonly  known. 

In  the  perihelion  of  the  earth,  where  the  force  of  the  sun  is  greatest, 
the  centre  of  the  moon's  orbit  moves  faster  about  the  centre  C  than  in  the 
aphelion,  and  that  in  the  reciprocal  triplicate  proportion  of  the  sun's  dis- 
tance from  the  earth.  But,  because  the  equation  of  the  sun's  centre  is 
included  in  the  annual  argument,  the  centre  of  the  moon's  orbit  moves 
faster  in  its  epicycle  BDA,  in  the  reciprocal  duplicate  proportion  of  the 
snn's  distance  from  the  earth.  Therefore,  that  it  may  move  yet  faster  in, 
the  reciprocal  simple  proportion  of  the  distance,  suppose  that  from  D,  the 
centre  of  the  orbit,  a  right  line  DE  is  drawn,  tending  towards  the  moon's 
apogee  once  equated,  that  is,  parallel  to  TC ;  and  set  off  the  angle  EDP 
equal  to  the  excess  of  tbe  aforesaid  annual  argument  above  the  distance 
of  the  moon's  apogee  from  the  sun's  perigee  in  conseqtientia  ;  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  take  the  angle  CDF  equal  to  the  complement  of 
the  sun's  true  anomaly  to  360° ;  and  let  DP  be  to  DC  as  twice  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  orbis  magnus  to  the  sun's  mean  distance  from  the  earth, 
and  the  sun's  mean  diurnal  motion  from  the  moon's  apogee  to  the  sun's 
mean  diurnal  motion  from  its  own  apogee  corjunctly,  that  is,  as  33j  to 
1000,  and  52'  27"  16'"  to  59'  8"  10'"  conjunctly,  or  as  3  to  100;  and 
imagine  the  centre  of  the  moon's  orbit  placed  in  the  point  P  to  be  revolved 
^'^vcle  whose  centre  is  D,  and  radius  DP,  while  the  point  D  moves 
"cncc  of  the  circle  DABD  :  for  bv  this  means  the  centre  of 
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the  moon's  orbit  comes  to  describe  a  certain  corre  line  about  the  cmtieC^ 
with  a  velocity  which  will  be  almost  reciprocally  as  the  cabe  of  the  waA 
distance  from  the  earth,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  calculus  of  this  motion  is  difficult,  but  may  be  rendered  more  eisy 
by  the  following  approximation.  Assuming,  as  aboye,  the  moon's  man 
distance  from  the  earth  of  100000  parts,  and  the  eccentricity  TC  of  5505 
such  parts,  the  line  CB  or  CD  will  be  found  1172|,  and  DP  35J  of  those 
parts ;  and  this  line  DP  at  the  distance  TC  subtends  the  angle  at  the  eirtlii 
which  the  removal  of  the  centre  of  the  orbit  from  the  place  D  to  the  pbee 
P  generates  in  the  motion  of  this  centre;  and  double  this  line  DFini 
parallel  position,  at  the  distance  of  the  upper  focus  of  the  moon's  orbit  froa 
the  earth,  subtends  at  the  earth  the  same  angle  as  DP  did  before,  vhick 
that  removal  generates  in  the  motion  of  this  upper  focus ;  but  at  the  dii- 
tance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  this  double  line  2DP  at  the  upper  foea^ 
in  a  parallel  position  to  the  first  line  DP,  subtends  an  angle  at  the  mooB, 
which  the  said  removal  generates  in  the  motion  of  the  moon,  which  angk 
may  be  therefore  called  the  second  equation  of  the  moon's  centre ;  and  tkii 
equation,  in  the  mean  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  is  nearly  as  tbe 
sine  of  the  angle  which  that  line  DP  contains  with  the  line  drawn  from 
the  {>oint  P  to  the  moon,  and  when  in  its  greatest  quantity  amounts  to  2* 
25".  But  the  angle  which  the  line  DP  contains  with  the  line  drawn  from 
the  point  F  to  the  moon  is  found  either  by  subtracting  the  angle  EDF 
from  the  mean  anomaly  of  the  moon,  or  by  adding  the  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  sun  to  the  distance  of  the  moon's  apogee  from  the  apogee  of  the 
sun ;  and  as  the  radius  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  thus  found,  so  is  2'  25"  to 
the  second  eijuation  of  the  centre :  to  be  added,  if  the  forementioned  sum 
be  less  than  a  semi-circle ;  to  be  subducted,  if  greater.  And  from  the  moon's 
pliico  in  its  orbit  thus  corrected,  its  longitude  may  bo  found  in  the  syzygics 
of  the  luminaries. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  earth  to  the  height  of  35  or  40  miles  refracts  the 
sun's  light  This  refraction  scatters  and  spreads  the  light  over  the  earth's 
shadow ;  and  the  dissipated  light  near  the  limits  of  the  shadow  dilates  the 
shadow,  l^pon  which  account,  to  the  diameter  of  the  shadow,  as  it  comes 
out  by  the  parallax,  I  add  1  or  1 J  minute  in  lunar  eclipses. 

But  the  theory  of  the  moon  ought  to  be  examined  and  proved  from  the 
phanomcna,  first  in  the  syzygies,  then  in  the  quadratures,  and  last  of  all 
in  the  octants;  and  whoever  pleiises  to  undertake  the  work  will  find  it 
not  amiss  to  assume  the  following  mean  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon  at 
the  Royal  Observatory  of  Greenwich,  to  the  last  day  of  December  at  noon, 
an7io  1700,  O.S.  viz.  The  mean  motion  of  the  sun  ^r?  20^  43'  40",  and  of 
its  apogee  '^  7°  44'  30";  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon  ^  15^  21'  00"; 
of  its  apogee,  X  8°  20'  00";  and  of  its  ascending  node  CI  27°  24'  20"; 
and  the  diflference  of  meridians  betwixt  the  C^  -  ly  at  Greenwick  t 
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ilie  Royal  Observatory  at  Paris,  0^.  9'  20" :  but  the  mean  motion  of  the 
moon  and  of  its  apogee  are  not  yet  obtained  with  sufficient  aocoracy. 

PROPOSITION  XXXVL    PROBLEM  XVIL 

To  find  thefvrce  of  the  sun  to  move  the  sea. 
The  sun's  force  ML  or  PT  to  disturb  the  motions  of  the  moon,  was  (by 
Prop.  XXV.)  in  the  moon's  quadratures,  to  the  force  of  gravity  with  us,  as 
1  to  638092,6  j  and  the  force  TM  —  LM  or  2PK  in  the  moon's  syzygiee 
18  double  that  quantity.  But,  descending  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  these 
forces  are  diminished  in  proportion  of  the  distances  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  that  is,  in  the  proportion  of  60|  to  1 ;  and  therefore  the  former  force 
on  the  earth's  surface  is  to  the  force  of  gravity  as  1  to  38604600 ;  and  by 
Ckis  force  the  sea  is  depressed  in  such  places  as  are  90  degrees  distant  from 
ihe  sun.  But  by  the  other  force,  which  is  twice  as  great,  the  sea  is  raised 
not  only  in  the  places  directly  under  the  sun,  but  in  those  also  which  are 
dir^tly  opposed  to  it ;  and  the  sum  of  these  forces  is  to  the  force  of  gravity 
a8  1  to  12868200.  And  because  the  same  force  excites  the  same  motion, 
whether  it  depresses  the  waters  in  those  places  which  are  90  degrees  distant 
from  the  sun,  or  raises  them  in  the  places  which  axe  directly  under  and  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  sun,  the  aforesaid  sum  will  be  the  total  force  of  the 
mm  to  disturb  the  sea,  and  will  have  the  same  effect  as  if  the  whole  was 
employed  in  raising  the  sea  in  the  places  directly  under  and  directly  op- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  did  not  act  at  all  in  the  places  which  are  90  degrees 
removed  from  the  sun. 

And  this  is  the  force  of  the  sun  to  disturb  the  sea  in  any  given  plao^ 
where  the  sun  is  at  the  same  time  both  vertical,  and  in  its  mean  distance 
from  the  earth.  In  other  positions  of  the  sun,  its  force  to  raise  the  sea  ia 
as  the  versed  sine  of  double  its  altitude  above  the  horizon  of  the  place  di- 
rectly, and  the  cube  of  the  distance  from  the  earth  reciprocally. 

Cob.  Since  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  parts  of  the  earth,  arising  from 
the  earth's  diurnal  motion,  which  is  to  the  force  of  gravity  as  I  to  289, 
raises  the  waters  under  the  equator  to  a  height  exceeding  that  under  the 
poles  by  85472  Paris  feet,  as  above^  in  Prop.  XIX.,  the  force  of  the  sun, 
which  we  have  now  shewed  to  be  to  the  force  of  gravity  as  1  to  12868200, 
and  therefore  is  to  that  centrifugal  force  as  289  to  12868200,  or  as  1  to 
44527,  will  be  able  to  raise  the  waters  in  the  places  directly  under  and  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  sun  to  a  height  exceeding  that  in  the  places  which  are 
90  degrees  removed  from  the  sun  only  by  one  Paris  foot  and  ll3y>Y  inches; 
for  this  measure  is  to  the  measure  of  65472  feet  as  I  to  44527. 

PROPOSITION  XXXVIL    PROBLEM  XVm. 

To  find  the  force  of  the  moon  to  move  the  sea. 

"^e  force  of  the  moon  to  move  the  sea  is  to  be  deduced  from  its  proper- 
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tion  to  tlie  force  of  the  sun,  and  this  proportion  is  to  be  collected  from  the 
proportion  of  the  motions  of  the  sea,  which  are  the  effects  of  thc»6c  forcca 
Before  the  mouth  of  the  river  Avotij  three  miles  helow  Bristol,  the  height 
of  the  ascent  of  the  water  in  the  vernal  and  autumnal  syzygies  of  the  h- 
minaries  (hy  the  observations  of  Samuel  Stnrmtj)  amounts  to  about  45 
feet,  but  in  the  tjuadratures  to  25  only.  The  former  of  those  heights  ari- 
ses  from  the  sum  of  the  aforesaid  forces,  the  latter  from  their  difference 
If^  therefore,  S  and  L  are  supposed  to  represent  respectively  the  foreca  of 
the  sun  and  moon  while  tliey  are  in  the  eftuator,  as  well  as  in  their  mwn 
distances  from  the  earth,  we  shall  have  L-fS  toL^Sas45to25,  oraa 
9  to  5. 

At  Plytmntth  (by  the  observations  of  Samuel  Colepnss)  the  tide  in  its 
mean  height  rises  to  about  IG  feet,  and  in  the  spring  and  autumn  tk 
height  thereof  in  the  syzygies  may  exceed  that  in  the  quadratures  by  more 
than  7  or  S  feet  Suppose  the  greatest  diiTerence  of  those  heights  to  be  9 
feet,  and  L  -f  S  will  be  to  L  —  S  as  20i  to  ll|,  or  as  41  to  23;  a  pro- 
portion that  agrees  well  enough  with  the  former.  Bat  because  of  the  greit 
tide  at  Bristol,  we  are  rather  to  depend  upon  the  observations  of  Slurmi/; 
and,  tlierefore,  till  we  procure  something  that  is  more  certain,  we  shall  use 
the  proportion  of  9  to  5. 

But  because  of  the  reciprocal  motions  of  the  waters,  the  greatost  tides  do 
not  happen  at  the  times  of  the  syzygies  of  the  luminaries,  but,  as  we  have 
said  before,  are  the  third  in  order  after  the  syzygies ;  or  (reckoning  from 
the  syzygies)  fullow  ne^st  after  the  third  appulse  of  the  moon  to  the  me- 
ridian of  the  jilace  after  the  syzygies ;  or  rather  (as  Siurmy  observes)  are 
the  third  after  the  day  of  the  new  ^r  full  moon,  or  rather  nearly  after  the 
twelfth  hour  from  the  new  or  full  moon,  and  therefore  fall  nearly  upon  the 
forty-third  hour  after  the  new  or  full  of  the  moon.  But  in  this  port  they 
fall  out  about  the  seventh  hour  after  the  appulse  of  the  moon  to  the  me- 
ridian of  the  place ;  and  therefore  follow  next  after  the  appulse  of  the 
moon  to  the  meridian,  when  the  moon  is  distant  from  the  stiBj  or  from  op- 
position with  the  Sim  by  about  18  or  19  degrees  in  consequential  So  the 
smnmer  and  winter  seasons  come  not  to  their  height  in  the  solstices  them- 
selves, but  when  the  sun  is  advanced  beyond  the  soktices  by  about  a  teoth 
part  of  its  whule  course,  that  is,  by  abuut  36  or  27  degrees.  In  like  num- 
ner,  the  greatest  tide  is  raised  after  the  appulse  of  the  moon  to  the  meridiia 
of  t!ie  place,  when  the  moon  has  passed  by  the  sun,  or  the  opposition  theret^f 
by  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  motion  from  one  greatest  tide  to  thA 
next  foUowhtg  greatest  tide.  Suppose  that  distance  about  IS^  degrees; 
and  the  8un*s  force  in  this  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  syzygies  and 
quadratures  will  be  of  less  moment  to  augment  and  diminish  that  part  of 
the  motion  of  the  sea  which  proceeds  from  the  motion  of  the  moon  tiian  in 
the  7;:ygics  an^,  cjnar'ratnres  themselves  in  the  proportion  of  the  radios  to 
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*  Ihe  co-sine  of  double  this  distance,  or  of  an  angle  of  37  d^ees;  that  is,  in 
If  froportion  of  10000000  to  7986355 ;  and,  therefor^  in  the  preceding  aor 

*  tlogy,  in  place  of  S  we  must  put  0,79863558. 

f  *     But  farther ;  the  force  of  the  moon  in  the  quadratures  must  be  dimin- 

i:   ubedy  on  acoount  of  its  declination  from  the  equator ;  for  the  moon  in 

E    those  quadratures,  or  rather  in  18^  degrees  past  the  quadratures,  declines 

:    firom  the  equator  by  about  23°  13' ;  and  the  fo^e  of  either  luminary  to 

moYO  the  sea  is  diminished  as  it  declines  from  the  equator  nearly  in  the 

duplicate  proportion  of  the  co-sine  of  the  declination ;  and  therefore  the 

force  of  the  moon  in  those  quadratures  is  only  0,8570387L ;  whence  we 

liave  L +0,79863558  to  0,8570327L  —  0,79863558  as  9  to  6. 

Farther  yet ;  the  diameters  of  the  orbit  in  whioh  the  moon  should  moye^ 
Betting  aside  the  consideration  of  eccentricity,  are  one  to  the  other  as  69 
to  70 ;  and  therefore  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth  in  the  syzygies 
is  to  its  distance  in  the  quadratures,  ccbterxs  paribus^  as  69  to  70 ;  and  its 
distances,  when  18|  d^rees  advanced  beyond  the  syzygies,  where  the  great- 
est tide  was  excited,  and  when  16^  di^rees  passed  by  the  quadraturen^ 
where  the  least  tide  was  produced,  arc  to  its  mean  distance  as  69,098747 
and  69,897345  to  69^.  But  the  force^of  the  moon  to  move  the  sea  is  in 
the  reciprocal  triplicate  proportion  of  its  distance;  and  therefore  its 
forces,  in  the  greatest  and  least  of  those  distanceet,  are  to  its  force  in  its- 
mean  distance  as  0;9830427  and  1,017522  to  1.  Prom  whence  we  have 
1,017522L  X  0,79863558  to  0,9830427  X  0,8570327L  —  0,79863568 
as  9  to  5 ;  and  8  to  L  as  1  to  4,4815.  Wherefore  since  the  force  of  the 
sun  is  to  the  force  of  gravity  as  1  to  12868200,  the  moon's  force  will  he 
to  the  force  of  gravity  as  1  to  2871400.  ' 

Cor.  1.  8ince  the  waters  excited  by  the  sun's  force  rise  to  the  height  of 
a  foot  and  11  jV  ii^ohes,  the  moon's  force  will  raise  the  same  to  the  height 
of  8  feet  and  7^\  inches ;  and  the  joint  forces  of  both  will  raise  the  same 
to  the  height  of  10^  feet ;  and  when  the  moon  is  in  its  perigee  to  the 
height  of  12  J  feet,  and  more,  especially  when  the  wind  sets  the  same  way 
as  the  tide.  And  a  force  of  that  quantity  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  ex- 
cite all  the  motions  of  the  sea,  and  agrees  well  with  the  proportion  of 
those  motions ;  for  in  such  seas  as  lie  free  and  open  from  east  to  west,  as 
in  the  Pacific  sea,  and  in  those  tracts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Etkiopic  seas 
which  lie  without  the  tropics,  the  waters  commonly  rise  to  6,  9, 12,  or  15 
feet ;  but  in  the  Pacific  sea,  which  is  of  a  greater  depth,  as  well  as  of  a 
larger  extent,  the  tides  are  said  to  be  greater  than  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Ethiopic  seas ;  for  to  have  a  full  tide  raised,  an  extent  of  sea  from  east  to 
west  is  required  of  no  less  than  90  degrees.  In  the  Ethiopic  sea,  the  waters 
rise  to  a  less  height  within  the  tropics  than  in  the  temperate  zonea^  be- 
^  of  the  narrowness  of  the  sea  between  Africa  and  the  southern  parte 
L    In  the  middle  of  the  open  sea  the  waters  cannot  rise  with- 
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oat  falling  together,  and  at  the  same  time,  upon  both  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern shores,  when,  notwithstanding,  in  our  narrow  seas,  they  ought  to  M 
on  those  shores  by  alternate  tarns ;  apon  which  aoconnt  there  is  eon- 
monly  bat  a  small  flood  and  ebb  in  sach  islands  as  lie  far  distant  fimn 
the  continent  On  the  contrary,  in  some  ports,  where  to  fill  and  empty 
the  bays  alternately  the  waters  arc  with  great  violence  forced  in  and  out 
throagh  shallow  channels,  the  flood  and  ebb  must  be  greater  than  ordinaij; 
as  at  Plymouth  and  Chepstow  Bridge  in  Ettglandy  at  the  monntabs  of 
St  Michael,  and  the  town  of  Aurajiches,  in  Normandy,  and  at  CawUk 
and  Pegu  in  the  Blast  Indies.  In  these  places  the  sea  is  harried  in  uA 
out  with  such  yiolence,  as  sometimes  to  lay  the  shores  under  water,  some 
times  to  leave  them  dry  for  many  miles.  Nor  is  this  force  of  the  influx 
and  efflux  to  be  broke  till  it  has  raised  and  depressed  the  waters  to  30^  40^ 
or  60  feet  and  above.  And  a  like  account  is  to  be  given  of  long  and  dul- 
low  channels  or  straits,  such  as  the  Magellanic  straits,  and  those  chiD- 
nels  which  environ  England.  The  tide  in  such  ports  and  straits^  bj  tk 
Violence  of  the  influx  and  efflux,  is  augmented  above  measure.  Bat  on 
such  shores  as  lie  towards  the  deep  and  open  sea  with  a  steep  descent^ 
where  the  waters  may  freely  rise  and  fall  without  that  precipitation  of 
influx  and  efflux,  the  proportion  of  the  tides  agrees  with  the  forces  of  tbe 
sun  and  moon. 

Cor.  2.  Since  the  moon's  force  to  move  the  sea  is  to  the  force  of  gravity 
as  1  to  2871400,  it  is  evident  that  this  force  is  far  less  than  to  appear 
sensibly  in  statical  or  hydrostatical  experiments,  or  even  in  those  of  pen- 
dulums. It  is  in  the  tides  only  that  this  force  shews  itself  by  any  sensi- 
ble effect 

Cor.  3.  Because  the  force  of  the  moon  to  move  the  sea  is  to  the  like 
force  of  the  sun  as  4,4815  to  1,  and  those  forces  (by  Cor.  14,  Prop.  LXVl 
Book  1)  are  as  the  densities  of  the  bodies  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  the 
cubes  of  their  apparent  diameters  conjunctly,  the  density  of  the  moon  will 
be  to  the  density  of  the  sun  as  4,4815  to  1  directly,  and  the  cube  of  the 
moon's  diameter  to  the  cube  of  the  sun's  diameter  inversely ;  that  is  (see- 
ing the  mean  apparent  diameters  of  the  moon  and  sun  are  31'  16^",  and 
32'  12"),  as  4891  to  1000.  But  the  density  of  the  sun  was  to  the  den- 
sity of  the  earth  as  1000  to  4000 ;  and  therefore  the  density  of  the  moon 
is  to  the  density  of  the  earth  as  4891  to  4000,  or  as  11  to  9.  Therefore 
the  body  of  the  moon  is  more  dense  and  more  earthly  than  the  earth 

itself. 

Cor.  4.  And  since  the  true  diameter  of  the  moon  (from  the  observations 
of  astronomers)  is  to  the  true  diameter  of  the  earth  as  100  to  365,  the 
mass  of  matter  in  the  moon  will  be  to  the  mass  of  matter  in  the  earth  as 
1  to  39,788.  ^ 

Cor.  5.  And  the  accelerative  gravity  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  vT" 
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about  three  tiines  less  than  the  accelerative  gravity  on  the  surface  of  the 
eartL 

Cor.  6.  And  the  distance  of  the  moon  s  centre  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth  will  be  to  the  distance  of  the  moon's  centre  from  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon  as  40,788  to  39,788. 

CoR.  7.  And  the  mean  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  moon  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth  will  be  (in  the  moon's  octants)  nearly  60f  of  the  great- 
est semi-diameters  of  the  earth ;  for  the  greatest  semi- diameter  of  the 
earth  was  J  9658600  Paris  feet,  and  the  mean  distance  of  the  centres  of 
the  earth  and  moon,  consisting  of  60f  such  semi-diameters,  is  equal  to 
1187379440  feet.  And  this  distance  (by  the  preceding  Cor.)  is  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  moon's  centre  from  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
earth  and  moon  as  40,788  to  39,788 ;  which  latter  distance,  therefore,  is 
1158268534  feet  And  since  the  moon,  in  respect  of  the  fixed  stars,  per- 
forms its  revolution  in  27**.  7\  43^',  the  versed  sine  of  that  angle  which 
the  moon  in  a  minute  of  time  describes  is  12752341  to  the  radius 
1000,000000,000000 ;  and  as  the  radius  is  to  this  versed  sine,  so  are 
1158268534  feet  to  14,7706353  feet.  The  moon,  therefore,  falling  tow- 
ards the  earth  by  that  force  which  retains  it  in  its  orbit,  would  in  one 
minute  of  time  describe  14,7706353  feet ;  and  if  we  augment  this  force 
in  the  proportion  of  17Sf  ^  to  177f  J,  we  shall  have  the  total  force  of 
gravity  at  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  by  Cor.  Prop.  HI ;  and  the  moon  falling 
by  this  force,  in  one  minute  of  time  would  describe  14,8538067  feet  And 
at  the  60th  part  of  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth's  centre,  that 
is,  at  the  distance  of  197896573  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  a  body 
falling  by  its  weight,  would,  in  one  second  of  time,  likewise  describe 
14,8538067  feet.  And,  therefore,  at  the  distance  of  19615800,  which 
compose  one  mean  semi-diameter  of  the  earth,  a.  heavy  body  would  de- 
acribe  in  falling  15,11175,  or  15  feet,  1  inch,  and  Aj\  lines,  in  the  same 
time.  This  will  be  the  descent  of  bodies  in  the  latitude  of  45  degrees. 
And  by  the  forgoing  table,  to  be  found  under  Prop.  XX,  the  descent  in 
the  latitude  of  Paris  will  be  a  little  greater  by  an  excess  of  about  |  parts 
of  a  line.  Therefore,  by  this  computation,  heavy  bodies  in  the  latitude  of 
Paris  falling  in  vacuo  will  describe  15  Paris  feet,  1  inch,  4||  lines,  v«ry 
nearly,  in  one  second  of  time.  And  if  the  gravity  be  diminished  by  tak- 
ing away  a  quantity  equal  to  the  centrifugal  force  arising  in  that  latitude 
from  the  earth's  diurnal  motion,  heavy  bodies  falling  there  will  describe 
in  one  second  of  time  ^  feet,  1  inch,  and  1^  line.  And  with  this  velo- 
city heavy  bodies  do  really  fall  in  the  latitude  of  Paiis,  as  we  have  shewn 
above  in  Prop.  IV  and  XIX. 

CoR.  8.  The  mean  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  moon  in  the 

gyzygies  of  the  moon  is  equal  to  60  of  the  greatest  semi-diameters  of  the 

ti|g  only  about  one  30th  part  of  a  semi-diameter ;  and  in  the 
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moon's  quadratures  the  mean  distance  of  the  same  centres  is  60^  such  t 
diametera  of  the  earth ;  for  these  two  distances  are  to  the  mean  Stance «t 
the  mooD  in  the  octants  ns  69  and  ?0  to  69^,  by  Prop.  XXVIIl. 

Cor.  9.  The  mean  diatance  of  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  moon  in  tke 
gysiygies  of  the  moon  is  60  mean  Sfmi-diameters  of  the  earthy  and  a  lOtL 
part  of  one  8emi-diameter ;  and  in  the  moon's  qnadratures  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  same  centres  is  6]  mean  semi-diameters  of  the  earthy  sabdiKt- 
ing  one  30th  part  of  one  semi-diameter. 

Cob.  10,  In  the  moon's  sy^ygies  its  mean  horizontal  parallax  in  tileIa^ 
itndcs  of  0,  30,  38,  45,  52,  60,  90  dt-grecs  is  BT'  20",  57'  16",  57'  14",  Sr 
^12'^,  57'  m\  BT'  S'',  57'  4'^  respectively. 

In  these  compntations  I  do  not  consider  the  magnetic  attraction  of  tk 
earth,  whose  quantity  is  very  small  and  unknown:  if  this  quantity  ahouM 
■«Ter  be  found  out,  and  the  measures  of  degrees  upon  the  meridian,  tb< 
lengths  of  isochronons  pendulums  in  different  parallels,  the  laws  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  sea,  and  the  moon's  parallax,  with  the  apparent  diamctei^  of 
the  aim  and  moon,  should  be  more  exactly  determined  from  phaenomena :  wt 
should  then  be  enabled  to  bring  this  calculation  to  a  greater  accuracy. 

PUOPOSITIOiV  XXXVIIL    PROBLEM  XLX. 
To  find  ike  figure  of  tlie  moorCs  body. 

If  the  moon's  body  were  fluid  like  our  sea,  the  force  of  the  earth  to  laisi 
that  fluid  in  the  nearest  and  remotest  parts  would  be  to  the  force  of  the 
moon  by  which  our  sea  is  raised  in  the  places  under  and  opposite  to  the 
moon  afi  the  accelerativc  gravity  of  the  moon  towards  the  earth  io  tlie  ae- 
celerative  gravity  of  the  earth  towards  the  moon,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
moon  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth  conjutictly ;  that  is,  as  39,7'SS  to  l^and 
100  to  365  conjunctly,  or  as  lOSl  to  100.  Wherefore,  since  our  sea,  by 
the  force  of  the  moon,  is  raised  to  S|  feet,  the  lunar  fluid  would  be  raised 
by  the  force  of  the  earth  to  93  feet ;  and  upon  this  account  the  fit^ure  of 
the  moon  would  be  a  spheroid,  whose  greatest  diameter  produced  would 
pass  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  exceed  the  diameters  perpcndicu* 
lar  thereto  by  186  feet.  Such  a  figure,  therefore,  the  moon  afieets,  and 
must  have  put  on  from  the  beginning.     Q.E.I. 

Cor.  Hence  it  is  that  the  same  fiice  of  the  moon  always  rcspeeta  the 
earth ;  nor  can  the  body  of  the  moon  possibly  rest  in  any  other  positioo, 
hot  would  return  always  by  a  libratory  motion  to  this  situation ;  but  thoie 
librations,  however,  must  be  exceedingly  slow,  because  of  the  weakness  of 
the  forces  which  excite  them  ;  so  that  the  face  of  the  moon,  which  should 
be  always  obvertcd  to  the  earth,  may,  for  the  reason  assigned  in  Prop.  XTIL 
be  turned  towards  the  other  focus  of  the  moon's  orbit,  without  being  im- 
mediately drawn  back,  and  converted  again  towards  the  earth* 
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If  APEp  represent  the  earth  uniformly  dense,  marked  with  the  centre  C, 
the  poles  P,  p,  and  the  equator  AE;  and  if  about  t/ie  centre  C,  ioith 
the  radius  CP,  we  suppose  the  sphere  Pape  to  be  described,  and  QR  to 
denote  the  plane  on  which  a  right  line,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
sun  to  the  centre  of  t/ie  earth,  insists  at  right  angles;  and  further 
suppose  that  the  several  particles  of  tfie  whole  exterior  earth  PapAPepE, 
without  the  height  of  the  said  sp/iere,  endeavour  to  recede  towards  this 
sick  and  that  side  from  the  plane  QR,  every  particle  by  a  force  pro- 
portional to  its  distance  from  that  plane  ;  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  thai 
the  whole  force  and  efficacy  of  all  the  particles  that  are  situate  in  AE, 
the  circle  of  the  equator,  and  disposed  uniformly  without  the  globe, 
encompassing  the  same  after  the  manner  of  a  ring,  to  wheel  the  earth 
about  its  centre,  is  to  the  whole  force  and  efficacy  of  as  many  particles 
in  that  point  A  of  the  equator  which  is  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
the  plane  QR,  to  wheel  the  earth  about  its  centre  with  a  like  circular 
motion,  as  \  to  2.  And  that  circular  motion  will  be  performed  about 
an  axis  lying  in  the  common  section  of  the  equator  and  the  plane  QR. 

For  let  there  be  described  from  the  centre  K,  with  the  diameter  IL,  the 
8emi-circle  INL.  Suppose  the  semi-circumference  INL  to  be  divided 
into  innumerable  equal  parts,  and  from  the  several  parts  N  to  the  diameter 
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IL  let  fall  the  sines  NM.  Then  the  sums  of  the  squares  of  all  the  sines 
NM  will  be  equal  to  the  sums  of  the  squares  of  the  sines  KM,  and  both 
sums  together  will  be  equal  to  the  sums  of  the  squares  of  as  many  semi- 
diameters  KN ;  and  therefore  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  all  the  sines  NM 
will  be  but  half  so  great  as  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  as  many  semi-diam- 
eters KN. 

Suppose  now  the  circumference  of  the  circle  AE  to  be  divided  into  the 
like  number  of  little  equal  parts,  and  from  every  such  part  F  a  perpen- 
dicular FG  to  be  let  fall  upon  the  plane  QR,  as  well  as  the  perpendicular 

•  *TAni  ihe  point  A.     TTien  the  force  by  which  the  particle  F  recedes 
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from  the  plane  QR  will  (by  supposition)  be  as  that  perpendicular  FG; 
this  force  multiplied  by  the  distance  CG  will  represent  the  power  cf 
particle  F  to  turn  the  earth  round  its  centre.  And,  therefore^  thepoiB 
of  a  particle  in  the  place  F  will  be  to  the  power  of  a  particle  in  thejlM, 
A  as  FG  X  GC  to  AH  X  HC;  that  is,  as  F0«  to  AC«  :  and  therehi 
the  whole  power  of  all  the  particles  F,  in  their  proper  places  F,  will  be  ti 
the  power  of  the  like  number  of  particles  in  the  place  A  as  the  sum  of  all 
the  FC  to  the  sum  of  all  the  AC',  that  is  (by  what  we  haye  demonitiitei 
before),  as  1  to  2.    aE.D. 

And  because  the  action  of  those  particles  is  exerted  in  the  direction  rf 
lines  perpendicularly  receding  from  the  plane  QJR,  and  that  equally  frn 
each  side  of  this  plane,  they  will  wheel  about  the  circumference  of  the  aide 
of  the  equator,  together  with  the  adherent  body  of  the  earth,  round  an  aa 
which  lies  as  well  in  the  plane  QR  as  in  that  of  the  equator. 

LEMMA  BL 

The  same  things  still  supposed,  I  say,  in  the  second  place,  thai  the  titd 
force  or  power  of  all  the  particles  situated  every  where  about  the  sphtn 
to  turn  the  earth  about  the  said  axis  is  to  the  whole  force  of  the  lib 
number  of  particles,  uniformly  disposed  round  tlie  whole  drcumfermat 
of  the  equator  AE  in  the  fashion  of  a  ring,  to  tttm  the  whole  eartk 
about  with  the  like  circular  motion,  as  2  to  5. 

Q  For  let  IK  be  any  lesser  circle  parallel  to 

^^^5  the  equator  AE,  and  let  L/  be  any  two  equal 

/     Ns.        particles  in  this  circle,  situated  without  the 
/  Vv     sphere  Pope;   and  if  upon  the  plane  QR, 

\  \  which  is  at  right  angles  with  a  radius  drawn 
I  \  to  the  Sim,  we  let  fall  the  perpendiculars  LM, 
^^\^  /  /  Im,  the  total  forces  by  which  these  particles 
/  y/E  recede  from  the  plane  QR  will  be  propor- 
^^><\/  tional  to  the  perpendiculars  LM,  Im,  Let 
— ^^"^^  the  right  line  hi  be  drawn  parallel  to  the 
plane  Pope,  and  bisect  the  same  in  X;  and 
through  the  point  X  draw  Nn  parallel  to  the  plane  QR,  and  meeting  the 
perpendiculars  LM,  Im,  in  N  and  n ;  and  upon  the  plane  QR  let  fall  the 
perpendicular  XY.  And  the  contrary  forces  of  the  particles  L  and  /  to 
wheel  about  the  earth  contrariwise  are  as  LM  X  MC,  and  Im  X  wC ;  that 
is,  as  LN  X  MC  -f  NM  X  MC,  and  In  X  mC  —  nm  X  mC ;  or  LN  X 
MC  -f  NM  X  MC,  and  LN  X  mC  —  NM  X  wC,  and  LN  X  Mm- 
NM  X  MC  +  mC,  the  difierence  of  the  two,  is  the  force  of  both  taken 
together  to  turn  the  earth  round.  The  affirmative  part  of  this  difference 
LN  X  Mm,  or  2LN  X  NX,  is  to  2AH  X  HC,  the  force  of  two  partidtf 
«f  the  same  size  situated  in  A|  as  LX'  to  AC  ;  and  the  negatiyepart  J 
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X  MC  +  mC,  or  2XY  X  CY,  is  to  2AH  X  HC,  the  force  of  the  same 
two  particles  situated  in  A,  as  CX'  to  AC.  And  therefore  the  difference 
ef  the  parts,  that  is,  the  force  of  the  two  particles  L  and  /,  taken  together, 
to  wheel  the  earth  ahout,  is  to  the  force  of  two  particles,  equal  to  the 
ftormer  and  situated  in  the  place  A,  to  turn  in  like  manner  the  earth  round, 
.18  LX«  —  CX*  to  AC».  But  if  the  circumference  IK  of  the  circle  IK 
18  supposed  to  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  little  equal  parts  L, 
all  the  LX*  will  be  to  the  like  number  of  IX*  as  1  to  2  (by  Lem.  1) ;  and 
to  the  same  number  of  AC  as  IX'  to  2 AC  ;  and  the  same  number  of 
CX«  to  as  many  AC  as  2CX«  to  2AC.  Wherefore  the  united  forces 
of  all  the  particles  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle  IK  are  to  the  joint 
forces  of  as  many  particles  in  the  place  A  as  IX'  —  2CX*  to  2 AC  ;  and 
therefore  (by  Lem.  1)  to  the  united  forces  of  as  many  particles  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle  AE  as  IX»  —  2CX»  to  AC. 

Now  if  Pp,  the  diameter  of  the  sphere,  is  conceived  to  be  divided  into 
an  infinite  number  of  equal  parts,  upon  which  a  like  number  of  circles 
IK  are  supposed  to  insist,  the  matter  in  the  circumference  of  every  circle 
IK  will  be  as  IX*  ;  and  therefore  the  force  of  that  matter  to  turn  the 
earth  about  will  be  as  IX'  into.  IX*  — 2CX'  ;  and  the  force  of  the  same 
matter,  if  it  was  situated  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle  AE,  would  be  as 
IX"  into  AC".  And  therefore  the  force  of  all  the  particles  of  the  whole 
matter  situated  without  the  sphere  in  the  circumferences  of  all  the  circles 
is  to  the  force  of  the  like  number  of  particles  situated  in  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  greatest  circle  AE  as  all  the  IX"  into  IX"  — 2CX"  to  as 
many  IX"  into  AC" ;  that  is,  as  all  the  AC"  —  CX"  into  AC"  —  3CX" 
to  ajs  many  AC"  —  CX"  into  AC"  ;  that  is,  bs  all  the  AC*  —  4AC"  X 
CX"  -f  3CX*  to  as  many  AC*  —AC"  X  CX" ;  that  is,  as  the  whole 
fluent  quantity,  whose  fluxion  is  AC*  —4 AC"  X  CX"  -f  3CX*,  to  the 
whole  fluent  quantity,  whose  fluxion  is  AC*  — AC"  X  CX" ;  and,  there* 
fore,  by  the  method  of  fluxions,  as  AC*  X  CX  —  |AC"  X  CX"  -f 
fCX*  to  AC*  X  CX  —  iAC"  X  CX" ;  that  is,  if  for  CX  we  write  the 
whole  Cp,  or  AC,  as  tjAC*  to  f  AC* ;  that  is,  as  2  to  5.    (i.E.D. 

LEMMA  in. 

TTie  same  things  still  svpposed,  I  say,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  mo- 
turn  of  the  whole  earth  aboitt  the  axis  above  named  arising  fro^n  the 
motions  of  all  the  particles,  will  be  to  the  motion  of  the  aforesaid  ring 
about  the  same  a^is  in  a  proportion  compounded  of  the  proportion  of 
the  matter  in  the  earth  to  the  matter  i7i  the  ring  ;  and  the  proportion 
of  three  squares  of  the  quadrantal  arc  of  any  circle  to  two  squares 
of  its  diameter,  that  is,  in  the  proportion  of  the  matter  to  the  matter, 
oMd  of  the  number  925275  to  the  number  1000000. 

'^n  of  a  cylinder  revolved  about  its  quiescent  axis  is  to  the 
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motion  of  the  inscriW  sphere  revolved  together  with  it  as  any  four  «<|tttl 
^iquares  to  three  circles  inscrihed  in  three  of  those  squares,  and  the  mch 
'tion  of  this  cylinJer  is  to  the  mutiun  vi  an  exceedingly  thin  ring  sor- 
rounding  both  sphere  and  cylinder  in  their  common  contact  a^  double  the 
matter  in  the  cylinder  to  triple  the  matter  in  the  rii^j  ;  and  this  motion 
'of  the  ring,  uniformly  continued  ahout  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  is  to  the 
nniform  motion  of  tlie  same  ahout  its  own  diameter  performed  in  tlte 
same  periodic  time  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  double  its  Ahr'-^-^r 

HYPOTHESIS  H. 
^  Ute  other  parts  of  the  earth  were  (a  ken  away,  and  the  remaining  rinf 
was  carried  alone  about  the  sun  in  the  orbit  of  the  earth  by  the  anrntd 
motion^  while  hj  the  divrual  fnotion  it  was  in  the  mean  time  rerolted 
about  its  mvn  axis  indiried  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  by  an  oft^h 
of  23  j  decrees,  the  moiimi  of  the  equinoctial  points  would  be  th 
sanief  whether  the  riri^  were  fluids  or  whet/ier  it  consisted  of  a  hard 
and  rigid  matter, 

PROPOSITION  XXXIX.    PROBLEM  XX. 

To  f  lid  the  precession  of  the  eqiiinoTes. 

The  middle  horary  motion  of  the  moon's  nodes  in  a  circular  orbit,  when 
the  nodes  are  in  the  quadratures,  was  16"  35^"  16^  36\;  the  half  rf 
which,  8''  17'"  3S'^  1S\  (for  the  reasons  above  explained)  is  the  mean  ho- 
rary motion  of  the  nodes  in  such  an  orbit,  which  motion  in  a  whole  ride- 
real  year  becomes  20°  11'  40".  Because,  therefore,  the  nodes  of  the  moou 
in  Bueh  an  orbit  would  be  yearly  transferred  20^  IP  46"  in  antfcedentia; 
and,  if  there  M*€re  more  moons,  the  motion  of  the  nodes  of  every  one  (by 
Cor*  16,  Prop.  LXVI,  Book  1)  would  be  as  ite  periodic  time ;  if  upon  tht 
surface  of  the  earth  a  moon  was  revolved  in  the  time  of  a  sidereal  daj, 
the  annual  motion  of  the  nodes  of  this  moon  would  be  to  20^  IP  A6'*  fta 
23^^  5()',  the  sidereal  day,  to  2T\  7*'.  43',  the  periodic  time  of  our  raoon, 
that  is,  as  1436  to  39343,  And  the  same  thiog  would  happen  to  tho 
nodee  of  a  ring  of  moons  encompassing  the  earth,  whether  these  mooM 
did  not  mutually  touch  each  the  other,  or  whether  they  were  molten,  iflJ 
formed  into  a  continued  ring,  or  whether  that  ring  should  become  rigi<l 
and  inflexilile. 

Let  u5,  then,  suppose  that  this  ring  is  in  quantity  of  matter  eqnil  to 
the  whole  exterior  earth  PapAPcpE,  which  lies  without  the  sphere  PflJJf 
(see  fig.  Lem*  J  I)  ;  and  because  this  sphere  is  to  tbat  exterior  earth  as  flC* 
to  AC  — aC=,  that  \&  (sci^ing  PC  or  aC  the  leaa't  semi-diameter  of  the 
earth  is  to  AC  the  greatest  semi-diameter  of  the  same  as  229  to  230),  as 
52441  to  459  ;  if  this  ritig  eucompaesed  the  earth  round  the  equator,  tnd 
both  together  were  revolved  about  the  diameter  of  the  ring^  the  motion  of 
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'    the  ring  (by  Lcm.  Ill)  would  be  to  the  motion  of  the  inner  sphere  as  459 
i    to  62441  and  1000000  to  925275  conjunctly,  that  is,  as  4590  to  495223 ; 
r-  and  therefore  the  motion  of  the  ring  would  be  to  the  sum  of  the  motions 
6   of  both  ring  and  sphere  as  4590  to  489813.    Wherefore  if  the  ring  ad- 
K   heros  to  the  sphere,  and  communicates  its  motion  to  the  sphere,  by  which 
I   ijbl  nodes  or  equinoctial  points  recede,  the  motion  remaining  in  the  ring  will 
:    be  to  its  former  motion  as  4590  to  489813;  upon  which  account  the 
[    motion  of  the  equinoctial  points  will  be  diminished  in  the  same  propor- 
tion.   Wherefore  the  annual  motion  of  the  equinoctial  points  of  the  body, 
composed  of  both  ring  and  sphere,  will  be  to  the  motion  20°  IT  46"  as 
1436  to  39343  and  4590  to  489813  conjunctly,  that  is,  as  100  to  292369. 
But  the  forces  by  which  the  nodes  of  a  number  of  moons  (as  we  explained 
above),  and  therefore  by  which  the  equinoctial  points  of  the  ring  recede 
(that  is,  the  forces  3IT,  in  fig.  Prop.  XXX),  are  in  the  several  particles 
18  the  distances  of  those  particles  from  the  plane  QR ;  and  by  these  forces 
the  particles  recede  from  that  plane :  and  therefore  (by  Lcm.  II)  if  the 
matter  of  the  ring  was  spread  all  over  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  after  the 
fiishion  of  the  figure  PapAPepEj  in  order  to  make  up  that  exterior  part 
of  the  earth,  the  total  force  or  power  of  all  the  particles  to  wheel  about 
the  earth  round  any  diameter  of  the  equator,  and  therefore  to  move  the 
equinoctial  points,  would  become  less  than  before  in  the  proportion  of  2  to 
6.    Wherefore  the  annual  regress  of  the  equinoxes  now  would  be  to  20^ 
11'  46"  as  10  to  73092 ;  that  is,would  be  9"  56'"  50^ 

But  because  the  plane  of  the  equator  is  inclined  to  that  of  the  ecliptic, 
this  motion  is  to  be  diminished  in  the  proportion  of  the  sine  91706 
(which  is  the  co-sine  of  23  J  deg.)  to  the  radius  100000 ;  and  the  remain- 
ing motion  will  now  be  9"  7'"  2(f\  which  is  the  annual  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  arising  from  the  force  of  the  sun. 

But  the  force  of  the  moon  to  move  the  sea  was  to  the  force  of  the  sun 
nearly  as  4,4815  to  1 ;  and  the  force  of  the  moon  to  move  the  equinoxes 
'  10  to  that  of  the  sun  in  the  same  proportion.  Whence  the  annual  precession 
of  the  equinoxes  proceeding  from  the  force  of  the  moon  comes  out  40" 
52'"  52f\  and  the  total  annual  precession  arising  from  the  united  forces 
of  both  will  be  50"  00'"  12*^  the  quantity  of  which  motion  agrees  with 
the  phacnomena ;  for  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  by  astronomical  ob- 
servations, is  about  50"  yearly. 

If  the  height  of  the  earth  at  the  equator  exceeds  its  height  at  the 

poles  by  more  than  17}  miles,  the  matter  thereof  will  be  more  rare  near 

the  surface  than  at  the  centre ;  and  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  will 

be  augmented  by  the  excess  of  height,  and  diminished  by  the  greater  rarity. 

I  now  we  have  described  the  system  of  the  sun,  the  earth;  moon, 

remains  that  we  add  something  about  the  comets. 
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LEMMA  IV. 

That  the  comets  are  higher  than  t/ie  moorij  and  in  the  regimu^h 

planets. 

"^As  the  comets  were  placed  by  astronomers  aboYe  the  mooDy  becaoseAq 
were  found  to  have  no  diurnal  parallax,  so  their  annual  parallax  iiteoi- 
vincing  proof  of  their  descending  into  the  regions  of  the  planets;  &ril 
the  comets  which  move  in  a  direct  course  according  to  the  order  of  Ik 
signs,  about  the  end  of  their  appearance  become  more  than  ordinaiilydof 
or  retrograde,  if  the  earth  is  between  them  and  the  sun ;  and  more  tki 
ordinarily  swift,  if  the  earth  is  approaching  to  a  heliocentric  oppoate 
with  them ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  move  against  the  c^ 
der  of  the  signs,  towards  the  end  of  their  appearance  appear  swifter  te 
they  ought  to  be,  if  the  earth  is  between  them  and  the  sun ;  imd  alofa; 
and  perhaps  retrograde,  if  the  earth  is  in  the  other  side  of  its  orUU   Ail 
these  appearances  proceed  chiefly  from  the  diverse  situations  whidi  Ae 
earth  acquires  in  the  course  of  its  motion,  after  the  same  manner  as  it  bif- 
pens  to  the  planets,  which  appear  sometimes  retrograde^  sometimes  dor 
slowly,  and  sometimes  more  swiftly,  progressive,  according  as  the  motion  rf 
the  earth  falls  in  with  that  of  the  planet,  or  is  directed  the  contrai;  t»j. 
If  the  earth  move  the  same  way  with  the  comet,  but,  by  an  angular  motkn 
about  the  sun,  so  much  swifter  that  right  lines  drawn  from  the  earth  to 
the  comet  converge  towards  the  parts  beyond  the  comet,  the  comet  sen 
from  the  earth,  because  of  its  slower  motion,  will  appear  retrograde;  and 
even  if  the  earth  is  slower  than  the  comet,  the  motion  of  the  earth  being 
subducted,  tlie  motion  of  the  comet  will  at  least  appear  retarded ;  but  if  the 
earth  tends  the  contrary  way  to  that  of  the  comet,  the  motion  of  the  comet 
will  from  tiience  appear  accelerated;  and  from  this  apparent  acceleration, 
or  retardation,  or  regressive  motion,  the  distance  of  the  comet  may  be  in- 

G      V c         B ^    ferred  in  this  manner.     Let  TQA, 

TQB,  TQC,  be  three  observed  lon- 
gitudes of  the  comet  about  the  time 
of  its  first  appearing,  and  TftF  it3 
last  observed  longitude  before  its 
disappearing.  Draw  the  right  line 
ABO,  whose  parts  AB,  BC,  inter- 
^^  cepted  between  the  right  lines  QA 

and  QB,  UB  and  QC,  may  be  one  to  the  other  as  the  two  times  between 
the  throe  first  observations.  Produce  AC  to  G,  so  as  AG  may  be  to  iB 
as  tlie  time  Wtween  the  first  and  last  observation  to  the  time  between  tiio 
first  and  soiH>nd ;  and  join  QCi.  Now  if  the  comet  did  move  unifonniy  in 
n  rii»;ht  line,  and  the  earth  cither  stood  still,  or  was  likewise  carriad  &*• 
yywviU  ill  a  right  line  by  an  uniform  motion,  the  angle  TQH 
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longitude  of  the  comet  at  the  time  of  the  last  observation.  The  angle, 
Iherefore,  FQG,  which  is  the  difference  of  the  longitude^  proceeds  from  the 
neqnality  of  the  motions  of  the  comet  and  the  earth ;  and  this  angle^  if 
tlie  earth  and  comet  move  contrary  ways,  is  added  to  the  angle  TQG,  and 
Moderates  the  apparent  motion  of  the  comet ;  but  if  the  comet  move  the 
nine  way  with  the  earth,  it  is  subtracted,  and  either  retards  the  motion  of 
ike  comet,  or  perhaps  renders  it  retrograde,  as  we  have  but  now  explained. 
This  angle,  therefore,  proceeding  chiefly  from  the  motion  of  the  earth,  is 
Justly  to  be  esteemed  the  parallax  of  the  comet;  neglecting,  to  wit,  some 
little  increment  or  decrement  that  may  arise  from  the  unequal  motion  of 
tiie  comet  in  its  orbit ;  and  from  this  parallax  we  thus  deduce  the  distance 
of  the  comet  Let  S  represent  the  sun,  ocT  v 
the  arlM  magnus,  a  the  earth's  place  in  the 
fizst  observation,  c  the  place  of  the  earth  in 
the  third  observation,  T  the  place  of  the 
ctfth  in  the  last  observation,  and  TT  a  right 
Hue  drawn  to  the  b^inning  of  Aries.  Set 
off  the  angle  TTV  equal  to  the  angle  TQP, 
t&at  is,  equal  to  the  longitude  of  the  comet 
ftt  the  time  when  the  earth  is  in  T ;  join  ac^ 
and  produce  it  to  §",  so  as  og"  may  be  to  oc 
00  AG  to  AC ;  and  g  will  be  the  place  at 
which  the  earth  would  have  arrived  in  the 
time  of  the  last  observation,  if  it  had  con- 
tinued to  move  uniformly  in  the  right  line 
ae.  Wherefore,  if  we  draw  gT  parallel  to  Tt,  and  make  the  angle  Tg-V 
equal  to  the  angle  TQG,  this  angle  Tg'V  will  be  equal  to  the  longitude  of 
the  comet  seen  from  the  place  g,  and  the  angle  TYg  will  be  the  parallax 
which  arises  from  the  earth's  being  transferred  from  the  place  g  into  the 
^  place  T ;  and  therefore  Y  will  be  the  place  of  the  comet  in  the  plane  of  the 
ocliptic.     And  this  place  V  is  commonly  lower  than  the  orb  of  Jupiter. 

The  same  thing  may  be  deduced  from  the  incurvation  of  the  way  of  the 
comets ;  for  these  bodies  move  almost  in  great  circles,  while  their  velocity 
is  great ;  but  about  the  end  of  their  course,  when  that  part  of  their  appa- 
rent motion  which  arises  from  the  parallax  bears  a  greater  proportion  to 
their  whole  apparent  motion,  they  commonly  deviate  from  those  circles,  and 
when  the  earth  goes  to  one  side,  they  deviate  to  the  other :  and  this  deflex- 
ion, because  of  its  corresponding  with  the  motion  of  the  earth,  must  arise 
chiefly  from  the  parallax ;  and  the  quantity  thereof  is  so  considerable,  as^ 
by  my  computation,  to  place  the  disappearing  comets  a  good  deal  lower 
ihan  Jupiter.    Whence  it  follows  that  when  they  approach  nearer  to  us  in 

and  perihelions  they  often  descend  below  the  orbs  of  Man 

«v  planets. 
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The  near  approach  of  the  comets  is  farther  confirmed  from  the  li^trf 
their  heads ;  for  the  light  of  a  celestial  body,  illuminated  by  the  soo,  aai 
receding  to  remote  parts,  is  diminished  in  the  quadruplicate  proportion  of 
the  distance ;  to  wit,  in  one  duplicate  proportion,  on  account  of  the  inereMO 
of  the  distance  from  the  sun,  and  in  anothet  duplicate  proportion,  on  ae- 
count  of  the  decrease  of  the  apparent  diameter.  Wherefore  if  both  die 
quantity  of  light  and  the  apparent  diameter  of  a  comet  are  given,  its  dis- 
tance will  be  also  given,  by  taking  the  distance  of  the  comet  to  the  distmee 
of  a  planet  in  the  direct  proportion  of  their  diameters  and  the  recipioed 
Bubduplicate  proportion  of  their  lights,  ^fhus,  in  the  comet  of  the  ye» 
1682,  Mr.  Flamsted  observed  with  a  telescope  of  16  feet,  and  measiml 
with  a  micrometer,  the  least  diameter  of  its  head,  2'  00 ;  but  the  nndev 
or  star  in  the  middle  of  the  head  scarcely  amounted  to  the  tenth  part  of 
this  measure;  and  therefore  its  diameter  was  only  11"  or  12" ;  but  in  the 
light  and  splendor  of  its  head  it  surpassed  that  of  the  comet  in  the  yev 
16S0,  and  might  be  compared  with  the  stars  of  the  iirst  or  second  magni- 
tude. Let  us  suppose  that  Saturn  with  its  ring  was  about  four  times  more 
lucid ;  and  because  the  light  of  the  ring  was  almost  equal  to  the  light  of 
the  globe  within,  and  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  globe  is  about  21",  and 
therefore  the  united  light  of  both  globe  and  ring  would  be  equal  to  the 
light  of  a  globe  whose  diameter  is  30'',  it  follows  that  the  distance  of  the 
comet  was  to  the  distance  of  Saturn  as  1  to  x/4  inversely,  and  12"  to  30 
directly ;  that  is,  as  24  to  30,  or  4  to  5.  Again ;  the  comet  in  the  month 
of  April  1 665,  as  Heveliu^  informs  us,  excelled  almost  all  the  fixed  stare 
in  splendor,  and  even  Saturn  itself,  as  being  of  a  much  more  vivid  colonr; 
for  this  comet  was  more  lucid  than  that  other  which  had  appeared  about 
the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  and  had  been  compared  to  the  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude.  The  diameter  of  its  head  was  about  6' ;  but  the  nucleus, 
compared  with  the  planets  by  means  of  a  telescope,  was  plainly  less  than 
Jupiter;  and  sometimes  judged  less,  sometimes  judged  equal,  to  the  globe 
of  Saturn  within  the  ring.  Since,  then,  the  diameters  of  the  heads  of  the 
comets  seldom  exceed  8'  or  12',  and  the  diameter  of  the  nucleus  or  central 
star  is  but  about  a  tenth  or  perhaps  fifteenth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the 
head,  it  appears  that  these  stars  are  generally  of  about  the  same  apparent 
magnitude  with  the  planets.  But  in  regard  that  their  light  may  be  often 
compared  with  the  light  of  Saturn,  yea,  and  sometimes  exceeds  it,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  all  comets  in  their  perihelions  must  either  be  placed  below  or  not 
far  above  Saturn ;  and  they  are  much  mistaken  who  remove  them  almost 
as  far  as  the  fixed  stars ;  for  if  it  was  so,  the  comets  could  receive  no  more 
light  from  our  sun  than  our  planets  do  from  the  fixed  stars. 

So  far  we  have  gone,  without  considering  the  obscuration  which  comets 
suflTer  from  that  plenty  of  thick  smoke  which  encomp(isseth  their  hcadf 
and  through  which  the  heads  always  p^       '  "  as  through  a  cloud,-  i 
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liow  mnch  the  mote  a  body  is  obscured  by  this  smoke,  by  so  much  the  more 
Betr  it  must  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  sun,  that  it  may  vie  with  the  plan- 
«te  in  the  quantity  of  light  which  it  reflects.  Whence  it  is  probable  that 
&e  comets  descend  far  below  the  orb  of  Saturn,  as  we  proved  before  from 
their  parallax.  But,  above  all,  the  thing  is  evinced  from  their  tails,  which 
must  be  owing  either  to  the  sun's  light  reflected  by  a  smoke  arising  from 
ihem,  and  dispersing  itself  through  the  ather,  or  to  the  light  of  their  0¥m 
heads.  In  the  former  case,  we  must  shorten  the  distance  of  the  comets, 
lest  we  be  obliged  to  allow  that  the  smoke  arising  from  their  heads  is 
propagated  through  such  a  vast  extent  of  space,  and  with  such  a  velocity 
and  expansion  as  will^  seem  altogether  incredible ;  in  the  latter  case,  the 
whole  light  of  both  head  and  tail  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  central  nucleus. 
Bui,  then,  if  we  suppose  all  this  light  to  be  united  and 'condensed  within 
the  disk  of  the  nucleus,  certainly  the  nucleus  will  by  far  exceed  Jupiter 
itself  in  splendor,  especially  when  it  emits  a  very  large  and  lucid  tail.  If, 
therefore,  under  a  less  apparent  diameter,  it  reflects  more  light,  it  must  be 
mnch  more  illuminated  by  the  sun,  and  therefore  much  nearer  to  it ;  and 
the  same  argument  will  bring  down  the  heads  of  comets  sometimes  within 
the  orb  of  Yenus,  viz.,  when,  being  hid  under  the  sun's  rays,  they  emit  such 
huge  and  splendid  tails,  like  beams  of  fire,  as  sometimes  they  do ;  for  if  all 
that  light  was  supposed  to  be  gathered  together  into  one  star,  it  would 
sometimes  exceed  not  one  Venus  only,  but  a  great  many  «uch  united 
into  one. 

Lastly ;  the  same  thing  is  inferred  from  the  light  of  the  heads,  which 
increases  in  the  recess  of  the  comets  from  the  earth  towards  the  sun,  and 
decreases  in  their  return  from  the  sun  towards  the  earth ;  for  so  the  comet 
of  the  year  1665  (by  the  observations  of  Hevelms\  from  the  time  that  it 
was  first  seen,  was  always  losing  of  its  apparent  motion,  and  therefore  had 
already  passed  its  perigee ;  but  yet  the  splendor  of  its  head  was  daily  in* 
creasing,  till,  being  hid  under  the  sun's  rays,  the  comet  ceased  to  appear. 
The  comet  of  the  year  1683  (by  the  observations  of  the  same  Hevelitis), 
about  the  end  of  /u/y,  when  it  first  appeared,  moved  at  a  very  slow  rate, 
advancing  only  about  40  or  45  minutes  in  its  orb  in  a  day's  time ;  but 
from  that  time  its  diurnal  motion  was  continually  upon  the  increase,  till 
September  4,  when  it  arose  to  about  5  degrees ;  and  therefore,  in  all  this 
interval  of  time,  the  comet  was  approaching  to  the  earth.  Which  is  like- 
wise proved  from  the  diameter  of  its  head,  measured  with  a  micrometer ; 
for,  August  6,  Hevdius  found  it  only  6'  05'',  including  the  camaj  which, 
September  2,  he  observed  to  be  9'  07",  and  therefore  its  head  appeared  far 
less  about  the  beginning  tlian  towards  the  end  of  the  motion ;  though 
about  the  beginning,  because  nearer  to  the  sun,  it  appeared  far  more  lucid 
•-- fo»/1r  ^q  gjjj^  ^  ^j^g  same  Hevelius  declares.  Wherefore  in  all 
on  account  of  its  recess  from  the  sun,  it  decreased 
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in  splendor,  notwithstanding  ita  accesB  towards  the  earth.  The  oomet  d 
the  year  IGIS,  about  the  middle  of  December^  and  t!iat  of  the  year  1680, 
about  the  end  of  the  same  month,  did  both  move  with  their  greatest  rdo* 
cityj  and  were  therefore  then  in  their  perigees ;  but  the  greatest  splendor 
of  their  heads  was  seen  two  weeks  before^  when  they  had  just  got  cl«^r  of 
the  ann^s  rays  ;  and  the  greatest  splendor  of  their  tails  a  little  more  earlj, 
when  yet  nearer  to  the  sun.  The  head  of  the  former  comet  (according  to 
the  observations  of  Cysalus),  Dccembef'  1,  appeared  greater  than  the  start 
of  the  first  magnitude;  and,  Deceniber  16  (then  in  the  perigee),  it  wti 
but  little  diminished  in  magnitude,  but  in  the  splendor  and  brightness  of 
its  light  a  great  deah  Jannury  7,  Kepler^  being*  uncertain  about  the 
head,  left  off  observing*  December  12,  the  head  of  the  latter  comet  waj 
seen  and  observed  by  Mr.  Flanisted^  when  hut  9  degrees  distant  from  the 
sun;  which  is  scarcely  to  be  done  in  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude,  De-^ 
csmber  15  and  17,  it  appeared  as  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude,  its  lustre 
being  diminished  by  the  brightness  of  the  clouds  near  the  setting  giin. 
December  26,  when  it  moved  with  the  greatest  velocity,  being  almost  in 
its  perigee,  it  was  leas  than  the  month  of  Pegasus^  a  star  of  the  third 
magnitude.  January  3,  it  appeared  as  a  star  of  the  fourth.  Jantiory  % 
as  one  of  the  fifth.  January  13,  it  was  hid  by  the  splendor  of  the  mooii, 
then  in  her  increase*  Janvary  25,  it  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  stftcsof 
the  seventh  nrngnitude.  If  we  compare  ectwal  intervals  of  time  on  ouu 
side  and  on  the  other  from  the  perigee,  we  shall  find  that  the  head  of  tk 
comet,  which  at  both  intervals  of  time  was  far,  but  yet  equally,  removed 
from  the  earth,  and  should  have  therefore  shone  with  equal  splendor,  ^p- 
peared  brightest  on  the  side  of  the  perigee  towards  the  sun,  and  disap- 
peared on  the  other.  Thereforcj  from  the  great  difference  of  light  in  the 
one  situation  and  in  the  other,  we  cocclude  the  great  vicinity  of  the  sua 
and  comet  in  the  former;  for  the  light  of  comets  uses  to  be  regular,  and 
to  appear  greatest  when  the  heads  move  fastest,  and  are  therefore  in  their 
perigees ;  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  is  increased  by  their  neamefis  to  the 
sun. 

CoE.  1.  Therefore  the  comets  shine  by  the  sun^s  light,  which  they  reflect 
CoK.  2.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  likewise  understand  whj 
comets  are  so  fref[uently  seen  in  that  hemisphere  in  which  the  sun  is,  ftod 
60  seldom  in  the  other.  If  they  were  visible  in  the  regions  far  above 
Saturn,  they  would  appear  more  frequently  in  the  parts  opposite  to  the 
sun ;  for  such  aa  were  in  those  parts  would  be  nearer  to  the  earth,  whereat 
the  presence  of  the  sun  must  obscure  and  hide  those  that  appear  in  the 
hemisphere  in  which  he  is-  Yet,  looking  over  the  history  of  comets,  1 
find  that  four  or  five  times  more  have  h^m  seen  in  the  hemisphere  toirardB 
the  sun  than  in  the  opposite  hemisphere ;  besides,  without  doubt,  nol 
few,  which  have  been  hid  by  the  light  of  the  sun :  for  comets  desceui  ' 
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1^   into  onr  parts  neither  emit  tails,  nor  are  so  well  illuminaied  by  the  sun, 

I    ts  to  discover  themselves  to  onr  naked  eyes,  nntil  they  are  oome  nearer  to 

^    us  than  Jnpiter.    But  the  far  greater  part  of  that  spherical  spaoe^  which 

||    is  described  abont  the  snn  with  so  small  an  interval,  lies  on  that  side  of 

the  earth  which  regards  the  snn ;  and  the  comets  in  that  greater  part  are 

oommonly  more  strongly  illuminated,  as  being  for  the  most  part  nearer  to 

the  son. 

Cob.  3.  Hence  also  it  is  evident  that  the  celestial  spaces  are  void  of 
resistance ;  for  though  the  comets  are  carried  in  oblique  paths^  and  some- 
times  contrary  to  the  course  of  the  planets,  yet  they  move  every  way  with 
the  greatest  freedom,  and  preserve  their  motions  for  an  exceeding  long 
time,  even  where  contrary  to  the  course  of  the  planets.  I  am  out  in  my 
judgment  if  they  are  not  a  sort  of  planets  revolving  in  orbits  returning 
into  themselves  with  a  perpetual  motion ;  for,  as  to  what  some  writen 
contend,  that  they  are  no  other  than  meteors,  led  into  this  opinion  by  the 
perpetual  changes  that  happen  to  their  heads,  it  seems  to  have  no  founda- 
tion ;  for  the  heads  of  comets  are  encompassed  with  huge  atmospheres^ 
and  the  lowermost  parts  of  these  atmospheres  must  be  the  densest;  and 
therefore  it  is  in  the  clouds  only,  not  in  the  bodies  of  the  comets  tiiem* 
selves,  that  these  changes  are  seen.  Thus  the  earth,  if  it  was  viewed  from 
the  planets,  would,  without  all  doubt,  shine  by  the  light  of  its  clouds,  and 
the  solid  body  would  scarcely  appear  through  the  surrounding  clouds. 
Thus  also  the  belts  of  Jupiter  are  formed  in  the  clouds  of  that  planet^ 
for  they  change  their  position  one  to  another,  and  the  solid  body  of  Jupiter 
is  hardly  to  be  seen  through  them ;  and  much  more  must  the  bodies  of 
comets  be  hid  under  their  atmospheres,  which  are  both  deeper  and  thicker. 

PROPOSITION  XL.    THEOREM  XX. 
That  t/ie  comets  move  in  some  of  the  conic  sections,  having  t/teir  foci 
in  the  centre  of  the  sun ;  and  by  radii  drawn  to  the  sun  describe 
areas  proportioned  to  the  times. 

This  proposition  appears  from  Cor.  1,  Prop.  XIII,  Book  I,  compared 
with  Prop.  Vm,  XII,  and  XIII,  Book  HI. 

Cob.  1.  Hence  if  comets  are  revolved  in  orbits  returning  into  them- 
selves, those  orbits  will  be  ellipses ;  and  their  periodic  times  be  to  the 
periodic  times  of  the  planets  in  the  sesquiplicate  proportion  of  their  prin« 
cipal  axes.    And  therefore  the  comets,  which  for  the  most  part  of  their 
course  are  higher  than  the  planets,  and  upon  that  account  describe  orbits 
with  greater  axes,  will  require  a  longer  time  to  finish  their  revolutions. 
Thus  if  the  axis  of  a  comet's  orbit  was  four  times  greater  than  the  axis 
orbit  of  Saturn,  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  the  comet  would  be 
^  the  revolution  of  Saturn,  that  is^  to  30  years,  ua  A  y/  A 
>U  therefore  be  240yean. 
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.  Cor.  2.  But  their  orbits  will  be  so  near  to  parabolas,  that  'parabolas 
may  be  used  for  them  without  sensible  error. 

Cor.  3.  And,  therefore,  by  Cor.  7,  Prop.  XVI,  Book  1,  the  velocity  of 
every  comet  will  always  be  to  the  velocity  of  any  planet,  supposed  to  be 
revolved  at  the  same  distance  in  a  circle  about  the  sun,  nearly  in  the  sub- 
duplicate  proportion  of  double  the  distance  of  the  planet  from  the  centre 
of  the  sun  to  the  distance  of  the  comet  from  the  sun's  centre^  very  nearly. 
Let  us  suppose  the  radius  of  the  orbis  mag^vus,  or  the  greatest  semi- 
diameter  of  the  ellipsis  which  the  earth,  describes,  to  consist  of  lOOOOOOOO 
parts;  and  then  the  earth  by  its  mean  diurnal  motion  will  describe 
1720212  of  those  parts,  and  71675^  by  its  horary  motion.  And  there- 
fore the  comet,  at  the  same  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  with 
a  velocity  which  is  to  the  velocity  of  the  earth  as  x/  2  to  I,  would  by  its 
diurnal  motion  describe  2432747  parts,  and  101364^  parts  by  its  horaiy 
motion.  But  at  greater  or  less  distances  both  the  diurnal  and  horaiy 
motion  will  be  to  this  diurnal  •and  horary  motion  in  the  reciprocal  subdu- 
plicate  proportion  of  the  distances,  and  is  therefore  given. 

Cor.  4.  Wherefore  if  the  laius  rectum  of  the  parabola  is  quadruple  of 
the  radius  of  the  orHs  mag7ius,  and  the  square  of  that  radius  is  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  lOOOOOOOO  parts,  the  area  which  the  comet  will  daily 
describe  by  a  radius  dra¥m  to  the  sun  will  be  1216373^  parts,  and  the 
horary  area  will  be  50682J  parts.  But,  if  the  lotus  rectum  is  greater 
or  less  in  any  proportion,  the  diurnal  and  horary  area  will  be  less  or 
greater  in  the  subduplicate  of  the  same  proportion  reciprocally. 

LEMMA  V. 

To  find  a  curve  line  of  the  parabolic  kind  which  shall  pass  through  Any 
given  number  of  points. 
Let  those  points  be  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  P,  <fec.,  and  from  the  same  to  any 
right  line  HN,  given  in  position,  let  fall  as  many  perpendiculars  AH,  BI, 
CK,  DL,  EM,  FN,  &c. 

b      2b      3b      46      56 

c      2c      3c      4c 

d      2d      3d 

e      2e 

« 

/ 

Case  1.  If  HI,  IK,  KL,  &c.,  the  intervals  of  the  points  H,  I,  E,  L,  M, 
N,  &C.,  are  equal,  take  6, 26, 36, 46,  56,  (fee,  the  first  differences  of  the  per- 
pendiculars AH,  BI,  CK,  &c.;  their  second  differences  c,  2c,  3c,  4c,  &«.; 
their  third,  d,  2rf,  3d,  &c.,  that  is  to  say,  so  as  AH  —  BI  may  be  =  6,  BI 
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—  CK  —  26,  CK  —  DL  —  36,  DL  +  EM  -=46,  —  EM  +  FN  —66, 

&&;  then  6  —  26  =  c,  &c^  and  so  on  to  the  last  difference,  which  is  here 
/•  Then,  erecting  any  perpendicular  RS,  which  may  he  considered  as  an 
ordinate  of  the  curve  required,  in  order  to  find  the  length  of  this  ordinate 
suppose  the  intenrals  HI,  IK,  KL,  LM,  &c^  to  be  units^  and  let  AH  ■■  a, 

—  HS  =JE>,  i/i  into  —  IS  =  J,  ^  into  +  SK  —  r,  ^r  into  +  SL  — #, 
|«  into  +  SM  s=  /;  proceeding,  to  wit>  to  ME,  the  last  perpendicular  but 
one,  and  prefixing  negative  signs  before  the  terms  HS,  IS,  &c^  which  lie 
£rom  S  towards  A ;  and  affirmative  signs  before  the  terms  SK,  SL,  &c^ 
which  lie  on  the  other  side  of  the  point  S ;  and,  observing  well  the  signs, 
RSwillbe  =  a  +  6p  +  cy  +  rfr  +  e5+//,  +  &C 

Case  2.  But  if  HI,  IK,  dz^c.,  the  intervals  of  the  points  H,  I,  K,  L,  &e^ 
are  unequal,  take  6, 26, 36, 46, 56,  &C.,  the  first  differences  of  the  perpen- 
diculars AH,  BI,  CK,  icc^  divided  by  the  intervals  between  those  perpen- 
diculars ;  c,  2c,  3c,  4c,  &c^  their  second  differences,  divided  by  the  intervals 
between  every  two ;  c{,  2<2,  3d,  &c^  their  third  differences,  divided  by  the 
intervals  between  every  three;  e^  2e,  ice,  t^eir  fourth  differences,  divided 
by  the  intervals  between  every  four ;  and  so  forth ;  that  is,  in  such  manner, 

AH  — BI  ^,       BI  — CK  ^^       CK  — DL  ,       , 

that  6  may  be  =  — Yff — i  26  s= ==> — ,  So  x= r^ ^  cco^  then 

6  —  26^        26—36^        36  —  46.        ^       ^       c  — 2c^. 

"="-Hr^'^="iir"'*^=-iM"*^*^^^  =  'Hfr'^ 

2c 3c 

t=s  — ji^ — ,  &c.    And  those  differences  being  found,  let  AH  be  >>=  a,  — 

HS  ==PfP  into  —  IS  =  y,  y  into  +  SK  ^sr^r  into  +  SL  =*  *,  *  into 
+  SM  M=  t;  proceeding,  to  wit,  to  MEl,  the  last  perpendicular  but  one; 
and  the  ordinate  RS  will  be  =  a  +  6p  +  cy  +  rfr  +  e*  +/f,  +  &c. 

Cob.  Hence  the  areas  of  all  curves  may  be  nearly  found;  for  if  some 
number  of  points  of  the  curve  to  be  squared  are  found,  and  a  parabola  be 
supposed  to  be  drawn  through  those  points,  the  area  of  this  parabola  will 
be  nearly  the  same  with  the  aoaa  of  the  curvilinear  figure  proposed  to  be 
squared :  but  the  parabola  can  be  always  squared  geometrically  by  methods 
vulgarly  known. 

LEMMA  VL 

Certain  observed  places  of  a  comet  being  given,  to  find  the  place  of  the 
same  to  any  intermediate  given  time. 

Let  HI,  IK,  KL,  LM  (in  the  preceding  Fig.),  represent  the  times  between 
the  observations ;  HA,  IB,  KC,  LD,  MES,  five  observed  longitudes  of  the 
comet ;  and  HS  the  given  time  between  the  first  observation  and  the  longi- 
tude required.  Then  if  a  regular  curve  ABCDE  is  supposed  to  be  drawn 
through  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  the  ordinate  RS  is  found  out  by  the 

^<^ediBg  lemma,  RS  will  be  the  longitude  required. 


After  the  same  method^  from  five  observed  ktitudes,  we  may  Imd  the 
latitude  to  a  given  time. 

If  the  ditferencee  of  the  observed  loD^tudos  are  small,  suppose  of  4  or  j 
degrees,  three  or  four  observations  will  be  sufficient  to  find  a  new  loOigit 
and  latitude ;  but  if  the  diiferences  are  greater,  as  of  10  or  20  de 
observations  ought  to  be  used. 

LEMMA  \^L 

Through  a  git>en  point  P  io  draw  a  right  line  BC,  whose  parts  PB|  ] 
ctd  off  bp  ttvo  right  Urns  AB,  AC,  given  in  position^  may  be  Ofie  ioi 
other  i?i  a  given  proportmi. 

From  the  given  point  P  suppose  any  right  line 
PD  to  be  drawn  to  either  of  the  right  lines  give 
as  AB;  and  produce  the  same  towards  AC, 
other  given  right  line,  as  far  as  E^  so  as  PE  : 
be  to  PD  in  the  given  proportion.     Let  EC  1 
parallel  to  AD.    Draw  CPB,  and  PC  will  be  to  ] 
asPEtoPD.    aE.R 

LEMMA  VIIL 

Let  ABC  be  a  parabola^  having  its  focus  in  S,     Bij  the  chord  AC  < 
seated  in  I  ctit  off  the  segment  ABCI,  whose  diafneier  is  I^  and  ' 
ft.     In  I/i  produced  take  ffO  equal  to  one  half  of  Ip,     Join  OS,  an 
produce  it  io  ^,  so  as  Sf  nia^  be  equal  to  2S0.    Now,  supposing  a  < 
to  revolve  in  the  arc  CBA,  draw  fB,  cutling  AC  in  E ;  /  sa$j,  the  i 
E  wHl  cut  offfrmn  tfie  chord  AC  ifm  segment  AE,  nearly  proportio 
to  the  time. 

For  if  we  join  EC,  cutting  the  parabolic  arc  ABC  in  Y,  and  draw  fil 
touching  the  same  arc  in  the  vertex  ft^  and  meeting  EG  in  X,  the  ct] 
linear  area  AEX^A  will  be  to  the  curvilinear  area  ACY/iA  as  AE  to  ACj 
and,  therefore,  since  the  triangle  ASE  is  to  the  triangle  ASC  in  the  i 
proportion,  the  whole  area  ASEX/*A  will  be  to  the  whole  area  ASCY/*A  i 
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AE  to  AC.  But,  because  |0  is  to  SO  as  3  to  1,  and  EO  to  XO  in  the  same 
proportion,  SX  will  be  parallel  to  EB ;  and,  therefore,  joining  BX,  the  tri- 
angle SEB  will  be  eqnal  to  the  triangle  XEB.  Wherefore  if  to  the  area 
•  ASEiXjuA  we  add  the  triangle  EXB,  and  from  the  sum  snbdnct  the  triangle 
8EB,  there  will  remain  the  area  ASBX/iA,  equal  to  the  area  ASEX^A,  and 
therefore  in  proportion  to  the  area  ASC YfiA  as  AE  to  AC.  But  the  area 
ASBYftA  is  nearly  equal  to  the  area  ASBXfiA ;  and  this  area  ASBY/eiA 
is  to  the  area  ASCYftA  as  the  time  of  description  of  the  arc  AB  to  the 
time  of  description  of  the  whole  arc  AC ;  and,  therefore,  AE  is  to  AC 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  times.    CI.E.D. 

Cob.  When  the  point  B  falls  upon  the  vertex  f*  of  the  parabola^  AE  is 
to  AC  accurately  in  the  proportion  of  the  times. 

SCHOLIUM. 

If  we  join  fi^  cutting  AC  in  d,  and  in  it  take  (n  in  proportion  to  /iB  as 
27MI  to  16M/i,  and  draw  Bn,  this  Bn  wi]ll  cut  the  chord  AC,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  times,  more  accurately  than  before;  but  the  point  n  is  to  be 
taken  beyond  or  on  this  side  the  point  (,  according  as  the  point  B  is 
more  or  less  distant  from  the  principal  vertex  of  the  parabola  than  the 
point  /i.     • 

LEMMA  IX. 

AI* 
The  right  lines  Ifi  and  f4M,  and  the  length  j^,  are  equal  among  them- 

selves. 
For  4Sfi  is  the  latus  rectum  of  the  parabola  belonging  to  the  vertex  /i. 

LEMMA  X. 

Produce  Sft  to  N  arid  P,  so  as  fiN  may  be  one  third  of  /il,  and  SP  may 
be  to  SN  as  SN  to  Sfi;  and  in  the  time  that  a  comet  would  describe 
the  arc  A/iO,  if  it  was  stipposed  to  move  always  forwards  with  the  ve- 
locity which  it  hath  in  a  height  equal  to  SP,  it  wotdd  describe  a  length 
equal  to  the  chord  AC. 

For  if  the  comet  with  the  velocity 
which  it  hath  in  fi  was  in  the  said  time 
supposed  to  move  uniformly  forward  in 
the  right  line  which  touches  the  parabola 
in  jEi,  the  area  which  it  would  describe  by 
a  radius  drawn  to  the  point  S  would  be 
equal  to  the  parabolic  area  ASC/iA ;  and 
therefore  the  space  contained  under  the 
length  described  in  the  tangent  and  the 
"^to  the  space  contained  under  the  lengths  AC  and  SM  aa  thi^ 


,  ASC/iA  to  the  triangle  ASC,  that  is,  as  SN  to  SM,  Wherefore  AC 
is  to  the  length  described  in  the  tangent  as  S/i  to  SN.  But  since  the  te- 
locity  of  the  comet  in  the  height  SP  (by  Cor,  6,  Prop.  XVL,  Book  1 )  is  to 
the  velocity  of  the  same  in  the  height  S/*  in  the  reciprocal  subduplicate 
proportion  of  SP  to  S|[^,  that  is^  in  the  proportion  of  Sfi  to  SN,  the  leDgth 
described  with  this  velocity  will  be  to  the  length  in  the  same  time  dedcribed 
in  the  tangent  as  S/*  to  SN.  Wherefore  since  AC,  and  the  length  descrihrf 
with  tliifl  new  velocity,  are  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  length  described 
in  the  taogentj  they  must  be  equal  betwixt  themselves,     Q.E.D, 

Cor*  Therefore  a  comet,  with  that  velocity  which  it  hath  in  the  hm\ 
Sfj  +  flfi,  would  in  the  same  time  describe  the  chord  AC  nearly, 

LEMIVU  XL 

^  a  cornet  void  of  all  motion  was  let  fall  from  the  height  SN,  or  Sfi  ■{- 

il/i,  towards  ike  smt^  and  was  still  impelled  to  the  stin  by  the  same 

force  uniformlt/  continued  by  which  it  was  impelled  atfirstj  ifte  same, 

in  one  half  of  that  time  in  which  it  might  describe  the  arc  AC  in  Us 

own  orbit,  wotdd  in  descetidiiig  describe  a  space  equal  to  the  length 

"■ .      .  __d 

For  in  the  same  time  that  the  comet  would  require  to  describe  the  part<flH 
bolic  arc  AC,  it  would  (by  the  last  Lemma),  with  that  velocity  which  irn 
hath  in  the  height  SP,  describe  the  chord  AC :  and,  therefore  (by  Cor-  ?, 
Prop.  XVI,  Book  1),  if  it  was  in  the  same  time  supposed  to  revolve  by 
force  of  its  own  gravity  in  a  circle  whose  semi-diameter  waa  SP,  it  won 
describe  an  arc  of  that  circle,  the  length  of  which  would  be  to  the  cho 
of  the  parabolic  arc  AC  in  the  subdtiplicate  proportion  of  1  to  2,  'WTic 
fore  if  with  that  weight,  which  in  the  height  SP  it  hath  towards  the  i 
it  should  fall  from  that  height  towards  the  sun,  it  would  (by  Cor. 
Prop.  XVI,  Book  I)  in  half  the  said  time  describe  a  space  equal  to 
square  of  half  the  said  chord  applied  to  quadruple  the  height  SP,  that  i 

AI* 

But  since  the  weight  of  the  corner 

towards  the  sun  in  the  height  SN  is  to 
the  weight  of  the  same  towards  the 
sun  in  the  height  SP  as  SP  to  Sfi,  the 
comet,  hy  the  weight  which  it  hath  in 
the  height  SN,  in  falling  from  that 
height  towards  the  sun,  would  in  the 

same  time  describe  the  space 


it  would  describe  the  space  Tgp. 


space  equal 

aE*D. 


to 


the  length  I/a  or 
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PROPOSITION  XLL    PROBLEM  XXL 
fYom  three  observaiions  given  to  detei^mine  the  orbit  of  a  comet  moving 

in  a  parabola, 
'  This  being  a  Problem  of  very  great  difficulty,  I  tried  many  methods  of 
resolving  it ;  and  several  of  those  Problems,  the  composition  whereof  I 
bave  given  in  the  first  Book,  tended  to  this  purpose.    But  afterwards  I 
oontrived  the  following  solution,  which  is  something  more  simple. 

Select  three  observations  distant  one  from  another  by  intervals  of  time 
nearly  equal ;  but  let  that  interval  of  time  in  which  the  comet  moves 
more  slowly  be  somewhat  greater  than  the  other ;  so,  to  wit,  that  the  dif- 
ference of  the  times  may  be  to  the  sum  of  the  times  as  the  sum  of  the 


times  to  about  600  days ;  or  that  the  point  E  may  fall  upon  M  nearly, 
and  may  err  therefrom  rather  towards  I  than  towards  A.  If  such  direct 
observations  are  not  at  hand,  a  new  place  of  the  comet  must  be  found,  by 
Lem.  VI. 

Let  S  represent  the  sun ;  T,  /,  t,  three  places  of  the  earth  in  the  orb^ 
tnagnus;  TA,  fB,  tC,  three  observed  longitudes  of  the  comet;  V  the 
time  between  the  first  observation  and  the%econd ;  W  the  time  between 
the  second  and  the  third ;  X  the  length  which  in  the  whole  time  V  +  W 


^. 


^omet  might  describe  with  that  velocity  which  it  hath  in  the  mean 
■^  from  the  sun,  which  length  is  to  be  found  by  Cor.  3, 


to 

I 


to 
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Prop,  XL,  Book  III ;  and  t\  a  perpendicular  upoB  the  chord  Tr.  In  the 
mean  observed  longitude  tB  take  at  pleasure  the  point  B^  for  the  place  of 
the  comet  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  and  from  thence,  towards  the  itm 
S,  draw  the  line  BE,  which  may  be  to  the  perpendicular  tX  as  the  content 
under  SB  and  SP  to  the  cube  of  the  hypothenuse  of  the  right  angled  tri- 
angle, whose  sides  are  SB,  and  the  tangent  of  the  latitude  of  the  comet  in 
the  second  observation  to  the  radius  ^B.  And  through  the  point  E  (by 
Lemma  Yll)  draw  the  right  line  AEG,  whose  parts  AE  and  EC,  terminat- 
ing in  the  right  line:*  TA  and  tC.  may  be  one  to  the  other  as  the  times  V 
and  W  :  then  A  and  C  will  be  nearly  the  places  of  the  comet  in  the  pUaf 
of  the  ecliptic  in  the  first  and  third  observations,  if  B  was  its  plaoi 
rightly  assumed  in  tbe  second. 

Upon  AC,  bisected  in  I,  erect  the  perpendicular  K  Through  B  draw 
the  obscure  line  Bi  parallel  to  AC»  Join  the  obscure  line  Si,  cutting  AC 
in  Aj  and  complete  the  parallelogram  il  A;/,  Take  1<t  equal  to  3U ;  and 
through  the  sun  S  draw  the  obscure  line  of  equal  to  3So  +  3  lA.  Then, 
cancelling  the  letters  A,  E,  C,  I,  from  the  point  B  towards  the  pointy 
draw  the  new  obscure  line  BE^  vi-hich  may  be  to  the  former  BE  in  thi 
duplicate  proportion  of  the  distance  BS  to  the  quantity  S^  -f  J  i^  And 
through  the  point  E  draw  again  the  right  line  AEC  by  the  same  rule  ai 
befv^re ;  that  is,  so  as  its  parts  AE  and  EC  may  be  one  to  the  other  as  tht 
times  V  and  W  Wtween  the  observations.  TLus  A  and  C  will  be  the 
plaees  of  the  comet  more  accurately* 

Upon  AC,  bisected  in  I,  erect  the  perpendiculars  AM,  CN,  lO,  of  wl 
AM  and  CN  may  be  the  tangents  of  the  latitudes  in  the  first  and  third 
servations,  to  the  radii  TA  and  tC.    Join  MN,  cutting  lO  in  O,    Draw 
rectangular  parallelogram  iU^,  as  before.    In  lA  produced  take  ID  equal 
S^  +  I  iX,    Then  in  MN, towards  N,  take  MP,  which  may  l>e  to 
above  found  length  X  in  the  subduplicate  proportion  of  the  mean  disi 
of  the  earth  from  the  sun  (or  of  the  semi-diameter  of  the  orlns  ma, 
to  the  distance  OD.     If  the  point  P  fall  upon  the  point  N;  A,  B,  and 
will  be  three  places  of  the  comet,  through  which  its  orbit  is  to  be  descril 
in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic    But  if  the  point  P  falls  not  upon  the  poi 
N,  in  the  right  line  AG  take  CG  e(|ual  to  N  P,  so  aa  the  points  G  and 
may  lie  on  the  sanie  side  of  the  line  NC. 

By  the  same  method  as  the  points  E,  A,  C,  G,  were  found  from  the 
sumed  point  B,  from  other  points  &  and  (i  assumed  at  pleasure,  find  out  tW 
new  points  e,  a,  c,  g  ;  and  «,  a,  «,  y.  Then  through  G,  g,  and  y,  draw  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  G^,  cutting  the  right  line  tC  in  Z :  and  Z  will 
be  one  place  of  the  comet  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  And  in  AC,  ac,  ai, 
taking  AF,  a/,  a<^,  equal  respectively  to  CG,  eg,  Ky ;  through  the  points  F, 
f,  and  ^,  draw  the  circumference  of  a  circle  F/"i^,  cutting  the  right  lino  AT 
in  X ;  and  the  point  X  will  be  another  place  of  the  comet  in  the  plane  of 
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the  ecliptia  And  at  the  points  X  and  Z,  erecting  the  tangents  of  the 
latitudes  of  the  comet  to  the  radii  TX  and  tZ,  two  places  of  the  comet  in 
its  own  orbit  will  be  determined.  Lastly,  if  (by  Prop.  XIX.,  Book  1)  to 
the  focus  S  a  parabola  is  described  passing  through  those  two  places,  this 
parabola  will  be  the  orbit  of  the  comet.    Q.KL 

The  demonstration  of  this  construction  follows  from  the  preceding  Lem- 
mas, because  the  right  line  AC  is  cut  in  E  in  the  proportion  of  the  times, 
by  Lem.  YIL,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  Lem.  YIIL ;  and  BE,  by  Lem.  XL,  is  a 
portion  of  the  right  line  BS  or  B^  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  intercepted 
between  the  arc  ABC  and  the  chord  AEC ;  and  MP  (by  Cor.  Lem.  X.)  is 
the  length  of  the  chord  of  that  arc,  which  the  comet  should  describe  in  its 
proper  orbit  between  the  first  and  third  observation,  and  therefore  is  equal 
to  MN,  providing  B  is  a  true  place  of  the  comet  in  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic. 

But  it  will  be  convenient  to  assume  the  points  B,  b,  py  not  at  random, 
but  nearly  true.  If  the  angle  AQ/,  at  which  the  projection  of  the  orbit  in 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  cuts  the  right  line  tB,  is  rudely  known,  at  that 
angle  with  Bt  draw  ^e  obscure  line  AC,  which  may  be  to  |Tr  in  the  sub- 
duplicate  proportion  of  SQ  to  S^ ;  and,  drawing  the  right  Une  SEB  so  as 
its  part  EB  may  be  equal  to  the  length  V/,  the  point  B  will  be  determined, 
which  we  are  to  use  for  the  first  time.  Then,  cancelling  the  right  line 
AC,  and  drawing  anew  AC  according  to  the  preceding  construction,  and, 
moreover,  finding  the  length  MP,  injB  take  the  point  6,  by  this  rule,  that, 
if  TA  and  tC  intersect  each  other  in  Y,  the  distance  Y6  may  be  to  the 
distance  YB  in  a  proportion  compounded  of  the  proportion  of  MP  to  MN, 
and  the  subduplicate  proportion  of  SB  to  S&  And  by  the  same  method 
you  may  find  the  third  point  0,  if  you  please  to  repeat  the  operation  the 
third  time ;  but  if  this  method  is  followed,  two  operations  generally  will  be 
sufficient ;  for  if  the  distance  Bb  happens  to  be  v«ry  small,  after  the  points 
F,/,  and  G,  g,  are  found,  draw  the  right  lines  Ff  and  Qg,  and  they  will 
cut  TA  and  tC  in  the  points  required,  X  and  Z. 

EXAMPLE. 

Let  the  comet  of  the  year  1680  be  proposed.  The  following  table  shews 
the  motion  thereof,  as  observed  by  Ftamsted^  and  calculated  afterwards  by 
him  from  his  observations,  and  corrected  by  Dr.  HaUey  from  the  same  ob> 
nervations. 
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Time.       i 

Comet's 

Stm's 

Appar. 

True. 

Longitude. 

Longitude. 

Lat.  N. 

h.  " 

h.  '   " 

•   f    » 

o     t     m 

O        t          0 

1680, 

Dec.  12 

4.46 

4.46.  0 

\S     1.51.23 

V? 

6.32.30 

8.28.  0 

21 

6.32i 

6.36.59 

11.06.44 

«v 

5.08.12 

21.42.13 

24 

6.12 

6.17.52 

14.09.26 

18.49.23 

25.23.  5 

26 

5.14 

520.44 

16.09.22 

28.24.13 

27.00.52 

29 

7.55 

8.03.02 

19.19.43 

X 

13.10.41 

28.09.58 

30 

8.02 

8.10.26 

20.21.09 

17.38.2028.11.531 

1681, 

Jan.    5 

5.51 

6.01.38 

26.22.18 

qp 

8.48.53 

26.15.  7 

9 

6.49 

7.00.53 

:X    0.29.02 

18.44.04 

24.11.56 

10 

5.54 

6.06.10 

1.27.43 

20.40.50 

23.43.52 

13 

6.56 

7.08.55 

4.33.20 

25.59.48 

22.17.28 

25 

7.44 

7.58.42 

16.45.36 

« 

9.35.  017.56.3(^ 

30 

8.07 

8.21.53 

21.49.58 

13.19.51 

16.42.18 

Feb.    2 

6.20 

6.34.51 

24.46.59 

15.13.53 

16.04.  1 

5 

6.50 

7.04.41 

1      27.49.51 

16.59.06 

15.27.  3 

To  these  you  may  add  some  observations  of  mine. 


Time 

Comet's 

Longitude. 

Lat.  N. 

h.   ' 

O       t        M 

e     f      ft 

1681,  Feb.  25 

27 

Mar.    1 

2 

5 
7 
9 

8.30 
8.15 

11.  0 
8.  0 

11.30 
9.30 
8.30 

»  26.18.35 

27.04.30 

27.52.42 

28.12.48 

»      29.18.  0 

n     0.  4.  0 

0.43.  4 

12.46.46 
12.36.12 
12.23.40 
12.19.38 
12.03.16 
11.57.  0 
11.45.52 

These  observations  were  made  by  a  telescope  of  7  feet,  with  a  microme- 
ter and  threads  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope;  by  which  instmmeDts 
we  determined  the  positions  both  of  the  fixed  stars  among  themselves,  and 
of  the  comet  in  respect  of  the  fixed  stars.  Let  A  represent  the  star  of  the 
fourth  magnitude  in  the  left  bed  of  Perseus  {Bayer's  o),  B  the  following 
star  of  the  third  magnitude  in  the  left  foot  {Bayer's  0>  C  a  star  of  the 
sixth  magnitude  {Bayer's  n)  in  the  heel  of  the  same  foot,  and  D,  E,  F,  G, 
H,  I,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  Z,  a,  j3,  y,  d,  other  smaller  stars  in  the  same  foot; 
and  let  j»,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  V,  X,  represent  the  places  of  the  comet  in  the 
observations  above  set  down ;  and,  reckoning  the  distance  AB  of  80 /j  parts, 
AC  was  52|  of  those  parts ;  BC,  58 J ;  AD,  67 j'^ ;  BD,  82  A ,"  CD,  23| ; 
AE,  294 ;  CE,  ^ ;  DE,  49}^ ;  AI,  27 r\ ;  BI,  52| ;  CI,  36^, ;  DI,  53A ; 
AK,39};  BK,  43;  CK,  31f;  FK,  29;  FB,  23;  FC,  36^;  AH,  IS^; 
DH,  60 J;  BN,  46,^^;  CN,  31^;  BL,  45y«j;  NL,  314.  HO  was  to  HI 
as  7  to  6,  and,  produced,  did  pass  between  the  stars  D  and  E,  so  as  the 
distance  of  the  star  D  from  this  right  line  was  iCD.  LM  was  to  LN  as 
2  to  9,  and,  produced,  did  pass  through  the  star  H.  Thus  were  the  posi- 
tions of  the  fixed  stars  determined  in  respect  of  one  another. 
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Mr.  Pound  has  since  observed  a  second  time  the  positions  of  these  fixed 
ITS  amongst  themselves,  and  collected  their  longitudes  and  latitudes  ao- 
rding  to  the  following  table. 


The 

The 

fixed 

Their 

Latitude 

fixed 

Their 

Latitude 

Stan. 

LoDgitndei 

North. 

•tars. 

Longitudes 

North. 

o    t     «r 

O       f        IT 

O        1        K 

•      1        9 

A 

H   26.41.50 

12.  8.36 

L 

»  29.33.34 

12.  7.48 

B 

28.40.23 

11.17.54 

M 

29.18.54 

12.  7.20 

C 

27.58.30 

12.40.25 

N 

28.48.29 

12.31.  9 

E 

26.27.17 

12.52.  7 

Z 

29.44.48 

11.57.13 

F 

HI 

11.52.22 

a 

29.52.  3 

11.55.48 

0 

•*    12.  4.58] 

li 

n    0.  8.23 

11.48.56 

H 

^-.  2.  i|y 

0.40.10 

11.55.18 

I 

K 

«-nJir 

1.  8.20 

11.S0.4S 
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The  poBitions  of  the  comet  to  these  fixed  stars  were  observed  to  be  as 
follow : 

Friday,  February  25,  0.S*  at  S^^  P,  ftL  the  distance  of  the  comet  mp 
from  the  star  E  was  \^ba  than  73  AE,  and  greater  than  J  AE,  and  therefore 
Dearly  a^ual  to  y^AB;  and  the  angle  kp^  was  a  little  obtuse,  but  almo0t 
right  For  from  A,  letting  fall  a  perpendicular  on  j»E,  the  dist&aoe  of  the 
comet  from  that  perpendictilar  was  |pE. 

The  same  night,  at  9^^,  the  distance  of  the  oomet  in  P  from  the  stir  E 

waa  greater  than  j-j-  AE,  and  lees  than  ^  AE,  and  therefore  nearly  equal 

to  7^  of  AE|  or  /,f  AE.  But  the  distance  of  the  comet  from  the  perpen- 
dicular let  fall  from  the  star  A  upon  the  right  line  PE  wag  JPR 

Sunday,  F\hruarij  27^  S|^  P,  M.  the  distance  of  the  comet  in  Q  fftm 
the  star  O  was  equal  to  the  dijstance  of  the  stars  O  and  H ;  and  the  right 
line  QO  produced  passed  between  the  stars  K  and  B/  I  conld  not,  Ij 
reason  of  intervening  clouds,  determine  the  position  of  the  star  to  greater 
accuracy. 

Tuesday^  March  1,  IP.  P,  M.  the  comet  in  R  lay  exactly  in  a  line  be- 
tween the  stars  K  and  C,  so  as  the  part  CR  of  the  right  line  CRK  waa  a 
little  greater  than  jCK^  and  a  little  less  than  -JCK  +  }CR^  and  therefore 
=  |CK  +  j\  CR,  or  IfCIC 

Wednesday,  March  2,  9**.  P.  M.  the  distance  of  the  comet  in  S  from  the 
star  C  was  nearly  |FC ;  the  distance  of  the  star  Ffrom  the  right  line  OS 
produced  was  ^\FC ;  and  the  distance  of  the  star  B  from  the  same  right 
line  was  live  times  greater  than  the  distance  of  the  star  P ;  and  the  right 
line  NS  produced  passed  between  the  stars  H  and  I  five  or  six  times  nearer 
to  the  star  H  than  to  the  star  L 

Saturday,  March  5,  llj"^.  P.  M  when  the  comet  was  in  T,  the  right  line 
MT  was  equal  to  ^ML,  and  the  right  line  LT  produced  passed  between  B 
and  F  four  or  five  times  nearer  to  F  than  to  B,  cutting  off  from  BP  a  fifth 
or  sixth  part  thereof  towards  F :  and  MT  produced  passed  on  the  outside 
of  the  space  BF  towards  the  star  B  four  times  nearer  to  the  star  B  thsn 
to  the  star  F.  M  was  a  very  small  star,  scarcely  to  be  seen  by  the  tele- 
scope; but  the  star  L  was  greater,  and  of  about  the  eighth  magnitude. 

Monday^  March  7,  O^**.  P.  M.  the  comet  being  in  V,  the  right  line  Va 
produced  did  pass  between  B  and  F,  cutting  off,  from  BF  towards  F,  j^^  of 
BFj  and  was  to  the  right  line  V|3  as  5  to  4,  And  the  distance  of  the  comet 
from  the  right  line  a3  was  ^V/3. 

Wednesday,  March  9,  8|^.  P.  M.  the  comet  being  in  X,  the  right  line 
yX  was  equal  to  {)'<J;  and  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  star  d  upon 
the  right  yX  was  f  of  yS, 

The  same  night,  at  12''.  the  comet  being  in  Yj  the  right  line  yY  wm 
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equal  to  |  of  yd,  or  a  little  lees,  as  perhaps  ^j  of  yd ;  and  a  perpendicular 
let  fall  from  the  star  S  on  the  right  line  y Y  was  equal  to  about  i  or  |  yd. 
But  the  comet  being  then  extremely  near  the  horizon,  was  scarcely  discern- 
ible^ and  therefore  its  place  could  not  be  determined  with  that  certainty  as 
in  Hie  foregoing  observations. 

From  these  observations,  by  constructions  of  figures  and  calculations,  I 
deduced  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  comet ;  and  Mr.  Pound,  by 
correcting  the  places  of  the  fixed  stars,  hath  determined  more  correctly  the 
places  of  the  comet,  which  correct  places  are  set  down  above.  Though  my 
micrometer  was  none  of  the  best,  yet  the  errors  in  longitude  and  latitude 
(as  derived  from  my  observations)  scarcely  exceed  one  minute.  The  comet 
(according  to  my  observations),  about  the  end  of  its  motion,  b^an  to  decline 
sensibly  towards  the  north,  from  the  parallel  which  it  described  about  the 
eni  of  February. 

Now,  in  order  to  determine  the  orbit  of  the  comet  out  of  the  observations 
above  described,  I  selected  those  three  which  Flamsted  made,  Dec.  21,  Jan. 
By  and  Jan.  25 ;  from  which  I  found  S^  of  9842,1  parts,  and  Y^  of  455, 
such  a£i  the  semi-diameter  of  the  arbis  magnus  contains  lOOOO.  llien  for 
the  first  observation,  assuming  tB  of  5657  of  those  parts,  I  found  SB  9747, 
BE  for  the  first  time  412,  Sfi  9503,  iX  413,  BE  for  the  second  time  421, 
OD  10186,  X  8528,4,  PM  8450,  MN  8475,  NP  25;  from  whence,  by  the 
second  operation,  I  collected  the  distance  tb  5640 ;  and  by  this  operation  I 
at  last  deduced  the  distances  TX  4775  and  tZ  11322.  From  which,  lim- 
iting the  orbit,  I  found  its  descending  node  in  ®,  and  ascending  node  in  \? 
V  53' ;  the  inclination  of  its  plane  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  61^  20^' ; 
the  vertex  thereof  (or  the  perihelion  of  the  comet)  distant  from  the  node 
9"  38',  and  in  ^  27°  43',  with  latitude  7**  34'  south;  its  latus  rectum 
236,8 ;  and  the  diurnal  area  described  by  a  radius  drawn  to  the  sun  93585, 
supposing  the  square  of  the  semi-diameter  of  the  arbis  magnus  100000000 ; 
that  the  comet  in  this  orbit  moved  directly  according  to  the  order  of  the 
signs,  and  on  Dec.  S^.  00\  04'  P.  M.  was  in  the  vertex  or  perihelion  of  its 
orbit  All  which  I  determined  by  scale  and  compass,  and  the  chords  of 
angles,  taken  from  the  table  of  natural  sines,  in  a  pretty  large  figure,  in 
which,  to  wit,  the  radius  of  the  orbis  magnus  (consisting  of  10000  parts) 
was  equal  to  16|  inches  of  an  English  foot 

Lastly,  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  comet  did  truly  move  in  the 
orbit  so  determined,  I  investigated  its  places  in  this  orbit  partty  by  arith- 
metical operations,  and  partly  by  scale  and  oompasPi  to  tbe  i  w 
of  the  observations,  as  may  be  seen  in  tbe  fidWwiiy  49U 


But  ^terwards  Dr.  Halky  did  determine  the  orbit  to  a  greater  «^q* 
racy  by  an  arithmetical  calculus  than  could  be  done  by  linear  descriptions; 
and,  retaining  the  place  of  the  nodes  in  25  and  ^  P  53',  and  the  incHna- 
tion  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  61*^  20 J',  as  well  as  the  time 
of  the  comet^a  being  in  perihelio,  Dec.  S'',  00**.  04',  he  found  the  distanoe 
of  the  perihelion  from  the  ascending  node  measured  in  the  comet'a  orKt 
9°  20',  and  the  laius  rectum  of  the  parabola  2430  parts,  eupposing  the 
mean  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  to  he  100000  parts ;  and  from 
these  datay  by  an  accurate  arithmetical  calculus,  he  computed  the  placci 
of  the  comet  to  the  times  of  the  obserratiom  as  follows : — 


The  Gomel's 

I^st  from  Longitude 

Latitude 

Errors  in 

True  time. 

Ihe  mm. 

computed. 

computed. 

Long, 

Lat, 

d. 

h.    '  « 

«•      t      M 

Q     t      n 

1    tt 

V   • 

Dre. 

12. 

4.46. 

28028 

V?    6,29.25 

8.26.  Obor. 

—  3.  5 

—  2.  Oj 

2h 

6.37, 

61076 

':a    5.  6.30 

21.43.20 

—  1.42 

+  1.  7 

24. 

6.18. 

70008 

18.48.20 

25.22.40 

—  1.  3 

—  0.25 

26. 

5.20. 

75576 

28.22.45 

27.  1.36 

--I.28 

+  0.44 

29. 

8.  3. 

,  84021 

K  13.12.40 

28.10.10 

+  1.59 

+  0.12 

30. 

8.10. 

86661 

17.40.  5 

28.11.20 

+  1.45 

—  0.33 

/iSfl. 

6. 

6.  1.1 

101440 

nP   8.49.49 

26.15.15 

+  0.56 

+  0.  8 

9, 

7.  0. 

110959 

18.44.36 

24.12,54 

+  0.32 

+  0.58 

10, 

6.  6. 

113162 

20.41.  0 

23.44.10 

+  0.10 

+  0.18 

13- 

7.  9. 

120000 

26.  0.21 

22JT.30 

+  0.33 

+  0.  2 

25. 

7.5». 

145370 

K    9.33.40 

17.57.55 

—  1.20 

+  1.25 

30. 

8.22. 

155303 

13.17.41 

16.42.  7 

—  2.10 

—  0.11 

Fe6. 

2. 

6.35. 

160951 

15.11.11 

16.  4.15 

—  2.42 

+  0.14 

5. 

7.  4i 

166686 

16.58.55 

15.29.13 

—  0.41 

+  2,  0 

25. 

8.41. 

202570 

26.15.46 

12.48.  0 

—  2,49 

+  1.10 

\mr. 

5. 

11.39. 

216205 

29.18.35 

12.  5.40 

+  0,35 

+  2.14 

k. 


This  comet  also  appeared  in  the  Not^fnher  before^  and  at  Cointrti,  in 
•S'arofiy,  was  obeerved  by  Mr.  Gottfried  Kircli^  on  the  4th  of  that  month,  «i 
the  6th  and  lUh  O.  S. ;  from  its  positions  to  the  nearest  fi^ed  stars  obeerrri 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  sometimes  with  a  two  feet,  and  sometimes  with  a 
ten  feet  telescope ;  from  the  difference  of  longitudes  of  Cobiirg  and  Lon- 
don^  1 V ;  and  from  the  places  of  the  fixed  stars  observed  by  Mr.  PaiiMi^ 
Dr.  Halki/  has  determined  the  places  of  the  comet  as  followB ; — 
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Nov.  Zj  17^.  2',  apparent  time  at  Londmiy  the  comet  was  in  £1  29  d^. 
51',  with  1  deg.  17'  45"  latitude  north. 

November  5, 15»>.  58'  the  comet  was  in  ^  3^  23',  with  1**  6'  north  lat. 

November  10,  16**.  31',  the  comet  was  equally  distant  from  two  stars  in 
^,  which  are  o  and  t  in  Bayer  ;  but  it  had  not  quite  touched  the  right 
line  that  joins  them,  but  was  very  little  distant  from  it  In  IXamstedfs 
catalogue  this  star  a  was  then  in  ^  14^  15',  with  1  d^.  41'  lat  north 
nearly,  and  r  in  W  W  3f  with  0  deg.  34'  lat  south ;  and  the  middle 
point  between  those  stars  was  HK  16°  39  J',  with  0''  33f  lat  nortL  Let 
the  distance  of  the  comet  from  that  right  line  be  about  10'  or  12' ;  and 
the  difference  of  the  longitude  of  the  comet  and  that  middle  point  will  be 
7' ;  and  the  difference  of  the  latitude  nearly  7\' ;  and  thence  it  follows 
that  the  comet  was  in  W  15""  32',  with  about  26'  lat  north. 

The  first  observation  from  the  position  of  the  comet  with  respect  to 
certain  small  fixed  stars  had  all  the  exactness  that  could  be  desired ;  the 
second  also  was  accurate  enougL  In  the  third  observation,  which  was  the 
least  accurate  there  might  be  an  error  of  6  or  7  minutes,  but  hardly 
greater.  The  longitude  of  the  comet,  as  found  in  the  first  and  most 
accurate  observation,  being  computed  in  the  aforesaid  parabolic  orbit, 
comes  out  Si  2^  30'  22",  its  latitude  north  l""  25'  7",  and  its  distance 
from  the  sun  115546. 

Moreover,  Dr.  ^oZ/ey,*  observing  that  a  remarkable  comet  had  appeared 
four  times  at  equal  intervals  of  575  years  (that  is,  in  the  month  of  Sejh 
iember  after  Julius  Ccesar  was  killed ;  An.  Chr.  531,  in  the  consulate  of 
Lampadius  and  Orestes;  An.  Chr.  1106,  in  the  month  of  FAruary ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1680 ;  and  that  with  a  long  and  remarkable 
tail,  except  when  it  was  seen  after  Ctesafs  death,  at  which  time,  by  reason 
of  the  inconvenient  situation  of  the  earth,  the  tail  was  not  so  conspicuous), 
set  himself  to  find  out  an  elliptic  orbit  whose  greater  axis  should  be 
1382957  parts,  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  firom  the  sun  containing 
10000  such ;  in  which  orbit  a  comet  might  revolve  in  575  years ;  and, 
placing  the  ascending  node  in  So  2°  2',  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the 
orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  in  an  angle  of  61°  6'  48",  the  perihelion 
of  the  comet  in  this  plane  in  t  22°  44'  25",  the  equal  time  of  the  perihe- 
lion December  7\  23\  9',  the  distance  of  the  perihelion  from  the  ascend- 
ing node  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  9°  17'  35",  and  its  conjugate  axis 
18481,2,  he  computed  the  motions  of  the  comet  in  this  elliptio  orbit  The 
places  of  the  comet,  as  deduced  from  the  observations,  and  as  arising  from 
computation  made  in  this  orbit,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table. 
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Latit'de 

Longitude 

North 

Longitude 

Latitude 

Errors  in 

Troe  time. 

obeerTed. 

obs. 

comp. 

ootnputed. 

Long. 

1  Lat. 

d.  h.   ' 

p     r     n 

O        1      M 

P       #      K 

p     1    m 

1   fl 

f    m 

Not.    3.16.47 

SI  29.51.  0 

1.17.45 

a  29.51.22 

1.17.32   N 

-J- 0.22 
-f  1.32 

—0.13 

5.15.37 

HK     3.23.  0 

1.  6.  0 

^    3.24.32 

1.  6.  9 

+  0.9 

10.16.18 

15.32.  0 

0.27.  0 

15.33.  2 

0.25.  7 

+  1.2 

—  1.53 

16.17.00 

^    8.16.45 

0.53.  7    S 

18.21.34 

18.52.15 

1.26.54 

20.17.  0 

28.10.36 

1.53.35 

23.17.  5 

TTl.  13.22.42 

2.29.  0 

Dec.  12.  4.46 

V5^    6.32.30 

8.28.  0 

Vy    6.31.20 

8.29.  6  N 

—  1.10 

+  1.6 

21.  6.37 

^    5.  8.12 

21.42.13 

OX    5.  6.14 

21.44.42 

—  1.58 

+  2.29 

24.  6.18 

18.49.23 

25.23.  5 

18.47.30 

25.23.35 

—  1.53 

-f  0.30 

26.  5.21 

28.24.13 

27.  0.52 

28.21.42 

27.  2.  1 

—  2.31 

+  1.9 

29.  8.  3 

K  13.10.41 

28.  9.58 

X  13.11.14 

28.10.38 

+  0.33 

+  0.40 

30.  8.10 

17.38.  0 

28.11.53 

17.38.27 

28.11.37 

+  0.  7 

I0.I6 

Jan.    5.  6.  li 

nP    8.48.53 

26.15.  7 

T    8.48.51 

26.14.57 

—  0.  2 

—  0.10 

9.  7.  1 

18.44.  4 

24.11.56 

18.43.51 

24.12.17 

—  0.13 

+  0.21 

10.  6.  6 

20.40.50 

23.43.32 

20.40.23 

23.43.25 

—  0.27 

— 0.  7 

13.  7.  9 

25.59.48 

22.17.28 

26.  0.  8 

22.16.32 

+  0.20 

—  0.56 

25.  7.59 

»     9.35.  0 

17.56.30 

y     9.34.11 

17.56.  6 

—  0.49 

—  0.24 

30.  8.22 

13.19.51 

16.42.18 

13.18.28 

16.40.  5 

—  1.23 

—  2.18 

Feb.    2.  6.35 

15.13.53 

16.  4.  1 

15.11.59 

16.  2.17 

—  1.64 

—  1.54 

5.  7.  4i 

16.59.  6 

15.27.  3 

16.59.17 

15.27.  0 

+  0.11 

—  0.  3 

25.  8.41 

26.18.35 

12.46.46 

26.16.59 

12.45.22 

—  1.36 

—  I.f4 

Mar.    1.11.10 

27.52.42 

12.23.40 

27.51.47 

12.22.28 

—  0.55 

—  1.12 

5.11.39 

29.18.  0 

12.  3.16 

29.20.11 

121  2.50 

+  2.11 

—  0.26 

9.  8.38 

n    0.43.  4 

11.45.52 

n    0.42.43 

11.45.35 

—0.21 

-0.17 

The  observations  of  this  comet  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  agree  as 
perfectly  with  the  motion  of  the  comet  in  the  orbit  just  now  described  as 
the  motions  of  the  planets  do  with  the  theories  from  whence  they  are  cal- 
culated ;  and  by  this  agreement  plainly  evince  that  it  was  one  and  the 
same  comet  that  appeared  all  that  time,  and  also  that  the  orbit  of  that 
comet  is  here  rightly  defined. 

In  the  forgoing  table  we  have  omitted  the  observations  of  Nov.  16, 
18,  20.  and  23,  as  not  sufficiently  accurate,  for  at  those  times  several  per- 
sons had  observed  the  comet.  Nvo.  17,  O.  S.  Pont  hams  and  his  compan- 
ions, at  6^  in  the  morning  at  Rome  (that  is,  ff*.  10'  at  London),  by  threads 
directed  to  the  fiixed  stars,  observed  the  comet  in  ^  8°  SO',  with  latitude  0* 
40'  south.  Their  observations  may  be  seen  in  a  treatise  which  Ponthams 
published  concerning  this  comet  Cellius,  who  was  present,  and  commu- 
nicated his  observations  in  a  letta*  to  Cassinij  saw  the  comet  at  the  same 
hour  in  ^  8°  30',  with  latitude  0"*  SO'  south.  It  was  likewise  seen  by 
Oalletius  at  the  same  hour  at  Avignon  (that  is,  at  5^.  42'  morning  at 
London)  in  ^  S^  without  latitude.  But  by  the  theory  the  comet  was  at 
that  time  in  ^  8°  16'  46",  and  its  latitude  was  0°  53'  7"  south. 

Nov.  18,  at  6\  30'  in  the  morning  at  Rome  (that  is,  at  5\  40'  at  Lon- 
don), PonthcBus  observed  the  comet  in  ^  13^  30',  with  latitude  V  20 
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south ;  and  Cellius  in  ^  13^  30',  with  latitude  P  00'  south.  But  at  5^ 
SC  in  the  morning  at  Avignon,  OaUetius  saw  it  in  ^  13°  00',  with  lati- 
tude I*'  00'  south.  In  the  University  of  La  Fleche,  in  France,  at  5\  in 
the  morning  (that  is,  at  5\  9'  at  London),  it  was  seen  by  P,  Ango,  in  the 
middle  between  two  small  stars,  one  of  which  is  the  middle  of  the  three 
which  lie  in  a  right  line  in  the  southenf  hand  of  Virgo,  Bayers  ^f ;  and 
the  other  is  the  outmost  of  the  wing,  Bayer's  0.  Whence  the  comet  waa 
then  in  ^  12°  46'  with  latitude  50'  soutL  And  I  was  informed  by  Dr. 
Hcdley,  that  on  the  same  day  at  Boston  in  New  England,  in  the  latitude 
of  42^  deg.  at  5^  in  the  morning  (that  is,  at  9^  44'  in  the  morning  at 
London),  the  comet  was  seen  near  ^  14°,  with  latitude  1°  30'  south. 

Nov.  19,  at  4^^  at  Cambridge,  the  comet  (by  the  observation  of  a 
young  man)  was  distant  from  Spica  W  about  2°  towards  ihe  north  west 
Now  the  spike  was  at  that  time  in  ^  19°  23'  47",  with  latitude  2°  1'  69" 
south.  The  same  day,  at  5\  in  the  morning,  at  Boston  in  New  England, 
the  comet  was  distant  from  Spica  ^  1°,  with  the  difference  of  40^  in  lati- 
tude. The  same  day,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  it  was  about  1°  distant 
from  Spica  ^.  The  same  day,  Mr.  Arthur  Storer,  at  the  river  Patuxent, 
near  Hunting  Creek,  in  Maryland,  in  the  confines  of  Virgima,  in  lat 
3S^°,  at  5  in  the  morning  (that  is,  at  10^.  at  London),  saw  the  comet 
above  Spica  ^,  and  very  nearly  joined  with  it,  the  distance  between  them 
being  about  |  of  one  d^.  And  from  these  observations  compared,  I  con- 
clude, that  at  9**.  44'  at  London  the  comet  was  in  ^  18°  60',  with  about 
1°  25'  latitude  south.  Now  by  the  theory  the  comet  was  at  that  time  in 
^  18°  52'  15",  with  1°  26'  54"  lat  soutL 

Nov.  20,  Montenari,  professor  of  astronomy  at  Padua,  at  6^  in  the 
morning  at  Venice  (that  is,  5**.  lO'  at  London),  saw  the  comet  in  ^  23°, 
with  latitude  1°  30'  south.  The  same  day,  at  Boston,  it  was  distant  from 
Spica  W  by  about  4°  of  longitude  east,  and  therefore  was  in  :^  23°  24' 
nearly. 

Nov.  21,  PonthcBus  and  his  companions,  at  7\\  in  the  morning,  ob- 
served the  comet  in  ^  27^  50',  with  latitude  1°  16'  south ;  Cellius,  in  ^ 
28°  ;  P.  Ango  at  6^  in  the  morning,  in  ^  27°  45' ;  Montenari  in  ^ 
27°  51'.  The  same  day,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  it  was  seen  near  the 
beginning  of  ^,  and  of  about  the  same  latitude  with  Spica  W,  that  is,  2° 
2'.  The  same  day,  at  5'*.  morning,  at  Ballasore,  in  the  East  Indies  (that 
is,  at  1  P.  20'  of  the  night  preceding  at  London),  the  distance  of  the 
comet  from  Spica  W  was  taken  7°  35'  to  the  east  It  was  in  a  right  line 
between  the  spike  and  the  balance,  and  therefore  was  then  in  ^  26°  68', 
with  about  1°  11'  lat.  south;  and  after  5\  40'  (that  is,  at  5\  morning  at 
London),  it  was  in  ^  28°  12'.  with  1°  16'  lat  south.  Now  by  the  theory 
the  comet  was  then  in  ^  28°  10'  36",  with  1°  53'  36"  lat.  south. 

Nov.  22,  the  comet  was  seen  by  Montenari  in  ^n.  2°  33' ;  but  at  Boston 
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IE  New  England,  it  was  found  in  about  ^^l  3°,  and  with  almost  tbe  same 
latitude  as  b4?fore,  that  is,  F  30',  The  same  day,  at  5^  morning  ftt 
Baliasore,  the  comet  waa  observed  in  ^  P  50' ;  and  therefore  at  ^,  morn- 
ing at  Lojidoftf  the  comet  was  in  tU  3^  5'  nearly.  The  same  day,  at  6^1 
in  the  morning  at  Londmi^  Dr.  //boA:  observed  it  in  about  ^  S""  30',  aud 
that  in  the  right  line  which  passcth  through  Spica  ^l  and  Cor  Lctmis; 
not,  indeed*  exactly,  but  deviating  a  little  from  tlmt  line  towards  the 
north.  Moittcnari  likewise  obsLTved,  that  this  day,  and  some  days  after, 
a  right  line  drawn  from  the  comet  through  *Spka  passed  by  the  mnik 
^aide  of  Cttr  Leonis  at  a  very  small  distance  therefrom.  The  right  liJie 
through  Car  Leonis  and  Spica  W  did  cut  the  ecliptic  in  'I?  3^  46^  at  fto 
angle  of  2*-'  51' ;  and  if  the  comet  had  been  in  this  line  and  in  ^  y,  its 
latitude  would  have  been  2^  26' ;  but  since  Hook  and  Moniettari  agree 
that  the  comet  was  at  some  small  distance  from  this  line  towards  the 
north,  its  latitude  must  have  been  something  less.  On  the  20th,  by  the 
observation  of  Montenari,  its  latitude  was  almost  the  same  with  that  of 
Spka  ^^Jf  that  is,  about  F  30'.  But  by  the  agreement  of  Ilonkf  M^nl/t- 
nariy  and  Att^^o^  tbe  latitude  wtis  continually  incrcasicg,  and  thmfore 
must  now,  on  the  ^d,  be  sensibly  greater  than  P  30' ;  and,  taking  & 
njean  between  the  extreme  limits  but  now  stated,  2°  26'  and  V  30*,  tbd 
latitude  will  be  about  l""  5S'.  Hook  and  Aloniefmri  agree  that  the  tail 
of  the  comet  was  directed  towards  Spha  ^,  declining  a  little  from  that 
star  towards  the  south  accurding  to  Hook,  but  towards  the  nortli  according 
to  Montenari ;  and,  therefore,  that  declination  wi\8  scarcely  sensible;  and 
the  tail,  lying  nearly  parallel  to  tbe  etjuator,  deviated  a  littie  from  the  op- 
position of  tbe  sun  towards  the  north. 

Not\  23,  O.  S.  at  5\  morning,  at  Nuremberg  (that  is,  at  4JK  at 
don)j  Mr.  Zimmerman  saw  the  comet  in  ^^l  8**  S',  with  2^  31'  south  1 
its  place  being  collected  by  taking  its  distances  from  fixed  stars. 

Nov,  24,  before  sun-risingt  the  comet  was  seen  by  Montenari  in  ^t 
52'  on  the  north  Pide  of  the  right  line  through  Cor  Leonis  and  Sptcit 
and  therefore  its  latitude  was  something  less  than  2"*  38' ;  and  since  the 
latitude,  as  we  said,  by  the  concurring  observations  of  Mouttnari^  Ange^ 
and  Honk,  was  continually  increasingj  therefore,  it  was  now^  on  the  24th, 
something  greater  than  1^  6H' ;  and,  taking  the  mean  quantity,  may  be 
reckoned  2^  18',  without  any  considerable  error,  Ponifumi^  and  GaUetius 
will  have  it  tliut  the  latitude  w;^  now  decreasing:  and  Cellius,  and  the 
ob^rver  in  New  Et/s^ittndj  that  it  continued  the  same,  vix„  of  about  T^ 
or  1^''.  Tbe  observations  of  Pon(kans  and  Cellins  are  more  mde,  espe- 
cially those  which  were  made  by  taking  the  azimuths  and  altitodes*  as 
are  also  the  observations  of  Galieiiiis.  Those  are  better  which  were 
made  by  taking  the  position  of  the^ comet  to  the  fixed  stars  by  Montenari, 
md  the  oliscrvef '  in  New  1 
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PcnttuBus  and  Cdlius.  The  same  day,  at  5^  morning,  at  Ballasore,  the 
CN>met  was  observed  in  "I  11°  45' ;  and,  therefore,  at  5^  morning  at  />>/*- 
dan^  was  in  ^.  13°  nearly.  And,  by  the  theory,  the  comet  was  at  that 
time  in  n  13°  22'  42". 

Nov.  25,  before  snnrise,  Montermri  observed  the  comet  in  ^.  17| 
nearly ;  and  Cellius  observed  at  the  same  time  that  the  comet  was  in  a 
right  line  between  the  bright .  ir  in  the  right  thigh  of  Virgo  and  the 
southern  scale  of  Libra ;  and  this  right  line  cuts  the  comet  s  way  in  ^ 
18°  36'.     And,  by  the  theory,  the  comet  was  in  ^  18  J°  nearly. 

From  all  this  it  is  plain  that  these  observations  agree  with  the  theory, 
80  far  as  they  agree  with  one  another ;  and  by  this  agreement  it  is  made 
clear  that  it  was  one  and  the  same  comet  that  appeared  all  the  time  from 
Nov.  4  to  Mar.  9.  The  path  of  this  comet  did  twice  cut  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  therefore  was  not  a  right  line.  It  did  cut  the  ecliptic  not  in 
opposite  parts  of  the  heavens,  but  in  the  end  of  Virgo  and  beginning  of 
Capricorn,  including  an  arc  of  about  98° ;  and  therefore  the  way  of  the 
comet  did  very  much  deviate  from  the  path  of  a  great  circle ;  for  in  the 
month  of  Nov.  it  declined  at  least  3°  from  the  ecliptic  towards  the  south; 
and  in  the  month  of  Dec,  following  it  declined  29°  from  the  ecliptic  to- 
wards the  north ;  the  two  parts  of  the  orbit  in  which  the  comet  descended 
towards  the  sun,  and  ascended  again  from  the  sun,  declining  one  from  the 
other  by  an  apparent  angle  of  above  30°,  as  observed  by  Monteuari,  Thia 
comet  travelled  over  9  signs,  to  wit,  from  the  last  deg.  of  ^  to  the  b^in- 
ning  of  n,  beside  the  sign  of  ^,  through  which  it  passed  before  it  b^an 
to  be  seen ;  and  there  is  no  other  theory  by  which  a  comet  can  go  over  so 
great  a  part  of  the  heavens  with  a  regular  motion.  The  motion  of  this 
comet  was  very  unequable ;  for  about  the  20th  of  Nov.  it  described  about 
5°  a  day.  Then  its  motion  being  retarded  between  Nov.  26  and  Dec 
12,  to  wit,  in  the  space  of  15^  days,  it  described  only  40°-  But  the  mo- 
tion thereof  being  afterwards  accelerated,  it  described  near  5°  a  day,  till 
its  motion  began  to  be  again  retarded.  And  the  theory  which  justly  cor- 
responds with  a  motion  so  unequable,  and  through  so  great  a  part  of  the 
heavens,  which  observes  the  same  laws  with  the  theory  of  the  planets,  and 
which  accurately  agrees  with  accurate  astronomical  observations,  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  true. 

And,  thinking  it  would  not  be  improper,  I  have  given  a  true  representa- 
tion of  the  orbit  which  this  comet  described,  and  of  the  tail  which  it 
emitted  in  several  places,  in  the  annexed  figure ;  protracted  in  the  plane  of 
the  trajectory.  In  this  scheme  ABC  represents  the  trajectory  of  the  comet, 
D  the  i  "  '^  the  axis  of  the  trajectory,  DF  the  line  of  the  nodes,  GH 
the  11  the  sphere  of  the  orbis  magnus  With  the  plane  of  the 

fc  of  the  comet  Nov.  4,  Ann.  1680 ;  K  the  place  of  the 

^  of  the  same  Nov.  19 :  M  its  place  Dec.  12 ;  N 
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til  plaoo  Dec.  21 ;  O  its  place  Ike.  29 ;  P  its  place  Jaru  5  followini 
tin  place  Jan.  25;  R  its  place  Feb.  5;  S  its  place  Feb,  25;  T  its 
Mnrch  5 ;  and  V  its  place  March  9.  In  detennining  the  length  c 
iMi  I  made  the  following  observations. 

Niw.  4  and  6,  the  tail  did  not  appear;  Nov.  11,  the  tail  just  beg 
phpw  itnolf,  but  did  not  appear  above  |  deg.  long  through  a  10  fee< 
WMijiu;  IVtrv.  17,  the  tail  was  seen  by  Ponthceus  more  than  15°  long; 
IN,  In  NffW-England,  the  tail  appeared  30°  long,  and  directly  oppoe 
i\w  nun,  extending  itself  to  the  planet  Mars,  which  was  then  in  W,  9 
N(tv,  to,  in  Maryland,  the  tail  was  found  15°  or  20""  long;  Ote.  1 
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tiie  obBeryation  of  Mr.  Hamsted),  the  tail  passed  through  the  middle  of 
the  distance  intercepted  between  the  tail  of  the  Serpent  of  Ophiuchtis  and 
the  star  S  in  the  south  wing  of  Aqtiila,  and  did  terminate  near  the  stars 
A|  6),  b,  in  Bayer's  tables.  Therefore  the  end  of  the  tail  was  in  y?  19^^, 
with  latitude  about  34  J°  north  f  Dec.  11,  it  ascended  to  the  head  of  Sagit" 
ta  {Bayer's  a,  fi\  terminating  in  V5*  26°  43',  with  latitude  38°  34'  north; 
Dec  12,  it  passed  through  the  middle  of  Sagitta^  nor  did  it  reach  much 
fjEuiiier;  terminating  in  ^  4°,  with  latitude  42^°  north  nearly.,  But  these 
things  are  to  be  understood  of  the  length  of  the  brighter  part  of  the  tail; 
for  with  a  more  faint  light,  observed,  too,  perhaps,  in  a  serener  sky,  at 
Rome,  Dec.  12,  5^  40',  by  the  observation  of  Panthceus,  the  tail  arose  to 
10°  above  the  rump  of  the  Swan,  and  the  side  thereof  towards  the*  west 
and  towards  the  north  was  45'  distant  from  this  star.  But  about  that  time 
the  tail  was  3°  broad  towards  the  upper  end ;  and  therefore  the  middle 
thereof  was  2°  15'  distant  from  that  star  towards  the  south,  and  the  upper 
end  was  X  in  22°,  with  latitude  61°  north ;  and  thence  the  tail  was  about 
70°  long ;  Dec.  21,  it  extended  almost  to  Cassiopeia^s  chair,  equally  dis- 
tant from  P  and  from  Schedir,  so  as  its  distance  from  either  of  the  two 
was  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  one  from  the  other,  and  therefore  did  ter- 
minate in  T  24°,  with  latitude  47^° ;  Dec.  29,  it  reached  to  a  contact  with 
Scheat  on  its  left,  and  exactly  filled  up  the  space  between  the  two  stars  in 
the  northern  foot  of  Andromeda,  being  54°  in  length;  and  therefore  ter- 
minated in  ^  19°,  with  35°  of  latitude ;  Jan.  5,  it  touched  the  star  n  in 
the  breast  of  Andromeda  on  its  right  side,  and  the  star  (a  of  the  girdle  on 
its  left;  and,  according  to  our  observations,  was  40°  long;  but  it  was 
curved,  and  the  convex  side  thereof  lay  to  the  south ;  and  near  the  head  of 
the  comet  it  made  an  angle  of  4°  with  the  circle  which  passed  through  the 
sun  and  the  comet's  head ;  but  towards  the  other  end  it  was  inclined  to 
that  circle  in  an  angle  of  about  10°  or  11° ;  and  the  chord  of  the  tail  con- 
tained with  that  circle  an  angle  of  8°.  Jaju  13,  the  tail  terminated  be- 
tween Alamech  and  Algol,  with  a  light  that  was  sensible  enough ;  but 
with  a  faint  light  it  ended  over  against  the  star  k  in  Perseu^s  side.  The 
distance  of  the  end  of  the  tail  from  the  circle  passing  through  the  sun  and 
the  comet  was  3°  50' ;  and  the  inclination  of  the  chord  of  the  tail  to  that 
circle  was  8^°.  Jan,  25  and  26,  it  shone  with  a  faint  light  to  the  length 
of  6°  or  7° ;  and  for  a  night  or  two  after,  when  there  was  a  very  clear  sky, 
it  extended  to  the  length  of  12°,  or  something  more,  with  a  light  that  was 
very  faint  and  very  hardly  to  be  seen ;  but  the  axis  thereof  was  exactly  di- 
rected to  the  bright  star  in  the  eastern  shoulder  of  Auriga,  and  therefore 
deviated  from  the  opposition  of  the  sun  towards  the  north  by  an  angle  of 
10°.    Lastly,  Feb.  10,  w  I  observed  the  tail  2°  long ;  for  that  ^ 

fainter  liglit  which  I  q  ~>pear  through  the  glasses.    But 

Ponthans  writes,  that^  )  tail  12°  long.     Feb.  25,  the 

Gomet  was  without »  it  disappeared. 
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Now  if  one  reflects  upon  the  orbit  described,  and  duly  considers  tiheodKr 
appearances  of  this  comet,  he  will  be  easily  satisfied  that  the  bodies  ot 
comets  are  solid,  compact,  fixed,  and  durable,  like  the  bodies  of  thepliiMti; 
for  if  they  were  nothing  else  but  the  vapours  or  exhalations  of  the  earth,  of 
the  sun,  and  other  planets,  this  comet,  in  its  passage  by  the  neighboniliiKd 
of  the  sun,  would  have  been  immediately  dissipated ',  for  the  heat  of  tk 
sun  is  as  the  density  of  its  rays,  that  is,  reciprocally  as  the  square  of  Hk 
distance  of  the  places  from  the  sun.  Therefore,  since  on  Dec.  8,  when  fte 
comet  was  in  its  perihelion,  the  distance  thereof  from  the  centre  of  the  sn 
was  to  the  distance  of  the  eartli  from  the  same  as  about  6  to  lOUO^  the 
sun's  heai  on  the  comet  was  at  that  time  to  the  heat  of  the  snmma^«n 
with  us  as  1000000  to  36,  or  as  28000  to  1.  But  the  heat  of  boiling 
water  is  about  3  times  greater  than  the  heat  which  dry  earth  acquires  frw 
the  summer-sun,  as  I  have  tried ;  and  the  heat  of  red-hot  iron  (if  my  con- 
jectnre  is  right)  is  about  three  or  four  times  greater  than  the  heat  of  bcsl- 
ing  water.  And  therefore  the  heat  which  dry  earth  on  the  comet,  while  u 
its  perihelion,  might  have  conceived  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  was  about 
2000  times  greater  than  the  heat  of  red-hot  iron.  But  by  so  fierce  a  heat, 
vapours  and  exhalations,  and  every  volatile  matter,  must  have  been  i]nm^ 
diately  consumed  and  dissipated. 

This  comet,  therefore,  must  have  conceived  an  immense  heat  from  the 
snn,  and  retained  that  heat  for  an  exceeding  long  time;  for  a  globe  of  iron 
^f  an  inch  in  diameter,  exposed  red-hot  to  the  open  air,  will  scarcely  lose 
all  its  heat  in  an  hour's  time ;  but  a  greater  globe  would  retain  its  heat 
longer  in  the  proportion  of  its  diameter,  because  the  surface  (in  proportion 
to  which  it  is  cooled  by  the  contact  of  the  ambient  air)  is  in  that  proportion 
less  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  the  included  hot  matter ;  and  therefore  a 
globe  of  red  hot  iron  equal  to  our  earth,  that  is,  about  40000000  feet  in 
diameter,  would  scarcely  cool  in  an  equal  number  of  days,  or  in  above 
60000  years.  But  I  suspect  that  the  duration  of  heat  may,  on  account  of 
some  latent  causes,  increase  in  a  yet  less  proportion  than  that  of  the 
diameter ;  and  I  should  be  glad  that  the  true  proportion  was  investigated 
by  experiments. 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  the  comet  in  the  month  of  December. 
just  after  it  had  been  heated  by  the  sun,  did  emit  a  much  longer  tail,  and 
much  more  splendid,  than  in  the  month  of  November  before,  when  it  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  its  perihelion ;  and,  universally,  the  greatest  and  most 
fulgent  tails  always  arise  from  comets  immediately  after  their  passing  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun.  Therefore  the  heat  received  by  the  conaet 
conduces  to  the  greatness  of  the  tail:  from  whence,  I  think.  I  may  infer, 
that  the  tail  is  nothing  else  but  a  very  fine  vapour,  which  the  head  or 
nucleus  of  the  comet  emits  by  its  heat. 

But  we  have  had  three  several  opinions  about  the  tails  of  comets ;  for 
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aome  will  have  it  that  they  are  nothing  else  but  the  beams  of  the  sun's 
light  transmitted  through  the  comets'  heads,  which  they  suppose  to  be 
Inmsparent ;  others,  that  they  proceed  from  the  refraction  which  light  suf- 
Xbts  in  passing  from  the  comet's  head  to  the  earth ;  and,  lastly,  others,  that 
they  are  a  sort  of  clouds  or  vapour  constantly  rising  from  the  comets'  heads, 
and  tending  towards  the  parts  opposite  to  the  sun.  The  first  is  the  opin- 
ion of  such  as  are  yet  unacquainted  with  optics;  for  the  beams  of  the  sun 
are  seen  in  a  darkened  room  only  in  consequence  of  the  light  that  is  re- 
flected from  them  by  the  little  particles  of  dust  and  smoke  which  are 
always  flying  about  in  the  air ;  and,  for  that  reason,  in  air  impregnated 
with  thick  smoke,  those  beams  appear  with  great  brightness,  and  move  the 
aense  vigorously ;  in  a  yet  finer  air  they  appear  more  faint,  and  are  less 
easily  discerned  ;  but  in  the  heavens,  where  there  is  no  matter  to  reflect 
the  light,  they  can  never  be  seen  at  all.  Light  is  not  seen  as  it  is  in  the 
beam,  but  as  it  is  thence  reflected  to  our  eyes ;  for  vision  can  be  no  other- 
wise produced  than  by  rays  falling  upon  the  eyes ;  and,  therefore,  there 
must  be  some  reflecting  matter  in  those  parts  where  the  tails  of  the  comets 
are  seen  :  for  otherwise,  since  all  the  celestial  spaces  are  equally  illumin- 
ated by  the  sun's  light,  no  part  of  the  heavens  could  appear  with  more 
splendor  than  another.  The  second  opinion  is  liable  to  many  difficulties. 
The  tails  of  comets  are  never  seen  variegated  with  those  colours  which 
commonly  are  inseparable  from  refraction  ;  and  the  distinct  transmission 
of  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars  and  planets  to  us  is  a  demonstration  that 
the  aether  or  celestial  medium  is  not  endowed  with  any  refractive  power : 
for  as  to  what  is  allied,  that  the  fixed  stars  have  been  sometimes  seen  by 
the  Egyptians  environed  with  a  Coma  or  CapitHtmn^  because  that  has 
but  rarely  happened,  it  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  a  casual  refraction  of 
clouds ;  and  so  the  radiation  and  scintillation  of  the  fixed  stars  to  the 
refractions  both  of  the  eyes  and  air ;  for  upon  laying  a  telescope  to  the 
eye,  those  radiations  and  scintillations  immediately  disappear.  By  the  trem- 
nlous  agitation  of  the  air  and  ascending  vapours,  it  liappens  that  the  rays  of 
light  are  alternately  turned  aside  from  the  narrow  space  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eye ;  but  no  such  thing  can  have  place  in  the  much  wider  aperture  of  the  ob- 
ject-glass of  a  telescope ;  and  hence  it  is  that  a  scintillation  is  occasioned  in 
the  former  case,  which  ceases  in  the  latter ;  and  this  cessation  in  the  latter 
case  is  a  demonstration  of  the  regular  transmission  of  light  through  the 
heavens,  without  any  sensible  refraction.  But,  to  obviate  an  objection 
that  may  be  made  from  the  appearing  of  no  tail  in  such  comets  as  shine 
but  with  a  faint  light,  as  if  the  secondary  rays  were  then  too  weak  to  af* 
feet  the  eyes,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  that  the  tails  of  the  fixed  stars  do 
not  appear,  we  are  to  consider,  thut  by  the  means  of  telescopes  the  light  of 
the  fixed  stars  may  be  augmented  above  an  hundred  fold,  and  yet  no  tub 
are  seen ;  that  the  light  of  the  planets  is  yet  more  coi>ioii2  withoaiiaBX' 
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tail ;  but  that  comets  are  seen  sometimes  with  huge  taib,  when  thelig^ 
of  their  heads  is  but  faint  and  dull.  For  so  it  happened  in  the  comet  of 
the  year  1680,  when  in  the  month  of  December  it  was  scarcely  equal  a 
light  to  the  stars  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  yet  emitted  a  notaUe  td, 
extending  to  the  length  of  40°,  50°,  60°,  or  70°,  and  upwards;  andafte^ 
wards,  on  the  27th  and  28(h  of  January^  when  the  head  appeared  but  as 
a  star  of  the  7th  magnitude,  yet  the  tail  (as  we  said  above),  with  a  light 
•  that  was  sensible  enough,  though  faint,  was  stretched  out  to  6  or  7  degno 
in  length,  and  with  a  languishing  light  that  was  more  difficultly  seen,  e?ai 
to  12°,  and  upwards.  But  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  Fkbruary^  whoi  to  tbe 
naked  eye  the  head  appeared  no  more,  through  a  telescope  I  viewed  tlie 
tail  of  2°  in  length.  But  farther ;  if  the  tail  was  owing  to  the  rd&M- 
tion  of  the  celestial  matter,  and  did  deviate  from  the  opposition  of  the 
sun,  according  to  the  figure  of  the  heavens,  that  deviation  in  the  suae 
places  of  the  heavens  should  be  always  directed  towards  the  same  parts. 
Bu:  tie  comet  of  the  year  1680,  December  28^.  8i^  P.  M.  at  Ldmdonj  was 
seen  in  X  8°  41',  with  latitude  north  28°  6' ;  while  the  sun  was  in  V5'  18" 
2(o'.  And  the  comet  of  the  year  1577,  December  29^.  was  in  X  8°  41', 
with  latitude  north  28'  40',  and  the  sun,  as  before,  in  about  V^^  18°  26'. 
In  both  cases  the  situation  of  the  earth  was  the  same,  and  the  comet  ap- 
peared in  the  same  place  of  the  heavens ;  yet  in  the  former  case  the  tail 
of  the  comet  (as  well  by  my  observations  as  by  the  observations  of  others) 
deviated  from  the  opposition  of  the  sun  towards  the  north  by  an  angle  of 
4i  degrees ;  whereas  in  the  latter  there  was  (according  to  the  observations 
of  Tyclto)  a  deviation  of  21  degrees  towards  the  soutL  The  refraction, 
therefore,  of  the  heavens  being  thus  disproved,  it  remains  that  thej3^ 
iwmena  of  the  tails  of  comets  must  be  derived  from  some  reflecting  matter. 
And  that  the  tails  of  comets  do  arise  from  their  heads,  and  tend  towards 
the  parts  opposite  to  the  sun,  is  farther  confirmed  from  the  laws  which 
the  tails  observe.  As  that,  lying  in  the  planes  of  the  comets'  orbits 
which  pass  through  the  sun,  they  constantly  deviate  from  the  opposition 
of  the  sun  towards  the  parts  which  the  comets'  heads  in  their  progress 
along  these  orbits  have  left.  That  to  a  spectator,  placed  in  those  planes, 
they  appear  in  the  parts  directly  opposite  to  the  sun ;  but,  as  the  spectator 
recedes  from  those  planes,  their  deviation  begins  to  appear,  and  daily  be- 
comes greater.  That  the  deviation,  ccBteris  paribus,  appears  less  when 
the  tail  is  more  oblique  to  the  orbit  of  the  comet,  as  well  as  when  the 
head  of  the  comet  approaches  nearer  to  the  sun,  especially  if  the  angle  of 
deviation  is  estimated  near  the  head  of  the  comet.  That  the  tails  which 
have  no  deviation  appear  straight,  but  the  tails  which  deviate  are  like- 
wise bended  into  a  certain  curvature.  ^Fliat  this  curvature  is  greater  when 
the  deviation  is  greater ;  and  is  more  sensible  when  the  tail,  cceteris  pari- 
buSj  is  lonircT  ;  for  in  the  shorter  tails  the  curvature  is  hardly  to  be  per- 
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oeiyed.  That  the  angle  of  deyiation  is  less  near  the  comet's  head,  but 
greater  towards  the  other  end  of  the  tail ;  and  that  because  the  convex 
side  of  the  tail  regards  the  parts  from  which  the  deviation  is  made,  and 
which  lie  in  a  right  line  drawn  out  infinitely  from  the  sun  through  the 
comet's  head.  And  that  the  tails  that  are  long  and  broad,  and  shine  with 
a  stronger  light,  appear  more  resplendent  and  more  exactly  defined  on  the 
convex  than  on  the  concave  side.  Upon  which  accounts  it  is  plain  that 
ihe  pfuenomena  of  the  tails  of  comets  depend  upon  the  motions  of  their 
heads,  and  by  no  means  upon  the  places  of  the  heavens  in  which  their 
heads  are  seen  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  tails  of  comets  do  not  proceed  from 
the  refraction  of  the  heavens,  but  from  their  own  heads,  which  furnish  the 
matter  that  forms  the  tail.  For,  ns  in  our  air,  the  smoke  of  a  heated  body 
ascends  either  perpendicularly  if  the  body  is  at  rest,  or  obliquely  if  the 
hody  is  moved  obliquely,  so  in  the  heavens,  where  all  bodies  gravitate  to- 
wards the  sun,  smoke  and  vapour  must  (as  we  have  already  said)  ascend 
from  the  sun,  and  either  rise  perpendicularly  if  the  smoking  body  is  at 
rest,  or  obliquely  if  the  body,  in  all  the  progress  of  its  motion,  is  always 
leaving  those  places  from  which  the  upper  or  higher  parts  of  the  vapour 
had  risen  before ;  and  that  obliquity  will  be  least  where  the  vapour  ascends 
with  most  velocity,  to  wit,  near  the  smoking  body,  when  that  is  near  the 
sun.  But,  because  the  obliquity  varies,  the  column  of  vapour  will  be  in- 
curvated ;  and  because  the  vapour  in  the  preceding  sides  is  something  more 
recent,  that  is,  has  ascended  something  more  late  from  the  body,  it  will 
therefore  be  something  more  dense  on  that  side,  and  must  on  that  account 
reflect  more  light,  as  well  as  be  better  defined,  I  add  nothing  concerning 
the  sudden  uncertain  agitation  of  the  tails  of  comets,  and  their  irregular 
figures,  which  authors  sometimes  describe,  because  they  may  arise  from  the 
mutations  of  our  air,  and  the  motions  of  our  clouds,  in  part  obscuring 
those  tails ;  or,  perhaps,  from  parts  of  the  Via  Lactea,  which  miglit  have 
been  confounded  with  and  mistaken  for  parts  of  the  tails  of  the  comets  as 
they  passed  by. 

But  that  the  atmospheres  of  comets  may  furnish  a  supply  of  vapour 
great  enough  to  fill  so  immense  spaces,  we  may  easily  understand  from  the 
rarity  of  our  own  air;  for  the  air  near  the  surface  of  our  earth  possesses 
a  space  850  times  greater  than  water  of  the  same  weight ;  and  therefore 
a  cylinder  of  air  850  feet  high  is  of  equal  weight  with  a  cylinder  of  water 
of  the  same  breadth,  and  but  one  foot  high.  But  a  cylinder  of  air  reach- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere  is  of  equal  weight  with  a  cylinder  of 
water  about  33  feet  high :  and,  therefore,  if  from  the  whole  cylinder  of 
air  the  lower  part  of  850  feet  high  is  taken  away,  the  remaining  upper 
part  will  be  of  equal  weight  with  a  cylinder  of  water  32  feet  high :  and 
from  thence  (and  by  the  hypothesis,  confirmed  by  many  experiments,  that 
the  compression  of  air  is  as  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere,  and 
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that  the  force  of  gravity  is  reciprocally  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth)  raising  a  calculus,  hy  Cor.  Prop.  XX,!!,  Book  H 
I  found,  that,  at  the  height  of  one  semi-diameter  of  the  earth,  reckoned 
from  the  earth's  surface,  the  air  is  more  rare  than  with  us  in  a  far  groto 
proportion  than  of  the  whole  space  within  the  orb  of  Saturn  to  a  sphericd 
space  of  one  inch  in  diameter ;  and  therefore  if  a  sphere  of  our  air  of  bat 
one  inch  in  thickness  was  equally  rarefied  with  the  air  at  the  height  of 
one  semi-diameter  of  the  earth  from  the  earth's  surface,  it  would  fill  aD 
the  regions  of  the  planets  to  the  orb  of  Saturn,  and  far  beyond  it.  W^€^^ 
fore  since  the  air  at  greater  distances  is  immensely  rarefied,  and  the  coma 
or  atmosphere  of  comets  is  ordinarily  about  ten  times  higher,  reckoning 
from  their  centres,  than  the  surfjvce  of  the  nucleus,  and  the  tails  rise  yet 
higher,  they  must  therefore  be  exceedingly  rare ;  and  though,  on  acoonnt 
of  the  much  thicker  atmospheres  of  comets,  and  the  great  grayitation  of 
their  bodies  towards  the  sun,  as  well  as  of  the  particles  of  their  air  tnd 
vapours  mutually  one  towards  another,  it  may  happen  that  the  air  in  the 
celestial  spaces  and  in  the  tails  of  comets  is  not  so  vastly  rarefied,  yet 
from  this  computation  it  is  plain  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  air  and 
vapour  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  produce  all  the  appearances  of  the  tails 
of  comets ;  for  that  they  are,  indeed,  of  a  very  notable  rarity  appears  from 
the  shining  of  the  stars  through  them.  The  atmosphere  of  the  earth, 
illuminated  by  the  sun's  light,  though  but  of  a  few  miles  in  thickncsB, 
quite  obscures  and  extinguishes  the  light  not  only  of  all  the  stars,  bat 
even  of  the  moon  itself;  whereas  the  smallest  stars  are  seen  to  shine 
through  the  immense  thickness  of  the  tails  of  comets,  likewise  illuminated 
by  the  sun,  without  the  least  diminution  of  their  splendor.  Nor  is  the 
brightness  of  the  tails  of  most  comets  ordinarily  greater  than  that  of  oar 
air,  an  inch  or  two  in  tliickness,  reflecting  in  a  darkened  room  the  light  of 
the  sun-beams  let  in  by  a  hole  of  the  window-shutter. 

And  we  may  pretty  nearly  determine  the  time  spent  during  the  ascent 
of  the  vapour  from  the  comet's  head  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  by  draw- 
ing a  right  Hue  from  the  extremity  of  the  tail  to  the  sun,  and  marking 
the  place  where  that  right  line  intersects  the  comet's  orbit ;  for  the  vapour 
that  is  now  in  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  if  it  has  ascended  in  a  right  line 
from  the  sun,  must  have  begun  to  rise  from  the  head  at  the  time  when  the 
head  was  in  the  point  of  intersection.  It  is  true,  the  vapour  does  not  rise 
in  a  right  line  from  the  sun,  but,  retaining  the  motion  which  it  had  from 
the  comet  before  its  ascent,  and  compounding  that  motion  with  its  motion 
of  ascent,  arises  obliquely  ;  and,  therefore,  the  solution  of  the  Problem  will 
be  more  exact,  if  we  draw  the  line  which  intersects  the  orbit  parallel  to 
the  length  of  the  tail ;  or  rather  (because  of  the  curvilinear  motion  of  the 
comet)  diverging  a  little  from  the  line  or  length  of  the  tail.  And  by 
means  of  this  principle  I  found  that  the  vapour  which,  January  25,  was 
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in  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  had  b^un  to  rise  from  the  head  before  De- 
cember II,  and  therefore  had  spent  in  its  whole  ascent  45  days ;  but  that 
the  whole  tail  which  appeared  on  December  10  had  finished  its  ascent  in 
the  space  of  the  two  days  then  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  comet's  being 
in  its  perihelion.  The  vapour,  therefore,  about  the  beginning  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sun  rose  with  the  greatest  Telocity,  and  afterwards 
continued  to  ascend  with  a  motion  constantly  retarded  by  its  own  gravity ; 
and  the  higher  it  ascended,  the  more  it  added  to  the  length  of  the  tail ; 
and  while  the  tail  continued  to  be  seen,  it  was  made  up  of  almost  all  that 
Tapour  which  had  risen  since  the  time  of  the  comet's  being  in  its  perihe- 
lion ;  nor  did  that  part  of  the  vapour  which  had  risen  first,  and  which 
formed  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  cease  to  appear,  till  its  too  great  dis- 
tance, as  well  from  the  sun,  from  which  it  received  its  light,  as  from  our 
eyes,  rendered  it  invisible.  Whence  also  it  is  that  the  tails  of  other  comets 
which  are  short  do  not  rise  from  their  heads  with  a  swift  and  continued 
motion,  and  soon  after  disappear,  but  are  permanent  and  lasting  columns 
of  v^ours  and  exhalations,  which,  ascending  from  the  heads  with  a  slow 
motion  of  many  days,  and  partaking  of  the  motion  of  the  heads  which 
they  had  from  the  beginning,  continue  to  go  along  together  with  them 
through  the  heavens.  Prom  whence  again  we  have  another  argument 
proving  the  celestial  spaces  to  be  free,  and  without  resistance,  since  in 
them  not  only  the  solid  bodies  of  the  planets  and  comets,  but  also  the  ex- 
tremely rare  vapours  of  comets'  tails,  maintain  their  rapid  motions  with 
great  freedom,  and  for  an  exceeding  long  time. 

Kepler  ascribes  the  ascent  of  the  tails  of  the  comets  to  the  atmospheres 
of  their  heads ;  and  their  direction  towards  the  parts  opposite  to  the  sun  to 
the  action  of  the  rays  of  light  carrying  along  with  them  the  matter  of  the 
comets'  tails ;  and  without  any  great  incongruity  we  may  suppose,  that,  in 
80  free  spaces,  so  fine  a  matter  as  that  of  the  scther  may  yield  to  the  action 
of  the  rays  of  the  sun's  light,  though  those  rays  are  not  able  sensibly  to 
move  the  gross  substances  in  our  parts,  which  are  clogged  with  so  palpable 
a  resistance.  Another  author  thinks  that  there  may  be  a  sort  of  particles 
of  matter  endowed  with  a  principle  of  levity,  as  well  as  others  are  with  a 
power  of  gravity ;  that  the  matter  of  the  tails  of  comets  may  be  of  the 
former  sort,  and  that  its  ascent  from  the  sun  may  be  owing  to  its  levity ; 
but,  considering  that  the  gravity  of  terrestrial  bodies  is  as  the  matter  of 
the  bodies,  and  therefore  can  be  neither  more  nor  less  in  the  same  quantity 
of  matter,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  ascent  may  rather  proceed  from 
the  rarefaction  of  the  matter  of  the  comets'  tails.  The  ascent  of  smoke  in 
a  chimney  is  owing  to  the  impulse  of  the  air  with  which  it  is  entangled. 
The  air  rarefied  by  heat  ascends,  because  its  specific  gravity  is  diminished, 
and  in  its  ascent  carries  along  with  it  the  smoke  with  which  it  is  engaged ; 
and  why  may  not  the  tail  of  a  comet  rise  from  the  sun  after  the  same  man- 
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ner  ?  For  the  sun's  rays  do  not  act  upon  the  mediums  which  they  p«r- 
.  Tade  otherwise  than  by  reflection  and  refraction  ;  and  those  reflecting  par- 
ticles heated  hy  this  actioiij  heat  the  matter  of  the  sether  which  i^  involved 
with  them.  That  matter  is  rarefied  by  the  heat  which  it  accjuir^Sj  and  be- 
causcj  by  this  rarefaction,  the  specific  gravity  with  which  it  tended  towards 
the  sun  before  is  diminished,  it  will  ascend  therefrom,  and  carry  along  with 
it  the  reflecting  particles  of  which  the  tail  of  the  comet  is  composed*  Birt 
the  ascent  of  the  vapours  is  further  promoted  by  their  circumgyration 
about  the  sun,  in  consequence  whereof  they  endeavour  to  rec^e  from  the 
saUj  while  the  sun*3  atmosphere  and  the  other  matter  of  the  heavens  are 
either  altogether  qnicacentj  or  are  only  moved  with  a  slower  circumgyra- 
tion derived  from  the  rotation  of  the  sun.  And  these  are  the  causes  of  the 
ascent  of  the  tails  of  the  comets  in  the  neighbourhuud  of  the  sim,  whefC 
their  orbits  are  bent  into  a  greater  curvature,  and  the  comets  tbemsclveg 
are  plunged  ipto  the  denser  and  therefore  heavier  parts  of  the  sun's  atmos- 
phere: upon  which  account  they  do  then  emit  tails  of  an  huge  length;  Uf 
the  tails  which  tlien  arise,  retaining  their  own  proper  motion,  and  in  th« 
mean  time  gravitating  towards  the  sun,  must  be  revolved  in  ellipses  about 
the  sun  in  like  manner  as  the  heads  are,  and  by  that  motion  must  alwaya 
accompany  the  headsj  and  freely  adhere  to  them*  For  the  gravitation  of 
the  vapours  towards  the  sun  can  no  more  force  the  tails  to  abandon  the 
heads,  and  descend  to  the  sun,  than  the  gravitation  of  the  heads  can  oblige 
them  to  fall  from  the  tails.  They  must  by  their  common  gravity  either 
fall  together  towards  the  sun,  or  be  retarded  together  in  their  common  ac- 
cent therefrom  :  and^  therefore  (whether  from  the  causes  already  dtsscribcd, 
or  from  any  others),  the  tails  and  heads  of  comets  may  easily  acquire  and 
freely  retain  any  position  one  to  the  other,  without  disturbance  or  impedi- 
ment from  that  common  gravitation. 

The  tails,  therefore,  that  rise  in  the  perihelion  positions  of  the  comets 
will  go  along  with  their  heads  into  far  remote  parts,  and  together  witli 
the  heads  will  either  return  again  from  thence  to  us,  after  a  long  course  of 
years,  or  rather  will  lie  there  rarefied,  and  by  degrees  quite  vanij^h  awaj; 
for  afterwards,  in  the  descent  of  the  heads  towards  the  sun,  new  short  tails 
will  be  emitted  from  the  heads  with  a  slow  motion  ;  and  those  tails  by  de- 
grees will  be  augmented  immensely,  especially  in  such  comets  as  in  their 
perihelion  distances  descend  as  low  as  the  sun's  atmosphere;  for  all  vjipour 
in  those  free  spaces  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  rarefaction  and  dilatation; 
and  from  hence  it  is  that  the  tails  of  all  comets  are  broader  at  their  upper 
extremity  than  near  their  heads*  And  it  is  not  unlikely  but  that  the  vv 
pour,  thus  perpetually  rarefied  and  dilated,  may  be  at  last  dissipated  and 
scattered  through  the  whole  heavens,  and  by  little  and  little  be  attracted 
towards  the  phinets  by  its  gravity,  and  mixed  with  their  atmosphere;  for 
as  the  seas  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  our  earth,  that 
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from  them,  the  sun,  by  its  heat,  may  exhale  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vapours, 
which,  being  gathered  together  into  clouds,  may  drop  down  in  rain,  for 
watering  of  the  earth,  and  for  the  production  and  nourishment  of  vegeta- 
bles ;  or,  being  condensed  with  cold  on  the  tops  of  mountains  (as  some  phi- 
losophers with  reason  judge),  may  run  down  in  springs  and  rivers ;  so  for 
the  conservation  of  the  seas,  and  fluids  of  the  planets,  comets  seem  to  be 
required,  that,  from  their  exhalations  and  vapours  condensed,  the  wastes  of 
the  planetary  fluids  spent  upon  vegetation  and  putrefaction,  and  converted 
into  dry  earth,  may  be  continually  supplied  and  made  up ;  for  all  vegeta- 
bles entirely  derive  their  growths  from  fluids,  and  afterwards,  in  great 
measure,  are  turned  into  dry  earth  by  putrefaction ;  and  a  sort  of  slime  is 
always  found  to  settle  at  the  bottom  of  putrefied  fluids;  and  hence  it  is 
that  the  bulk  of  the  soljd  earth  is  continually  increased ;  and  the  fluids,  if 
they  are  not  supplied  from  without,  must  be  in  a  continual  decrease, 
and  quite  fail  at  last.  I  suspect,  moreover,  that  it  is  chiefly  from  the 
comets  that  spirit  comes,  which  is  indeed  the  smallest  but  the  most  subtle 
and  useful  part  of  our  air,  and  so  much  required  to  sustain  the  life  of  all 
things  with  us. 

The  atmospheres  of  comets,  in  their  descent  towards  the  sun,  by  running 
out  into  the  tails,  are  spent  and  diminished,  and  become  narrower,  at  least 
on  that  side  which  regards  the  sun ;  and  in  receding  from  the  sun,  when 
they  less  run  out  into  the  tails,  they  are  again  enlarged,  if  Ilevelius  has 
justly  marked  their  appearances.  But  they  are  seen  least  of  all  just  after 
they  have  been  most  heated  by  the  sun,  and  on  that  account  then  emit  the 
longest  and  most  resplendent  tails ;  and,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  the 
nuclei  are  environed  with  a  denser  and  blacker  smoke  in  the  lowermost 
parts  of  their  atmosphere ;  for  smoke  that  is  raised  by  a  great  and  intense 
heat  is  commonly  the  denser  and  blacker.  Thus  the  head  of  that  comet 
which  we  have  been  describing,  at  equal  distances  both  from  the  sun  and 
from  the  earth,  appeared  darker  after  it  had  passed  by  its  perihelion  than 
it  did  before ;  for  in  the  month  of  December  it  was  commonly  compared 
with  the  stars  of  the  third  magnitude,  but  in  November'  with  those  of  the 
first  or  second ;  and  such  as  saw  both  appearances  have  described  the  first 
as  of  another  and  greater  comet  than  the  second.  For,  November  19,  this 
comet  appeared  to  a  young  man  at  Cambridge,  though  with  a  pale  and 
dull  light,  yet  equal  to  Spica  Virginis ;  and  at  that  time  it  shone  with 
greater  brightness  than  it  did  afterwards.  And  Montenarij  November  20, 
St.  vet  observed  it  larger  than  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  its  tail 
being  then  2  degrees  long.  And  Mr.  Storer  (by  letters  which  have  come 
into  my  hands)  writes,  that  in  the  month  of  December,  when  the  tail  ap- 
peared of  the  greatest  bulk  and  splendor,  the  head  was  but  small,  and  far 
less  than  that  which  was  seen  in  the  month  of  November  before  sun-rising; 

^  conjecturing  at  the  cause  of  the  appearance,  he  judged  it  to  proceed 
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from  there  being  a  greater  quantity  of  matter  in  the  head  at  first,  lAoA 
was  afterwards  gradually  spent. 

And,  which  farther  makes  for  the  same  purpose,  I  find,  that  the  heads  of 
other  comets,  which  did  put  forth  tails  of  the  greatest  bulk  and  spleDdor, 
have  appeared  but  obscure  and  smalL  For  in  Brazil^  March  5, 1666,7*. 
P.  M.,  *SV.  A:  P.  Yalentimis  Estancius  saw  a  comet  near  the  horizon,  aad 
towards  the  south*  west,  with  a  head  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  discerned, 
but  with  a  tail  above  measure  splendid,  so  that  the  reflection  thereof  from 
the  sea  was  easily  seen  by  those  who  stood  upon  the  shore ;  and  it  looked 
like  a  fiery  beam  extended  23^  in  length  from  the  west  to  south,  almost 
parallel  to  the  horizon.  But  this  excessive  splendor  continued  only  three 
d<ays,  decreasing  apace  afterwards ;  and  while  the  splendor  was  decreasing; 
the  bulk  of  the  tail  increased :  whence  in  Portugal  it  is  said  to  have  taken 
up  one  quarter  of  the  heavens,  that  is,  45  degrees,  extending  from  west  to 
east  with  a  very  notable  splendor,  though  the  whole  tail  was  not  seen  in 
those  parts,  because  the  head  was  always  hid  under  the  horizon :  and  from 
the  increase  of  the  bulk  and  decrease  of  the  splendor  of  the  tail,  it  appean 
that  the  head  Wits  then  in  its  recess  from  the  sun,  and  had  been  very  nev 
to  it  in  its  perihelion,  as  the  comet  of  1680  was.  And  we  read,  in  tlie 
Saxnu  Chronicle,  of  a  like  comet  appearing  in  the  year  1106, /Ae^tor 
wlwreofwas  small  and  obscure  (as  that  of  1680),  but  the  splendour  of  iti 
tail  was  very  bright^  and  like  a  huge  fiery  beam  stretched  out  in  a  dine- 
tion  between  the  east  and  norths  as  Hevelius  has  it  also  from  Simeon,  the 
monk  uf  Durham.  This  comet  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  Febniary^ 
alxjut  the  evening,  and  towards  the  south  west  part  of  heaven;  from 
whence,  and  from  the  position  of  the  tail,  we  infer  that  the  head  was  near 
the  sun.  MatthexD  Paris  says.  It  itas  distant  from  the  sun  by  about  a 
cubit,  from  three  of  the  clock  (rather  six)  till  nine,  putting  forth  a  lon^ 
tail.  Swell  also  was  that  most  resplendent  comet  described  by  Aristotle, 
lib.  1,  Mrtvnr,  6.  The  head  whereof  could  iwt  be  seen,  because  it  had  set 
bvforr  thv  sun,  or  at  least  was  hid  utuler  the  sun^s  rays  ;  but  nest  day 
if  was  srvn  as  well  as  might  be  ;  for,  having  left  the  sun  but  a  very  lit- 
tlv  way,  it  set  imnwdiately  after  it.  And  the  scattered  lig/it  of  the  head, 
obscured  by  the  too  great  splendour  (of  the  tail)  did  not  yet  appear.  Bvt 
afterwards  (as  Aristotle  says)  when  the  splendour  (of  the  tail)  was  tiow 
diminished  (tlio  liead  of),  the  comet  recovered  its  native  brightness;  and 
the  splendour  (of  its  tail)  reached  now  to  a  third  part  of  the  heavens  (that 
is,  to  i)ir).  This  appearance  was  in  the  winter  season  (an.  4,  Olymp. 
101),  and,  rvii/ffr  to  Orion's  girdle,  it  there  vanished  away.  It  is  true 
that  the  comet  of  Hi  IS,  which  came  out  directly  from  under  the  sun's  rays 
with  a  very  larf^e  tail,  seemed  to  ecjual,  if  not  to  exceed,  the  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude;  ]>ut,  then,  abundance  of  other  comets  have  appeared  yet 
greater  than  this,  that  ]>ut  forth  shorter  tails;  some  of  which  are  said 
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to  haye  appeared  as  big  as  Jupiter^  others  as  big  as  Yenns,  or  even  as 
the  moon. 

We  have  said,  that  comets  are  a  sort  of  planets  revolved  in  very  eccen- 
tric orbits  about  the  sun ;  and  as,  in  the  planets  which  are  without  tails, 
those  are  commonly  less  which  are  revolved  in  lesser  orbits,  and  nearer  to 
the  sun,  so  in  comets  it  is  probable  that  those  which  in  their  perihelion  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  sun  are  generally  of  less  magnitude,  that  they  may 
not  agitate  the  sun  too  much  by  their  attractions.  But  as  to  the  trans- 
Terse  diameters  of  their  orbits,  and  the  periodic  times  of  their  revolutions, 
I  leave  them  to  be  determined  by  comparing  comets  together  which  after 
long  intervals  of  time  return  again  in  the  same  orbit.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  following  Proposition  may  give  some  light  in  that  inquiry. 

PROPOSITION  XLa    PROBLEM  XXU. 
To  correct  a  conieVs  trajectory  found  as  above. 

Opebation  1.  Assume  that  position  of  the  plane  of  the  trajectory  which 
was  determined  according  to  the  preceding  proposition ;  and  select  three 
places  of  the  comet,  deduced  from  very  accurate  observations,  and  at  great 
distances  one  from  the  other.  Then  suppose  A  to  represent  the  time  be- 
tween the  first  observation  and  the  second,  and  B  the  time  between  the 
second  and  the  third ;  but  it  will  be  convenient  that  in  one  of  those  times 
the  comet  be  in  its  perigeon,  or  at  least  not  far  from  it.  From  those  ap- 
parent places  find,  by  trigonometric  operations,  the  three  true  places  of  the 
comet  in  that  assumed  plane  of  the  trajectory ;  then  through  the  places 
found,  and  about  the  centre  of  the  sun  as  the  focus,  describe  a  conic  section 
by  arithmetical  operations,  according  to  Prop.  XXL,  Book  1.  Let  the 
areas  of  this  figure  which  are  terminated  by  radii  drawn  from  the  sun  to 
the  places  found  be  D  and  E ;  to  wit,  D  the  area  between  the  first  observa- 
tion and  the  second,  and  E  the  area  between  the  second  and  third ;  and  let 
T  represent  the  whole  time  in  which  the  whole  area  D  +  E  should  be  de- 
scribed with  the  velocity  of  the  comet  found  by  Prop.  XVI.,  Book  1. 

Opeb.  2.  Retaining  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  trajectory  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  let  the  longitude  of  the  nodes  of  the  plane  of  the  tra- 
jectory be  increased  by  the  addition  of  20  or  30  minutes,  which  call  P. 
Then  from  the  aforesaid  three  observed  places  of  the  comet  let  the  three 
true  places  be  found  (as  before)  in  this  new  plane ;  as  also  the  orbit  passing  • 
through  those  places,  and  the  two  areas  of  the  same  described  between  the 
two  observations,  which  call  d  and  e  ;  and  let  t  be  the  whole  time  in  which 
the  whole  area  d  +  e  should  be  described. 

Oper.  3.  Retaining  the  longitude  of  the  nodes  in  the  first  operation,  let 
the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  trajectory  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  be 
increased  by  adding  thereto  20'  or  30',  which  call  Q.    Then  from  the 
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aforesaid  tliiee  observed  apparent  places  of  the  comet  let  the  three  true 
places  be  found  id  this  new  plane,  aa  well  as  the  orbit  passing  tbrofl 
them,  and  the  two  areas  of  the  same  described  between  the  obscrvutij 
ivhich  call  S  and  e ;  and  let  r  be  the  whole  time  in  which  the  whole  area 
J  H-  e  should  be  described. 

Then  taking  C  to  1  as  A  to  B  ;  and  G  to  1  as  D  to  E ;  and  ^  to  1  ii 
d  t/d  e;  and  y  to  1  as  d  to  c;  let  S  be  the  true  time  between  the  first  ob- 
servation and  the  third  ;  and^  observing  well  the  signs  4-  and  — ,  let  soch 
numbers  m  and  n  l>e  found  out  as  will  make  2G  —  2C,  =  mG  —  mg 
+  nG  —  ny  \  and  2T  —  2S  =  mT  —  m/  +  nT  —  nr.  And  if;  in 
the  first  operation,  I  represents  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  trajec- 
tory to  tbc  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  K  the  longitude  of  either  node,  then 
I  +  nO,  will  be  the  true  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  trajectory  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  K  +  ni¥  the  true  longitude  of  the  node  Ai^h 
lastly,  if  III  the  first,  second,  and  third  operations,  the  quantities  R,  r,  a^H 

p,  represent  the  parameters  of  the  trajectory,  and  the  qimntitieB  T'fT'Tt 

La    I    A 

the  transverse  diameters  of  the  same,  then  R  +  mr  —  twR  +  np  —  nR 

1 

will  be  the  true  parameter,  and  :s — ; — —. ,        — l =-  will  be  the 

^  L  +  ml  —  mL  +  nX  —  wL 

true  transverse  diameter  of  the  trajectory  which  the  comet  describes ;  and 
from  the  transverse  diameter  given  the  periodic  time  of  the  comet  is  also 
given,  Q^EX  But  the  periodic  times  of  the  revolutions  of  comets, 
the  transverse  diameters  of  their  orbitSj  cannot  be  accurately  enough 
termined  but  by  comparing  cometd  together  which  appear  at  different 
times.  If,  after  e<|ual  intervals  of  time,  several  comets  are  found  to  hafc 
described  the  same  orbit,  we  may  thence  conclude  that  ihey  are  all  but  (me 
and  the  i^ame  cumet  revolved  in  the  same  urbit ;  and  then  from  the  tiai@ 
of  their  revolutions  the  transverse  diameters  of  their  orbits  will  be  given, 
and  from  those  diameters  the  elliptic  orbits  themselves  will  be  determinei 
To  this  purpose  the  trajectories  of  many  comets  ought  to  be  computed, 
supposing  those  trajccturies  to  he  parabolic;  for  such  trajectori^  till 
always  nearly  agree  with  the  pkmnomena^  as  appears  not  only  from  the 
parabolic  trajectory  of  the  comet  of  the  year  16S0,  which  I  compared 
above  with  the  observations,  but  likewise  from  that  of  the  notable  comet 
which  appeared  in  the  year  1664  and  1665,  and  was  observed  by  Hevtlius, 
who,  from  his  own  observations,  calculated  the  longitudes  and  latitude 
thereof,  though  with  little  accuracy*  But  from  the  same  observations  Dr. 
I  JJalivij  did  again  compute  its  places ;  and  from  those  new  placed  detc^ 
mined  its  trajectory,  finding  its  ascending  node  in  n  2P  13'  ^5"  ;  the  in- 
clination of  the  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  2V  18'  iiV ;  the  dis- 
tance of  its  perihelion  from  the  node,  estimated  in  the  comet's  orKt,  49* 
27'  30",  ita  perihelion  iu  a  S"  40^  30",  with  heliocentric  latitude  south 
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45" ;  the  comet  to  hate  been  in  its  perihelion  November  24^.  lib. 
L  equal  time  at  London,  or  13^  8'  at  Danizkk^  O.  S. ;  and  that 
IS  rectum  of  the  parabola  was  4 1D2S6  suck  parts  as  the  sun's  mean 
3  from  the  earth  is  supposed  to  eontain  100000.  And  how  nearly 
;es  of  the  comet  computed  in  this  orbit  agree  with  the  obserrations, 
pear  from  the  annexed  table,  calculated  by  Dr.  HaUey. 


mm 

Tli»  obfWMil  IMtluicai  of  tlie  Comrt  from 

Thtt  oliMrrad  !*!««#  i. 

Tti»  PiK«a 
lIiH  Orb, 

The  Lion'i  heart                46.2420 
The  Virif in'a  tpike             22.52. 1 0 

■       o      1        If 

Long.  ^    7*01.00 
Lat.  5.      21.39.  0 

O       1         it 

^    7.  1.29 
21. 38.60: 

ih 

The  Lign^s  heart                 46.  2.45 
The  Virgin's  spike               23.52,40 

Long.  ^    6J5.  d 
Lat.  S.      22.24.  0 

^    6.16.  a 

22.24.  0 

8 

The  Lion's  heart                 44.48,  0 
The  Virginia  apike              27.56.40 

Long.  s=5    3.  6.  0 
Lat.  S.      25.22.  0 

■^     3.  7.33 
25.21.40 

3 

The  Lion^fl  heart                 53.15.15 

Orion' »  right  ihoulder        45.43,30 

Long.  .Q,    2.66.  0 
Lat.  S.      49.25.  0 

hi    2.56.  0 
49.25.  0 

5 

Procyon                                  35.13.50 
Bright  itarof  Whale'a  jaw  52.56.  0 

Long,  n  28.40.30 
Lai.  S.      45.48.  0 

G  28.43.  0 
45.46.  0 

n 

Proeyon                               40.49.  0 
Bright  Blarof  Whalt^s  jaw  40.04,  0 

Long,  n  13.03,  0 
Lat.  S.      39.54.  0 

n  13.  5.  0 
39.53.  0 

H 

"  Orion's  right  shoulder        26.21.25 
Bright  star  of  Whale's  jaw  29.2S.  0 

Long,  n    2.16.  0 
Lat,  S.      33.41.  0 

n     2.18.30 
33,39.40 

0 

Orients  right  shoulder         29.47.  0 
Bright  star  of  Wtiale'a  jaw  20.29.30 

Loug.  y  24.24.  0 
Lat.  S.      27.45.  0 

y  24.27.  0 
27.46,  0 

18 

The  bright  star  of  Ariee     23.20.  0 
Aldebaran                            26.44.  0 

Long,  b     9,  0.  0 
Lat.  S.      12.36.  0 

tf     9.  2.28 
12.34,13 

.5 

The  bright  star  of  Aries    20,45.  0 
Aldebaran                            28.10.  0 

Long,  a     7.  5.40 
Lat,  S.      10.23.  0 

K      7.  8,45 
'      10.23.13 

(9 

The  bright  star  of  Aries     IS.29.  0 
Palilicium                             29,37.  0 

Loog.  b     5.24.45 

Lat.  S,        8,22,50 

tf     5,27.52 

8.23.37 

15 

Antlromeda's  girdle             30.48. 10 
PaliUciam                            32.53,30 

Long,  y     2.  7.40 
Lat.  S.        4.13,  0 

H     2.  8.20 
'           4.16.25 

Ami r-rned a* s  girdle            25.11.0 
Palilicium                            37.12.25 

Long,  fp  28.24.47 
Lat.  N.       0.54.  0 

T  28.24.  0 
0.53.  0 

0 

Andromeda's  head              28.  7.10 
PaliUcium                              38.35.20 

Long.  ^^  27,  6.54 
Lat.  N.        3.  6.50 

^  27.  6.39 
3.  7.40 

\% 

Aridromeda's  girdle            20.32.15 
PabJicium                            40.  5.  0 

Long.  V  26.29.15 
Lat.  N.       5.25.50 

"V  26.28.50 
5.26.  Q 

M 

LoDg.  np  27.  4.46 
Lat.  N,       7.  3.29 

T  27.24.65 
7.  3,15 

16 

Long.  ^  28.29.46 
Lttt.  N.       tt,12.36 

T  28.2&.58 
8:10.25 

A. 
16 

Long,  qp  29.18  15 
Lat.  N-       8.36.26 

qp  29,18.20 
8.36.12 

37 

Long.  H     0.  2.48 
Lat.  N.       8.56,30 

y      0.  2.42 
8.56156 

'Jsbruartf,  the  beginning  of  the  year 
I  shall  hereafter  call  y,  was  in  np  28^ 

32 


1665,  the  first  star  of  Aries, 
SC  15",  with  r  8'  68"  north 
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lat;  the  second  star  of  Aries  was  inHP  29^  17'  18'',  with  S^*  28'  16 '  oof 
lat. ;  and  another  star  of  the  seventh  magnitude}  which  I  call  A,  waa  j 
rf.  2S^  24'  45'',  with  8="  2S'  33"  north  lat.    The  comet  f\b.  K  ?K  30'  i 
Paris  (that  is,  Fek  7\  8K  37'  at  Dantzick)  O,  S.  made  a  triangle 
those  stars  y  and  A,  which  was  rig-ht-angled  in  y ;  and  the  distance  of 
comet  from  the  star  y  was  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  stare  y  and  A,  th 
iSj  P  19'  46^'  of  a  great  circle ;  and  therefore  in  the  parallel  of  the  lalj 
tnde  of  the  star  y  it  was  I*'  20'  26".    Therefore  if  frona  the  longitude  \ 
the  star  y  there  be  subducted  the  longitude  V  20'  26",  there  will  re 
the  lungitude  of  the  comet  T  27**  9'  49",     M,  Auzatii^  from  this  oh 
tion  of  his,  placed  the  comet  in  T  27^  0',  nearly ;  and,  by  the  scheme  i 
which  Dr.  Hooke  delineated  its  motion,  it  was  then  in  T  26^  59'  24". 
place  it  in  np  27**  4'  46",  taking  the  middle  between  the  two  extremes. 

From  the  same  observations,  M.  Auzont  made  the  latitude  of  the  OOD 
at  that  time  7°  and  4'  or  5'  to  the  north  ;  but  he  had  done  better  to 
made  it  7°  3'  29",  the  difference  of  the  latitudes  of  the  comet  and  the  sti 
y  being  equal  to  the  diiference  of  the  longitude  of  the  stars  y  and  A* 

Fehmanj  22'*.  7^  3U'  at  London,  that  ie,   Fhhruary  22"^.  S^  46'  at_ 
Danizicky  the  distance  of  the  comet  from  the  star  A,  ac(x»rding  to 
Hooka's  observation,  as  was  delineated  by  himself  in  a  scheme,  and  i 
by  the  observations  of  M*  Auzout^  delineated  in  like  manner  by  M.  PeH 
was  a  fifth  part  of  the  distance  between  the  star  A  and  the  first  star  { 
Aries,  or  15'  57'* ;  and  the  distance  of  the  comet  from  a  right  line  join 
the  star  A  and  the  first  of  Aries  was  a  fourth  part  of  the  same  fifth  pa 
that  is,  4' ;  and  therefore  the  comet  wm  in  'P  28^  29'  46",  with  ff* 
36"  north  lat. 

31arch  1,  7\  0'  at  Loitdon^  that  is,  March  1,  %\  16'  at  Danizick,  \ 
comet  was  observed  near  the  second  star  in  Aries,  the  distance  belwe 
them  being  to  the  distance  between  the  first  and  second  stars  in  ArieSj  i 
is,  to  P  33',  as  4  to  45  according  to  Dr.  Hmke^  or  as  2  to  23  aocor 
to  M.  GoUignies,     And,  therefore,  the  distance  of  the  comet  from 
second  star  in  Aries  was  8'  16"  according  to  Dr.  Hmke^  or  8'  6"  acoor 
to  VL  GoUignies  /  or,  taking  a  mean  between  both^  S'  10".    But,  aocoD 
ing  to  M.  GottignieSj  the  comet  had  gone  beyond  the  second  star  of  Ar 
about  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  the  space  that  it  commonly  went  ovct 
a  day,  to  wit,  about  1'  35"  (in  which  he  agrees  very  well  with  M.  At 
or,  according  to  Dr.  Hooke,  not  quite  so  much,  as  perhaps  only  1'.   Whc 
fore  if  to  the  longitude  of  the  first  star  in  Aries  we  add  1 ',  and  8'  10"  1 
its  latitude,  we  shall  have  the  longitude  of  the  comet  T  29^  IS*,  with  8* 
36'  26"  north  lat. 

March  7,  7\  30'  at  Paris  (that  is,  March  7,  8\  37'  at  Dantzkk\ 
from  the  observations  of  M,  Auzoid^  the  distance  of  the  comet  from  i 
second  star  in  Aries  was  equal  to  the  distance  of  that  star  from  tbei 
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A|  that  is,  62/29" ;  and  the  difference  of  the  longitnde  of  the  comet  and 
ilie  second  star  in  Aries  was  45'  or  46',  or,  taking  a  mean  quantity,  46' 
90" ;  and  therefore  the  comet  was  in  ^  0^  2'  48".  From  the  scheme  of 
the  obserrations  of  M.  Auzout,  constructed  by  M.  Petit,  Hevelius  collected 
the  latitude  of  the  comet  8^  54'.  But  the  engraver  did  not  rightly  trace 
the  curvature  of  the  comet's  way  towards  the  end  of  the  motion;  and 
Jffevelius,  in  the  scheme  of  M.  Auzou^s  observations  which  he  constructed 
himself,  corrected  this  irregular  curvature,  and  so  made  the  latitude  of  tha 
comet  S^  55'  30".  And,  by  farther  correcting  this  irregularity,  the  lati- 
tude may  become  9"  56',  or  9"  57'. 

This  comet  was  also  seen  March  9,  and  at  that  time  its  place  must  have 
been  in  «  0**  18',  with  9^  3^'  north  lat  nearly. 

This  comet  appeared  three  months  together,  in  which  space  of  time  it 
travelled  over  almost  six  signs,  and  in  one  of  the  days  thereof  described 
almost  20  d^.  Its  course  did  very  much  deviate  from  a  great  circle^  bend- 
ing towards  the  north,  and  its  motion  towards  the  end  from  retrograde  be- 
came direct ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  course  was  so  uncommon,  yet  by  the 
table  it  appears  that  the  theory,  from  banning  to  end,  agrees  with  the 
observations  no  less  accurately  than  the  theories  of  the  planets  usually  do 
with  the  observations  of  them ;  but  we  are  to  subduct  about  2'  when  the 
comet  was  swiftest,  which  we  may  effect  by  taking  off  12"  from  the  angle 
between  the  asc^ding  node  and  the  periJielion,  or  by  making  that  angle 
49^  27'  18".  The  annual  parallax  of  both  these  comets  (this  and  the 
preceding)  was  very  conspicuous,  and  by  its  quantity  demonstrates  the  BBt- 
nual  motion  of  the  earth  in  the  orbis  magnus. 

This  theory  is  likewise  confirmed  by  the  motion  of  that  comet,  which 
in  the  year  1683  appeared  retrograde,  in  an  orbit  whose  plane  contained 
almost  a  right  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  whose  ascending 
node  (by  the  computation  of  Dr.  Haliey)  was  in  n)^  23^  23' ;  the  inclina- 
tion of  its  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  83**  11' ;  its  perihelion  in  n  25**  29'  30" ; 
its  perihelion  distance  from  the  sun  56020  of  such  parts  as  the  radius  of 
the  orhis  nuignus  contains  100000 ;  and  the  time  of  its  perihelion  Jul]/ 
2^.  3K  50'.  And  the  places  thereof,  computed  by  Dr.  Haliey  in  this  orbit, 
are  compared  with  the  places  of  the  same  observed  by  Mr.  Mamsted,  in 
the  following  table : — 
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1683 

Comet's 

Lat.Nor. 

Comet's 

LatJ^or. 

Diff. 

m. 

Eq.  time. 

Sun's  place 

Long.  com. 

comput. 

Long,  obs'd 

observM 

Long. 

Lat. 

d.    h.    > 

O       1         M 

9       t       H 

O      »       If 

O      /       ff 

O     r     m 

#  » 

1  ■ 

/tt/y  13.12.55 

a     1.02.30 

So  13.05.42 

29.28.13 

®  13.  6.42 

29.28.20 

-f-  1.00 

+  Ojn 

15.11.15 

2.53.12 

11.37.48 

29.34.  0 

11.39.43 

29.34.50 

-f-  1.55 

-i-OM 

17.10.20 

4.45.45 

10.  7.  6 

29.33.30 

10.  8.40 

29.34.   0 

+  1.34 

-fOJt 

23.13.40 

10.38.21 

5.10.27 

28.51.42 

5.11.30 

28.50.28 

+  1.03 

—1.14 

25.14.  5 

12.36.28 

3.27.53 

24.24.47 

3.27.  0 

28.23.40 

—  0.53 

—  1.7 

31.  9.42 

'  18.09.22 

n  27.55.  3 

26.22.52 

n  27.64.24 

26.22.25 

—  0.39 

—  0J7 

31.14.55 

18.21.53 

27.41.  7 

26.16.57 

27.41.  8 

26.14.50 

-f-0.   1 

—  2.71 

Aug,  2.14.56 

20.17.16 

25.29.32 

26.16.19 

25.28.46 

25.17.28 

—  0.46 

+  1.9 

4.10.49 

22.02.50 

23.18.20 

24.10.49 

23.16.56 

24.12.19 

—  1.25 

+  1JC 

6.10.  9 

23.56.45 

20.42.23 

22.47.  5 

20.40.32 

22.49.   5 

—  1.51 

+  2.C 

9.10.26 

26.50.52 

16.  7.57 

20.  6.37 

16.  5.55 

20.  6.10 

—  2,  2 

—0.27 

15.14.  1 

ng     2.47.13 

3.30.48 

11.37.33 

3.26.18 

11.32.   1 

—  4.30 

—  5.32 

16.15.10 

3.48.  2 

0.43.  7 

9.34.16 

0.41.65 

9.34.13 

—  1.12 

—  0.3 

18.16.44 

5.45.33 

»   24.62.53 

5.11.15 
South. 

«  24.49.  5 

5.  9.11 
South 

—  3.48 

-.3 

22.14.44 

9.35.49 

11.  7.14 

5.16.68 

11.07.12 

5.16.58 

—  0.  2 

—  0.  3 

23.15.52 

10.36.48 

7.  2.18 

8.17.  9 

7.  1.17 

8.16.41  —1.  1 

—0.28 

26.16.  2 

13.31.10 

nP  24.45.31 

16.88.  0 

nP  24.44.00 

16.38.201—1.31  +0.20| 

This  theory  is  yet  farther  confirmed  by  the  motion  of  that  retrograde 
comet  which  appeared  in  the  year  1682.  The  ascending  node  of  this  (by 
Dr.  Halley^s  computation)  was  in  b  21^  16'  30" ;  the  indination  of  i^ 
orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  17^  66'  00"  ;  its  perihelion  m  ^  Z*  S8 
60" ;  its  perihelion  distance  from  the  sun  68328  parts,  of  which  the  radios 
of  the  orbis  magnus  contains  100000 ;  the  eqnal  time  of  the  comet^s 
being  in  its  perihelion  Sept.  4^.  7^.  39'.  And  its  places^  collected  from 
Mr.  Fiamsted^s  observations^  are  compared  with  its  places  computed  from 
our  theory  in  the  following  table : — 


1682 

Comet's 

Lat.Nor  Com.  Long. 

Lat.Nor.   Diff.  i  Diff. 

App.  Time. 

Sun'g  place 

Lon.  comp. 

comp. 

observed. 

observ. 

Long. 

Lat. 

d.    h.    ' 

o     1    n 

Q    1    n 

o       /      // 

9     1    n 

o    1    n 

/   n 

#  » 

Jtig  19.16.38 

W     7.  0.  7 

a  18.14.28 

25.50.  7 

a  18.14.40 

25.49.55 

—  0.12 

+  0.12 

20.15.38 

7.55.52 

24.46.23 

26.14.42 

24.46.22 

26.12.52 

+  0.   1 

+  1.50 

21.  8.21 

8.36.14 

29.37.15 

26.20.  3 

29.38.02 

26.17.37 

—  0.47 

+  2.26 

22.  8.  8 

9.33.55 

TTJ     6.29.53 

26.  8.42 

n     6.30.  3 

26.  7.12 

—  0.10 

-L  1.30 

29.08.20 

16.22.40 

=2=  12.37.54 

18.37.47 

^  12.37.49 

18.34.  5 

+  0.  5 

+  3.42 

30.  7.45 

17.19.41 

15.36.  1 

17.26.43 

15.35.18 

17.27.17 

+  0.43 

—  0.34 

Sept,  1.  7.33 

19.16.  9 

20.30.53 

15.13.  0 

20.27.  4 

15.  9.49 

+  3.49 

+  3.11 

4.  7.22 

21^.11.28 

25.42.  0 

12.23.48 

25.40.58 

12.2e.  0 

+  1.  2 

+  1.48 

5.  7.32 

23.10.29 

27.  0.46 

11.33.08 

26.59.24 

11.33.51 

+  1.22 

—  0.43 

8.  7.16 

26.  5.58 

29.58.44 

9.26.46 

29.58.45 

9.26.43 

—  0.   1 

+  0.  3 

9.  7.26 

27.  5.  9 

n     0.44.10 

8.49.10 

^     0  44.  4 

8.48.25 

+  0.  6'+  0.4^ 

This  theory  is  also  confirmed  by  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  comet  that 
appeared  in  the  year  1723.  The  ascending  node  of  this  comet  (according 
te  the  computation  of  Mr.  Bradley,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at 
Oxford)  was  in  ^  14°  16'.  The  inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  49°  69'.  Its  perihelion  was  in  «  12°  16'  20".  Its  perihelion 
distance  from  the  sun  99S661  parts,  of  which  the  radius  of  the  arbis  mag- 
nus  contains  1000000,  and  the  equal  time  of  its  perihelion  September  16^. 
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16b.  i(y.  The  places  of  this  comet  computed  in  this  orbit  by  Mr.  Bradley, 
and  compared  with  the  places  observed  by  himself,  his  uncle  Mr.  Pounds 
and  Dr.  HaUej/,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table. 


1723 

Comet's 

Lat.Nor 

Comet's 

Lat.Nor 

Diff. 

Diff. 

Eq.  time. 

Long.  obs. 

obs. 

Lon.  com. 

comp. 

Lon. 

Lat. 

d.  h.   ' 

O       1      H 

O      1     # 

o     1    n      9    1    n 

n 

n 

Oct.     9.8.  6 

CX  7.22.16 

6.  2.  0 

CX  7.21.26 

5.  2.47 

+  49 

—  47 

10.6.21 

6.41.12 

7.44.13 

6.41.42 

7.43.18 

—  60 

+  65 

12.7.22 

5  39.68 

11.66.  0 

5.40.19 

11.64.55 

—  21 

+    « 

14.8.57 

4.69.49 

14.43.60 

6.  0.37 

14.44.  1 

—  48 

—  11 

16.6.36 

4.47.41 

16.40.51 

4.47.45 

16.40.66 

—    4 

—    4 

21.6.22 

4.  2.32 

19.41.49 

4.  2.21 

19.42.  3 

+  11 

—  14 

22.6.24 

3.69.  2 

20.  8.12 

3.69.10 

20.  8.17 

—    8 

—    5 

24.8.  2 

3.66.29 

20.66.18 

3.55.11 

20.66.  9 

+  18 

+    9 

29.8.56 

3.66.17 

22.20.27 

3.66.42 

22.20.10 

—  25 

+  17 

30.6.20 

3.68.  9 

22.32.28 

3.68.17 

22.32.12 

—    8 

+  16 

Nov.   6.6.63 

4.16.30 

23.38.33 

4.16.23 

23.38.  7 

+    7 

+  26 

8.7.  6 

4.29.36 

24.  4.30 

4.29.64 

24.  4.40 

—  18 

—  10 

14.6.20 

6.  2.16 

24.48.46 

6.  2.61 

24.48.16 

—  35 

+  30 

20.7.45 

6.42.20 

26.24.45 

6.43.13 

26.25.17 

—  63 

—  32 

Dec.    7.6.46 

8.  4.13 

26.54.18 

8.  3.66 

26.53.42 

+  18 

+  36 

From  these  examples  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  motions  of  com- 
ets are  no  less  accurately  represented  by  our  theory  than  the  motions  of  the 
planets  commonly  are  by  the  theories  of  them ;  and,  therefore,  by  means  of 
{his  theory,  we  may  enumerate  the  orbits  of  comets,  and  so  discover  the 
periodic  time  of  a  comet's  revolution  in  any  orbit ;  whence,  at  last,  we 
shall  have  the  transverse  diameters  of  their  elliptic  orbits  and  their  aphe- 
lion distances. 

That  retrograde  comet  which  appeared  in  the  year  1607  described  an 
orbit  whose  ascending  node  (according  to  Dr.  Hcdley^s  computation)  was  ia 
b  20°  2V ;  and  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  17°  2' ;  whose  perihelion  was  in  ex  2°  16' ;  and  its  perihelion 
distance  from  the  sun  68680  of  such  parts  as  the  radius  of  the  orhis  mag^ 
nus  contains  100000 ;  and  the  comet  was  in  its  perihelion  October  16**.  3^. 
60^ ;  which  orbit  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  orbit  of  the  comet  which  was 
seen  in  1683.  If  these  were  not  two  different  comets,  but  one  and  the 
same,  that  comet* will  finish  one  revolution  in  the  space  of  75  years;  and 
the  greater  axis  of  its  orbit  will  be  to  the  greater  axis  of  the  orbis  magnus 
as  y/^  :75  X75  to  1,  or  as  1778  to  100,  nearly.  And  the  aphelion  dis- 
tance of  this  comet  firom  the  sun  will  be  to  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun  as  about  35  to  1 ;  from  which  data  it  will  be  no  hard*  matter 
to  determine  the  elliptic  orbit  of  this  comet  But  these  things  are  to  be 
supposed  on  condition,  that,  after  the  space  of  75  years,  the  same  comet 
shall  return  again  in  the  same  orbit.  The  other  comets  seem  to  ascend  to 
greater  heights,  and  to  require  a  longer  time  to  perform  their  revolutiona. 

But,  because  of  the  great  number  of  comets,  of  the  great  distance  of  thdr 


aphelions  from  the  sun,  and  of  the  slowness  of  their  motions  in  the  aphe- 
lions, they  will,  by  their  mutual  gravitations,  disturh  each  other;  so  that 
their  eccentricities  and  the  times  of  their  revolutions  will  be  domedmes  a 
little  increafied|  and  sometimes  diminished.  Therefore  we  are  not  to  ex* 
pect  that  the  same  comet  will  return  exactly  in  the  same  orbit,  and  in  tin 
same  periodic  times:  it  will  he  suOicient  if  we  find  the  changes  no  greit9 
than  may  arise  from  the  causes  just  spoken  of. 

And  hence  a  reason  may  be  assigned  why  comets  are  not  comprehendfd 
within  the  limits  of  a  zodiac,  as  the  planets  are;  but,  being  contincJ  to  no 
bounds,  are  with  various  motions  dispersed  all  over  the  heayeos ; 
to  this  purpose,  that  in  their  aphelions,  where  their  motions  are 
alowj  receding  to  greater  distances  one  from  another,  they  may  suffer 
disturbance  from  their  mutual  gravitations:  and  hence  it  is  that  the  comets 
which  descend  the  lowest,  and  therefore  move  the  slovTCst  in  their  aphelioiB, 
ought  also  to  ascend  the  highest. 

The  comet  which  appeared  in  the  year  16S0  was  in  its  perihelion  1« 
distant  from  the  sun  than  by  a  sixth  part  of  the  sun's  diameter ;  and  be- 
cause of  its  extreme  velocity  in  that  proximity  to  the  sun,  and  some  density 
of  the  sun's  atmosphere^  it  must  have  suffered  some  resistance  and  retvrdir 
tion  J  and  therefore,  being  attracted  something  nearer  to  the  sun  in  emj 
revolution,  will  at  last  fall  down  upon  the  body  of  the  sun.  Nay,  in  its 
aphelion,  where  it  moves  the  slowest,  it  may  sometimes  happen  to  be  y^ 
farther  retarded  by  the  attractions  of  other  comets,  and  in  conseqaeice  of 
this  retardation  descend  to  the  sum  So  ^ed  stars,  that  have  been  gradu- 
ally wasted  by  the  light  and  vapours  emitted  from  them  for  a  long  tiine^ 
may  be  recruited  by  comets  that  fall  upon  them ;  and  from  this  fresh  sup- 
ply of  new  f nel  those  old  stars,  acquiring  new  splendor,  may  pass  for  new 
stars*  Of  this  kind  are  such  fixed  stars  as  appear  on  a  sudden,  and  shine 
with  a  wonderful  brightness  at  first,  and  afterwards  vanish  by  little 
little.  Such  was  that  star  which  appeared  in  Cassiopeia- s  chair;  wl 
Cornelius  Gemma  did  not  see  upon  the  Sth  of  November,  15T2,  thoi 
he  was  observing  that  part  of  the  heavens  upon  that  very  night|  and 
sky  waa  perfectly  serene;  but  the  ne^tt  night  (November  9)  he  saw  il 
Bhining  much  brighter  than  any  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  scarcely  ■  "  '  Ui 
Vetius  in  splendor.    Tt/cho  Brafw  saw  it  upon  the  llth  of  the  j^u  di, 

when  it  shone  with  the  greatest  lustre ;  and  from  that  time  he  obscnred  it 
to  decay  by  little  and  little;  and  in  16  months'  time  it  entirely  disap* 
pearei  In  the  month  of  November^  when  it  first  appeared,  its  light 
equal  to  that  of  Venus,  In  the  month  of  December  its  light  was  a  li 
diminished,  and  was  now  become  equal  to  that  of  Jupiter,  In  Janui 
1573  it  wag  less  than  Jupiter ^  and  greater  than  Siri^is ;  and  about  the 
end  of  I^bruarjf  and  the  beginning  of  March  became  equal  to  that  star* 
In  the  months  of  April  and  May  it  waa  equal  to  a  star  of  the  deoond  m^ 
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nitode;  in  JutiBj  July^  and  August,  to  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude;  in 
September,  October,  and  November,  to  those  of  the  fourth  magnitude ;  in 
December  and  January  1574  to  those  of  the  fifth ;  in  Fibruary  to  those 
of  the  sixth  magnitude;  and  in  March  it  entirely  vanished.  Its  colour  at 
the  beginning  was  clear,  bright,  and  inclining  to  white;  afterwards  it 
tamed  a  little  yellow ;  and  in  March  1673  it  became  ruddy,  like  Mars  or 
Aldebaran :  in  May  it  turned  to  a  kind  of  dusky  whiteness,  like  that  we 
observe  in  Saturn  ;  and  that  colour  it  retained  ever  after,  but  growing  al- 
ways more  and  more  obscure.  Such  also  was  the  star  in  the  right  foot  of 
Serpetitarius,  which  Kepler's  scholars  first  observed  September  30,  O.S. 
1604,  with  a  light  exceeding  that  of  Jupiter,  though  the  night  before  it 
was  not  to  be  seen ;  and  from  that  time  it  decreased  by  little  and  little, 
and  in  15  or  16  months  entirely  disappeared.  Such  a  new  star  appearing 
with  an  unusual  splendor  is  said  to  have  moved  Hipparchus  to  observe, 
and  make  a  catalogue  of,  the  ^ed  stars.  As  to  those  fixed  stars  that  ap- 
pear and  disappear  by  turns,  and  increase  slowly  and  by  degrees,  and 
scarcely  ever  exceed  the  stars  of  the  third  magnitude,  they  seem  to  be  of 
another  kind,  which  revolve  about  their  axes,  and,  having  a  light  and  a 
dark  side,  shew  those  two  different  sides  by  turns.  The  vapours  which 
arise  from  the  sun,  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  tails  of  the  comets,  may  meet 
at  last  with,  and  fall  into,  the  atmospheres  of  the  planets  by  their  gravity, 
and  there  be  condensed  and  turned  into  water  and  humid  spirits ;  and  from 
thence,  by  a  slow  heat,  pass  gradually  into  the  form  of  salts,  and  sulphurs, 
«id  tinctures,  and  mud,  and  day,  and  sand,  and  stones,  and  coral,  and  other 
terrestrial  substances. 

GENERAL  SCHOLIUM. 

The  hypothesis  of  vortices  is  pressed  with  many  difficulties.  That  every 
planet  by  a  radius  drawn  to  the  sun  may  describe  areas  proportional  to  the 
times  of  description,  the  periodic  times  of  the  several  parts  of  the  vortices 
■hould  observe  the  duplicate  proportion  of  their  distances  from  the  sun ; 
but  that  the  periodic  times  of  the  planets  may  obtain  the  sesquiplicate  pro- 
portion of  their  distances  from  the  sun,  the  periodic  times  of  the  parts  of 
the  vortex  ought  to  be  in  the  sesquiplicate  proportion  of  their  distances. 
That  the  smaller  vortices  may  maintain  their  lesser  revolutions  about 
Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  other  planets,  and  swim  quietly  and  undisturbed  in 
the  greater  vortex  of  the  sun,  the  periodic  times  of  the  parts  of  the  sun's 
vortex  should  be  equd ;  but  the  rotation  of  the  sun  and  planets  about  their 
axes,  which  ought  to  correspond  with  the  motions  of  their  vortices,  recede 
far  fi  "  'hese  proportions.  The  motions  of  the  comets  are  exceedingly 
ngi  ^med  by  the  same  laws  with  the  motions  of  the  planets, 

anr  H  be  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  of  vortices ;  for 

very  eccentric  mo  ough  all  parts  of .  thej 
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heavens  indifferently,  with  a  fireedom  that  is  incompatible  with4heiiflti8i 
of  a  Yortes. 

Bodies  projected  in  our  air  suffer  no  resistance  but  from  the  air.  Wt^ 
draw  the  air,  as  is  done  in  Mr.  Boyl^s  vacuum,  and  the  resistance  cei 
for  in  this  void  a  bit  of  fine  down  and  a  piece  of  solid  gold  descend  wit 
equal  velocity.  And  the  parity  of  reason  must  take  place  in  the  cdestial 
spaces  above  the  earth's  atmosphere;  in  which  spaces,  where  there  is m 
air  to  resist  their  motions,  all  bodies  will  move  with  the  greatest  freedom; 
and  the  planets  and  comets  will  constantly  pursue  their  revolutions  in  (v- 
bits  given  in  kind  and  position,  according  to  the  laws  above  explained;  bvt 
though  these  bodies  may,  indeed,  persevere  in  their  orbits  by  the  mere  Im 
of  gravity,  yet  they  could  by  no  means  have  at  first  derived  the  rcgobr 
position  of  the  orbits  themselves  from  those  laws. 

The  six  primary  planets  are  revolved  about  the  sun  in  circles  concenirk 
with  the  sun,  and  with  motions  directed  towards  the  same  parts,  and  al- 
most in  the  same  plane.  Ten  moons  are  revolved  about  the  earth,  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  in  circles  concentric  with  them,  with  the  same  direction  of 
motion,  and  nearly  in  the  planes  of  the  orbits  of  those  planets ;  but  it  if 
not  to  be  conceived  that  mere  mechanical  causes  could  give  birth  to  so 
many  regular  motions,  since  the  comets  range  over  all  parts  of  the  heavens 
in  very  eccentric  orbits ;  for  by  that  kind  of  motion  they  pass  easily  throii|^ 
the  orbs  of  the  planets,  and  with  great  rapidity ;  and  in  their  apheliou^ 
where  they  move  the  slowest,  and  are  detained  the  longest,  they  recede  to 
the  greatest  distances  from  each  other,  and  thence  suffer  the  least  disturb- 
ance from  their  mutual  attractions.  This  most  beautiful  system  of  tliesnn, 
planets,  and  comets,  could  only  proceed  from  the  counsel  and  dominion  of  an 
intelligent  and  powerful  Being.  And  if  the  fixed  stars  are  the  centres  of  otk- 
er  like  systems,  these,  being  formed  by  the  like  wise  counsel,  must  be  all  sub- 
ject to  the  dominion  of  One ;  especially  since  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars  is 
of  the  same  nature  with  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  from  every  system  ligbt 
passes  into  all  the  other  systems :  and  lest  the  systems  of  the  fixed  stars 
should,  by  their  gravity,  fall  on  each  other  mutually,  he  hath  placed  those 
systems  at  immense  distances  one  from  another. 

This  Being  governs  all  things,  not  as  the  soul  of  the  world,  but  as  Lord 
over  all ;  and  on  account  of  his  dominion  he  is  wont  to  be  called  Lord  Chi 
iranoKpdTcjp^  or  Universal  Ruler  ;  for  God  is  a  relative  word,  and  has  a 
respect  to  servants ;  and  Deity  is  the  dominion  of  God  not  over  his  own 
body,  as  those  imagine  who  fancy  God  to  be  the  soul  of  the  world,  but  over 
servants.  The  Supreme  God  is  a  Being  eternal,  infinite,  absolutely  pe^ 
feet ;  but  a  being,  however  perfect,  without  dominion,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
Lord  God ;  for  we  say,  my  God,  your  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  the  God  of 
•  Gods,  and  Lord  of  Lords ;  but  we  do  not  say,  my  Eternal,  your  Eternal, 
the  Eternal  of  Israel,  the  Eternal  of  Gods;  we  do  not  say,  my  Infinite^  or 
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my  Perfect :  these  are  titles  which  have  no  respect  to  servants.  The  word 
Ood^  usually  signifies  Lord;  but  every  lord  is  not  a  God.  It  is  the  do- 
minion of  a  spiritual  being  which  constitutes  a  God :  a  true,  supreme^  or 
imaginary  dominion  makes  a  true,  supreme,  or  imaginary  God.  And  from 
his  true  dominion  it  follows  that  the  true  God  is  a  living,  intelligent,  and 
powerful  Being ;  and,  from  his  other  perfections,  that  he  is  supreme,  or 
most  perfect  He  is  eternal  and  infinite,  omnipotent  and  omniscient ;  that 
28,  his  duration  reaches  from  eternity  to  eternity ;  his  presence  from  Infinity 
to  infinity;  he  governs  all  things,  and  knows  all  things  that  are  or  can  be 
done.  He  is  not  eternity  or  infinity,  but  eternal  and  infinite ;  he  is  not 
duration  or  space,  but  he  endures  and  is  present  He  endures  for  ever,  and 
is  every  where  present ;  and  by  existing  always  and  every  where,  he  consti- 
tutes duration  and  space.  Since  every  particle  of  space  is  always,  and 
every  indivisible  moment  of  duration  is  every  where,  certainly  the  Maker 
and  Lord  of  all  things  cannot'  be  never  and  tio  where.  Every  soul  that 
has  perception  is,  though  in  different  times  and  in  different  organs  of  sense 
and  motion,  still  the  same  indivisible  person.  There  are  given  successive 
parts  in  duration,  co-existent  parts  in  space,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  in  the  person  of  a  man,  or  his  thinking  principle ;  and  much  less 
can  they  be  found  in  the  thinking  substance  of  God.  Every  man,  so  far 
SB  he  is  a  thing  that  has  perception,  is  one  and  the  same  man  during  his 
whole  life,  in  all  and  each  of  his  organs  of  sense.  God  is  the  same  God, 
always  and  every  where.  He  is  omnipresent  not  virtually  only,  but  also 
substantially ;  for  virtue  cannot  subsist  without  substance.  In  himf  are 
all  things  contained  and  moved ;  yet  neither  affects  the  other :  God  suffers 
nothing  from  the  motion  of  bodies ;  bodies  find  no  resistance  from  the  om- 
nipresence of  God.  It  is  allowed  by  all  that  the  Supreme  God  exists 
necessarily ;  and  by  the  same  necessity  he  exists  always  and  every  where* 
Whence  also  he  is  all  similar,  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  brain,  all  arm,  all  power 
to  perceive,  to  understand,  and  to  act ;  but  in  a  manner  not  at  all  humaDi 
in  a  manner  not  at  all  corporeal,  in  a  manner  utterly  unknown  to  us.  As 
a  blind  man  has  no  idea  of  colours,  so  have  we  no  idea  of  the  manner  by 

*  Dr,  Poeock  derivM  the  Latin  word  Deu*  from  the  Arabic  du  (in  the  obliqne  caie  di), 
which  lignifiei  Lord,  And  in  thi«  sense  princes  are  called  god*,  PiaL  IxxziL  Ter.  6 ;  and 
John  z.  ver.  35.  And  Moset  is  called  a  god  to  bis  brother  AaroHt  and  a  god  to  Phanuk 
(Exod,  iv.  var.  16 ;  and  tIL  ver.  1).  And  in  the  same  sense  the  sonlf  of  dead  princw  wera 
formerly,  by  the  Heathens,  called  goda,  bat  falsely,  becaose  of  their  want  of  dominiofn. 

t  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Ancients.  So  PfftkagortUy  in  dew,  de  NtU,  Dear,  lib.  i. 
Tkaie$,  Anaxagorat,  Virgil,  Georg.  lib.  iv.  ver.  220 ;  and  iGneid,  lib.  tL  Ter.  721.  PUio 
AUegor,  at  the  beginning  of  lib.  i.  Araim,  in  his  Phenom.  at  the  beginning.  8o  ako  tin 
sacred  writers ;  as  St.  Paul,  Aett,  zvii.  ver.  27, 28.  St  JoKm'i  Gotp.  chap,  m,  ver.  9.  Mo* 
tei,  in  Deut.  iv.  ver.  30;  and  z.  ver.  14.  David,  Ptal,  czzziz.  Ter.  7,  8,  9.  Sohmon,  1 
Kingi,  viii.  ver.  27.  Job,  zzii.  ver.  12,  13,  14.  Jeremiah,  zziii.  v«r.  23, 24.  The  Iddaten 
■apposed  the  san,  moon,  and  stars,  the  seals  of  men,  and  other  parta  of  the  world,  to  be 
paru  of  the  Supreme  God,  and  therefore  to  be  worshipped ;  bat  i 
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which  the  all-wise  God  perceives  and  understands  all  things.  Heii  vft^ 
terly  void  of  all  body  and  bodily  figure,  and  can  therefore  neither  be  Beo^ 
nor  heard,  nor  touched ;  nor  ought  he  to  be  worshipped  under  the  rep»» 
sentation  of  any  corporeal  thing.  |  We  have  ideas  of  his  attributeB^  b«t 
what  the  real  substance  of  any  thing  is  we  know  not  In  bodies,  we  m 
only  their  figures  and  colours,  we  hear  only  the  sounds,  we  touch  only  thor 
outward  surfaces,  we  smell  only  the  smells,  and  taste  the  savours ;  but  ihor 
inward  substances  are  not  to  be  known  either  by  our  senses,  or  by  any 
reflex  act  of  our  minds :  much  less,  then,  have  we  any  idea  of  the  sub- 
stance of  God.  We  know  him  only  by  his  most  wise  and  excellent  oon- 
trivances  of  things,  and  final  causes:  we  admire  him  for  his  perfectiMi; 
but  we  reverence  and  adore  him  on  account  of  his  dominion :  for  we  adm 
him  as  his  servants ;  and  a  god  without  dominion,  providence^  and  final 
causes,  is  nothing  else  but  Fate  and  Nature.  Blind  metaphysical  neoo* 
sity,  which  is  certainly  the  same  always  and  every  where,  could  prodiM 
no  variety  of  things.  All  that  diversity  of  natural  things  which  we  find 
suited  to  different  times  and  places  could  arise  from  nothing  but  the  ideal 
and  will  of  a  Being  necessarily  existing.  But,  by  way  of  allegory,  God 
is  said  to  see,  to  speak,  to  laugh,  to  love,  to  hate,  to  desir^  to  giv^  to  re- 
ceive, to  rejoice,  to  be  angry,  to  %ht,  to  frame,  to  work,  to  build ;  for  all 
our  notions  of  God  are  taken  from  the  ways  of  mankind  by  a  certam 
similitude,  which,  though  not  perfect,  has  some  likeness,  however.  And 
thus  much  concerning  God ;  to  discourse  of  whom  from  the  appearanoes 
of  thiiigs,  does  certainly  belong  to  Natural  Philosophy. 

Hitherto  we  have  explained  the  phasnomena  of  the  heavens  and  of  our 
sea  by  the  power  of  gravity,  but  have  not  yet  assigned  the  cause  of  thia 
power.  This  is  certain,  that  it  must  proceed  from  a  cause  that  penetrates 
to  the  very  centres  of  the  sun  and  planets,  without  suffering  the  least 
diminution  of  its  force ;  that  operates  not  according  to  the  quantity  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  particles  upon  which  it  acts  (as  mechanical  causes  nae 
to  do),  but  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  solid  matter  which  they  con- 
tain, and  propagates  its  virtue  on  all  sides  to  immense  distances,  decreasing 
always  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  distances.  Gravitation  towards 
the  sun  is  made  up  out  of  the  gravitations  towards  the  several  partidcB 
of  which  the  body  of  the  sun  is  composed ;  and  in  reced^Eig  &om  the  smi 
decreases  accurately  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  distances  as  far  as 
the  orb  of  Saturn,  as  evidently  appears  from  the  quiescence  of  the  aphe- 
lions of  the  planets ;  nay,  and  even  to  the  remotest  aphelions  of  the  comets, 
if  those  aphelions  are  also  quiescent.  But  hitherto  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  the  cause  of  those  properties  of  gravity  from  phienomena^  and 
I  frame  no  hypotheses ;  for  whatever  is  not  deduced  from  the  phaenomena 
is  to  be  called  an  hypothesis ;  and  hypotheses,  whether  metaphysical  or 
physical,  whether  of  occult  qualities  or  mechanical,  have  no  place  in  ex- 
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'  perimental  pliilofiophy.  In  this  philosophy  particular  propositions  are 
inferred  £rom  the  phaenomena,  and  afterwards  rendered  general  by  induo- 
tion.  Thus  it  was  that  the  impenetrability,  the  mobility,  and  the  impul- 
nve  force  of  bodies,  and  the  laws  of  motion  and  of  gravitation,  were 
discovered.  And  to  ns  it  is  enough  that  gravity  does  really  exist,  and  act 
according  to  the  laws  which  we  have  explained,  and  abundantly  serves  to 
aooount  for  all  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  of  our  sea. 

And  now  we  might  add  something  concerning  a  certain  most  subtle 
Spirit  which  pervades  and  lies  hid  in  all  gross  bodies ;  by  the  force  and 
action  of  which  Spirit  the  particles  of  bodies  mutually  attract  one  another 
at  near  distances,  and  cohere,  if  contiguous ;  and  electric  bodies  operate  to 
greater  distances,  as  well  repelling  as  attracting  the  neighbdilring  corpus- 
cles; and  light  is  emitted,  reflected,  refracted,  inflected,  and  heats  bodies ; 
and  all  sensation  is  excited,  and  the  members  of  animal  bodies  move  at  the 
command  of  the  will,  namely,  by  the  vibrations  of  this  Spirit,  mutually 
propagated  along  the  solid  filaments  of  the  nerves,  from  tiie  outward  or- 
gans of  sense  to  the  bram,  and  from  the  brain  into  tiie  mu^cles.  But  these 
are  things  that  cannot  be  explained  in  few  words,  nor  are  we  furnished 
with  that  sufficiency  of  experiments  which  is  requirdl  to  an  accurate  deter- 
mination and  demonstration  of  the  laws  by  which  this  electric  and  elastic 
Spirit  operates. 
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It  was  the  ancient  opinion  of  not  a  few,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  philoso- 
phy, that  the  fixed  stars  stood  immoveable  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  world ; 
that  under  the  fixed  stars  the  planets  were  carried  about  the  sun ;  that  the 
earth,  as  one  of  the  planets,  described  an  annual  course  about  the  sun,  while 
by  a  diurna^  motion  it  was  in  the  mean  time  revolved  about  its  own  axis ; 
and  that  the  sun,  as  the  common  fire  which  served  to  warm  the  whole,  was 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe. 

This  was  the  philosophy  taught  of  old  by  Philolatis,  Aristarchus  of 
Samos,  Plato  in  his  riper  years,  and  the  whole  sect  of  the  Pythagoreans; 
and  this  was  the  judgment  of  Anaximander,  more  ancient  than  any  of 
them ;  and  of  that  wise  king  of  the  Romans,  Numa  Pompilius,  who,  as 
a  symbol  of  the  figure  of  the  world  with  the  sun  in  the  centre,  erected  a 
temple  in  honour  of  Vesta,  of  a  round  form,  and  ordained  perpetual  fire  to 
be  kept  in  the  middle  of  it. 

The  Egyptians  were  early  observers  of  the  heavens;  and  from  them, 
probably,  this  philosophy  was  spread  abroad  among  other  nations ;  for  from 
them  it  was,  and  the  nations  about  them,  that  the  Greeks,  a  people  of 
themselves  more  addicted  to  the  study  of  philology  than  of  nature,  derived 
their  first,  as  well  as  soundest,  notions  of  philosophy ;  and  in  the  vestal 
ceremonies  we  may  yet  trace  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  Egyptians;  for  it 
was  their  way  to  deliver  their  mysteries,  that  is,  their  philosophy  of  things 
above  the  vulgar  way  of  thinking,  under  the  veil  of  religious  rites  and 
hieroglyphic  symbols. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  but  that  Anaxagoras,  Democritus,  and  otherSi 
did  now  and  then  start  up,  who  would  have  it  that  the  earth  possessed  the 
centre  of  the  world,  and  that  the  stars  of  all  sorts  were  revolved  towards 
the  west  about  the  earth  quiescent  in  the  centre,  some  at  a  swifter,  others  * 
at  a  slower  rate. 

However,  it  was  agreed  on  both  sides  that  the  motions  of  the  celestial 
bodies  were  performed  in  spaces  altogether  free  and  void  of  resistance.  The 
whim  of  solid  orbs  was  of  a  later  date,  introduced  by  Eudoxus,  Calippus, 
and  Aristotle  ;  when  the  ancient  philosophy  began  to  decline,  and  to  give 
place  to  the  new  prevailing  fictions  of  the  Greeks. 

But,  above  all  things,  the  phsenomena  of  comets  can  by  no  means  consist 


with  the  notion  of  solid  orbs.  The  Chaldeans,  the  most  leftrDed  asirono- 
mers  of  their  time,  looked  upon  the  comets  (which  of  ancieQt  times  before 
had  been  numbered  among  the  celestial  bodieij)  m  a  particolar  aort  of  plai^ 
ets,  which,  describing  very  eccentric  orbits,  pr^ented  thetoselyes  to  oor  yiew 
only  by  turns,  viz.,  once  in  a  reTolution^  when  they  descended  into  the 
lower  parts  of  their  orbits. 

And  as  it  was  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  hypothesis  of  solid 
otbs,  while  it  prevailed^  that  the  comets  should  be  thrust  down  bdow  the 
mooD,  so  no  sooner  had  the  late  observations  of  astronomers  restored  the 
comets  to  their  ancient  places  in  the  higher  heavens,  but  these  celestial  spaces 
were  at  once  cleared  of  the  incumbrance  of  solid  orbs,  which  by  these  ob- 
servations were  broke  into  pieces,  and  discarded  for  ever. 

Whence  it  was  that  the  planets  came  to  be  retained  within  any  certain 
bounds  in  these  free  spaces,  and  to  be  drawn  oflF  from  the  rectilinear  couiseS| 
which,  left  to  themselv^j  they  should  have  pursued,  into  regular  revolu- 
tions in  curvilinear  orbits,  are  questions  which  we  do  not  know  how  the 
ancients  explained ;  and  probably  it  was  to  give  some  sort  of  satisfaction 
to  this  difficulty  that  solid  orbs  were  introduced.^ 

The  later  philosophers  pretend  to  account  for  it  either  by  the  action  of 
certain  vortices,  as  Kepler  and  Des  Cartes  ;  or  by  some  other  principle  of 
impulse  or  attraction,  as  Borell%  Hooke,  and  others  of  our  nation ;  for, 
from  the  laws  of  motion,  it  is  most  c^tain  that  these  effects  must  proceed 
from  the  action  of  some  force  or  other. 

But  our  purpose  is  only  to  trace  out  the  quantity  and  properties  of  this 
force  from  the  phaenomena  (p.  21S),  and  to  apply  what  we  discover  in  some 
simple  cases  as  principles,  by  which,  in  a  mathematical  way^  we  may  mli* 
mate  the  effects  thereof  in  more  involved  cases  j  for  it  would  be  endless  and 
impossible  to  bring  every  particular  to  direct  and  immediate  observation. 

We  said,  in  a  ?nathemntical  way^  to  avoid  all  questions  about  the  na- 
ture or  quality  of  this  force^  which  we  would  not  be  understood  to  deter- 
mine by  any  hypothesis ;  and  therefore  call  it  by  the  general  name  of  a 
centripetal  force^  as  it  is  a  force  which  is  directed  towards  some  centre; 
and  as  it  regards  more  particularly  a  body  in  that  centre,  we  call  it  circum- 
solar,  circnm-terrestrial,  circum-jovial;  and  in  like  manner  in  respect  of 
other  central  bodies. 

That  by  means  of  centripetal  forces  the  planets  may  be  retained  in  cer- 
tain orbits,  we  may  easily  understand,  if  we  consider  the  motions  of  pro- 
jectiles (p.  75,  7^^  77);  for  a  stone  projected  is  by  the  pressure  of  its  own 
weight  forced  out  of  the  rectilinear  path,  which  by  the  projection  alone  it 
should  have  pursued,  and  made  to  describe  a  curve  line  in  the  air ;  and 
through  that  crooked  way  is  at  last  brought  down  to  the  ground ;  and  th« 
greater  the  velocity  is  with  which  it  is  projected,  the  farther  it  goes  before 
it  falls  to  the  eartk    We  may  therefore  suppose  the  velocity  to  be  so  iib^ 
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creased,  that  it  would  describe  an  arc  of  1,  2,  6, 10, 100, 1000  miles  before 
it  arrived  at  the  earth,  till  at  last,  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  earth,  it 
should  pass  quite  by  without  touching  it. 

Let  AFB  represent  the  surface  of  the  earth,  C  its  centre,  VD,  VE,  VF, 
the  curve  lines  which  a  body  would  describe,  if  projected  in  an  horizontal 
direction  from  the  top  of  an  high  mountain  successively  with  more  and 


more  velocity  (p.  400) ;  and,  because  the  celestial  motions  are  scarcely  re- 
tarded by  the  little  or  no  resistance  of  the  spaces  in  which  they  are  per- 
formed, to  keep  up  the  parity  of  cases,  let  us  suppose  either  that  there  is 
no  air  about  the  earth,  or  at  least  that  it  is  endowed  with  little  or  no  power 
of  resisting;  and  for  the  same  reason  that  the  body  projected  with  a  less 
velocity  describes  the  lesser  arc  VD,  and  with  a  greater  velocity  the  greater 
arc  VE,  and,  augmenting  the  velocity,  it  goes  farther  and  farther  to  F  and 
G,  if  the  velocity  was  still  more  and  more  augmented,  it  would  reach  at 
last  quite  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  and  return  to  the  moun- 
tain  from  which  it  was  projected. 

And  since  the  areas  which  by  this  motion  it  describes  by  a  radius  drawn 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth  are  (by  Prop.  1,  Book  1,  Princip.  Math.)  proper^ 
tional  to  the  times  in  which  they  are  described,  its  velocity,  when  it  returns 
to  the  mountain,  will  be  no  less  than  it  was  at  first ;  and,  retaining  the 
same  velocity,  it  will  describeHhe  same  curve  over  and  over,  by  the  same  law. 
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But  if  we  now  imagine  bodies  to  be  projected  in  the  directions  of  Im 
parallel  to  the  horizon  from  greater  heights,  as  of  5, 10, 100,  1000,  or  more 
miles,  or  rather  as  many  semi-diameters  of  the  earth,  those  bodies,  accwir 
ing  to  their  different  velocity,  and  the  different  force  of  gravity  in  different 
heights,  will  describe  arcs  either  concentric  with  the  earth,  or  varionslj 
eccentric,  and  go  on  revolving  through  the  heavens  in  those  trajectories^ 
just  as  the  planets  do  in  their  orbs. 

As  when  a  stone  is  projected  obliquely,  that  is,  any  way  but  in  the  per- 
pendicular direction,  the  perpetual  deflection  thereof  towards  the  earth 
from  tlie  right  line  in  which  il?  was  projected  is  a  proof  of  its  gravitation 
to  the  earth,  no  less  certain  than  its  direct  descent  when  only  suffered  to 
fall  freely  from  rest ;  so  the  deviation  of  bodies  moving  in  free  spaces  from 
rectilinear  paths,  and  perpetual  deflection  therefrom  towards  any  place,  is 
a  sure  indication  of  the  existence  of  some  force  which  from  all  quarters 
impels  those  bodies  towards  that  place. 

And  as,  from  the  supposed  existence  of  gravity,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  all  bodies  about  the  ear^ym^^t  press  downwards,  and  therefore  must 
either  descend  directly  to^MMMlf  they  are  let  fall  from  rest,  or  at 
least  perpetually  devjjHJj^j^^^^K^lines  towards  the  earth,  if  they  aze 
projected  obliqu^gjj^^^^^^V^pposed  existence  of  a  force  directed  to 
any  centr^i^Hir^^^iIpfpl^^Hnpe  necessity,  that  all  bodies  upon  which 
this  forcej|^»*<mSt  either  descemWirectly  to  that  centre,  or  at  least  deri- 
ate  p^Wjfotiially  towards  it  from  right  lines,  if  otherwise  they  should  have 
moved  obliquely  in  these  right  lines. 

And  liow  from  the  motions  given  we  may  infer  the  forces,  or  from  the 
forces  given  we  may  determine  the  motions,  is  shewn  in  the  two  first  Books 
of  our  Principles  of  Philosophy, 

If  the  earth  is  supposed  to  stand  still,  and  the  fixed  stars  to  be  revolved 
in  free  spaces  in  the  space  of  24  hours,  it  is  certain  the  forces  by  whidi 
the  fixed  stars  are  retained  in  their  orbs  are  not  directed  to  the  earth,  but 
to  the  centres  of  the  several  orbs,  that  is,  of  the  several  parallel  circles, 
which  the  fixed  stars,  declining  to  one  side  and  the  other  from  the  equator, 
describe  daily ;  also  that  by  radii  drawn  to  the  centres  of  those  orbs  the 
fixed  stars  describe  areas  exactly  proportional  to  the  times  of  description. 
Then,  because  the  periodic  times  are  equal  (by  Cor.  Ill,  Prop.  IV,  Book  1), 
it  follows  that  the  centripetal  forces  are  as  the  radii  of  the  several  orbs, 
and  that  they  will  perpetually  revolve  in  the  same  orbs.  And  the  like 
consequences  may  be  drawn  from  the  supposed  diurnal  motion  of  the 
planets. 

That  forces  should  be  directed  to  no  body  on  which  they  physically  de- 
pend, but  to  innumerable  imaginary  points  in  the  axis  of  the  earth,  is  an 
hypothesis  too  incongruous.  It  is  more  incongruous  still  that  those  forces 
should  increase  exactly  in  proportion  of  the  distances  from  this  axis :  for 
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this  is  an  indication  of  an  increase  to  immensity,  or  rather  to  infinity ; 
whereas  the  forces  of  natural  things  commonly  decrease  in  receding  from 
the  fonntain  from  which  they  flow.  But,  what  is  yet  more  absurd,  neitho* 
are  the  areas  described  by  the  same  star  proportional  to  the  times,  nor  are 
its  revolutions  performed  in  the  same  orb ;  for  as  the  star  recedes  from  the 
neighbouring  pole,  both  areas  and  orb  increase ;  and  from  the  increase  of 
the  area  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  forces  are  not  directed  to  the  axis  of 
the  earth.  And  this  difficulty  (Cor.  1,  Prop.  II)  arises  from  the  twofold 
motion  that  is  observed  in  the  fixed  stars,  one  diurnal  round  the  axis  of 
the  earth,  the  other  exceedingly  slow  round  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic.  And 
the  explication  thereof  requires  a  composition  of  forces  so  perplexed  and 
80  variable,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  any  physical  theory. 

That  there  are  centripetal  forces  actually  directed  to  the  bodies  of  the 
sun,  of  the  earth,  and  other  planets,  I  thus  infer.  ^ 

The  moon  revolves  about  our  earth,  and  by  radii  drawn  to  its  centre 
(p.  390)  describes  areas  nearly  proportional  to  the  times  in  which  they  are 
'described,  as  is  evident  from  its  velocity  compared  with  its  apparent  diame- 
ter;  for  its  motion  is  slower  when  its  diameter  is  less  (and  therefore  its 
distance  greater),  and  its  motion  is  swifter  when  its  diameter  is  greater. 

The  revolutions  of  the  satellites  of  Jtyuter  about  that  planet  are  more 
regular  (p.  386) ;  for  they  describe  ciroks  concentric  with  Jupiter  by  equa- 
ble motions,  as  exactly  as  our  senses  can  distinguish. 

And  so  the  satellites  of  Saturn  are  revolved  about  this  planet  with  mo- 
tions nearly  (p.  387)  circular  and  equable^  scarcely  disturbed  by  any  eccen*- 
tricity  hitherto  observed. 

That  Venus  and  Mercury  are  revolved  about  the  sun,  is  demonstrable 
from  their  moon-like  appearances  (p.  388) :  when  they  shine  with  a  full 
face,  they  are  in  those  parts  of  their  orbs  which  in  respect  of  the  earth  lie 
beyond  the  sun  ;  when  they  appear  half  full,  they  are  in  those  parts  which 
lie  over  against  the  sun  ;  when  horned,  in  those  parts  which  lie  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun ;  and  sometimes  they  pass  over  the  sun's  disk,  when 
directly  interposed  between  the  earth  and  the  sun. 

And  Venus,  with  a  motion  almost  uniform,  describes  an  orb  nearly  cir- 
cular and  concentric  with  the  sun. 

But  Mercury,  with  a  more  eccentric  motion,  makes  remarkable  ap- 
proaches to  the  sun,  and  goes  oflF  again  by  turns ;  but  it  is  always  swifter 
as  it  is  near  to  the  sun,  and  therefore  by  a  radius  drawn  to  the  sun  still 
describes  areas  proportional  to  tlffe  times. 

Lastly,  that  the  earth  describes  about  the  sun,  or  the  sun  about  the 
earth,  by  a  radius  from  the  one  to  the  other,  areas  exactly  proportional  to 
the  times,  is  demonstrable  from  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  com- 
pared with  its  apparent  motion. 

These  axe  astronomical  experiments ;  from  which  it  follows,  by  Prop.  I, 
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II,  III,  in  the  first  Book  of  our  Principles,  and  their  Corollaries  (p.  212j  \ 
213,  214),  that  there  are  centripetal  forces  actually  directed  (either  ten-  i 
rately  or  without  considerable  error)  to  the  centres  of  the  earth,  of  Jqi- ' 
ter,  of  Saturn,  and  of  the  sun.  In  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  and  the  Icsff 
planets,  where  experiments  are  wanting,  the  arguments  fron\  analogy  mvt 
be  allowed  in  their  place. 

That  those  forces  (p.  212,  213,  214)  decrease  in  the  duplicate  prop(v» 
tion  of  the  distances  from  the  centre  of  every  planet,  appears  by  Cor.Tl, 
Prop.  lY,  Book  1 ;  for  the  periodic  times  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  lie 
one  to  another  (p.  386,  3S7)  in  the  sesquiplicate  proportion  of  their  &- 
tances  from  the  centre  of  this  planet. 

This  proportion  has  been  long  ago  observed  in  those  satellites ;  andHr. 
Flamsted,  who  had  often  measured  their  distances  from  Jupiter  Ij  die 
micrometer,  and  by  the  eclipses  of  the  satellites,  wrote  to  me,  that  i^boUi 
to  all  the  accuracy  that  possibly  can  be  discerned  by  our  senses.  And  lie 
sent  me  the  dimensions  of  their  orbits  taken  by  the  micrometer,  and  re- 
duced to  the  mean  distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  earth,  or  from  the  sm, 
together  with  the  times  of  their  revolutions,  as  follows : — 


The  greatest  elon- 
gation of  the  sate- 
lites  from  the  cen- 
tre of  Jupiter  as 
seenfromthesun. 


let  1  48  or  108 
2(1  3  01  or  181 
3d  4  46  or  286 
4th  8  13^  or493i 


The  periodic 
times  of  their 
revolutions. 


d  h 

1  18  28  36 

3  13  17  54 

7  03  59  36 

16  18  5  13 


Whence  the  sesquiplicate  proportion  may  be  easily  seen.  For  example; 
the  16\  \S\  05'  13''  is  to  the  time  1^  }S\  28'  36"  as  493^"  x  v/l93r 
to  108"  X  V  108",  neglecting  those  small  fractions  which,  in  observing, 
cannot  be  certainly  determined. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  micrometer,  the  same  distances  were  deta^ 
mined  in  semi-diameters  of  Jupiter  thus : — 


Distance  of  the      Ist 

By  Galileo,  ...     6 

"  Simon  MariuB     .  6 

**  Caspini    ...     5 

•*  Borelli,  more  ex-i 

actly    .     .     .     5% 


2d 

3d 

4th 

10 

16 

28 

10 

16 

26 

8 

13 

23 

SH 

14 

24K 

After  the  invention  of  the  micrometer : — 


By  Townley     .     .     .     5,51 
"  Flamsted      .     .     .  5,31 
More    accurately    by 
the  eclipses       .    •    5,578 


8.78 
8,85 

8,876 


13,47 
13,98 

14,159 


24,72 
24,23 

24,903 
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And  the  periodic  times  of  those  satellities,  by  the  obseryations  of  Mr. 
Flamsted,  are  I**.  18\  28'  36"  |  3^.  13^  17'  54"  |  7^  3\  59'  36"  |  16^ 
W.  5'  13",  as  above. 

And  the  distances  thence  computed  are  5,578  |  8,878  |  14,168  |  24,968, 
accurately  agreeing  with  the  distances  by  observation, 

Cassini  assures  us  (p.  388,  389)  that  the  same  proportion  is  observed 
in  the  circum-saturnal  planets.  But  a  longer  course  of  observations  iB 
required  before  we  can  have  a  certain  and  accurate  theory  of  those  planets. 

In  the  circum-solar  planets,  Mercury  and  Venus,  the  same  proportion 
holds  with  great  accuracy,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  their  orbs,  as 
determined  by  the  observations  of  the  best  astronomers. 

That  Mars  is  revolved  about  the  sun  is  demonstrated  from  the  phaaes 
which  it  shews,  and  the  proportion  of  its  apparent  diameters  (p.  388,  389, 
and  390) ;  for  from  its  appearing  full  near  conjunction  with  the  sun,  and 
gibbous  in  its  quadratures,  it  is  certain  that  it  surrounds  the  sun. 

And  since  its  diameter  appears  about  five  times  greater  when  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  sun  than  when  in  conjunction  therewith,  and  its  distance  from 
the  earth  is  reciprocally  aa  its  apparent  diameter,  that  distance  will  be 
about  five  times  less  when  in  opposition  to  than  when  in  conjunction  with 
the  sun ;  but  in  both  cases  its  distance  from  the  sun  will  be  nearly  about 
the  same  with  the  distance  which  is  inferred  from  its  gibbous  appearance^ 
in  the  quadratures.  And  as  it  encompasses  the  sun  at  almost  equal  distan- 
ces, but  in  respect  of  the  earth  is  very  unequally  distant,  so  by  radii  drawn 
to  the  sun  it  describes  areas  nearly  uniform ;  but  by  radii  drawn  to  the 
earth,  it  is  sometimes  swift,  sometimes  stationary,  and  sometimes  retrograde* 

That  Jupiter,  in  a  higher  orb  than  Mars,  is  likewise  revolved  about  the 
sun,  with  a  motion  nearly  equable,  as  well  in  distance  as  in  the  areas  desh 
cribed,  I  infer  thus. 

Mr.  Flamsted  assured  me,  by  letters,  that  all  the  eclipses  of  the  inner- 
most satellite  which  hitherto  have  been  well  observed  do  agree  with  hie 
theory  so  nearly,  as  never  to  diflfer  therefrom  by  two  minutes  of  time ; 
that  in  the  outmost  the  error  is  little  greater  ;  in  the  outmost  but  one^ 
scarcely  three  times  greater ;  that  in  the  innermost  but  one  the  difference 
is  indeed  much  greater,  yet  so  as  to  agree  as  nearly  with  his  computations 
as  the  moon  does  with  the  common  tables ;  and  that  he  computes  those 
eclipses  only  from  the  mean  motions  corrected  by  the  equation  of  light  dis- 
covered and  introduced  by  Mr.  Romer,  Supposing,  then,  that  the  theory 
differs  by  a  less  error  than  that  of  2'  from  the  motion  of  the  outmost  sat- 
ellite as  hitherto  described,  and  taking  as  the  periodic  time  16^*.  18*».  5'  13" 
to  2'  in  time,  so  is  the  whole  circle  or  360°  to  the  arc  l''48",  the  error  of 
Mr.  Flamsted^s  computation,  reduced  to  the  satellite's  orbit,  will  be  less 
than  r  48"  ;  that  is,  the  longitude  of  the  satellite,  as  seen  from  the  centre 
of  Jupiter,  will  be  determined  with  a  less  error  than  1'  48".     But  when 
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the  satellite  is  in  the  middle  of  the  shadow,  that  longitude  is  the  same  will 
the  heliocentric  longitude  of  Jupiter ;  and,  therefore,  the  hypothesis  vUA 
Mr.  Flamsied  follows,  viz.,  the  Copernican,  as  improved  by  Kepler^  ui 
(as  to  the  motion  of  Jupiter)  lately  corrected  by  himself,  rightly  reprcacnti 
that  longitude  within  a  less  error  than  1'  48" ;  but  by  this  longitude,  to- 
gether with  the  geocentric  longitude,  which  is  always  easily  found,  the  dis- 
tance of  Jupiter  from  the  sun  is  determined ;  which  must,  therefore,  be  the 
very  same  with  that  which  the  hypothesis  exhibits.  For  that  greatest  error 
of  r  49"  that  can  happen  in  the  heliocentric  longitude  is  almost  insensi- 
ble, and  quite  to  be  neglected,  and  perhaps  may  arise  from  some  yet  undis- 
covered eccentricity  of  the  satellite ;  but  since  both  longitude  and  distance 
are  rightly  determined,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  Jupiter,  by  radii  drawn 
to  the  sun,  describes  areas  so  conditioned  as  the  hypothesis  requires,  that  i& 
proportional  to  the  times. 

And  the  same  thing  may  be  concluded  of  Saturn  from  his  satellite  bj 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Huygens  and  Dr.  Halley  ;  though  a  longer  smes 
of  observations  is  yet  wanting  to  confirm  the  thing,  and  to  bring  it  under 
a  sufficiently  exact  computation. 

For  if  Jupiter  was  viewed  from  the  sun,  it  would  nevar  appear  retro- 
grade nor  stationary,  as  it  is  seen  sometimes  from  the  earthy  but  always  to 
go  forward  with  a  motion  nearly  uniform  (p.  389).  And  from  the  very 
great  inequality  of  its  apparent  geocentric  motion,  we  infer  (by  Prop.  HI 
Cor.  IV)  that  the  force  by  which  Jupiter  is  turned  out  of  a  rectilinear  course 
and  made  to  revolve  in  an  orb,  is  not  directed  to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
And  the  same  argument  holds  good  in  Mars  and  in  Saturn.  Another  centre 
of  these  forces  is  therefore  to  be  looked  for  (by  Prop.  II  and  III,  and  the 
Corollaries  of  the  latter),  about  which  the  areas  described  by  radii  inter- 
vening may  be  equable ;  and  that  this  is  the  sun,  we  have  proved  already 
in  Mars  and  Saturn  nearly,  but  accurately  enough  in  Jupiter.  It  may  be 
alledged  that  the  sun  and  planets  are  impelled  by  some  other  force  equally 
and  in  the  direction  of  parallel  lines ;  but  by  such  a  force  (by  Cor.  YI  of 
the  liiiws  of  Motion)  no  change  would  happen  in  the  situation  of  the 
planets  one  to  another,  nor  any  sensible  effect  follow :  but  our  business  is 
with  the  causes  of  sensible  effects.  Let  us,  therefore,  neglect  every  such 
force  as  imaginary  and  precarious,  and  of  no  use  in  the  phajnomena  of  the 
heavens  ;  and  tlie  whole  remaining  force  by  which  Jupiter  is  impelled  will 
be  directed  (by  Prop.  Ill,  Cor.  1)  to  the  centre  of  the  sun. 

The  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  come  out  the  same,  whether, 
with  Tycho^  we  place  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  system,  or  the  sun  with 
Copernicus  :  and  we  have  already  proved  that  these  distances  are  true  in 
Jupiter. 

Kepler  and  BuUialdus  have,  with  great  care  (p.  3SS),  determined  the 
distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun ;  and  hence  it  is  that  their  tables 
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agree  best  with  the  heavens.  And  in  all  the  planets,  in  Jupiter  and  Mars, 
in  Saturn  and  the  earth,  as  well  as  in  Venus  and  Mercury,  the  cubes  of  their 
distances  are  as  the  squares  of  their  periodic  times ;  and  therefore  (by  Cor. 
VI,  Prop.  IV)  the  centripetal  circum-solar  force  throughout  all  the  plane- 
tary r^ons  decreases  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  distances  from  the 
son.  In  examining  this  proportion,  we  are  to  use  the  mean  distances,  or 
the  transverse  semi-axes  of  the  orbits  (by  Prop.  XV).  and  to  neglect  those 
little  fractions,  which,  in  defining  the  orbits,  may  have  arisen  from  the  in- 
sensible errors  of  observation,  or  may  be  ascribed  to  other  causes  which  we 
shall  afterwards  explain.  And  thus  we  shall  always  find  the  said  propor- 
tion to  hold  exactly ;  for  the  distances  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Earth, 
Venus,  and  Mercury,  from  the  sun,  drawn  from  the  observations  of  as- 
tronomers, are,  according  to  the  computation  of  Kepler,  as  the  numbers 
951000,  519650,  152350,  100000,  72400,  38806;  by  the  computation  of 
Bidlialdxis,  as  the  numbers  954199,  522520,  152350,  100000,  7239S, 
38585 ;  and  from  the  periodic  times  they  come  out  953806, 5201 16,  1 52399, 
100000,  72333,  38710.  Their  distances,  according  to  Kepkr  and 
Bidlialdus,  scarcely  diflfer  by  any  sensible  quantity,  and  where  they 
dilFer  most  the  distances  drawn  from  the  periodic  times,  fall  in  between  them. 

That  the  circum-terrestrial  force  likewise  decreases  in  the  duplicate  pro- 
portion of  the  distances,  I  infer  thus. 

The  mean  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  is,  in  semi- 
diameters  of  the  earth,  according  to  Ptolemy ,  Kepler  in  his  Ephemerides, 
Bullialdus,  HeveliuSy  and  RiccioluSy  59 ;  according  to  Flamsted,  59  J  ; 
according  to  Tycho,  56^ ;  to  Vendelin,  60  ,•  to  Copernicus,  60  J ;  to  Kir- 
Cher,  62J  (p.  391,  392,  393). 

But  Tycho,  and  all  that  follow  his  tables  of  refraction,  making  the 
refractions  of  the  sun  and  moon  (altogether  against  the  nature  of  light) 
to  exceed  those  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  that  by  about  four  or  five  minutes 
in  the  horizon,  did  thereby  augment  the  horizontal  parallax  of  the  moon 
by  about  the  like  number  of  minutes ;  that  is,  by  about  the  12th  or  15th 
part  of  the  whole  parallax.  Correct  this  error,  and  the  distance  will  be- 
come 60  or  61  semi-diameters  of  the  earth,  nearly  agreeing  with  what 
others  have  determined. 

Let  us,  then,  assume  the  mean  distance  of  the  moon  60  semi-diameters 
of  the  earth,  and  its  periodic  time  in  respect  of  the  fixed  stars  27"*.  7\  43', 
as  astronomers  have  determined  it.  And  (by  Cor.  VI,  Prop.  IV)  a  body 
revolved  in  our  air,  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  supposed  at  rest,  by 
means  of  a  centripetal  force  which  should  be  to  the  same  force  at  the  dis- 
tance of  the  moon  in  the  reciprocal  duplicate  proportion  of  the  distances 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  that  is,  as  3600  to  1,  would  (secluding  the 
resistance  of  the  air)  complete  a  revolution  in  P.  24'  27". 

Suppose  the  circumference  of  the  earth  to  be  123249600  Paris  fectj  as 
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has  been  determined  by  the  late  mensuration  of  the  French  (vide  p.  406); 
then  the  same  body,  deprived  of  its  circular  motion,  and  falling  by  the 
impulse  of  the  same  centripetal  force  as  before^  would,  in  one  second  of 
time,  describe  16t  j  Paris  feet. 

This  we  infer  by  a  calculus  formed  upon  Prop.  XXXYI,  and  it  agrees 
with  what  we  observe  in  all  bodies  about  the  earth.  For  by  the  experi- 
ments of  pendulums,  and  a  computation  raised  thereon,  Mr.  Huygens  his 
demonstrated  that  bodies  falling  by  all  that  centripetal  force  with  which 
(of  whatever  nature  it  is)  they  are  impelled  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
do,  in  one  second  of  time,  describe  15^'^  Paris  feet. 

But  if  the  earth  is  supposed  to  move,  the  earth  and  moon  together  (by 
Cor.  IV  of  the  Laws  of  Motion,  and  Prop.  LVII)  will  be  revolved  about 
their  common  centre  of  gravity.  And  the  moon  (by  Prop.  LX)  will  in 
the  same  periodic  time,  27\  7**.  43',  with  the  same  circum  terrestrial  force 
diminished  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  distance,  describe  an  orbit 
whose  semi-diameter  is  to  the  semi-diameter  of  the  former  orbit,  that  is,  to 
60  semi-diameters  of  the  earth,  as  the  sum  of  both  the  bodies  of  the  earth 
and  moon  to  the  first  of  two  mean  proportionals  between  this  sum  and  the 
body  of  the  earth ;  that  isj  if  we  suppose  the  moon  (on  account  of  its 
mean   apparent  diameter  31  \')  to  be  about  ^-^  of  the  earth,  as  43  to 


^/  42  +  43j*,  or  as  about  128  to  127.  And  therefore  the  semi-diameta 
of  the  orbit,  that  is,  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  moon  and 
earth,  will  in  this  case  be  60^  semi-diameters  of  the  earth,  almost  the  same 
with  that  assigned  by  Copernicus,  which  the  Tychonic  observations  by  no 
means  disprove ;  and,  therefore,  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  decrement 
of  the  force  holds  good  in  this  distance.  I  have  neglected  the  increment 
of  the  orbit  which  arises  from  the  action  of  the  sun  as  inconsiderable; 
but  if  that  is  subducted,  the  true  distance  will  remain  about  60^  semi- 
diameters  of  the  earth. 

But  farther  (p.  390) ;  this  proportion  of  the  decrement  of  the  forces  is 
confirmed  from  the  eccentricity  of  the  planets,  and  the  very  slow  motion 
of  their  apses ;  for  (by  the  Corollaries  of  Prop.  XLV)  in  no  other  pro- 
portion could  the  circum-solar  planets  once  in  every  revolution  descend  to 
their  least  and  once  ascend  to  their  greatest  distance  from  the  sun,  and  the 
places  of  those  distances  remain  immoveable.  A  small  error  from  the  du- 
plicate proportion  would  produce  a  motion  of  the  apses  considerable  in 
every  revolution,  but  in  many  enormous^ 

But  now,  after  innumerable  revolutions,  hardly  any  such  motion  has 
been  perceived  in  the  orbs  of  the  circum-solar  planets.  Some  astronomers 
afl^m  that  there  is  no  such  motion;  others  reckon  it  no  greater  than  what 
may  easily  arise  from  the  causes  hereafter  to  be  assigned,  and  is  of  no  mo- 
jnent  in  the  present  question. 
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We  may  even  n^lect  the  motion  of  the  moon's  apsis  (p.  390,  391),  which 
is  far  greater  than  in  the  circom-solar  planets,  amounting  in  every  revolu- 
tion to  three  degrees ;  and  from  this  motion  it  is  demonstrable  that  the 
circum-terrestrial  force  decreases  in  no  less  than  the  duplicate,  but  far  less 
than  the  triplicate  proportion  of  the  distance ;  for  if  the  duplicate  propor- 
tion was  gradually  changed  into  the  triplicate,  the  motion  of  the  apsis 
would  thereby  increase  to  infinity;  and,  therefore,  by  a  very  small  muta- 
tion, would  exceed  the  motion  of  the  moon's  apsis.  This  slow  motion  arises 
from  the  action  of  the  circum-solar  force,  as  we  shall  afterwards  explain. 
But,  secluding  this  cause,  the  apsis  or  apogeon  of  the  moon  will  be  fixed, 
and  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  decrease  of  the  circum-terrestrial  force 
in  different  distances  from  the  earth  will  accurately  take  place. 

Now  that  this  proportion  has  been  established,  we  may  compare  the 
forces  of  the  sever^  planets  among  themselves  (p.  391). 

In  the  mean  distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  earth,  the  greatest  elongation 
of  the  outmost  satellite  from  Jupiter's  centre  (by  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Mamsted)is  8"  13";  and  therefore  the  distance  of  the  satellite  from  the 
centre  of  Jupiter  is  to  the  mean  distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  centre  of  the 
sun  as  124  to  52012,  but  to  the  mean  distance  of  Venus  from  the  centre 
of  the  sun  as  124  to  7234;  and  their  periodic  times  are  16  J^.  and  2241**-  ; 
and  from  hence  (according  to  Cor.  II,  Prop.  IV),  dividing  the  distances  by 
the  squares  of  the  times,  we  infer  that  the  force  by  which  the  satellite  is 
impelled  towards  Jupiter  is  to  the  force  by  which  Venus  is  impelled  to- 
wards the  sun  as  442  to  143 ;  and  if  we  diminish  the  force  by  which  the 
satellite  is  impelled  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  distance  124  to 
7234,  we  shall  have  the  circum-jovial  force  in  the  distance  of  Venus  from 
the  sun  to  the  circum-solar  force  by  which  Venus  is  impelled  as  jW  to 
143,  or  as  1  to  1100;  wherefore  at  equal  distances  the  circum-solar  force 
is  1100  times  greater  than  the  circum-joviaL 

And,  by  the  like  computation,  from  the  periodic  time  of  the  satellite  of 
Saturn  ib"^.  22''.  and  its  greatest  elongation  from  Saturn,  while  that  planet 
is  in  its  mean  distance  from  us,  3'  20",  it  follows  that  the  distance  of  this 
satellite  from  Saturn's  centre  is  to  the  distance  of  Venus  from  the  sun  aa 
d2|  to  7234 ;  and  from  thence  that  the  absolute  circum-solar  force  is  2360 
times  greater  than  the  absolute  circum-saturnal. 

From  the  regularity  of  the  heliocentric  and  irregularity  of  the  geocen- 
tric motions  of  Venus,  of  Jupiter,  and  the  other  planets,  it  is  evident  (by 
Cor.  IV,  Prop.  Ill)  that  the  circum-terrestrial  force,  compared  with  the  cir- 
cum-solar, is  very  small. 

Rkciolus  and  Vendelin  have  severally  tried  to  determine  the  sun's  par- 
allax from  the  moon's  dichotomies  observed  by  the  telescope,  and  they  agree 
that  it  does  not  exceed  half  a  minute. 

Kqpkr^  from  Tydwfa  observations  and  his  own,  found  the  parallax  of 
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Mars  insensible,  even  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  when  that  parallax  is  801n^ 
thing  greater  than  the  sun's. 

Flamsied  attempted  the  same  parallax  with  the  micrometer  in  the  peri- 
geon  position  of  Mars,  but  neyer  found  it  above  26";  and  thence  conclud- 
ed the  sun's  parallax  at  most  10". 

Whence  it  follows  that  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  bears 
no  greater  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  than  29  to 
lOOOO ;  nor  to  the  distance  of  Venus  from  the  sun  than  29  to  7233. 

From  which  distances,  together  with  the  periodic  times,  by  the  method 
above  explained,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  the  absolute  circum-solar  force  is 
greater  than  the  absolute  circum-terrestrial  force  at  least  229400  times. 

And  though  we  were  only  certain,  from  the  observations  of  Ricciolus 
and  Veftdelifij  that  the  sun's  parallax  was  less  than  half  a  minute,  yet  from 
this  it  will  follow  that  the  absolute  circum-solar  force  exceeds  the  absolute 
circum-terrestrial  force  8500  times. 

By  the  like  computations  I  happened  to  discover  an  analogy,  that  is  ob- 
served between  the  forces  and  the  bodies  of  the  planets ;  but,  before  I  ei- 
plain  this  analogy,  the  apparent  diameters  of  the  planets  in  their  mean 
distances  from  the  earth  must  be  first  determined. 

Mr.  Flamsted  (p.  3S7),  by  the  micrometer,  measured  the  diameter  of 
Jupiter  40"  or  41" ;  the  diameter  of  Saturn's  ring  50"  ;  and  the  diameter 
of  the  sun  about  32'  13"  (p.  387). 

But  the  diameter  of  Saturn  is  to  the  diameter  of  the  ring,  according  to 
Mr.  Hiujgens  and  Dr.  Halley,  as  4  to  9 ;  according  to  GdlleiivLs,  as  4  to 
10;  and  according  to  Hooke  (by  a  telescope  of  60  feet),  as  5  to  12.  And 
from  the  mean  proportion,  5  to  12,  the  diameter  of  Saturn's  body  is  in- 
ferred about  21". 

Such  as  we  have  said  are  the  apparent  magnitudes ;  but,  because  of  the 
unequal  refrangibility  of  light,  all  lucid  points  are  dilated  by  the  tele- 
scope, and  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass  possess  a  circular  space  whose 
breadth  is  about  the  50th  part  of  the  aperture  of  the  glass. 

It  is  true,  that  towards  the  circumference  the  light  is  so  rare  as  hardly 
to  move  the  sense  ;  but  towards  the  middle,  wliere  it  is  of  greater  density, 
and  is  sensible  enough,  it  makes  a  small  lucid  circle,  whose  breadth  varies 
according  to  the  splendor  of  the  lucid  point,  but  is  generally  about  the  3d, 
or  4th,  or  5th  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  whole. 

Let  ABD  represent  the  circle  of  the  whole  light ;  PQ  the  small  circle 
of  the  denser  and  clearer  light ;  C  the  centre  of  both ;  CA,  CB,  semi-di- 
ameters of  the  greater  circle  containing  a  right  angle  at  C ;  ACBE  the 
square  comprehended  under  these  semi-diameters  ;  AB  the  diagonal  of  that 
square;  EGH  an  hyperbola  with  the  centre  C  and  asymptotes  CA^  CB; 
PG  a  perpendicular  erected  from  any  point  P  of  the  line  BC,  and  meeting 
the  hyperbola  in  G,  and  the  right  lines  AB,  AE,  in  K  and  P :  and  the 
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density  of  the  light  in  any  place  P,  will,  by  my  computation,  be  as  the 
"line  FG,  and  therefore  at  the  centre  infinite,  but  near  the  circimiference 
yery  small.  And  the  whole  light  within  the  small  circle  PQ  is  to  the 
whole  without  as  the  area  of  the  quadrilateral  figure  CAKP  to  the  trian- 


gle PKB.  And  we  are  to  understand  the  small  circle  PQ  to  be  there 
terminated,  where  FG,  the  density  of  the  light,  begins  to  be  less  than  what 
is  required  to  move  the  sense. 

Hence  it  was,  that,  at  the  distance  of  191392  feet,  a  fire  of  3  feet  in  di- 
ameter, through  a  telescope  of  3  feet,  appeared  to  Mr.  Picart  of  S"  in 
breadth,  when  it  should  have  appeared  only  of  3"  14'" ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  the  brighter  fixed  stars  appear  through  the  telescope  sa  of  6"  or  6"  in 
diameter,  and  that  with  a  good  full  light ;  but  with  a  fainter  light  they 
appear  to  run  out  to  a  greater  breadth.  Hence,  likewise,  it  was  that  He- 
veliusy  by  diminishing  the  aperture  of  the  telescope,  did  cut  oflF  a  great  part 
of  the  light  towards  the  circumference,  and  brought  the  disk  of  the  star  to 
be  more  distinctly  defined,  which,  though  hereby  diminished,  did  yet  ap- 
pear as  of  5"  or  6"  in  diameter.  But  IMfr.  HuygenSy  only  by  clouding  the 
eye-glass  with  a  little  smoke,  did  so  eflfectually  extinguish  this  scattered 
light,  that  the  fixed  stars  appeared  as  mere  points,  void  of  all  sensible 
breadth.  Hence  also  it  was  that  Mr.  HvygenSj  from  the  breadth  of  bodies 
interposed  to  intercept  the  whole  light  of  the  planets,  reckoned  their  diam- 
eters greater  than  others  have  measured  them  by  the  micrometer ;  for  the 
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scattered  light,  wliicli  could  not  bo  seen  before  for  the  stronger  light  of  the 
planet,  when  the  planet  is  hid,  appears  every  way  farther  spread.  Lastly, 
from  hence  it  is  that  the  planets  appear  30  ^mall  in  the  disk  of  the  suhj 
being  lessened  by  the  dilated  light  For  to  Hevelius,  Galletius,  and  Dr. 
Halle j/^  Mercury  did  not  seem  to  exceed  12"  or  15'';  and  Venus  appeared 
to  Mr.  Crabttie  only  1'  3"  5  to  Horrox  but  V  12";  though  by  the  mea- 
snrations  of  Heveliu^  and  Hugemus  without  the  sun's  disk,  it  ought 
have  been  seen  at  least  1'  24".  Thus  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  m' 
which  in  1 6S4,  a  few  days  both  before  and  after  the  sun's  eclipse,  % 
measured  at  the  observj^tory  of  Paris  3V  30",  in  the  eclipse  itself  did  i 
seem  to  exceed  30'  or  30'  05  " ;  and  therefore  the  diameters  of  the  plan 
are  to  be  diminished  when  without  the  sun,  and  to  be  augmented  w 
within  it,  by  some  seconds.  But  the  errors  seem  to  be  lees  than  usojal 
the  mensurations  that  are  made  by  the  micrometer.  So  from  the  diamc 
of  the  shadow^  detLTmincd  by  the  eclipses  of  the  satellites,  Mr.  Fianu 
found  that  the  semi-diameter  of  Jupiter  was  to  the  greatest  elongation 
the  outmost  satellite  fis  1  to  24,903.  Wherefore  since  that  elongation 
S'  13'',  the  diameter  of  Jupiter  will  be  39^";  and,  rejecting  the  scat 
light,  the  diameter  found  by  the  micrometer  40  "  or  41''  will  be  reduced 
39^";  and  the  diameter  of  Saturn  21"  is  to  be  diminished  by  the  like 
rectiou,  and  to  be  reckoned  20",  or  something  less.  But  (if  I  am  not 
taken)  the  diameter  of  the  sun,  because  of  its  stronger  light,  is  to  be 
ished  something  more,  and  to  be  reckoned  about  32',  or  32'  G'\ 

That  bodies  so  ditferent  in  magnitude  should  come  so  near  to  an  analogy 
with  their  forces^  is  not  without  some  mystery  {ji.  400). 

It  may  be  that  the  remoter  [^ianet^j  for  want  uf  heat,  have  not  those 
tallic  substances  and  ponderous  minerals  with  which  our  earth  abo 
and  that  tlie  bodies  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  as  they  are  more  exposed  to  tli9 
sun's  heatj  are  also  harder  baked,  and  more  compacL 

For,  from  the  experiment  of  the  buruing-glass,  we  see  that  the  heat 
creates  with  the  density  of  light;  and  this  density  increases  in  the  recipi 
eaJ  duplicate  proportion  of  the  distance  from  the  sun;  from  whence 
son's  heat  in  Mercury  is  proved  to  be  sevenfold  its  heat  in  our 
seasons.  But  witli  this  heat  our  water  boils ;  and  those  heavy  fluids,  qui^ 
silver  and  the  spirit  of  vitriol,  gently  evaporate,  as  1  have  tried  by  the 
thermometer ;  and  tlierefore  there  can  be  no  fluids  m  Mercury  but  what 
are  heavy ^  and  able  to  bear  a  great  heat,  and  from  which  substances  of  great 
density  may  be  nourished. 

And  why  not,  if  God  has  placed  different  bodies  at  different  distani 
from  the  sun,  so  as  the  denser  bodies  always  possess  the  nearer  places, 
each  body  enjoys  a  degree  of  heat  suitable  to  its  condition,  and  proper 
its  nourishment  ?     From  this  consideration  it  will  best  appear  that  the 
weights  of  all  the  planets  are  one  to  another  as  their  forces. 
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But  I  should  be  glad  the  diameters  of  the  planets  were  more  accurately 
measured ;  and  that  may  be  done^  if  a  lamp,  set  at  a  great  distance,  is  made 
to  shine  through  a  circular  hole,  and  both  the  hole  and  the  light  of  the 
lamp  are  so  diminished  that  the  spectrum  may  appear  through  the  telescope 
just  like  the  planet,  and  may  be  defined  by  the  same  measure :  then  the 
diameter  of  the  hole  will  be  to  its  distance  from  the  objectiye  glass  as  the 
true  diameter  of  the  planet  to  its  distance  from  us.  The  light  of  the  lamp 
may  be  diminished  by  the  interposition  either  of  pieces  of  cloth,  or  of 
smoked  glass. 

Of  kin  to  the  analogy  we  have  been  describing,  there  is  another  observed 
between  the  forces  and  the  bodies  attracted  (p.  395,  396,  397).  Since  the 
action  of  the  centripetal  force  upon  the  planets  decreases  in  the  duplicate 
proportion  of  the  distance,  and  the  periodic  time,  increases  in  the  sesquipli- 
cate  thereof,  it  is  evident  that  the  actions  of  the  centripetal  force,  and 
therefore  the  periodic  times,  would  be  equal  in  equal  planets  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  sun ;  and  in  equal  distances  of  unequal  planets  the  total 
actions  of  the  centripetal  force  would  be  as  the  bodies  of  the  planets ;  for 
if  the  actions  were  not  proportional  to  the  bodies  to  be  moved,  they  could 
not  equally  retract  these  bodies  from  the  tangents  of  their  orbs  in  equal 
times :  nor  could  the  motions  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  be  so  regular,  if  it 
was  not  that  the  circum-solar  force  was  equally  exerted  upon  Jupiter  and 
all  its  satellites  in  proportion  of  their  several  weights.  And  the  same  thing 
is  to  be  said  of  Saturn  in  respect  of  its  satellites,  and  of  our  earth  in  re- 
spect of  the  moon,  as  appears  from  Cor.  11  and  III,  Prop.  LXY.  And, 
therefore,  at  equal  distances,  the  actions  of  the  centripetal  force  are  equal 
upon  all  the  planets  in  proportion  of  their  bodies,  or  of  the  quantities  of 
matter  in  their  several  bodies ;  and  for  the  same  reason  must  be  the  same 
upon  all  the  particles  of  the  same  size  of  which  the  planet  is  composed ;  for 
if  the  action  was  greater  upon  some  sort  of  particles  than  upon  others  than 
in  proportion  to  their  quantity  of  matter,  it  would  be  also  greater  or  less 
upon  the  whole  planets  not  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  only,  but  like=- 
wise  of  the  sort  of  the  matter  more  copiously  found  in  one  and  more 
sparingly  in  another. 

In  such  bodies  as  are  found  on  our  earth  of  very  different  sortSi  I  exam- 
ined this  analogy  with  great  accuracy  (p.  343,  344). 

irthe  action  of  the  circum-terrestrial  force  is  proportional  to  the  bodies 
to  be  moved,  it  will  (by  the  Second  Law  of  Motion)  move  them  with  equal 
velocity  in  equal  times,  and  will  make  all  bodies  let  fall  to  descend  through 
equal  spaces  in  equal  times,  and  all  bodies  hung  by  equal  threads  to  vibrate 
in  equal  times.  If  the  action  of  the  force  was  greater,  the  times  would  be 
lefH '.  if  that  was  less,  these  would  be  greater. 

^  been  long  ago  observed  by  others,  that  (allowance  being  made 
vtance  of  the  air)  all  bodies  descend  through  equal  spaces 
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IE  equal  tines :  and.  bj  the  help  of  peDdulams,  that  equlirr  <i£  cdbs  h 
be  distiDgnished  to  great  exactness. 

I  tried  the  thin;^  in  gold,  silver,,  lead,  glsoB,  sand,  commoa  sih  w^ 
water,  and  wheat.  I  provided  two  equal  wooden  boxes.  I  ^Haivut^t 
with  wood,  and  suspended  an  equal  weight  of  gold  (as  exactlj  ai  I  ocuMj 
in  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  other.  The  boxes,  hone  bj  et^^oal  uirei^ 
of  1 1  feet,  made  a  couple  of  pendulums  perfectly  equal  in  we^i  and  fig- 
ure, and  equally  exposed  to  the  resistance  of  the  air :  and,  placing  the  oe 
by  the  other,  I  obejerved  them  to  play  together  forwards  and  backwaids  &r 
a  long  while,  with  equal  vibrations.  And  therefore  (bj  Cor.  1  and  Tl, 
Prop.  XXIV,  Book  II)  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  gold  was  to  tbeqia- 
tity  of  matter  in  the  wood  as  the  action  of  the  motive  force  upon  aD  Ik 
gold  to  the  action  of  the  same  upon  all  the  wood ;  that  is,  as  the  weight  of 
the  one  to  the  weight  of  the  other. 

And  by  these  experiments;  in  bodies  of  the  same  weight,  could  have  dis- 
covered a  difference  of  matter  less  than  the  thousandth  part  of  the  whok 
Since  the  action  of  the  centripetal  force  upon  the  bodies  attracted  is,  at 
equal  distances,  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  matter  in  those  bodiis^ 
reason  requires  that  it  should  be  also  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter in  the  body  attracting. 

For  all  action  is  mutual,  and  (p.  83,  93,  by  the  Third  Law  of  Motion) 
makes  the  bodies  mutually  to  approach  one  to  the  other,  and  therefore  must 
be  the  same  in  both  bodies.  It  is  true  that  we  may  consider  one  body  as 
attracting'  another  as  attracted ;  but  this  distinction  is  more  mathematical 
than  natural.  The  attraction  is  really  common  of  either  to  other,  and 
therefore  of  the  same  kind  in  both. 

And  hence  it  is  that  the  attractive  force  is  found  in  both.  The  sun  at- 
tracts Jupiter  and  the  other  planets ;  Jupiter  attracts  its  satellites ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  the  satellites  act  as  well  one  upon  another  as  upon  Ju- 
piter, and  all  the  planets  mutually  one  upon  another. 

And  though  the  mutual  actions  of  two  planets  may  be  distinguished 
and  considered  as  two,  by  which  each  attracts  the  other,  yet,  as  those  ac- 
iions  are  intermediate,  they  do  not  make  two  but  one  operation  between 
two  terms.  Two  bodies  may  be  mutually  attracted  each  to  the  other  bj 
\\\v  oon traction  of  a  cord  interposed.  There  is  a  double  cause  of  action, 
to  wit,  the  disposition  of  both  bodies,  as  well  as  a  double  action  in  so  far 
Wfi  tho'notit»n  is  considered  as  upon  two  bodies;  but  as  betwixt  two  bodies 
it  in  l»ut  ono  Mingle  one.  It  is  not  one  action  by  which  the  sun  attracts 
.Inpitor.  iu\il  nnothor  by  which  Jupiter  attracts  the  sun  ;  but  it  is  one  ac- 
tion h\  wluol^  tho  sun  and  Jupiter  mutually  endeavour  to  approach  each 
tlM«  oti\rr,  Hv  tho  notion  with  which  the  sun  attracts  Jupiter,  Jupiter  and 
♦  ht'Mnn  ondornonrs  to  oome  nearer  together  (by  the  Third  Law  of  Mo- 
Mon) ;  and  by  tho  notion  with  which  Jupiter  attracts  the  sun,  likewise  Ju- 
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piter  and  the  sun  endeavor  to  come  nearer  together.  But  the  sun  is  not 
attracted  towards  Jupiter  by  a  twofold  action,  nor  Jupiter  by  a  twofold 
action  towards  the  sun ;  but  it  is  one  single  intermediate  action,  by  which 
both  approach  nearer  together. 

Thus  iron  draws  the  load-stone  (p.  93),  aa  well  as  the  load-stone 
draws  the  iron ;  for  all  iron  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  load-stone  draws 
other  iron.  But  the  action  betwixt  the  load-stone  and  iron  is  single,  and 
is  considered  as  single  by  the  philosophers.  The  action  of  iron  upon  the 
load-stone,  is,  indeed,  the  action  of  the  load-stone  betwixt  itself  and  the 
iron,  by  which  both  endeavour  to  come  nearer  together :  and  so  it  mani- 
festly appears ;  for  if  you  remove  the  load-stone,  the  whole  force  of  the 
iron  almost  ceases. 

In  this  sense  it  is  that  we  are  to  conceive  one  single  action  to  be  ex- 
erted betwixt  two  planets,  arising  from  the  conspiring  natures  of  both ; 
and  this  action  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  both,  if  ^  is  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  one,  it  will  be  also  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  other. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected,  that,  according  to  this  philosophy  (p.  39S), 
all  bodies  should  mutually  attract  one  another,  contrary  to  the  evidence 
of  experiments  in  terrestrial  bodies ;  but  I  answer,  that  the  experiments  in 
terrestrial  bodies  come  to  no  account ;  for  the  attraction  of  homogeneous 
spheres  near  their  surfaces  are  (by  Prop.  LXXII)  as  their  diameters. 
Whence  a  sphere  of  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  of  a  like  nature  to  the 
earth,  would  attract  a  small  body  placed  near  its  surface  with  a  force 
20000000  times  less  than  the  earth  would  do  if  placed  near  its  surface ; 
but  so  small  a  force  could  produce  no  sensible  eflfect  If  two  such  spheres 
were  distant  but  by  |  of  an  inch,  they  would  not,  even  in  spaces  void  of 
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resistance,  come  together  by  the  force  of  their  xnntual  attraction  in  ki 
than  a  month's  time ;  and  less  spheres  will  come  together  at  t  ntejH 
slower^  yiz.,  in  the  proportion  of  their  diameters.  Nay^  whole  movnini 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  any  sensible  effect.  A  mountun  of  m 
hemispherical  figure,  three  miles  high,  and  six  broad^  will  notj  byitnl- 
traction,  draw  the  pendulum  two  minutes  out  of  the  true  perpeDdinls; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  great  bodies  of  the  planets  that  these  forces  ire  to  k 
perceived,  unless  we  may  reason  about  smaller  bodies  in  maimer  foQowii^ 

Let  ABCD  (p.  93)  represent  the  globe  of  the  earth  cut  by  any  j^ 
AC  into  two  parts  ACB,  and  ACD.  The  part  ACB  bearing  upon  it 
part  ACD  presses  it  with  its  whole  weight ;  nor  can  the  part  ACD  soilaii 
this  pressure  and  continue  unmoved,  if  it  is  not  opposed  by  an  oqml  €» 
trary  pressure.  And  therefore  the  parts  equally  press  each  other  by  iUr 
weights,  that  is,  equally  attract  each  other,  according  to  the  third  Lti  i 
Motion ;  and,  if  separated  and  let  go,  would  fall  towards  each  other  vi& 
velocities  recipl^cally  as  the  bodies.  All  which  we  may  try  and  see  in  Ae 
load-stone,  whose  attracted  part  does  not  propel  the  part  attracting,  botii 
only  stopped  and  sustained  thereby. 

Suppose  now  that  ACB  represents  some  small  body  on  the  earths  90^ 
face ;  then,  because  the  mutual  attractions  of  this  particle,  and  of  then- 
maining  part  ACD  of  the  earth  towards  each  other,  are  equal,  bnt  the 
attraction  of  the  particle  towards  the  earth  (or  its  weight)  is  as  the  matter 
of  the  particle  (as  we  have  proved  by  the  experiment  of  the  pendulums), 
the  attraction  of  the  earth  towards  the  particle  will  likewise  be  as  the 
matter  of  the  particle ;  and  therefore  the  attractive  forces  of  all  terres- 
trial bodies  will  be  as  their  several  quantities  of  matter. 

The  forces  (p.  396),  which  are  as  the  matter  in  terrestrial  bodies  of  all 
forms,  and  therefore  are  not  mutable  with  the  forms,  must  be  found  in  all 
sorts  of  bodies  whatsoever,  celestial  as  well  as  terrestrial,  and  be  in  aD 
proportional  to  their  quantities  of  matter,  because  among  all  there  is  no 
difference  of  substance,  but  of  modes  and  forms  only.  But  in  the  celes- 
tial bodies  the  same  thing  is  likewise  proved  thus.  AVe  have  shewn  that 
the  action  of  the  circum-solar  force  upon  all  the  planets  (reduced  to  equal 
distances)  is  as  the  matter  of  the  planets ;  that  the  action  of  the  circum- 
jovial  force  upon  the  satellites  o£  Jupiter  observes  the  same  law  ;  and  the 
same  thing  is  to  be  said  of  the  attpoction  of  all  the  planets  towards  every 
planet :  but  thence  it  follows  (by  Prop.  LXIX)  that  their  attractive  forces 
are  as  their  several  quantities  of  matter. 

As  the  parts  of  the  earth  mutually  attract  one  another,  so  do  those  of 
all  the  planets.  If  Jupiter  and  its  satellites  were  brought  together,  and 
formed  into  one  globe,  without  doubt  they  would  continue  mutually  to 
attract  one  another  as  before.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  body  of 
Jupiter  was  broke  into  more  globes,  to  be  sure,  these  would  no  less  attract 
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I  another  than  they  do  the  satellites  now.    From  these  attractions  it  is 

^  that  the  bodies  of  the  earth  and  all  the  planets  effect  a  spherical  figure,  and 

I  tkeir  parts  cohere,  and  are  not  dispersed  throogh  the  aether.    But  we  have 

"it  before  proved  that  these  forces  arise  from  the  universal  nature  of  matter 

f   (p.  398),  and  that,  therefore,  the  force  of  any  whole  globe  is  made  up  of 

;    the  several  forces  of  all  its  parts.    And  from  thence  it  follows  (by  Cor. 

.    Ill,  Prop.  LXXIY)  that  the  force  of  every  particle  decreases  in  the  dupli* 

cate  proportion  of  the  distance  from  that  particle ;  and  (by  Prop.  LXXUI 

and  LXXV)  that  the  force  of  an  entire  globe^  reckoning  from  the  surface 

outwards,  decreases  in  the  duplicate,  but,  reckoning  inwards,  in  the  sim* 

pie  proportion  of  the  distances  from  the  centres,  if  the  matter  of  the  globe 

be  uniform.    And  though  the  matter  of  the  globe,  reckoning  from  the 

centre  towards  the  surface,  is  not  uniform  (p.  398,  399),  yet  the  decrease  in 

the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  distance  outwards  would  (by  Prop.  LXXYI) 

take  place,  provided  that  difformity  is  similar  in  places  round  about  at 

equal  distances  from  the  centre.    And  two  such  globes  will  (by  the  same 

Proposition)  attract  one  the  other  with  a  force  decreasing  in  the  duplicate 

proportion  of  the  distance  between  their  centres. 

Wherefore  the  absolute  force  of  every  globe  is  as  the  quantity  of  matter 
which  the  globe  contains;  but  the  motive  force  by  which  every  globe  is 
attracted  towards  another,  and  which,  in  terrestrial  bodies,  we  commonly 
call  their  weight,  is  as  the  content  under  the  quantities  of  matter  in  both 
globes  applied  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  their  centres  (by  Cor. 
IV,  Prop.  LXXVI),  to  which  force  the  quantity  of  motion,  by  which  each 
globe  in  a  given  time  will  be  carried  towards  the  other,  is  proportional 
And  the  accelerative  force^  by  which  every  globe  according  to  its  quantity 
of  matter  is  attracted  towards  another,  is  as  the  quantity  of  matter  in  that 
other  globe  applied  to  the  stjuare  of  the  distance  between  the  centres  of 
the  two  (by  Cor.  II,  Prop.  LXXVI) ;  to  which  force,  the  velocity  by  which 
the  attracted  globe  will,  in  a  given  time,  be  carried  towards  the  other  is 
proportional.  And  from  these  principles  well  understood,  it  will  be  now 
easy  to  determine  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies  among  themselves. 

From  comparing  the  forces  of  the  planets  one  with  another,  we  have 
above  seen  that  the  circum-solar  does  more  than  a  thousand  times  exceed 
all  the  rest ;  but  by  the  action  of  a  force  so  great  it  is  unavoidable  but  that 
all  bodies  within,  nay,  and  far  beyond,  the  bounds  of  the  planetary  system 
must  descend,  directly  to  the  sun,  unless  by  other  motions  they  are  impelled 
towards  other  parts :  nor  is  our  earth  to  be  excluded  from  the  number  of 
such  bodies ;  for  certainly  the  moon  is  a  body  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
planets,  and  subject  to  the  same  attractions  with  the  other  planets,  eeeing 
it  is  by  the  circum-terrestrial  force  (hat  it  is  retained  in  its  orbit  But 
that  the  earth  and  moon  are  equally  attracted  towards  the  sii&i  we  have 
above  proved;  we  have  likewise  before  proved  thai al^ 

34 
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the  sftid  common  laws  of  attnction.  May,  sapposing  any  of  those  httm 
to  be  deprived  of  its  cirenlar  motion  about  the  son,  by  having  its  < 
from  the  son,  we  may  find  (by  Prop.  XXXYI)  in  what  space  of  time  it 
would  in  its  descent  arrive  at  the  sun ;  to  wit,  in  half  that  periodic  tinem 
which  the  body  might  be  revolved  at  one  half  of  its  former  dietance;  «  m 
a  space  of  time  that  is  to  the  periodic  time  of  the  planet  as  1  to  A^\  m 
that  Venus  in  its  descent  would  arrive  at  the  sun  in  the  space  of  40  dsj| 
Jupiter  in  the  space  of  two  years  and  one  month,  and  the  earth  and  mom 
together  in  the  space  of  66  days  and  19  hours.  Bnt,  since  no  such  thi^ 
happens,  it  must  needs  be,  that  those  bodies  are  moved  towards  other  pirii 
(p.  75),  nor  is  every  motion  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  To  hinder  suehi 
descent,  a  due  proportion  of  velocity  is  required.  And  hence  dq>ends  tka 
force  of  the  argument  drawn  from  the  retardation  of  the  motions  of  tka 
planets.  Unless  the  circum-solar  force  decreased  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
their  increasing  slowness,  the  excess  thereof  would  force  thoee  bodies  to  d^ 
scend  to  the  sun ;  for  instance,  if  the  motion  {aeieris  paribus)  was  retaidcd 
by  one  half,  the  planet  would  be  retained  in  its  orb  by  one  fourth  of  As 
former  circum- solar  force,  and  by  the  excess  of  the  other  three  fourdi 
would  descend  to  the  sun.  And  therefore  the  planets  (Saturn,  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury)  are  not  really  retarded  in  their  perigef^  nor 
become  really  stationary,  or  regressive  with  slow  motions.  All  these  are 
but  apparent,  and  the  absolute  motions,  by  which  the  planets  continue  to 
revolve  in  their  orbits,  are  always  direct,  and  nearly  equable.  But  thit 
such  motions  are  performed  about  the  sun,  we  have  already  proved ;  and 
therefore  the  sun,  as  the  centre  of  the  absolute  motions,  is  quiescent  For 
we  can  by  no  means  allow  quiescence  to  the  earth,  lest  the  planets  in  their 
perigees  should  indeed  be  truly  retarded,  and  become  truly  stationary  and 
regressive,  and  so  for  want  of  motion  should  descend  to  the  sun.  But 
farther ;  since  the  planets  (Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  the  rest)  by  radii 
drawn  to  the  sun  describe  regular  orbits,  and  areas  (as  we  have  shewn) 
nearly  and  to  sense  proportional  to  the  times,  it  follows  (by  Prop.  Ill,  and 
Cor.  Ill,  Prop.  LXV)  that  the  sun  is  moved  with  no  notable  force,  unlesB 
perhaps  with  such  as  all  the  planets  are  equally  moved  with,  according  to 
their  several  quantities  of  matter,  in  parallel  lines,  and  so  the  whole  sys- 
tem is  transferred  in  right  lines.  Reject  that  translation  of  the  whole 
system,  and  the  sun  will  "be  almost  quiescent  in  the  centre  thereof.  If  the 
sun  was  revolved  about  the  earth,  and  carried  the  other  planets  round  about 
itself,  the  earth  ought  to  attract  the  sun  with  a  great  force,  but  the  cir- 
cum-solar  planets  with  no  force  pnnlucing  any  sensible  effect,  which  is 
contrary  to  Cor.  Ill,  Prop.  LXV.  Add  to  this,  that  if  hitherto  the  earth, 
because  of  the  gravitation  of  its  parts,  has  been  placed  by  most  authors  in 
the  lowermost  region  of  the  universe ;  now,  for  better  reason,  the  sun  pee- 
sctted  of  a  centripetal  force  exceeding  our  terrestrial  gravitation  a  1 
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times  and  more,  ought  to  be.  depressed  into  the  lowennost  plaoe^  and  to  be 
hdd  for  the  centre  of  the  system.  And  thus  the  tme  disposition  of  the 
whole  system  will  be  more  fully  and  more  exactly  understood. 

Because  the  fixed  stars  are  quiescent  one  in  respect  of  another  (p.  401, 
402),  we  may  consider  the  sun,  earth,  and  planets,  as  one  system  of  bodies 
carried  hither  and  thither  by  yarious  motions  among  themselves;  and  (he 
common  centre  of  gravity  of  all  (by  Cor.  lY  of  the  Laws  of  Motion)  will 
either  be  quiescent^  or  move  uniformly  forward  in  a  right  line :  in  which 
.case  the  whole  system  will  likewise  move  uniformly  forward  in  right  lines. 
But  this  is  an  hypothesis  hardly  to  be  admitted ;  and,  therefore,  setting  it 
aside,  that  common  centre  will  be  quiescent :  and  from  it  the  sun  is  never 
far  removed.  The  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sun  and  Jupiter  falls 
on  the  surface  of  the  sun ;  and  though  all  the  planets  were  placed  towards 
the  same  parts  from  the  sun  with  Jupiter  the  common  centre  of  the  sun 
and  all  of  them  would  scarcely  recede  twice  as  far  from  the  sun's  centre; 
and,  therefore,  though  the  sun,  according  to  the  various  situation  of  the 
planets,  is  variously  agitated,  and  always  wandering  to  and  fro  with  a  slow 
motion  of  libration,yet  it  never  recedes  one  entire  diameter  of  its  own  body 
from  the  quiescent  centre  of  the  whole  system.  But  from  the  weights  of 
the  sun  and  planets  above  determined,  and  the  situation  of  all  among  them- 
selves, their  common  centre  of  gravity  may  be  found ;  and,  this  being  given, 
the  sun's  place  to  any  supposed  time  may  be  obtained. 

About  the  sun  thus  librated  the  other  planets  are  revolved  in  elliptic 
orbits  (p.  403),  and,  by  radii  drawn  to  the  sun,  describe  areas  nearly  pro- 
portional to  the  times,  as  is  explained  in  Prop.  LXY.  K  the  sun  was  qui- 
escent, and  the  other  planets  did  not  act  mutually  one  upon  another,  their 
orbits  would  be  elliptic,  and  the  areas  exactly  proportional  to  the  times  (by 
Prop.  XI,  and  Cor.  1,  Prop.  XIII).  But  the  actions  of  the  planets  among 
themselves,  compared  with  the  actions  of  the  sun  on  the  planets,  are  of  no 
moment,  and  produce  no  sensible  errors.  And  those  errors  are  less  in  rev- 
olutions about  the  sun  agitated  in  the  manner  but.  now  described  than  if 
those  revolutions  were  made  about  the  sun  quiescent  (by  Prop.  LXYI,  and 
Cor.  Prop.  LXYIII),  especially  if  the  focus  of  every  orbit  is  placed  in  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the  lower  included  planets;  viz.,  the  focus 
of  the  orbit  of  Mercury  in  the  centre  of  the  sun ;  the  focus  of  the  orbit  of 
Yenus  in  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  Mercury  and  the  sun ;  the  focus 
of  the  orbit  of  the  earth  in  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  Yenus,  Mer^ 
cury,  and  the  sun ;  and  so  of  the  rest  And  by  this  means  the  foci  of  the 
orbits  of  all  the  planets,  except  Saturn,  will  not  be  sensibly  removed  from 
the  centre  of  the  sun,  nor  will  the  focus  of  the  orbit  of  Saturn  recede  sensi- 
bly from  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  Jupiter  and  the  sun.  And 
therefore  as^^  -^  not  far  from  the  truth,  when  they  reckon  the 

sun's  eenti  ^aUtheplaiM  la  Saturn  itMlf 
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theeiTorthfOoeariniigdoef  ]K>teioecdr4S''.  And  if  ill  oriiit^  I7  ^Mog 
the  focus  thereof  in  the  common  centre  of  gnwitj  of  Jupiter  and  the  sm, 
ehall  happen  to  agree  better  with  the  ph«nomcn%  from  thenee  all  that  wt 
hare  said  will  be  farther  confirmed. 

If  the  sun  was  qaiescent,  and  the  planets  did  not  act  oa»  on  another,  the 
aphelions  and  nodes  of  their  orbits  would  likewise  (by  Prop.  1,  X^  and  Cv. 
Prop.  XIII)  be  quiescent  And  the  longer  axes  of  their  elliptic  eiliiti 
would  (by  Prop.  XV)  bo  as  the  cubic  roots  of  the  squares  of  their  pcriodie 
times :  and  therefore  from  the  given  periodic  times  would  be  also  gifo. 
But  those  times  are  to  bo  measured  not  from  the  equinoctial  pointi^  whidi 
are  moveable,  but  from  the  first  star  of  Aries.  Put  the  semi-azis  of  Oe 
earth's  orbit  100000,  and  the  semi-axes  of  the  orbits  of  Saturn,  Ji^itcr, 
Mars,  VeiiuS;  and  Mercury,  from  their  periodic  times,  will  come  ovt 
953806,  520116,  152399,  72333,  38710  respectively.  But  from  the  son'^ 
motion  every  semi-axis  is  increased  (by  Prop.  LX)  by  about  one  third  of 
the  distance  of  the  sun's  centre  from  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of 
tho  sun  and  planet  (p.  405,  406.)  And  from  the  actions  of  the  exterior 
planets  on  the  interior,  the  periodic  times  of  the  interior  are  something 
protracted,  though  scarcely  by  any  sensible  quantity;  and  their  aphelioDS 
are  transferred  (by  Cor.  VI  and  VII,  Prop.  LXVI)by  very  slow  motiooB 
in  eofisequentia.  And  on  the  like  account  the  periodic  times  of  aU,  eq»e- 
cially  of  the  exterior  planets,  will  be  prolonged  by  the  actions  of  the 
comets,  if  any  such  there  are,  without  the  orb  of  Saturn,  and  the  •jht- 
lions  of  all  will  be  thereby  carried  forwards  in  consequentuu  But  from 
tho  i>rogrcss  of  the  aphelions  the  regress  of  the  nodes  follows  (by  Cor. 
XI,  Xlll,  Prop.  LXVI).  And  if  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  isquiescent^  the 
regress  of  the  nodes  (by  Cor.  XVJ,  Prop.  LXVI)  will  be  to  the  progress  of 
the  aphelion  in  every  orbit  as  the  regress  of  the  nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit 
to  the  progroas  of  its  apogeon  nearly,  that  is,  as  about  10  to  21.  But  is- 
tronomical  obflervations  seem  to  confirm  a  very  slow  progress  of  the  aphe- 
lionS}  and  a  regret  of  the  nodes  in  respect  of  the  fixed  stars.  And  hence 
it  is  probable  that  there  are  comets  in  the  r^ions  beyond  the  planets,  which, 
revolving  in  very  txxrentric  orle,  quickly  fly  through  their  perihelion  parts^ 
and,  by  an  exceedingly  slow  motion  in  their  aphelions,  spend  almost  their 
whole  time  in  the  regions  beyond  the  planets  j  as  we  shall  aft^wards  ex- 
plain more  at  large. 

The  planets  thus  revolved  about  the  sun  (p.  413,  414,  415)  may  at  the 
same  time  carry  others  revolving  aK>ut  themselves  as  satellites  or  moons, 
as  appears  by  Prop.  LXVI.  But  from  the  action  of  the  sun  our  moon 
must  move  with  greater  velx'ity,  and,  by  a  radius  drawn  to  the  earth,  de- 
scribe an  area  greater  for  the  time ;  it  must  have  its  orbit  leas  curve,  and 
therefore  apprv>ach  nearer  to  the  earth  in  the  syxygies  than  in  the  quadrar 
iures.  exvtpt  in  00  £aur  as  the  motion  of  eocentridty  hinden  tbose 
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For  the  eccentricity  is  greatest  when  the  moon's  apogeonisin  the  syzygies^ 
and  least  when  the  same  is  in  the  quadratures ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
perigeon  moon  is  swifter  and  nearer  to  us,  but  the  apogeon  moon  slower  and 
fiyrther  from  us,  in  the  syzygies  than  in  the  quadratures.  But  farther;  the 
i^ogeon  has  a  progressiye  and  the  nodes  a  regressive  motion,  both  unequa- 
Ue.  For  the  apogeon  is  more  swiftly  progressive  in  its  syzygies,  more 
dowly  regressive  in  its  quadratures,  and  by  the  excess  of  its  progress  above 
its  regress  is  yearly  transferred  in  cotfsequentia  ;  but  the  nodes  are  quies- 
cent in  their  syzygies,  and  most  swiftly  regressive  in  their  quadratures.  But 
farther,  still,  the  greatest  latitude  of  the  moon  is  greater  in  its  quadra- 
tures than  in  its  syzygies ;  and  the  mean  motion  swifter  in  the  aphelion  of 
the  earth  than  in  its  perihelion.  More  inequalities  in  the  moon's  motion 
have  not  hitherto  been  taken  notice  of  by  astronomers :  but  all  these  fol- 
low from  our  principles  in  Cor.  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI, 
XII,  XIII,  Prop.  LXVI,  and  are  known  really  to  exist  in  the  heavens. 
And  this  may  seen  in  that  most  ingenious,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  of  all,  the 
most  acocurate^  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Harrox,  which  Mr.  Flamsied  ha^i  fitted 
to  the  heavens ;  but  the  astronomical  hypotheses  are  to  be  corrected  in  the 
motion  of  the  nodes ;  for  the  nodes  admit  the  greatest  equation  or  pros- 
ihaphaeresis  in  their  octants,  and  this  inequality  is  most  conspicuous  when 
the  moon  is  in  the  nodes,  and  therefore  also  in  the  octants ;  and  hence  it 
was  that  Tycho,  and  others  after  him,  referred  this  inequality  to  the 
octants  of  the  moon,  and  made  it  menstrual ;  but  the  reasons  by  us  addu- 
ced prove  that  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  octants  of  the  nodes,  and  to 
be  made  annual. 

Beside  those  inequalities  taken  notice  of  by  astronomers  (p.  414,  445, 
447,)  there  are  yet  some  others,  by  which  the  moon's  motions  are  so  dis- 
turbed, that  hitherto  by  no  law  could  they  be  reduced  to  any  certain  regu- 
lation. For  the  velocities  or  horary  motions  of  the  apogee  and  nodes  of 
the  moon,  and  their  equations,  as  well  as  the  difference  betwixt  the  greatest 
eccentricity  in  the  syzygies  and  the  least  in  the  (quadratures,  and  that  ine- 
quality which  we  call  the  variation,  in  the  progress  of  the  year  are  aug- 
mented and  diminished  (by  Cor.  XIV,  Prop.  liXVI)  in  the  triplicate  ratio 
of  the  sun's  apparent  diameter.  Beside  that,  the  variation  is  mutable 
nearly  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  time  between  the  quadratures  (by  Cor. 
I  and  II,  Lem.  X,  and  Cor.  XVI,  Prop.  LXVI) ;  and  all  those  inequali- 
ties are  something  greater  in  that  part  of  the  orbit  which  respects  the  sun 
than  in  the  opposite  part,  but  by  a  difference  that  is  scarcely  or  not  at  all 
percept?*"'^ 

By  «  »  (p.  422),  which  for  brevity's  sake  I  do  not  describe,  I 

also  fi]  which  the  moon  by  a  radius  drawn  to  the  earth 

moments  of  time  is  nearly  as  the  sum  of  the 
4  le  distance  of  the  mooTL&ona. 
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the  Dearest  quadrature  in  a  circle  whoee  radius  is  uni^  ;  and  therefcM 
that  the  square  of  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth  is  as  that  sum  divid 
ed  by  the  horary  motion  of  the  moon.    Thus  it  is  when  the  variation 
the  octants  is  in  its  mean  quantity  ;  but  if  the  rariatioo  is  greater  or  le 
that  verged  sine  must  be  augmented  or  diminished  in  the  same  ratio. 
astronomers  try  how  exactly  the  distances  thus  found  wiU  agree  with  i 
moon's  apparent  diameters. 

From  the  motions  of  our  moon  we  may  derive  the  motions  of  the  moon 
or  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  (p.  413);  for  the  mean  motion  of 
nodes  of  the  outmost  Batellite  of  Jupiter  is  to  the  mean  motion  of  the  no 
of  our  moon  in  a  proportion  compounded  of  the  duplicate  proportion 
the  periodic  time  of  the  earth  about  the  sun  to  the  periodic  time  of  Jnpit 
about  the  sun,  and  the  simple  proportion  of  the  periodic  time  of  the 
dlite  about  Jupiter  to  the  periodic  time  of  our  moon  about  the  earth  (b 
Cor.  XVI,  Prop*  LXVI) :  and  therefore  those  nodes,  in  the  space  of  ahii 
dred  years,  are  carried  S^  24'  backwards,  or  in  antecedeniku  TTie  me 
motions  of  the  nodes  of  the  inner  satellites  are  to  the  (mean)  motion 
(the  nodes  of)  the  outmost  as  their  periodic  times  to  the  periodic  time  { 
thisj  by  the  same  corollary,  and  are  thence  given.  And  the  motion  of 
apeis  of  every  satellite  in  cmiseqtwuHa  is  to  the  motion  of  its  nodes 
arUecedentiay  as  the  motion  of  the  apogee  of  our  moon  to  the  motion  of  it 
nodes  (by  the  same  Corollary),  and  is  thence  given.  The  greatest  equ 
tions  of  the  nodes  and  line  of  the  apses  of  each  satellite  are  to  the  gre^U 
equations  of  the  nodes  and  the  line  of  the  apses  of  the  moon  respective 
aa  the  motion  of  the  nodes  and  line  of  the  apses  of  the  satellites  in  the 
time  of  one  revolution  of  the  first  equations  to  the  motion  of  the  nodes 
and  apogeou  of  the  moon  in  the  time  of  one  revolution  of  the  last  equa- 
tions. The  variation  of  a  satellite  seen  from  Jupiter  is  to  the  variation 
of  our  moon  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole  motions  of  their  nodcd 
respectively,  diirinej  the  times  in  which  the  satellite  and  our  moon  (after 
parting  from)  arc  revolved  (again)  to  the  sun,  by  the  same  Corollary  j  and 
therefore  in  the  outmost  satellite  the  variation  does  not  exceed  5"  12"*. 
From  the  small  quantity  of  those  inequalities,  and  the  slowncBS  of  the 
motions,  it  happens  that  the  motions  of  the  satellites  are  found  to  be  so 
regular,  that  tbe  more  modern  astronomers  either  deny  all  motion  to  the 
nodeSi  or  aflirin  them  to  be  very  slowly  regressive. 

(P.  404).  While  the  planets  are  thus  revolved  in  orbits  about  remote 
centres,  in  the  mean  time  they  make  their  several  rotations  about  their 
proper  axes;  the  sun  in  26  days;  Jupiter  in  9\56';  Mars  in  24*^; 
Venus  in  23^;  and  that  in  planes  not  much  inclined  to  tlie  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  according  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  as  astronomers  detcrniine 
from  the  spots  or  maculse  that  by  turns  present  themselves  to  our  sight  ia 
their  bodies;  and  there  is  a  like  revolution  of  our  earth  performed  in  2AK; 
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and  those  motions  are  neither  accelerated  nor  retarded  by  the  actions  of 
the  centripetal  forces,  as  appears  by  Cor.  XXII,  Prop.  LXYI ;  and  there* 
fore  of  all  others  they  are  the  most  equable  and  most  fit  for  the  mensura- 
tion of  time;  but  those  revolutions  are  to  be  reckoned  equable  not  from 
their  return  to  the  sun,  but  to  some  fixed  star :  for  as  the  position  of  the 
planets  to  the  sun  is  unequably  varied,  the  revolutions  of  those  planets 
from  sun  to  sun  are  rendered  unequable. 

In  like  manner  is  the  moon  revolved  about  its  axis  by  a  motion  most 
equable  in  respect  of  the  fixed  stars,  viz.,  in  27**.  7*».  43',  that  is,  in  the 
space  of  a  sidereal  month ;  so  that  this  diurnal  motion  is  equal  to  the 
mean  motion  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit :  upon  which  account  the  same  face 
of  the  moon  always  respects  the  centre  about  which  this  mean  motion  is 
performed,  that  is,  the  exterior  focus  of  the  moon's  orbit  nearly ;  and  hence 
arises  a  deflection  of  the  moon's  face  from  the  earth,  sometimes  towards 
the  east,  and  other  times  towards  the  west,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
focus  which  it  respects ;  and  this  deflection  is  equal  to  the  eqtiation  of  the 
moon's  orbit,  or  to  the  difference  betwixt  its  mean  and  true  motions ;  and 
this  is  the  moon's  libration  in  longitude :  but  it  is  likewise  affected  with 
a  libration  in  latitude  arising  from  thi  inclination  of  the  moon's  axis  to 
the  plane  of  the  orbit  in  which  the  moon  is  revolved  about  the  earth ;  for 
that  axis  retains  the  same  position  to  the  fixed  stars  nearly,  and  hence  the 
poles  present  themselves  to  our  view  by  turns,  as  we  may  understand  from 
the  example  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  whose  poles,  by  reason  of  the  incli- 
nation of  its  axis  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  are  by  turns  illuminated  by 
the  sun.  To  determine  exactly  the  position  of  the  moon's  axis  to  the 
fixed  stars,  and  the  variation  of  this  position,  is  a  problem  worthy  of  an 
astronomer. 

By  reason  of  the  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  planets,  the  matter  which 
they  contain  endeavours  to  recede  from  the  axis  of  this  motion ;  and  hence 
the  fluid  parts  rising  higher  towards  the  equator  than  about  the  poles 
(p.  405),  would  lay  the  solid  parts  about  the  equator  under  water,  if  those 
parts  did  not  rise  also  (p.  405,  409) :  upon  which  account  the  planets  are 
something  thicker  about  the  equator  than  about  the  poles ;  and  their  equi- 
noctial points  (p.  413)  thence  become  regressive ;  and  their  axes,  by  a 
motion  of  nutation,  twice  in  every  revolution,  librate  towards  their  eclip- 
tics, and  twice  return  again  to  their  former  inclination,  as  is  explained  in 
Cor.  XVIII,  Prop.  LXVI ;  and  hence  it  is  that  Jupiter,  viewed  through 
very  long  telescopes,  does  not  appear  altogether  round  (p.  409).  but  having 
its  diameter  that  lies  parallel  to  the  ecliptic  something  longer  than  that 
which  is  drawn  from  north  to  south. 

And  from  the  diurnal  motion  and  the  attractions  (p.  415,  41 S)  of  the 
gun  )  "  sea  ought  twice  to  rise  and  twice  to  fall  every  day,  as 

we*'  "  '  Cor.  XIX,  XX,  Prop.  LXYI),  and  the  greatest 
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height  of  the  water  to  happen  before  the  sixth  hour  of  either  day  ; 
the  twelfth  hour  preceding.  By  the  slowness  of  the  diurnal  motion" 
flood  is  retracted  to  the  twelfth  hour  ;  and  by  the  force  of  the  motion  > 
reciprocation  it  is  protracted  and  deferred  tiU  a  time  nearer  to  the  axtl 
hour.  But  till  that  time  is  more  certainly  determined  by  the  phaeno^l 
mena,  choosing  the  middle  Wtween  those  extremes,  why  may  we  Dot 
conjecture  the  greatest  height  of  the  water  to  happen  at  the  third  hourl 
for  thua  the  water  will  rise  all  that  time  in  which  the  furce  of  the  lumi^-l 
naries  to  raide  it  is  greater,  and  will  fall  all  that  time  in  which  their  fan 
IS  less ;  viz.,  from  the  ninth  to  the  third  hour  when  that  force  is  j 
wid  from  the  third  to  the  ninth  when  it  is  less.  Tlie  hours  I  reckon  : 
the  appulse  of  each  luminary  to  the  meridian  of  the  place,  as  well  uadci 
80  above  the  horizon  ;  and  by  the  hours  of  tlie  lunar  day  1  understand  I 
twenty-fnurth  parts  of  that  time  which  the  moon  spends  before  it  coma 
about  again  by  its  apparent  diurnal  motion  to  the  meridian  of  the  pi 
which  it  left  ^be  day  before. 

But  the  two  motions  which  the  two  luminaries  raise  will  not  appear  distill 
gnishedj  but  will  make  a  certain  mixed  motion.  In  the  conjunction  or  op 
position  of  the  luminiiries  their  fotees  wiU  bo  oonjointd,  and  bring  on  th 
greatest  flood  and  ebb.  In  the  quadratures  the  sun  will  raise  the  wate 
which  the  moon  dcpressethi  and  depress  the  waters  which  the  moon  raiseth; 
and  from  the  difference  of  their  forces  the  smallest  of  all  tides  will  follow* ' 
And  because  (iis  experience  tells  us)  the  force  of  the  moon  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  sun,  the  great^t  height  of  the  water  will  happen  abont  tha 
third  lunar  hour.  Out  of  the  syzygies  and  quadratures  the  greatest  tid« 
which  by  the  single  force  of  the  moon  ought  to  fall  out  at  the  third  lunar 
hour,  and  by  the  single  force  of  the  sun  at  the  third  solar  hour,  hy  the 
compounded  forces  of  both  must  fiill  out  in  an  intermediate  time  that  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  third  hour  of  the  moon  than  to  that  of  the  sun; 
and,  therefore,  while  the  moon  is  passing  from  the  syzygies  to  the  ijuadra* 
tures,  during  which  time  the  third  hour  of  the  sun  precedes  the  third  of 
the  moon,  the  greatest  tide  will  precede  the  third  lunar  hour,  and  that  by 
the  greatest  interval  a  little  after  the  octants  of  the  moon ;  and  hy  like 
intervals  tlie  greatest  tide  will  follow  the  third  lunar  hour,  while  the  moon 
is  passing  from  the  quadratures  to  the  syzygies. 

But  the  effects  of  the  luminaries  depend  upon  their  distances  from  the 
earth ;  for  when  they  are  less  distant  their  effects  are  greater,  and  wlien 
more  distant  their  effects  are  les?,  and  that  in  the  triplicate  proportion  of 
their  apparent  diameters.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  sun  in  the  winter  tim% 
being  then  in  its  perigee,  has  a  greater  effect,  and  makes  the  tides  in  tha 
gyzygies  something  greater,  and  those  in  the  quadratures  something  less^ 
ctEieris  paribus^  than  in  the  summer  season  ;  and  every  month  the  moon, 
while  in  the  perigee^  raiseth  greater  tided  than  at  the  distance  of  15  days 
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before  or  af terj  when  it  is  in  ita  apogee.  Whence  it  comeg  to  paa3  that  two 
highest  tides  do  not  follow  one  the  other  in  two  immediately  succeeding 
syzygies. 

The  effect  of  either  luminary  doth  likewise  depend  upon  its  declination 
or  distance  from  the  equator ;  for  if  the  luminary  was  placed  at  the  pol^ 
it  would  constantly  attract  all  the  parts  of  the  waters,  without  any  inten- 
sion or  remission  of  its  action^  and  could  cause  no  reciprocation  of  motion ; 
and,  therefore,  as  the  luminaries  decline  from  the  equator  towards  either 
pole,  they  will  by  degrees  lose  their  force,  and  on  this  account  will  excite 
lesser  tides  in  the  solstitial  tlian  in  the  equinoctial  syzygies.  But  in  the 
solstitial  quadratures  they  will  raise  greater  tides  than  in  the  quadratures 
about  the  equinoxes ;  because  the  effect  of  the  moon,  then  situated  in  the 
equator,  most  exceeds  the  effect  of  the  sun ;  therefore  the  greatest  tides 
fall  out  in  those  syzygies,  and  the  least  in  those  quadratures,  which  happen 
about  the  time  of  both  equinoxes ;  and  the  greatest  tide  in  the  syzygies  is 
always  succeeded  by  the  least  tide  in  the  quadratures,  as  we  find  by  expe- 
rience. But  because  the  sun  is  less  distant  from  the  earth  in  winter  than 
in  summer,  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  greatest  and  least  tides  more  fre- 
quently appear  before  than  after  the  yemal  equinox,  and  more  frequently 
after  than  before  the  autumnaL 

Moreover,  the  effects  of  the  lumina-  ^      K  N 

ries  depend  upon  the  latitudes  of  places. 
Let  Aj^EP  represent  the  earth  on  all 
sides  covered  with  deep  waters;  C  its 
centre;  P,/?,  its  poles;  AE  the  equa- 
tor; F  any  place  without  the  equator; 
Ff  the  parallel  of  the  place ;  Drf  the 
correspondent  parallel  on  the  other  side  '  ^  ^ 

of  the  equator ;  Ij  the  place  which  the  moon  possessed  three  hours  before; 
H  the  place  of  the  earth  directly  under  it ;  A  the  opposite  place ;  E,  k, 
the  places  at  90  degrees  distance ;  CH,  CA,  the  greatest  heights  of  the  sea 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  and  CK,  Ck,  the  least  heights ;  and  if  with 
the  axes  HA,  K/r,  an  ellipsis  is  described,  and  by  the  revolution  of  thatX 
ellipsis  about  its  longer  axis  HA  a  spheroid  UPKhpk  is  formed,  this  sphe- 
roid will  nearly  represent  the  figure  of  the  sea;  and  CF,  C/,  CD,  Crf,  will 
represent  the  sea  in  the  places  F,/,  D,  d.  But  farther ;  if  in  the  said  revo- 
lution of  the  ellipsis  any  point  N  #wcribes  the  circle  NM,  cutting  the 
parallels  Ff,  D^/,  in  any  places  R,  T,  and  the  equator  AE  in  S,  CN  will 
represent  t)ie  height  of  the  sea  in  all  those  places  R,  S,  T,  situated  in  this 
circle.  Wherefore  in  the  diurnal  revolution  of  any  place  F  the  greatest 
flood  will  be  in  F,  at  the  third  hour  after  the  appulse  of  the  moon  to  the 
me"  '^ve  the  horizon ;  and  afterwards  the  greatest  ebb  in  Q,  at  the 
il  \e  setting  of  the  moon ;  and  then  the  greatest  flood  in/, 
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at  the  third  hour  after  the  appulse  of  the  moon  to  the  meridian  tinder 
horizon ;  and,  lastly,  the  greatest  ebh  in  Q,  at  the  third  hour  after 
rising  of  the  moor* ;  and  the  latter  flood  in/  will  be  le^  than  the  pp 
ing  tiood  in  F.     For  the  whole  sea  k  divided  into  two  huge  and  ^ 
pherical  floods,  one  in  the  hemisphere  KHkC  on  the  north  side,  the  otl 
in  the  opposite  hemisphere  KH^'C,  which  we  may  therefore  call  the  nortl 
ern  and  the  southern  floods ;  these  floods,  being  always  opposite  the  one  I 
the  other,  come  by  tnrns  to  the  meridians  of  all  places  after  the  int 
of  twelve  Itinar  hours ;  and^  seeing   the  northern  countries  partake  mo 
of  the  northern  flood,  and  the  southern  countries  more  of  the  southe 
flood,  thence  arise  tides  alternately  greater  and  less  in  all  places  withou 
the  equator  in  which  the  luminaries  rise  and  set.     But  the  greater  ti4 
will  happen  whefi  the  moon  declines  towards  the  Tertex  of  the  place,  abaq 
the  third  hour  after  the  appulse  of  the  moon  to  the  meridian  aborc  I 
horizon ;  and  when  the  moon  changes  its  declination,  that  which  was 
greater  tide  will  be  changed  into  a  lesser ;  and  the  greatest  difference 
the  floods  will  fall  ont  about  the  times  of  the  soktices,  especially  if 
ascending  node  of  the  moon  is  ahont  the  first  of  Aries.     So  the  morniD 
tides  in  winter  exceed  those  of  the  evening,  and  the  evening  tides  exc 
those  of  the  morning  in  summer;  at  Plymouth  by  the  height  of  one  fo 
bnt  at  Bristol  by  the  height  of  15  inches,  according  to  the  obeervations  < 
Calepress\  and  tSturmt/, 

Bnfc  the  motions  wliich  we  have  been  describing  suffer  some  alteration 
from  that  force  of  reciprocation  which  the  waters  [having  once  received] 
retain  a  little  while  by  their  tns  inaita  ;  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that ' 
tides  may  continue  for  some  time,  though  the  actions  of  the  lumina 
should  cease.     This  power  of  retaining  the  impressed  motion  lessens 
difference  of  the  alternate  tides^  and  makes  those  tides  which  immediati 
succeed  after  the  syzygies  greater,  and  those  which  follow  next  after  ^ 
quadratures  less.    And  hence  it  13  that  the  alternate  tides  at  Plymouth 
and  Brh-toi  do  not  differ  much  more  one  from  the  other  than  by  the  height 
of  a  foot,  or  of  15  inches;  and  that  the  greatest  tides  of  all  at  those  ; 
are  not  the  first  but  the  third  after  the  syzygies. 

And,  besides,  all  the  motions  are  retarded  in  their  passage  thronghl 
low  channeljij  so  that  the  greatest  tides  of  all,  in  some  strni  s  and  moathft 
of  rivers,  are  the  fourth,  or  even  the  fifth,  after  the  syzygies.  ^H 

It  may  also  happen  that  the  greatest  tide  may  be  the  fourth  or  fifl^^ 
after  the  syzygies,  or  fall  out  yet  later,  because  the  motions  of  the  sea  are 
retarded  in  passing  through  shallow  places  towards  the  shores;  for  so  the 
tide  arrives  at  the  western  coast  of  Indattd  at  the  third  lunar  hour,  and  an 
hour  or  two  after  at  the  ports  in  the  southern  coast  of  the  same  island ;  ai 
also  at  the  islands  CctssiferideSy  commonly  Smiw^s;  then  successively  at 
Falmouthf  Plymoutlij  Portland^  the  isle  of  Wighty  Wtnchesier^  DoKt^ 
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the  moath  of  the  Thames^  and  London  Bridge^  spending  twelve  hours  in 
this  passage.  Bnt  farther ;  the  propagation  of  the  tides  may  be  obstructed 
eren  by  the  channels  of  the  ocean  itself,  when  they  are  not  of  depth  enough ; 
for  the  flood  happens  at  the  third  lunar  hour  in  the  Canary  islands ;  and 
at  all  those  western  coasts  that  lie  towards  the  Atlantic  ocean,  as  of  Ire- 
land,  France^  Spain^  and  all  Africa^  to  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  ejccept 
in  some  shallow  places,  where  it  is  impeded,  and  falls  out  later ;  and  in  the 
straits  of  Oibraliar,  where,  by  reason  of  a  motion  propagated  from  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  it  flows  sooner.  But,  passing  from  those  coasts  over 
tlie  breadth  of  the  ocean  to  the  coasts  of  America,  the  flood  arrives  first  at 
the  most  eastern  shores  of  Brazil,  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  lunar  hour; 
then  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons  at  the  si^th  hour,  but  at 
the  neighbouring  islands  at  the  fourth  hour ;  afterwards  at  the  islands  of 
Bermudas  at  the  seventh  hour,  and  at  port  St.  Augusiin  in  Florida  at 
seven  and  a  half.  And  therefore  the  tide  is  propagated  through  the  ocean 
with  a  slower  motion  than  it  should  be  according  to  the  course  of  the 
moon ;  and  this  retardation  is  very  necessary,  that  the  sea  at  the  same  time 
may  fall  between  Brazil  and  New  France,  and  rise  at  the  Canary  islands, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  vice  versa :  for  the  sea  can- 
not rise  in  one  place  but  by  falling  in  another.  And  it  is  probable  that 
the  Pacific  sea  is  agitated  by  the  same  laws ;  for  in  the  coasts  of  Chili  and 
Perti.  the  highest  flood  is  said  to  happen  at  the  third  lunar  hour.  But 
with  what  velocity  it  is  thence  propagated  to  the  eastern  coasts  of 
Japan,  the  Philippine  and  other  islands  adjacent  to  China,  I  have  not 
yet  learned. 

Farther;  it  may  happen  (p.  41S)  that  the  tide  may  be  propagated  from 
the  ocean  through  different  channels  towards  the  same  port,  and  may  pass 
quicker  through  some  channels  than  through  others,  in  which  case  the 
same  tide,  divided  into  two  or  more  succeeding  one  another,  may  compound 
new  motions  of  different  kinds.  Let  us  suppose  one  tide  to  be  divided  into 
two  equal  tides,  the  former  whereof  precedes  the  other  by  the  space  of  six 
hours,  and  happens  at  the  third  or  twenty-seventh  hour  from  the  appulse 
of  the  moon  to  the  meridian  of  the  port  If  the  moon  at  the  time  of  this 
appulse  to  the  meridian  was  in  the  equator,  every  six  hours  alternately 
there  would  arise  equal  floods,  which,  meeting  with  as  many  equal  ebbs^ 
would  so  balance  one  the  other,  that,  for  that  day,  the  water  would  stag- 
nate, and  remain  quiet  If  the  moon  then  declined  from  the  equator,  the 
tides  in  the  ocean  would  be  alternately  greater  and  less,  as  was  said ;  and 
from  hence  two  greater  and  two  lesser  tides  would  be  alternately  propa- 
gated towards  that  port  But  the  two  greater  floods  would  make  the 
greater  "  the  waters  to  fiill  out  in  the  middle  time  betwixt  both, 

and  tl  "^'^ser  floods  would  make  the  waters  to  rise  to  a  mean 

height  between  them;         '"^  the  middle  time  between 
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the  two  lesser  floods  the  waters  would  rise  to  their  least  height.  Thtii  in 
the  Bpace  of  twenty *four  hours  the  waters  would  come,  not  twice,  but  once 
only  to  their  greatest,  and  once  only  to  their  least  height ;  and  their  great- 
est height,  if  the  moon  declined  towards  the  elevated  pole,  would  happen 
at  the  sixth  or  thirtieth  hour  after  the  appulse  of  the  moon  to  the  ineridia]|| 
and  when  the  moon  changed  its  declination,  this  flood  would  be  i 
into  an  ehh. 

Of  all  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  port  of  Batsham^  in  the  Itis^l 
dom  of  Trntquin,  in  the  latitude  of  20°  50'  north.  In  that  port,  on  i 
day  which  follows  after  the  passage* of  the  moon  over  the  equator,  thsj 
waters  stagnate;  when  the  moon  declines  to  the  north,  they  begin  to  flow] 
and  ebb,  not  twice,  as  in  other  port^  but  once  only  every  day ;  and  I 
flood  happens  at  the  setting,  and  the  greatest  ebb  at  the  rising  of  the  mo 
This  tide  increaseth  with  the  declination  of  the  moon  till  the  sevc 
eighth  day ;  then  for  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  following  it  decre 
the  same  rate  as  it  had  increased  before,  and  ceaseth  when  the  mo 
changeth  its  declination.  After  which  the  flood  is  immediately  chang 
into  an  ebb ;  and  thenceforth  the  ebb  happens  at  the  setting  and  the  i 
at  the  rising  of  the  moon,  till  the  moon  again  changes  its  decUnatio 
There  are  two  inlets  from  the  ocean  to  this  port ;  one  more  direct  and  \ 
between  the  island  Hainan  and  the  coast  of  Qnajitun^,  a  proraioei 
China  ;  the  other  round  about  between  the  same  island  and  the  coast  4 
Cochim;  and  through  the  shorter  passage  the  tide  is  sooner  propagated  i 
Batsham. 

In  the  channels  of  rivers  the  influx  and  reflux  depends  upon  the  ^ 
of  the  rivers,  which  obstructs  the  ingress  of  the  waters  from  the  sea,  i 
promotes  their  egress  to  the  sea,  making  tjje  ingress  later  and  slower,  i 
the  ^ess  sooner  and  faster;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  reflux  is  of  lo 
duration  that  the  influx,  especially  far  up  the  rivers,  where  the  foroe  of  t 
sea  is  less.  So  Sturmi^  tells  us,  that  in  the  river  .4 von,  three  miles  bdo 
Bristol,  the  water  flows  only  five  hours,  but  ebbs  seven ;  and  without  don 
the  diflerence  is  yet  greater  above  Bristol^  as  at  Careskftm  or  the 
This  difference  does  likewise  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  the  flux  and  l 
flux ;  for  the  more  vehement  motion  of  the  sea  near  the  syvfgics  of 
luminaries  more  easily  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  riTcrs,  will 
the  ingress  of  the  water  to  happen  sooner  and  to  continue  longer,  and 
therefore  diminish  this  difference.  But  while  the  moon  is  approaching  I 
the  sysygies,  the  rivers  wiU  be  more  plentifully  filled,  their  currents  1 
ohstmcted  by  the  greatness  of  the  tides,  and  therefore  nill  something  i 
rete^  the  reflux  of  the  sea  a  little  after  than  a  little  before  the  syzyg 
Upon  which  account  the  slowest  tides  of  all  will  not  happen  in  the  i 
^cs,  but  precede  them  a  little;  and  I  observed  aboye  that  the  tides  befoi 
die flyiygics  were  alao  x«larded  bj  the  force  of  the  ton;  aod  frm  T 
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I  ooDJoined  the  retardfttion  of  ihe  tides  will  be  both  greater  and  sooner 
before  the  syzygies.  All  whidi  I  find  to  be  so,  by  the  tide-tables  which 
Flamsted  has  composed  from  a  great  many  observations. 

By  the  laws  we  haye  been  describing,  the  times  of  the  tides  are  goyemed ; 
bat  the  greatness  of  the  tides  depends  upon  the  greatness  of  the  seas.  Let 
C  represent  the  centre  of  the  earth,  EADB  the  oval  figure  of  the  seas,  CA 
the  longer  semi-axis  of  this  oval,  CB  the  shorter  insisting  at  right  angles 
upon  the  former,  D  the  middle  point  between  A  and  B,  and  EOF  or  eGf 
the  angle  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  subtended  by  the  breadth  of  the  sea 
that  terminates  in  the  shores  E,  F,  or  e^f.    Now,  supposing  that  the  point 


A  is  in  the  middle  between  the  points  E,  F,  and  the  point  D  in  the  middle 
between  the  points  e,/,  if  the  diflference  of  the  heights  CA,  CB,  represent 
the  quantity  of  the  tide  in  a  very  deep  sea  surrounding  the  whole  earth, 
the  excess  of  the  height  CA  above  the  height  CE  or  CF  will  represent  the 
quantity  of  the  tide  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  EF,  terminated  by  the  shores 
E,  F;  and  the  excess  of  the  height  Ce  above  the  height  Cf  will  nearly 
represent  the  quantity  of  the  tide  on  the  shores/  of  the  same  sea.  Whence 
it  appears  that  the  tides  are  far  less  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  than  at  the 
shores ;  and  that  the  tides  at  the  shores  are  nearly  as  EF  (p.  461, 462),  the 
breadth  of  the  sea  not  exceeding  a  quadrantal  arc.  And  hence  it  is  that 
near  the  equator,  where  the  sea  between  Africa  and  America  is  narroWi 
the  tides  are  far  less  than  towards  either  side  in  the  temperate  zones,  where 
the  seas  are  extended  wider ;  or  on  almost  all  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  sea> 
as  well  towards  America  as  towards  Chinas  and  within  as  well  as  without 
the  tropics ;  and  that  in  islands  in  the  middle  of  the  sc»  they  scarcely  rise 
higher  than  two  or  three  fcet^  but  on  the  shores  of  great  continents  are 
three  or  four  times  greater,  and  above,  especially  if  the  motions  propagated 
from  the  ocean  are  by  degrees  contracted  into  a  narrow  space,  and  the  water, 
to  fill  and  empty  the  bays  alternately,  is  forced  to  flow  and  ebb  with  great 
violence  through  shallow  places ;  as  Plymouth  and  Chepstow  Bridge  in 
£h  *  '  mount  of  Si.  Michael  and  town  of  Avranehes  in  Nw^ 

aod  Pegu  in  the  Bast  Indies.    In  which  plaoe% 
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the  sea,  hurried  in  and  out  with  great  violence,  sometimes  lay^  the  sho 
under  water,  sometimes  leaves  them  dry,  for  many  miles.  Nor  is  thcfon 
of  the  irifiiix  and  efflux  to  be  broke  till  it  haa  raised  or  depr<^3sed  the  irafe 
to  forty  or  fifty  feet  aiid  more*  Thus  also  long  and  shallow  straits 
open  to  the  3ea  with  mouths  wider  and  deeper  than  the  rest  of  their  c!u 
ncl  (such  as  thoFe  about  Bntain  and  t)ie  Magellanic  Straits  at  the  eiii 
em  entry)  will  have  a  greater  flood  and  ebb,  or  will  more  intend  and  re 
their  course,  and  therefore  will  rise  higher  and  be  depn^sed  lower. 
the  coast  of  tSouth  Afnerica  it  U  said  that  the  Pacific  sea  in  its  refltl 
sometimes  retreats  two  miles,  and  gets  out  of  sight  of  those  that  stand  i 
shore*  Whence  in  these  places  the  floods  will  be al^  higher;  but  in  deep 
waters  the  velocity  of  influx  and  efflux  is  always  less,  and  therefore  tli 
accent  and  descent  is  so  too.  Nor  in  such  places  is  the  ocean  known  ) 
ascend  to  more  than  six,  eight,  or  ten  feet  The  quantity  of  the  asceall 
compute  in  the  following  manner. 
Let  S  represent  the  sun,  T  the 
earth  (419,  42U),  P  the  moon,  ^ 

PAGO  the  moon-d  orbit     In  SP 
take  SK  equal  to  ST  and  SL  t^  , 
SK  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  SK 
to  SP,    Parallel  to  PT  draw  LM ; 
and, supposing  the  mean  quantity 

of  tbe  circum-solar  force  directed  towards  the  earth  to  be  represented 
the  distance  ST  or  SK,  SL  will  represent  the  quantity  thereof  direc 
towards  tlie  moon.     But  that  f«jrce  is  compounded  of  the  parts  SM,  LM; 
of  which  the  force  LM  and  that  part  of  SM  which  is  represented  by  TM, 
do  disturb  the  motion  of  the  moon  (as  appears  from  Prop.  LXVf,  and  its 
Corollaries).     In  so  far  as  the  earth  and  moon  are  revolved  about  thi 
common  centre  of  gravity,  the  earth  will  be  liable  to  the  action  of  the  lil 
forces*    But  we  may  refer  the  sums  as  well  of  the  forces  as  of  the  motioi 
to  tbe  moon,  and  represent  the  sums  of  the  forces  by  the  lines  TM 
ML,  which  are  proportional  to  them.    The  force  LM,  in  its  mean  q 
tity,  is  to  the  force  by  which  the  moon  may  be  revolved  in  an  orbit, 
the  earth  quiescent,  at  the  distance  PT  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  mooi 
periodic  time  about  the  earth  to  the  earth's  periodic  time  about  the  si 
(by  Con  XVII,  Prop.  LXVI) ;  that  is,  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  27^. 
43'  to  365^.  G\  9' ;  or  as  IOU(J  to  178725,  or  1  to  178 J ;.     The  force 
which  the  moon  may  be  revolved  in  its  orb  about  the  earth  in  rest,  at 
distance  PT  of  00 1  semi-diameters  of  the  earth,  is  to  the  force  by  w 
it  may  revolve  in  the  same  time  at  the  distance  of  61)  semi-diametera 
60 i  to  GO ;  and  this  force  is  to  the  force  of  gravity  with  us  as  1  to  60 
60  nearly ;  and  therefore  the  mean  force  ML  is  to  the  force  of  gravity  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth  as  1  X   6<}|  to  60   X  60  x   17811,  or  1 
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638092,6.  Whence  the  force  TM  will  be  abo  given  from  the  proportion 
of  the  lines  TM,  ML.  And  these  are  the  forces  of  the  son,  by  which  the 
moon's  motions  are  disturbed. 

If  from  the  moon's  orbit  (p.  449)  we  descend  to  the  earth's  surface,  those 
forces  will  be  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  the  distances  60^  and  1 ;  and 
therefore  the  force  LM  will  then  become  3S604600  times  less  than  the 
force  of  gravity.  But  this  force  acting  equally  every  where  upon  the 
earth,  will  scarcely  effect  any  change  on  the  motion  of  the  sea,  and  there- 
fore may  be  neglected  in  the  explication  of  that  motion.  The  other  force 
TM,  in  places  where  the  sun  is  vertical,  or  in  their  nadir,  is  triple  the 
quantity  of  the  force  ML,  and  therefore  but  1286S200  times  less  than  the 
force  of  gravity. 

Suppose  now  ADBE  to  represent  the  spherical  surface  of  the  earth, 
oDbE  the  surface  of  the  watar  overspreading  it,  C  the  centre  of  both,  A 
the  place  to  which  the  sun  is  vertical,  B  the  place  opposite ;  D,  E,  places 
at  90  degrees  distance  from  the  former ;  ACJStmlk  a  right  angled  cylindric 
canal  passing  through  the  earth's  centre.  The  force  TM  in  any  place  is 
9B  the  distance  of  the  place  from  the  plane  DE,  on  which  a  line  from  A 
to  C  insists  at  right  angles,  and 
therefore  in  the  part  of  the  ca- 
nal which  is  represented  by  EC 
Im  is  of  no  quantity,  but  in  the 
other  part  AC/A  is  as  the  gravity 
at  the  several  heights;  for  in  / 
descending  towards  the  centre  of  zj  ^1 
the  earth,  gravity  is  (by  Prop*  ; 
LXXIII)  every  where  as  the  '^ 
height;  and  therefore  the  force 
TM  drawing  the  water  upwards 
will  diminish  its  gravity  in  the 
1^  AC/Ar  of  the  canal  in  a  given 
ratio:  upon  which  account  the  ^ 

water  will  ascend  in  this  leg,  till  its  defect  of  gravity  is  supplied  by  its 
greater  height;  nor  will  it  rest  in  an  equilibrium  till  its  total  gravity 
becomes  equal  to  the  total  gravity  in  'EClm,  the  other  leg  of  the  canaL 
Because  the  gravity  of  every  particle  is  as  its  distance  from  the  earth's 
centre^  the  weight  of  the  whole  water  in  either  leg  will  increase  in  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  height ;  and  therefore  the  height  of  the  water  in  the 
leg  AClk  will  be  to  the  height  thereof  in  the  leg  C/mE  in  the  subdupli- 
cate  ratio  of  the  number  12S68301  to  12S68200,  or  in  the  ratio  of  the 
number  26623053  to  the  number  25623052,  and  the  height  of  the  water 
^Olm  to  the  difference  of  the  heights,  as  25623062  to  1.  But 
EChn  ia  of  19616800  Paris  feet^  as  has  been  lately 
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foimd  bj  the  mensnntioii  of  the  Fremeh;  and,  fliqrfofg^by  Ae  prceediBg 
mnilogy,  the  difference  of  the  heights  eomcs  out  9|  indicB  of  the  Pan» 
foot ;  and  the  snn's  force  will  make  the  height  of  the  sea  mt  A  to  esoeel 
the  height  of  the  same  at  E  by  9  inches  And  though  the  water  of  the 
canal  AGRmUc  be  supposed  to  be  frozen  into  a  hard  and  solid  coMstnei^ 
jet  the  heights  thereof  at  A  and  E,  and  all  other  intermediate  plaoeB^wonU 
still  remain  the  same. 

Let  ka  (in  the  foUowing  figure)  represent  tfiat  excess  of  height  of  9 
indies  at  A,  and  hf  the  excess  of  height  at  any  other  place  h;  and  upon 
DC  let  fall  the  perpendicular  /G,  meeting  the  globe  of  the  earth  in  F; 
and  becaose  the  distance  of  the  sun  is  so  great  that  all  the  right  lina 
drawn  thereto  may  be  considered  as  parallel^  the  force  TM  in  any  plaee/ 
will  be  to  the  same  force  in  the  place  A  as  the  sine  F6  to  the  radius  AC. 
And,  therefore^  since  those  forces  tend  to  the  sun  in  the  direction  of  pa^ 

allel  lines,  they  will  generate 
the  parallel  heighto  Ff,  Aa, 
in  the  same  ratio;  andthoe- 
fore  the  figure  of  the  water 
B/aeb  will  be  a  sfdieroid 
made  by  the  resolution  of  an 
ellipsis  about  its  longer  axis 
ab.  And  the  perpoidicalar 
height  fh  will  be  to  the  ob- 
lique height  PA"  asyG  to  JC, 
or  as  FG  to  AC  :  and  there- 
fore the  height  yh  is  to  the 
height  Aa  in  the  duplicate 
ratio  of  FG  to  AC,  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  the  versed  sine  of  double  the 
angle  DC/*  to  double  the  radius,  and  is  thence  given.  And  hence  to  the 
several  moments  of  the  apparent  revolution  of  the  sun  about  the  earth  we 
may  infer  the  proportion  of  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  waters  at  any 
given  place  under  the  equator,  as  well  as  of  the  diminution  of  that  ascent 
and  descent,  whether  arising  from  the  latitude  of  places  or  from  the  sun's 
declination ;  viz.,  that  on  account  of  the  latitude  of  places,  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  sea  is  in  all  places  diminished  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
co-sines  of  latitude ;  and  on  account  of  the  sun's  declination,  the  ascent 
and  descent  under  the  equator  is  diminished  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
co-sine  of  declination.  And  in  places  without  the  equator  the  half  sum 
of  the  morning  and  evening  ascents  (that  is,  the  mean  ascent)  is  diminished 
nearly  in  the  same  ratio. 

Let  S  and  L  respectively  represent  the  forces  of  the  sun  and  mocm 
placed  in  the  equator,  and  at  their  mean  distances  from  the  earth;  R  tha 
I ;  T  and  V  the  versed  sines  of  double  the  complement- 
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and  moon's  declinations  to  any  given  time ;  D  and  E  the  nlean  apparent 
diameters  of  the  son  and  moon :  and,  supposing  F  and  G  to  be  their  appa- 
rent diameters  to  that  given  time,  their  forces  to  raise  the  tides  under  the 

VG»  TF» 

equator  will  be,  in  the  ^y^ygies^pg^  L  +   orb*  ^''  ^^^^V^^^^^^^^^ 

VG»  TF» 

l*  —  QPTA^  S.    And  if  the  same  ratio  is  likewise  observed  under 


2RE»   "      2RD' 

the  parallels,  from  observations  accurately  made  in  our  northern  climates 
we  may  determine  the  proportion  of  the  forces  L  and  S ;  and  then  by 
means  of  this  rule  predict  the  quantities  of  the  tides  to  every  syzygy  and 
quadrature. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Awmj  three  miles  below  Bristol  (p.  450  to 
453),  in  spring  and  autumn,  the  whole  ascent  of  the  water  in  the  conjunc- 
tion or  opposition  of  the  luminaries  (by  the  observation  of  Sturmy)  is 
about  45  feet,  but  in  the  quadratures  only  25,  Because  the  apparent  di- 
ameters of  the  luminaries  are  not  here  determined,  let  us  assume  them  in 
their  mean  quantities,  as  well  as  the  moon's  declination  in  the  equinoctial 
quadratures  in  its  mean  quantity,  that  is,  2i\^ ;  and  the  versed  sine  of 
double  its  complement  will  be  16&0,  supposing  the  radius  to  be  1000.  But 
the  declinations  of  the  sun  in  the  equinoxes  and  of  the  moon  in  the  syzy- 
gies  are  of  no  quantity,  and  the  versed  sines  of  double  the  complements 
are  each  2000.    Whence  those  forces  become  L  +  S  in  the  syzygies^  and 

oryr^  L  —  S  iu  the  quadratures,  respectively  proportional  to  the  heights 
of  the  tides  of  45  and  25  feet^  or  of  9  and  5  paces.  And,  therefore,  mul- 
tiplying the  extremes  and  the  means,  we  have  5L  +  ^  ■=  200iD  ^  — 

28000 
98,  or  L  =  -gj3g-  S  =  5/rS. 

But  feurther ;  I  remember  to  have  been  told  that  in  summer  the  ascent  of 
the  sea  in  the  syzygies  is  to  the  aeoent  thereof  in  the  quadratures  as  about 
5  to  4  In  the  solstices  themselves  it  is  probable  that  the  proportion  magr 
be  something  leai^  as  about  6  to  6 ;  whence  it  would  follow  that  L  is  mk 

1682         1682  1682 

5^8  [for  then  the  proportion  is  g™L  -t-  2000^  '  ^  —  2000^  ' '  ^  '  ^-l' 

Till  we  can  more  certainly  determine  the  proportion  from  observation,  let 
us  assume  L  =  5}S ;  and  since  the  heights  of  the  tides  are  as  the  forces 
which  excite  them,  and  the  force  of  the  sun  is  able  to  raise  the  tides  to  the 
height  of  nine  inches,  the  moon's  force  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  same 
to  the  heig^  '  "^t    And  if  we  allow  that  this  height  may  bee 

doubled,  ^  ^hat  foree  of  n  i  which  we  observe 

which  til  ice  begun  is  k^t 

^15 
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up  for  some  time,  there  will  be  force  enough  to  generate  all  that  quanti^ 
of  tides  which  we  really  find  in  the  ocean. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  these  forces  are  sufficient  to  moye  the  sea.  But, 
so  far  as  I  can  observe,  they  will  not  be  able  to  produce  any  other  efiect 
sensible  on  our  earth ;  for  since  the  weight  of  one  grain  in  4000  is  not 
sensible  in  the  nicest  balance ;  and  the  sun's  force  to  move  the  tides  is 
12868200  less  than  the  force  of  gravity ;  and  the  sum  of  the  forces  of  both 
moon  and  sun,  exceeding  the  sun's  force  only  in  the  ratio  of  6|^  to  1,  is  still 
2032890  times  less  than  the  force  of  gravity ;  it  is  evident  that  both  forces 
together  are  500  times  less  than  what  is  required  sensibly  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  weight  of  any  body  in  a  balance.  And,  therefore,  they  will 
not  sensibly  move  any  suspended  body ;  nor  will  they  produce  any  sensible 
effect  on  pendulums,  barometers,  bodies  swimming  in  stagnant  water,  or  in 
the  like  statical  experiments.  In  the  atmosphere,  indeed,  they  will  excite 
such  a  flux  and  reflux  as  they  do  in  the  sea,  but  with  so  small  a  motion 
that  no  sensible  wind  will  be  thence  produced. 

If  the  effects  of  both  moon  and  sun  in  raising  the  tides  (p.  454),  as  well 
as  their  apparent  diameters,  were  equal  among  themselves,  their  absolute 
forces  would  (by  Cor.  XIV,  Prop.  LXVI)  be  as  their  magnitudes.  But  the 
effect  of  the  moon  is  to  the  effect  of  the  sun  as  about  5^  to  1 ;  and  the 
moon's  diameter  less  than  the  sun's  in  the  ratio  of  31 1  to  32|,  or  of  45  to 
46.  Now  the  force  of  the  moon  is  to  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  effect 
directly,  and  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  the  diameter  inversely.  Whence  the 
force  of  the  moon  compared  with  its  magnitude  will  be  to  the  force  of  the 
sun  compared  with  its  magnitude  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  5^  to  1,  and 
the  triplicate  of  45  to  46  inversely,  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  about  5  j\  to  1. 
And  therefore  the  moon,  in  respect  of  the  magnitude  of  its  body,  has  an 
absolute  centripetal  force  greater  than  the  sun  in  respect  of  the  magnitude 
of  its  body  in  the  ratio  to  5y\  to  1,  and  i^  therefore  more  dense  in  the 
same  ratio. 

In  the  time  of  27\  7\  43',  in  which  the  moon  makes  its  revolution  about 
the  earth,  a  planet  may  be  revolved  about  the  sun  at  the  distance  of  18,954 
diameters  of  the  sun  from  the  sun's  centre,  supposing  the  mean  apparent 
diameter  of  the  sun  to  be  32}' ;  and  in  the  same  time  the  moon  may  be  re- 
volved about  the  earth  at  rest,  at  the  distance  of  30  of  the  earth's  diame- 
ters. If  in  both  cases  the  number  of  diameters  was  the  same,  the  absolute 
circum-terrestrial  force  would  (by  Cor.  II,  Prop.  LXXII)  be  to  the  absolute 
circum-solar  force  as  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
sun.  Because  the  number  of  the  earth's  diameters  is  greater  in  the  ratio 
of  30  to  18,954,  the  body  of  the  earth  will  be  less  in  the  triplicate  of  that 
ratio,  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  3f  |  to  1.  Wherefore  the  earth's  force,  for  the 
magnitude  of  its  body,  is  to  the  sun's  force,  for  the  magnitude  of  its  body, 
as  3j|  to  1 ;  and  consequently  the  earth's  density  to  the  sun's  will  be  in 
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the  same  ratio.  Since,  then,  the  moon's  density  is  to  the  fiun's  density  as 
6yV  to  1,  the  moon's  density  will  he  to  the  earth's  density  as  Sj\  to  3j|, 
or  as  23  to  16.  Wherefore  since  the  moon's  magnitude  is  to  the  earth's 
magnitude  as  about  1  to  41  J,  the  moon's  absolute  centripetal  force  will  be 
to  the  earth's  absolute  centripetal  force  as  about  1  to  29,  and  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  the  moon  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  earth  in  die  same 
ratio.  And  hence  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon  is 
more  exactly  determined  than  hitherto  has  been  done ;  from  the  knowledge 
of  which  we  may  now  infer  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth  with  greater 
accuracy.  But  I  would  rather  wait  till  the  proportion  of  the  bodies  of  the 
moon  and  earth  one  to  the  other  is  more  exactly  defined  from  the  ph»- 
nomena  of  the  tides,  hoping  that  in  the  mean  time  the  circumference  of  the 
earth  may  be  measured  from  more  distant  stations  than  any  body  has  yet 
employed  for  this  purpose. 

Thus  I  have  given  an  account  of  the  system  of  the  planets.  As  to  the 
fixed  stars,  the  smallness  of  their  annual  parallax  proves  them  to  be  le- 
moved  to  immense  distances  from  the  system  of  the  planets :  that  this 
parallax  is  less  than  one  minute  is  most  certain ;  and  from  thence  it  follows 
that  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  is  above  360  times  greater  than  the 
distance  of  Saturn  from  the  sun.  Such  as  reckon  the  earth  one  of  the 
planets,  and  the  sun  one  of  the  fixed  stars,  may  remove  the  fixed  stars  to 
yet  greater  distances  by  the  following  arguments :  from  the  annual  motion 
of  the  earth  there  would  happen  an  apparent  transposition  of  the  fixed 
stars,  one  in  respect  of  another,  almost  equal  to  their  double  parallax :  bat 
the  greater  and  nearer  stars,  in  respect  of  the  more  remote,  which  are  only 
seen  by  the  telescope,  have  not  hitherto  been  observed  to  have  the  leagt 
motion.  If  we  should  suppose  that  motion  to  be  but  less  than  20",  the 
distance  of  the  nearer  fixed  stars  would  exceed  the  mean  distance  of  Saturn 
by  above  2000  times.  Again ;  the  disk  of  Saturn,  which  is  only  17"  or 
18"  in  diameter,  receives  but  about  ^777777777  of  *te  sun's  light;  for  so 
much  less  is  that  disk  than  the  whole  spherical  surface  of  the  orb  of  Saturn. 
Now  if  we  suppose  Saturn  to  reflect  about  i  of  this  light,  the  whole  light 
reflected  from  its  illuminated  hemisphere  will  be  about  jj-^^-^zvzTfz  of  ^^ 
whole  light  emitted  from  the  sun's  hemisphere ;  and,  therefore,  since  light 
is  rarefied  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distance  from  the  luminous  body,  if 
the  sun  was  10000  v/42  times  more  distant  than  Saturn,  it  would  yet  ap- 
pear as  lucid  as  Saturn  now  does  without  its  ring,  that  is,  something  more 
lucid  than  a  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  Let  us,  therefore,  suppose 
that  the  distance  from  which  the  sun  would  shine  as  a  fixed  star  exceeds 
that  of  Saturn  by  about  100,000  times,  and  its  apparent  diameter  will  be 
7"^.  16^^  and  its  parallax  arising  from  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  13"" : 
and  so  great  will  be  the  distance,  the  apparent  diameter,  and  the  parallax 
of  the  fixed  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  bulk  and  light  equal  to  our  sun. 
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Some  may,  perhaps,  imagine  that  a  great  part  of  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars 
is  intercepted  and  lost  in  its  passage  through  so  vast  spaces,  and  upon  that 
account  pretend  to  place  the  fixed  stars  at  nearer  distances ;  but  at  this 
rate  the  remoter  stars  could  be  scarcely  seen.  Suppose,  for  example  that 
I  of  the  light  perish  in  its  passage  from  the  nearest  fixed  stars  to  us ;  theo 
I  will  twice  perish  in  its  psussage  through  a  double  space,  thrice  through  a 
triple,  and  so  forth.  And,  therefore,  the  fixed  stars  that  are  at  a  douMf 
distance  will  be  16  times  more  obscure,  viz.,  4  times  more  obscure  on  ac- 
count of  the  diminished  apparent  diameter ;  and,  again,  4  times  more  on 
account  of  the  lost  light  And,  by  the  same  argument^  the  fixed  stars  at  a 
triple  distance  will  be  9  X  4  X  4,  or  144  times  more  obscure;  and  those 
at  a  quadruple  distance  will  be  16  X  4  X  4  X  4,  or  1024  times  more  ob- 
scure; but  so  great  a  diminution  of  light  is  no  ways  consistent  with  the 
phenomena  and  with  that  hypothesis  which  places  the  fixed  stars  at  differ- 
ent distances. 

The  fixed  stars  being,  therefore,  at  such  vast  distances  from  one  anotha 
(p.  460,  461),  can  neither  attract  each  other  sensibly,  nor  be  attracted  by 
our  sun.  But  the  comets  must  unavoidably  be  acted  on  by  the  circum- 
solar force ;  for  as  the  comets  were  placed  by  astronomers  above  the  moon, 
because  they  were  found  to  have  no  diurnal  parallax,  so  their  annual 
parallax  is  a  convincing  proof  of  their  descending  into  the  regions  of  the 
planets.  For  all  the  comets  which  move  in  a  direct  course,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  signs,  about  the  end  of  their  appearance  become  more  than 
ordinarily  slow,  or  retrograde,  if  the  earth  is  between  them  and  the  sun ; 
and  more  than  ordinarily  swift  if  the  earth  is  approaching  to  a  heliocen- 
tric opposition  with  them.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  move 
against  the  order  of  the  signs,  towards  the  end  of  their  appearance,  appear 
swifter  than  they  ought  to  be  if  the  earth  is  between  them  -and  the  sun ; 
and  slower,  and  perhaps  retrograde,  if  the  earth  is  in  the  other  side  of  its 
orbit.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  different  situa- 
tions. If  the  earth  go  the  same  way  with  the  comet,  with  a  swifter 
motion,  the  comet  becomes  retrograde ;  if  with  a  slower  motion,  the  comet 
becomes  slower,  however ;  and  if  the  earth  move  the  contrary  way,  it  be- 
comes swifter ;  and  by  collecting  the  differences  between  the  slower  and 
swifter  motions,  and  the  sums  of  the  more  swift  and  retrograde  motions, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  situation  and  motion  of  the  earth  from 
whence  they  arise,  I  found,  by  means  of  this  parallax,  that  the  distances 
of  the  comets  at  the  time  they  cease  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye  are 
always  less  than  the  distance  of  Saturn,  and  generally  even  less  than  the 
distance  of  Jupiter. 

The  same  thing  may  he  collected  from  the  curvature  of  the  way  of  the 
comets  (p.  462).  These  bodies  go  on  nearly  in  great  circles  while  their 
motion  continues  swift ;  but  about  the  end  of  their  course,  when  that  part 
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of  their  apparent  motion  which  arises  from  the  parallax  bears  a  greater 
proportion  to  their  whole  apparent  motion,  they  commonly  deviate  from 
those  circles ;  and  when  the  earth  goes  to  one  side,  they  deviate  to  the 
other ;  and  this  deflection,  becanse  of  its  corresponding  with  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  mnst  arise  chiefly  from  the  parallax ;  and  the  quantity  there- 
of is  so  considerable,  as,  by  my  computation,  to  place  the  disappearing 
comets  a  good  deal  lower  than  Jupiter.  Whence  it  foUowEf,  that,  when 
they  approach  nearer  to  us  in  their  perigees  and  perihelions,  they  often  de- 
scend below  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  the  inferior  planets. 

Moreover,  this  nearness  of  the  comets  is  confirmed  by  the  annual  paral- 
lax of  the  orbit,  in  so  far  as  the  same  is  pretty  nearly  collected  by  the 
supposition  that  the  comets  move  uniformly  in  right  lin^  The  method 
of  collecting  the  distance  of  a  comet  according  to  this  hypothesis  from 
four  observations  (first  attempted  by  Keplei',  and  perfected  by  Dr.  WaUis 
and  Sir  Christopher  Wren)  is  well  known ;  and  the  comets  reduced  to 
thip  regularity  generally  pass  through  the  middle  of  the  planetary  region. 
So  the  comets  of  the  year  1607  and  1618,  as  their  motions  are  defined  by 
Kepler,  passed  between  the  sun  and  the  earth ;  that  of  the  year  1664  be- 
low the  orbit  of  Mars;  and  that  in  1680  below  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  sb 
its  motion  was  defined  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  others.  By  a  like 
rectilinear  hypothesis,  Hevelius  placed  all  the  comets  about  which  we  have 
any  observations  below  the  orbit  of  Jupiter.  It  is  a  false  notion,  there- 
fore, and  contrary  to  astronomical  calculation,  which  some  have  enter- 
tained, who,  from  the  r^ular  motion  of  the  comets,  either  remove  them 
into  the  regions  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  deny  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  where- 
as their  motions  cannot  be  reduced  to  perfect  regularity,  unless  we  suppose 
them  to  pass  through  the  regions  near  the  earth  in  motion ;  and  these  are 
the  arguments  drawn  from  the  parallax,  so  far  as  it  can  be  determined 
without  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  orbits  and  motions  of  the  comets. 

The  near  approach  of  the  comets  is  farther  confirmed  from  the  light  of 
their  heads  (p.  463,  465) ;  for  the  light  of  a  celestial  body,  illuminated  by 
the  sun,  and  receding  to  remote  parts,  is  diminished  in  the  quadruplicate 
proportion  of  the  distance ;  to  wit,  in  one  duplicate  proportion  on  account 
of  the  increase  of  the  distance  from  the  sun ;  and  in  another  duplicate 
proportion  on  account  of  the  decrease  of  the  apparent  diameter.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  Saturn  being  at  a  double  distance,  and  having  its 
apparent  diameter  nearly  half  of  that  of  Jupiter,  must  appear  about  16 
times  more  obscure ;  and  that,  if  its  distance  were  4  times  greater,  its 
light  would  be  256  times  less ;  and  therefore  would  be  hardly  perceivable 
to  the  naked  eye.  But  now  the  comets  often  equal  Saturn's  light,  without 
exceeding  him  in  their  apparent  diameters.  So  the  comet  •f  the  year 
1668,  according  to  Dr.  Hookas  observations,  equalled  in  brightness  the 
light  of  a  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude ;  and  its  head,  or  the  star  in 
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the  middle  of  the  coma,  appeared,  through  a  telescope  of  15  feet,  as  lucid 
as  Saturn  near  the  horizon  ;  but  the  diameter  of  the  head  was  only  25"; 
that  iBy  almost  the  same  with  the  diameter  of  a  circle  equal  to  Saturn 
and  \m  ring.  The  coma  or  hair  surrounding  the  head  was  about  ten  times 
as  broad;  namely,  4^:  mio.  Again  ;  the  least  diameter  of  the  hair  of  the 
comet  of  the  year  16S2,  observed  by  Mr.  Flamsled  with  a  tube  of  16  feet, 
and  measured  with  the  micrometer,  waa  2'  0'' ;  but  the  uucleuBj  or  star  in 
the  middle,  scarcely  possessed  the  tenth  part  of  this  breadth,  and  irag 
therefore  only  11"  or  12'^  broad;  but  the  light  and  cleamesj  of  its  head 
exceeded  that  of  the  year  16Si),  and  was  equal  to  that  of  the  stars  of  the 
first  or  second  magnitude.  Moreoverj  the  comet  of  the  year  16(35,  in  AprUj 
as  Hevelius  informs  us,  exceeded  almost  all  the  iixed  stars  in  splendor,  and 
even  Saturn  itself,  as  being  of  a  much  nmre  vivid  colour;  for  this  eomet 
was  more  lucid  than  that  wliich  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  foregoing  y«a^^ 
and  was  compared  to  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  diameter  ^^| 
the  coma  was  about  6' ;  but  the  nucleus,  compared  with  the  planets  bj 
means  of  a  telescope,  was  plainly  less  than  Jupiter,  and  was  sometimes 
thought  less,  sometimes  ei|ual  to  the  body  of  Saturn  within  the  ring.  To 
this  breadth  add  that  of  the  ring,  and  the  whole  face  of  Saturn  wiU  be 
twice  a^  great  as  that  of  the  comet;  with  a  light  not  at  all  more  intense; 
and  therefore  the  comet  was  nearer  to  the  sun  than  Saturn.  Prom  the 
proportion  of  the  nucleus  to  the  whole  head  found  by  these  observations, 
and  from  its  breadth,  which  seldom  exceeds  8'  or  12',  it  appears  that  the 
stars  of  the  comets  are  most  commonly  of  the  same  apparent  magnitude 
as  the  planets  ;  but  that  their  light  may  he  compared  oftentimes  with  that 
of  Saturn,  and  sometimes  exceeds  it.  And  hence  it  is  certain  that  ia  their 
perihelia  their  distances  can  scarcely  be  greater  than  that  of  Saturn.  At 
twice  that  distance^  the  light  would  be  four  times  less,  which  besides  by  its 
dim  paleness  would  be  m  much  inferior  to  the  light  of  Saturn  i%a  the  light 
of  Saturn  is  to  the  splendor  of  Jupiter  :  but  this  difference  would  be  easily 
observed.  At  a  distance  ten  times  greater,  their  bodies  must  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  sun ;  but  their  light  would  he  100  times  fainter  than 
that  of  Saturn.  And  at  distances  still  greater,  their  bodies  would  fjir 
exceed  the  sun  ;  hut,  being  in  such  dark  regions,  they  must  be  no  longer 
visible.  So  impossible  is  it  to  place  the  comets  in  the  middle  regions  be- 
tween the  sun  and  fixed  stars,  accounting  the  sun  as  one  of  the  fixed  stars; 
for  certainly  they  would  receive  no  more  light  there  from  the  sun  than  re 
do  from  the  greatest  of  the  fixed  stars. 

So  far  we  have  gone  without  considering  that  obscuration  which  comets 
suffer  from  that  plenty  of  thick  sm^ke  which  encompasseth  their  heads, 
and  thr<Migh  which  the  heads  always  shew  dull  as  through  a  cloud ;  for 
by  how  much  the  more  a  body  is  obscured  by  this  smoke,  by  so  much  the 
more  near  it  must  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  sun,  that  it  may  vie  with  the 
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planets  in  the  quantity  of  light  which  it  reflects ;  whence  it  is  probable 
that  the  comets  descend  far  below  the  orbit  of  Saturn,  as  we  proved  before 
from  their  parallax.  But,  above  all,  the  thing  is  evinced  from  their  tails, 
which  must  be  owing  either  to  the  sun's  .light  reflected  from  a  smoke 
arising  from  them,  and  dispersing  itself  through  the  SBther,  or  to  the  light 
of  their  own  heads. 

In  the  former  case  we  must  shorten  the  distance  of  the  comets,  lest  we  be 
obliged  to  allow  that  the  smoke  arising  from  their  heads  is  propagated 
through  such  a  vast  extent  of  space,  and  with  such  a  velocity  of  expansion, 
as  will  seem  altogether  incredible;  in  the  latter  case  the  whole  light  of 
both  head  and  tail  must  be  ascribed  to  the  central  nucleus.  But,  then,  if 
we  suppose  all  this  light  to  be  united  and  condensed  within  the  disk  of  the 
nucleus,  certainly  tl^e  nucleus  will  by  far  exceed  Jupiter  itself  in  splendor, 
especially  when  it  emits  a  very  large  and  lucid  tail.  If,  therefore,  under  a  less 
apparent  diameter,  it  reflects  more  light,  it  must  be  much  more  illuminated 
yj  the  sun,  and  therefore  much  nearer  to  it  So  the  comet  tliat  appeared 
Dec.  12  and  15,  O.S.  Anno  1679,  at  the  time  it  emitted  a  very  shining 
tail,  whose  splendor  was  equal  to  that  of  many  stars  like  Jupiter,  if  their 
light  were  dilated  and  spr^  through  so  great  a  space,  was,  as  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  nucleus,  less  than  Jupiter  (as  Mr.  Flamsted  observed),  and 
therefore  was  much  nearer  to  the  sun :  nay,  it  was  even  less  than  Mercuiy. 
For  on  the  17th  of  that  month,  when  it  was  nearer  to  the  earth,  it  ap- 
peared to  Cassini  through  a  telescope  of  35  feet  a  little  less  than  the  globe 
of  Saturn.  On  the  8th  of  this  month,  in  the  morning.  Dr.  Hcdley  saw  the 
tail,  appearing  broad  and  very  short,  and  as  if  it  rose  from  the  body  of  the 
Bun  itsdf,  at  that  time  very  near  its  rising.  Its  form  was  like  that  of  an 
extraordinary  bright  cloud ;  nor  did  it  disappear  tiU  the  sun  itself  b^an 
to  be  seen  above  the  horizon.  Its  splendor,  therefore,  exceeded  the  light  of 
the  clouds  till  the  sun  rose,  and  far  surpassed  that  of  all  the  stars  together, 
88  yielding  only  to  the  immediate  brightness  of  the  sun  itself.  Neither 
Mercury,  nor  Venus,  nor  the  moon  itself,  are  seen  so  near  the  rising  sun. 
Imagine  all  this  dilated  light  collected  together,  and  to  be  crowded  into 
the  orbit  of  the  comet's  nucleus  which  was  less  than  Mercury;  by  its 
splendor,  thus  increased,  becoming  so  much  more  conspicuous,  it  will  vastly 
exceed  Mercury,  and  therefore  must  be  nearer  to  the  sun.  On  the  12^ 
and  15th  of  the  same  month,  this  tail,  extending  itself  over  a  much  greater 
space;  appeared  more  rare ;  but  its  light  was  still  so  vigorous  as  to  become 
visible  when  the  fixed  stars  were  hardly  to  be  seen,  and  soon  after  to  appear 
like  a  fiery  beam  shining  in  a  wonderful  manner.  From  its  length,  whick 
was  40  or  50  degrees,  and  its  breadth  of  2  degrees,  we  may  compute  what, 
the  light  of  the  whole  must  be. 

This  near  approach  of  the  comets  to  the  sun  is  confirmed  from  the  situ- 
tion  they  are  seen  in  when  their  tails  appear  most  resplendent;  for  when 
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the  head  passes  by  the  son,  and  lies  hid  under  the  9olar  rays,  rery  Mgkt 
and  shining  tails,  like  fiery  beams,  are  said  to  issue  from  the  horizon;  int 
afterwards,  when  the  head  begins  to  appear,  and  is  got  faiiher  &om  Ik 
smi,  that  splendor  always  decreases,  and  tuns  by  degrees  into  a  paieacsB 
like  to  that  of  the  milky  way,  but  mudi  more  sensible  at  first;  after  that 
vanishing  gradually.  Such  was  that  most  resplendent  comet  described  bj 
Aristotley  Lib.  1,  Meteor.  6.  "  The  head  thereof  oould  not  be  seen^  because 
it  set  before  the  sun,  or  at  least  was  hid  under  the  sun^s  rays ;  but  the  next 
day  it  was  seen  as  weU  as  might  be ;  for,  having  left  the  son  but  a  Tery 
little  way,  it  set  immediately  after  it ;  and  the  scattered  light  of  the  head 
obscured  by  the  too  great  splendour  (of  the  tail)  did  not  yet  appear.  Bn^ 
afterwards  (says  Aristotle),  when  the  splendour  of  the  tail  was  now  dimin 
ished  (the  head  of),  the  comet  recovered  its  native  brightness.  And  ib 
splendour  of  its  tail  reached  now  to  a  third  part  of  the  heavens  (that  is^  t 
60°).  It  appeared  in  the  winter  season,  and,  rising  to  Orian^s  girdl^  thoB 
vanished  away."  Two  comets  of  the  same  kind  are  described  by  Jusiiij 
Lib.  37,  which,  according  to  his  account,  '^shined  so  bright^  that  the  whoe 
heaven  seemed  to  be  on  fire;  and  by  their  greatness  filled  tip  a  fourth  pai 
of  the  heavens,  and  by  their  splendour  exceeded  that  of  the  son."  Bj 
which  last  words  a  near  position  of  these  bright  comets  and  the  rising  oi 
.  setting  sun  is  intimated  (f.  494,  495).  We  may  add  to  these  the  comet  of 
the  year  1101  or  1106,  '^  the  star  of  which  was  small  and  obscure  (like  that 
of  1 6S0) ;  but  the  splendour  arising  from  it  extremely  bright,  reaching  like 
a  fiery  beam  to  the  east  and  north,"  as  Hevelius  has  it  from  Simeon^  the 
monk  of  Durham.  It  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  Fhtmart/  about  the 
evening  in  the  south-west.  From  this  and  from  the  situation  of  the  tail 
we  may  infer  that  the  head  was  neal*  the  sun.  Matthew  Paris  says,  ^'it 
was  about  one  cubit  from  the  sun ;  from  the  third  [or  rather  the  sixth]  to 
the  ninth  hour  sending  out  a  long  stream  of  light"  The  comet  of  1264, 
in  Jidi/y  or  about  the  solstice,  preceded  the  rising  sun,  sending  out  its  beams 
with  a  great  light  towards  the  west  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  heaveiB; 
and  at  the  beginning  it  ascended  a  little  above  the  horizon :  but  as  the  siffl 
went  forwards  it  retired  every  day  farther  from  the  horizon,  till  it  passed 
by  the  very  middle  of  the  heavens.  It  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  beginning 
large  and  bright,  having  a  large  coma,  which  decayed  from  day  to  day.  It 
is  described  in  Append.  Maitfu  Paris,  Hist.  Ang.  after  this  manner :  "  Ju. 
Christi  1265,  there  appeared  a  comet  so  wonderful,  that  none  then  living 
had  ever  seen  the  like;  for,  rising  from  the  east  with  a  great  brightness, it 
extended  itself  with  a  great  light  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  hemisphere 
towards  the  west."  The  Latin  original  being  somewhat  barbarous  and  ob- 
scure, it  is  here  subjoined.  Ab  oriente  eiiini  ctim  magno  fulgore  sat- 
gens  J  bisque  ad  medium  hemisphcerii  versus  occideniem,  omnia  j 
pertrahebat. 
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''In  the  year  1401  or  1402,  the  son  being  got  below  the  horizon,  there 
appeared  in  the  west  a  bright  and  shining  comet,  sending  out  a  tail  up- 
wards, in  splendor  like  a  flame  of  fire,  and  in  form  like  a  spear,  darting  its 
rays  from  west  to  east.  When  the  smi  was  sunk  below  the  horizon,  by  the 
Instre  of  its  own  rays  it  enlightened  all  the  borders  of  the  earth,  not  per- 
mitting the  other  stars  to  shew  their  light,  or  the  shades  of  night  to  darken 
the  air,  because  its  light  exceeded  that  of  the  others,  and  extended  itself  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  heayens,  flaming,"  &a.  Hist,  Byzant  Due,  Mich. 
Nepot.  From  the  situation  of  the  tail  of  this  comet,  and  the  time  of  its 
first  appearance,  we  may  infer  that  the  head  was  then  near  the  sun,  and 
went  farther  from  him  every  day ;  for  that  comet  continued  three  months. 
In  the  year  1527,  A\ig.  11,  about  four  in  the  morning,  there  was  seen  al- 
most throughout  Europe  a  terrible  comet  in  Leo,  which  continued  flaming 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  every  day.  It  rose  from  the  east,  and  ascended  to 
the  south  and  west  to  a  prodigious  length.  It  was  most  conspicuous  to  the 
north,  and  its  cloud  (that  is,  its  tail)  was  very  terrible ;  having,  according 
to  the  fancies  of  the  vulgar,  the  form  of  an  arm  a  little  bent  holding  a 
Bword  of  a  vask  magnitude.  In  the  year  1618,  in  the  end  of  November, 
there  b^an  a  rumour,  that  there  appeared  about  sun-rising  a  bright  beam, 
which  was  the  tail  of  a  comet  whose  head  was  yet  concealed  within  the 
brightness  of  the  solar  rays.  On  Nov.  24,  and  from  that  time,  the  comet 
itself  appeared  with  a  bright  light,  its  head  and  tail  being  extremely  re- 
splendent The  length  of  the  tail,  which  was  at  first  20  or  30  deg.,  in- 
creased tUl  December  9,  when  it  arose  to  75  deg.,  but  with  a  light  much 
more  faint  and  dilute  than  at  the  beginning.  In  the  year  166S,  March  6, 
N.  S.,  about  7  in  the  evening,  P.  Valejft.  Estandtis,  being  in  Brazil,  saw 
a  comet  near  the  horizon  in  the  south-west.  Its  head  was  small,  and 
scarcely  discernible,  but  its  tail  extremely  bright  and  refulgent,  so  that  the 
reflection  of  it  from  the  sea  was  easily  seen  by  those  who  stood  upon  the 
shore.  This  great  splendor  lasted  but  three  days,  decreasing  very  remark- 
ably from  that  time.  The  tail  at  the  b^inning  extended  itself  from  west 
•  to  south,  and  in  a  situation  almost  parallel  to  the  horizon,  appearing  like 
a  shining  beam  23  deg.  in  length.  Afterwards,  the  light  decreasing,  its 
magnitude  increased  till  the  comet  ceased  to  be  visible ;  so  that  Cassiniy 
at  Bologna,  saw  it  {Mar.  10,  11,  12)  rising  from  the  horizon  32  deg.  in 
length.  In  Porttngal  it  is  said  to  have  taken  up  a  fourth  part  of  the 
heavens  (that  is,  46  deg.),  extending  itself  from  west  to  east  with  a  notable 
brightness ;  though  the  whole  of  it  was  not'seen,  because  the  head  in  this 
part  of  the  world  always  lay  hid  below  the  horizon.  From  the  increase  of 
the  tail  it  is  jilain  that  the  licad  receded  from  the  sun,  and  was  nearest  to 
it  at  the  beginning,  when  the  tail  appeared  brightest. 

To  all  these  we  may  add  the  comet  of  16H0,  whose  wonderful  splendor 
io&  of  the  bead  with  the  sun  was  above  described.    But  so 


great  a  splendor  argues  tlie  comets  of  this  kind  t^  have  really  passed  near 
-the  foimtaia  of  liglit,  especially  since  the  tails  never  nhinc  so  much  in 
their  oppositioD  to  the  sua ;  nor  do  we  read  that  fiery  beams  have  ever  aj>- 
peared  there. 

Lastly,  the  same  thing  is  inferred  Q>.  466,  467)  from  the  light  of  the 
heads  increasiiig  in  the  recess  of  the  cometa  from  the  earth  towards  the 
sun,  and  decrejusing  in  their  return  from  the  sun  towards  the  earth ;  for  9a 
the  last  comet  of  the  year  1665  (by  the  observation  o{  Jlevelius)^  from  the 
time  that  it  was  first  seen,  was  always  losing  of  its  apparent  motion^  and 
therefore  had  already  passed  its  perigee ;  yet  the  splendor  of  its  head  was 
daily  increasing,  till,  being  hid  by  the  Bun's  rays,  the  comet  ceased  to  ap- 
pear. I'lie  comet  of  the  year  1583  (by  the  observation  of  the  same  He- 
veliuif},  about  the  end  of  Jnii/^  when  it  first  appeared,  moved  at  a  very 
slow  rate,  advancing  only  about  40  or  45  minutes  in  its  orbit  in  a  day's 
time.  But  from  that  time  its  ditirnal  motion  was  continually  upon  the 
increase  till  JSepteinber  4,  when  it  arose  to  about  5  degrees;  and  therefore 
in  all  this  interval  of  time  the  comet  was  approaching  to  the  earth.  Wliich 
IB  likewise  proved  from  the  diameter  of  its  head  measured  with  a  microm<^ 
ter ;  for,  Augusi  the  6thj  lievelitts  found  it  only  6'  5'\  including  the 
coma;  which,  September  2,  he  observed  9'  7".  And  therefore  its  head 
appeared  far  less  about  the  beginning  tlian  towards  the  end  of  its  motion, 
though  aljout  the  beginning,  because  nearer  to  the  sun,  it  appeared  far 
more  lucid  tban  towards  the  end,  as  the  same  Hevelius  declares.  Where' 
fore  in  all  this  interval  of  time.,  on  account  of  its  recess  from  the  sn% 
it  decreased  in  splendor,  notwithstanding  its  access  towards  the  earth.  The 
comet  of  the  year  161^,  about  the  middle  of  IJecefnher,  and  that  of  the 
year  1680,  about  the  end  of  the  same  month,  did  both  move  with  their 
greatest  velocity,  and  were  therefore  th«n  in  their  perigees  ;  but  the  greatcBt 
splendor  of  their  heads  was  seen  two  weeks  before,  when  they  had  jast  got 
clear  of  the  sun's  rays ;  and  the  greatest  splendor  of  their  tails  a  little 
more  early^  when  yet  nearer  to  the  sun.  The  head  of  the  former  comoli 
according  to  the  observations  of  Ci/satus^  Dec,  I,  appeared  greater  tliaft 
the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude;  and,  Dec.  16  (being  then  in  its  perigee), 
of  a  small  magnitude,  and  the  splendor  or  clearness  was  much  dimini^ed. 
Jath  7,  Kepler f  being  uncertain  about  the  head,  left  off  observing,  Dec 
12,  the  head  of  the  last  comet  wtis  seen  and  observed  by  U^ntsted  at  the 
distance  of  9  degrees  from  the  sun,  which  a  star  of  the  tliird  magnitude 
could  hardly  have  been.  December  15  and  17,  the  same  appeared  like  a 
star  of  the  tliird  magnitude,  its  splendor  being  diminished  by  the  bright 
clouds  near  the  setting  sum  Dec.  26,  when  it  moved  with  the  greatest 
swiftness,  and  was  almost  in  its  perigee,  it  was  inferior  to  0»  Pe^asi^  a 
star  of  tbe  third  magnitude.  Jatt,  3,  it  appeared  like  a  star  of  the  fourth ; 
Jaih  9,  like  a  star  of  the  fifth,     Jan,  13,  it  disappeared,  by  reason  of  the 
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brightness  of  the  moon,  which  was  then  in  its  increase.  Jan.  25,  it  was 
scarcely  equal  to  the  stars  of  the  seventh  magnitude.  If  we  take  equal 
times  on  each  hand  of  the  perigee,  the  heads  placed  at  remote  distances 
would  have  shined  equally  before  and  after,  because  of  their  equal  distances 
firom  the  earth.  That  in  one  case  they  shined  very  bright,  and  in  the 
other  vanished,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  nearness  of  the  sun  in  the  first  case, 
and  his  distance  in  the  other;  and  from  the  great  difference  of  the  light 
in  these  two  cases  we  infer  its  great  nearness  in  the  first  of  them ;  for 
the  light  of  the  comets  uses  to  be  r^ular,  and  to  appear  greatest  when 
their  heads  move  the  swiftest,  and  are  therefore  in  their  perigees ;  except- 
ing in  so  far  as  it  is  increased  by  their  nearness  to  the  sun. 

From  these  things  I  at  last  discovered  why  the  comets  frequent  so  much 
the  region  of  the  sun.  If  they  were  to  be  seen  in  the  r^ions  a  great  way 
beyond  Saturn,  they  must  appear  oftener  in  those  parts  of  the  heavens 
that  are  opposite  to  the  sun  ;  for  those  which  are  in  that  situation  would 
be  nearer  to  the  earth,  and  the  interposition  of  the  sun  would  obscure  the 
others:  but,  looking  over  the  history  of  comets,  I  find  that  four  or  five 
times  more  have  been  seen  in  the  hemisphere  towards  the  sun  than  in  the 
opposite  hemisphere ;  besides,  without  doubt,  not  a  few  which  have  been 
hid  by  the  light  of  the  sun ;  for  comets  descending  into  our  parts  neithei 
emit  tails,  nor  are  so  well  illuminated  by  the  sun,  as  to  discover  them- 
selves to  our  naked  eyes,  till  they  are  come  nearer  to  us  than  Jupiter.  But 
the  far  greater  part  of  that  spherical  space,  which  is  described  about  the 
sun  with  so  small  an  interval,  lies  on  that  side  of  the  earth  which  regards 
the  sun,  and  the  comets  in  that  greater  part  are  more  strongly  illuminated, 
as  being  for  the  most  part  nearer  to  the  sun :  besides,  from  the  remarka- 
ble eccentricity  of  their  orbits,  it  comes  to  pass  that  their  lower  apsides 
are  much  nearer  to  the  sun  than  if  their  revolutions  were  performed  in 
circles  concentric  to  the  sun. 

Hence  also  we  understand  why  the  tails  of  the  comets,  while  their  heads 
are  descending  towards  the  sun,  always  appear  short  and  rare,  and  are  sel- 
4dom  said  to  have  exceeded  15  or  20  d^.  in  length ;  but  in  the  recess  of 
the  heads  from  the  sun  often  shine  like  fiery  beams,  and  soon  after  reach 
to  40,  50,  60,  70  deg.  in  length,  or  more.  This  great  splendor  and  length 
of  the  tails  arises  from  the  heat  which  the  sun  communicates  to  the  comet 
as  it  passes  near  it.  And  thence,  I  think,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  all  the 
comets  that  have  had  such  tails  have  passed  very  near  the  sun. 

Hence  also  we  may  collect  that  the  tails  arise  from  the  atmospheres  of 
the  heads  (p.  487  to  48S) :  but  we  have  had  three  several  opinions  about 
the  tails  of  comets ;  for  some  will  have  it  that  they  are  nothing  else  but 
the  beams  of  the  sun's  light  transmitted  through  the  comets'  heads,  which 
they  suppose  to  be  transparent ;  others,  that  they  proceed  from  the  refrao- 
iion  which  light  suffers  in  pac  4ie  comet's  head  to  the  earth ; 
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and,  lastly,  others,  that  they  are  a  sort  of  clouds  or  vapour  consUofl}  I  ^ 
rising  from  the  comets'  heads,  and  tending  towards  the  parts  oppoate  \kt^ 
the  son.  The  first  is  the  opinion  of  such  as  are  yet  unacquainted  wiA  I ' 
optics ;  for  the  beams  of  the  sun  are  not  seen  in  a  darkeaed  room,  but  ii  | ' 
consequence  of  the  light  that  is  reflected  from  them  by  the  little  partidtt 
of  dust  and  smoke  which  are  always  flying  about  in  the  air ;  and  hence  it 
is  that  in  air  impregnated  with  thick  smoke  they  appear  with  gresis 
brightness,  and  are  more  faintly  and  more  difficultly  seen  in  a  finer  aii; 
but  in  the  heavens,  where  there  is  no  matter  to  reflect  the  light,  they  ue 
not  to  be  seen  at  all.  Light  is  not  seen  as  it  is  in  the  beams,  but  as  it  i 
thence  reflected  to  our  eyes ;  for  vision  is  not  made  but  by  rays  falliig 
upon  the  eyes,  and  therefore  there  must  be  some  reflecting  matter  in'  thoN 
parts  where  the  tails  of  comets  are  seen ;  and  so  the  argument  turns  upon 
the  third  opinion ;  for  that  reflecting  matter  can  be  no  where  found  bat  in 
the  place  of  the  tail,  because  otherwise,  since  all  the  celestial  spaces  are 
equally  illuminated  by  the  sun's  light,  no  part  of  the  heavens  could  appear 
with  more  splendor  than  another.  The  second  opinion  is  liable  to  manj 
difficulties.  The  tails  of  comets  are  never  seen  variegated  with  those 
colours  which  ever  use  to  be  inseparable  from  refraction  ;  and  the  distinct 
transmission  of  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars  and  planets  to  iis  is  a  demon- 
stration that  the  a3ther  or  celestial  medium  is  not  endowed  with  any  re- 
fractive power.  For  as  to  what  is  alledged  that  the  fixed  stars  have  been 
sometimes  seen  by  the  Egyptians  environed  with  a  coma  or  capillitium, 
because  that  has  but  rarely  happened,  it  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  a  casual 
refntction  of  clouds,  as  well  as  the  radiation  and  scintillation  of  the  fixed 
stars  to  the  refractions  both  of  the  eyes  and  air ;  for  upon  applying  a  tele- 
scope to  the  eye,  those  radiations  and  scintillations  immediately  disappear. 
By  the  tremulous  agitation  of  the  air  and  ascending  vapours,  it  happens 
that  the  rays  of  liglit  are  alternately  turned  aside  from  the  narrow  space 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  but  no  such  thing  can  have  place  in  the  much 
wider  aperture  of  the  object-glass  of  a  telescope ;  and  hence  it  is  that  a 
scintillation  is  occasioned  in  the  former  case  which  ceases  in  the  latter; 
and  tliis  cessation  in  the  latter  case  is  a  demonstration  of  the  regular  trans- 
mission of  light  through  the  heavens  without  any  sensible  refraction. 
But,  to  obviate  an  objection  that  may  be  made  from  the  appearing  of  no 
tail  in  such  comets  aa  shine  but  with  a  faint  light,  as  if  the  secondary 
rays  were  then  too  weak  to  afi'ect  the  eyes,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that 
the  tails  of  the  fixed  stars  do  not  appear,  we  are  to  consider  that  by  Ae 
means  of  telescopes  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars  may  be  augmented  above 
an  hundred  fold  and  yet  no  tails  are  seen ;  that  the  light  of  the  planets  is 
yet  more  copious  without  any  tail,  but  that  comets  are  seen  sometimeB 
with  huge  tails  when  the  light  of  their  heads  is  but  faint  and  doP  •  *» 
so  it  happened  in  the  comet  of  the  year  1680,  when  in  the  mon 
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it  was  scarcdy  equal  in  light  to  the  stars  of  the  second  magnitude, 
yet  emitted  a  notable  tail,  extending  to  the  length  of  40°,  60°,  60°,  or 
^*C^,  and  upwards ;  and  afterwards,  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  January^  the 
^ftm^cad  appeared  but  as  a  star  of  the  seventh  magnitude ;  but  the  tail  (as 
M,^wrnB  said  above),  with  a  light  that  was  sensible  enough,  though  faint,  waa 
stretched  out  to  6  or  7  degrees  in  length,  and  Avith  a  languishing  light 
^"tliat  was  more  difficultly  seen,  even  to  12°  and  upwards.     But  on  the  9th 
^stnd  10th  of  February,  when  to  the  naked  eye  the  head  appeared  no  more, 
►^..X*Baw  through  a  telescope  the  tail  of  2°  in  length.     But  farther;  if  the 
^tail  was  owing  to  the  refraction  of  the  celestial  matter,  and  did  deviate 
^  from  the  opposition  of  the  sun,  according  as  the  figure  of  the  heavens  re- 
^  qtiires,  that  deviation,  in  the  same  places  of  the  heavens,  should  be  always 
,^  directed  towards  the  same  parts :  but  the  comet  of  the  year  16S0,  Decern- 
her  28'*.  8]^  P.  M.  at  London,  was  seen  in  Pisces,  8°  41',  with  latitude 
north  28°  6',  while  the  sun  waa  in  Capricorn  18°  26'.    And  the  comet  of 
^  the  year   1577,  December  29,  was  in  Pisces  8°  41',  with  latitude  north 
^  28°  40' ;  and"  the  sun,  as  before,  in  about  Capricorn  18°  26'.    In  both 
^  oases  the  situatioi;  of  the  earth  was  the  same,  and  the  comet  appeared  in 
the  same  place  of  the  heavens ;  yet  in  the  former  case  the  tail  of  the  comet 
"3  (as  well  by  my  observations  as  by  the  observations  of  others)  deviated 
*  from  the  opposition  of  the  sun  towards  the  north  by  an  angle  of  4^  de- 
grees, whereas  in  the  latter  there  was  (according  to  the  observation  of 
Tycho)  a  deviation  of  21  degrees  towards  the  south.     The  refraction, 
therefore,  of  the  lieavens  being  thus  disproved,  it  remains  that  the  phaeno- 
^   mena  of  the  tails  of  comets  must  be  derived  from  some  reflecting  matter. 
That  vapours  sufficient  to  fill  such  immense  spaces  may  arise  from  the 
comet's  atmospheres,  may  be  easily  understood  from  what  follows. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  air  near  the  surface  of  our  earth  possesses  a 
space  about  1200  times  greater  than  water  of  the  same  weight ;  and  there- 
fore a  cylindric  column  of  air  1200  feet  high  is  of  equal  weight  with  a 
cylinder  of  water  of  the  same  breadth,  and  but  one  foot  high.  But  a 
cylinder  of  air  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere  is  of  equal  weight 
with  a  cylinder  of  water  about  33  feet  high ;  and  therefore  if  from  the 
whole  cylinder  of  air  the  lower  part  of  1200  feet  high  is  taken  away,  the 
remaining  upper  part  will  be  of  equal  weight  with  a  cylinder  of  water  32 
feet  high.  Wherefore  at  the  height  of  1200  feet,  or  two  furlongs,  the 
weight  of  the  incumbent  air  is  less,  and  consequently  the  rarity  of  the 
compressed  air  greater,  than  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  ratio  of 
I  33  to  32.  And,  having  this  ratiOj  ue  may  compute  the  rarity  of  the  air 
in  all  places  wliatsoerer  (by  the  help  of  Cor.  Prop,  XXII,  Book  II)j  eup- 
posing  the  expansion  thereof  to  be  reciprocally  proportional  to  its  compres- 

od  by  the  experiments  of  Hook& 
others,    ^fhe  result  of  titf^^^^Hiikave  set  down  in  the  follow- 
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ing  table^  in  the  first  column  of  which  you  have  the  height  of  the  air  ii 
miles,  whereof  4000  make  a  semi-diameter  of  the  earth ;  in  the  second  the 
compression  of  the  air,  or  the  incumbent  weight ;  in  the  third  its  raritj « 
expansion,  supposing  gravity  to  decrease  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  die 
distances  from  the  earth's  centre.  And  the  Latin  numeral  characten 
are  here  used  for  certain  numbers  of  ciphers,  as  0,xvii  1224  for 
0,000000000000000001224,  and  26956  xv  for  2695600000000000000a 

AIR'S  ^ 


Height. 

OompreBsion. 

Expansion. 

0 

33 

1 

5 

17,8515 

1,8486 

10 

9,6717 

3,4151 

20 

2,852 

11,571 

40 

0,2525 

136,83 

400 

0.x  vii  1224 

26956  XT 

4000 

0,cv.  4465 

73907  cii 

40000 

0,cxcii  1628 

20263  clxxxix 

.400000 

0,ccx  7895 

41798  ccvii 

4000000 

OjCcxii  9878 

33414  ccix 

Infinite. 

Ojccxii  6041 

54622  ccix 

But  from  this  table  it  appears  that  the  air,  in  proceeding  upwards,  is 
rarefied  in  such  manner,  that  a  sphere  of  that  air  which  is  nearest  to  the 
earth,  of  but  one  inch  in  diameter,  if  dilated  with  that  rarefaction  which 
it  would  have  at  the  height  of  one  semi-diameter  of  the  earth,  would  fill  all 
the  planetary  regions  as  far  as  the  sphere  of  Saturn,  and  a  great  way  be- 
yond ;  and  at  the  height  of  ten  semi-diameters  of  the  earth  would  fill  up 
more  space  than  is  contained  in  the  whole  heavens  on  this  side  the  fixed 
stars,  according  to  the  preceding  computation  of  their  distance.  And 
though,  by  reason  of  the  far  greater  thickness  of  the  atmospheres  of  comets, 
and  the  great  quantity  of  the  circum-solar  centripetal  force,  it  may  happen 
that  the  air  in  the  celestial  spaces,  and  in  the  tails  of  comets,  is  not  so 
vastly  rarefied,  yet  from  this  computation  it  is  plain  that  a  very  small 
quantity  of  air  and  vapour  is  abundantly  suflScient  to  produce  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  tails  of  comets ;  for  that  they  are  indeed  of  a  very  notable 
rarity  appears  from  the  shining  of  the  stars  through  them.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  earth,  illuminated  by  the  sun's  light,  though  but  of  a  few  miles 
in  thickness,  obscures  and  extinguishes  the  light  not  only  of  aU  the  st^ 
but  even  of  the  moon  itself;  whereas  the  smallest  stars  are  seen  to  shine 
through  the  immense  thickness  of  the  tails  of  comets,  likewise  illuminated 
by  the  sun,  without  the  least  diminution  of  their  splendor. 

Kepler  ascribes  the  ascent  of  the  tails  of  comets  to  the  atmospheres  of 
their  heads,  and  their  direction  towards  the  parts  opposite  to  the  sun  to  the 
action  of  the  rays  of  light  carrying  along  with  them  the  matter  of  the 
comets'  tails ;  and  without  any  great  incongruity  we  may  suppose  that,  in 
so  free  spaces,  so  fine  a  matter  as  that  of  the  aether  may  yield  to  the  action 
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i:    of  the  rays  of  the  stm's  light,  though  those  rays  are  not  able  sensibly  to  move 
1    the  gross  substances  in  our  parts,  which  are  clogged  with  so  palpable  a  re- 
Y.    sistance.    Another  author  thinks  that  there  may  be  a  sort  of  particles  of 
J    matter  endowed  with  a  principle  of  levity  as  well  as  others  are  with  a 
I    power  of  gravity ;  that  the  matter  of  the  tails  of  comets  may  be  of  the 
\    former  sort,  and  that  its  ascent  from  the  sun  may  be  owing  to  its  levity ; 
i    but,  considering  the  gravity  of  terrestrial  bodies  is  as  the  matter  of  the 
.l)odies,  and  therefore  can  be  neither  more  nor  less  in  the  same  quantity  of 
matter,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  ascent  may  rather  proceed  from 
the  rarefaction  of  the  matter  of  the  comets'  tails.    The  ascent  of  smoke  in 
a  chimney  is  owing  to  the  impulse  of  the  air  with  which  it  is  entangled. 
The  air  rarefied  by  heat  ascends,  because  its  specific  gravity  is  diminished, 
and  in  its  ascent  carries  along  with  it  the  smoke  with  which  it  is  engaged. 
And  why  may  not  the  tail  of  a  comet  rise  from  the  sun  after  the  same 
manner  ?  for  the  sun's  rays  do  not  act  any  way  upon  the  mediums  which 
they  pervade  but  by  reflection  and  refraction ;  and  those  reflecting  parti- 
cles heated  by  this  action,  heat  the  matter  of  the  aBther  which  is  involved 
with  them.    That  matter  is  rarefied  by  the  heat  which  it  acquires,  and 
because  by  this  rarefaction  the  specific  gravity,  with  which  it  tended 
towards  the  sun  before,  is  diminished,  it  will  ascend  therefrom  like  a  stream, 
and  carry  along  with  it  the  reflecting  particles  of  which  the  tail  of  the 
comet  is  composed ;  the  impulse  of  the  sun's  light,  as  we  have  said,  pro- 
moting the  ascent. 

But  that  the  tails  of  comets  do  arise  from  their  heads  (p.  488),  and  tend 
towards  the  parts  opposite  to  the  sun,  is  farther  confirmed  from  the  laws 
which  the  tails  observe ;  for,  lying  in  the  planes  of  the  comets'  orbits  which 
pass  through  the  sun,  they  constantly  deviate  from  the  opposition  of  the 
sun  towards  the  parts  which  the  comets'  heads  in  their  progress  along  those 
orbits  have  left ;  and  to  a  spectator  placed  in  those  planes  they  appear  in 
the  parts  directly  opposite  to  the  sun ;  but  as  the  spectator  recedes  from 
those  planes,  their  deviation  begins  to  appear,  and  daily  becomes  greater. 
And  the  deviation,  ccBteris  paribus,  appears  less  when  the  tail  is  more  ob- 
lique to  the  orbit  of  the  comet,  as  well  as  when  the  head  of  the  comet  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  sun ;  especially  if  the  angle  of  deviation  is  estimated 
near  the  head  of  the  comet  Farther ;  the  tails  which  have  no  deviation 
appear  straight,  but  the  tails  which  deviate  are  likewise  bended  into  a  cer- 
tain curvatuf  e ;  and  this  curvature  is  greater  when  the  deviation  is  greater, 
and  is  more  sensible  wlien  the  tail,  cceteris  paribus,  is  longer ;  for  in  the 
shorter  tails  the  curvature  is  hardly  to  be  perceived.  And  the  angle  of 
deviation  is  less  near  the  comet's  head,  but  greater  towards  the  other  end 
of  the  tail,  and  that  because  the  lower  side  of  the  tail  r^ards  the  parts 
from  which  the  deviation  is  made,  and  which  lie  in  a  right  line  drawn  out 
infinitely  from  the  sun  through  the  comet's  head.    And  the  tails  that  are 
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longer  and  broader,  and  shine  with  a  stronger  light,  appear  more  resplendent 
and  more  e,xaclly  delined  on  the  convex  than  on  the  concave  side.  Upon 
which  accounts  it  is  pUiin  that  the  phajnomena  of  the  tails  of  comets  de- 
pend upon  the  motions  of  their  heads,  and  by  no  means  upon  the  places  of 
the  heavens  in  which  their  heads  are  seen ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  tails  of 
the  comets  do  not  proceed  from  the  refraction  of  the  heavens^  but  frc^m 
their  own  heads,  which  furnish  the  matter  that  forms  the  tail ;  for  as  in 
our  air  the  smoke  of  a  heated  body  ascends  either  perpendicularly,  if  the 
body  is  at  rest,  or  obliquely  if  the  body  is  moved  obliquely,  so  in  iLe 
heavenSj  where  all  the  bodies  gravitate  towards  the  sun,  smoke  and  Tftponr 
must  (iis  we  have  already  said)  ascend  from  the  sun,  and  either  rise  perpen- 
dicularly, if  the  smoking  body  is  at  rest,  or  obliquely,  if  the  body,  in  the 
progress  of  its  motion,  is  always  leaving  those  places  from  which  the  upper 
or  higher  parts  of  the  vapours  had  risen  before.  And  that  obliquity  will 
be  less  where  the  vapour  abends  with  more  velocity,  to  wit,  near  the 
smoking  bodyy  when  that  is  near  the  sun ;  for  there  the  force  of  the  sun  by 
which  the  vapour  ascends  is  stronger.  But  liecause  the  obliquity  is  varied, 
the  column  of  vapour  will  be  incurvated ;  and  because  the  vapour  in  the 
preceding  side  is  something  more  recent,  that  is,  has  ascended  something 
more  lately  from  the  body,  it  will  therefore  be  something  more  dense  on 
that  side,  and  must  on  that  account  reflect  more  light,  as  well  ba  be  better 
defined ;  the  vapour  on  the  other  side  languiahing  by  d^ees,  and  vanish- 
ing out  of  sight 

But  it  is  none  of  our  present  business  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  ajK 
pearances  of  nature.  Let  tijose  things  which  we  have  la£t  said  be  true  or 
false,  we  have  at  least  made  out,  in  the  preceding  discourse,  that  the  rajB 
of  light  are  directly  propagated  from  the  tails  of  comets  in  right  liuffi 
through  the  heavens,  in  which  those  tails  appear  to  the  spectators  wherever 
placed ;  and  conse(^juently  the  tails  must  ascend  from  the  heads  of  the  comets 
towards  the  parts  opposite  to  the  sun.     And  from  this  principle  we  may 

detenu  in  e  anew  the  limits  of  their  dift- 
"^^  tances  in  manner  following.    Let  S  rep- 

resent the  sun,  T  the  earth,  STA  the 
elongation  of  a  comet  from  the  sun,  and 
ATB  the  apparent  length  of  its  tail; 
and  because  the  light  is  propagated  from 
the  extremity  of  the  tail  in  the  direction 
of  the  right  line  TB,  that  extremity 
must  lie  somewhere  in  the  line  TB. 
Suppose  it  in  D,  and  join  DS  cutting 
TA  in  C.  Then,  because  the  tail  is  al- 
ways  stretched  out  towards  the  parts 
nearly  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  therefore 
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the  sun,  the  head  of  the  comet,  and  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  lie  in  a  right 
line,  the  comet's  head  will  be  found  in  C.  Pandlel  to  TB  draw  SA,  meet-  • 
ing  the  line  TA  in  A,  and  the  comet's  head  C  must  necessarily  be  found 
between  T  and  A,  because  the  extremity  of  the  tail  lies  somewhere  in  the 
infinite  line  TB ;  and  all  the  lines  SD  which  can  possibly  be  drawn  firom 
the  point  S  to  the  line  TB  must  cut  the  line  TA  somewhere  between  T 
and  A.  Wherefore  the  distance  of  the  comet  from  the  earth  cannot  exceed 
the  interval  TA,  nor  its  distance  firom  the  sun  the  interval  SA  beyond,  or 
ST  on  this  side  the  sun.  For  instance:  the  elongation  of  the  comet  of 
1680  from  the  sun,  Dec  12,  was  9^  and  the  length  of  its  tail  35""  at  least 
I^  therefore,  a  triangle  TSA  is  made,  whose  angle  T  is  equal  to  the  elon- 
gation 9°,  and  angle  A  equal  to  ATB,  or  to  the  length  of  the  tail,  viz.,  35^, 
then  SA  will  be  to  ST,  that  is,  the  limit  of  the  greatest  possible  distance 
of  the  comet  firom  the  sun  to  the  semi-diameter  of  the  orbis  magvui^  as 
the  sine  of  the  angle  T  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  A,  that  is,  as  about  3  to 
11.  And  therefore  the  comet  at  that  time  was  less  distant  firom  the  son 
than  by  fV  o^  ^^'^  earth's  distance  firom  the  sun,  and  consequently  either 
was  within  the  orb  of  Mercury,  or  between  that  orb  and  the  eartk  Again, 
Dec  21,  the  elongation  of  the  comet  from  the  sun  was  32}°,  and  the  length 
of  its  tail  70^  Wherefore  as  the  sine  of  32}''  to  the  sine  of  70'',  that  is, 
as  4  to  7,  so  was  the  limit  of  the  comet's  distance  from  the  sun  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  and  consequently  the  comet  had  not  then 
got  without  the  orb  of  Venus.  Dec  28,  the  elongation  of  the  comet  firom 
the  sun  was  65°,  and  the  length  of  its  tail  56° ;  and  therefore  the  limit  of 
the  comet's  distance  from  the  sun  was  not  yet  equal  to  the  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  same^  and  consequently  the  comet  had  not  then  got  wiUiout 
the  earth's  orbit  But  from  its  panJlax  we  find  that  its  egress  from  the 
orbit  happened  about  Joan.  6,  as  well  as  that  it  had  descended  far  within 
the  orbit  of  Mercury.  Let  us  suppose  it  to  have  been  in  its  perihelimi 
Dec  the  8th,  when  it  was  in  conjunction  with  the  sun ;  and  it  will  follow 
that  in  the  journey  firom  its  perihelion  to  its  exit  out  of  the  earth's  orbit 
it  had  spent  28  days ;  and  consequently  that  in  the  26  or  27  days  fd- 
lowing,  in  which  it  ceased  to  be  farther  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  it  had 
scarcely  doubled  its  distance  from  the  sun ;  and  by  limiting  the  distances 
of  other  comets  by  the  like  arguments,  we  come  at  last  to  this  condu* 
sion, — that  all  comets,  during  the  time  in  whidi  they  are  visible  by  us, 
are  within  the  compass  of  a  spherical  space  described  about  the  sun  as  a 
centre,  with  a  radius  double,  or  at  most  triple,  of  the  distance  of  the  earth 
firom  the  sun. 

And  hence  it  follows  that  the  comets,  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
appearance  unto  us,  being  within  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  circum- 
solar force,  and  therefore  agitated  by  the  impulse  of  that  force,  will  (by 
Cor.  1,  Prop.  Xn,  Book  I,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  planets)  be  made  to 
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moTe  in  conic  sections  that  have  one  focus  in  ilie  centre  of  the  son,  ani, 
by  radii  drawn  to  the  sun,  to  describe  areas  proportional  to  tibe  times;  &r 
that  force  is  propagated  to  an  immense  distance^  and  will  goYem  & 
motions  of  bodies  far  beyond  the  orbit  of  Saturn. 

There  are  three  hypotheses  about  comets  (p.  466) ;  for  some  will  have  it 
that  they  are  generated  and  perish  as  often  as  they  appear  and  yanidi; 
otherS;  that  they  come  from  the  r^ons  of  the  fixed  stars^  and  are  seen  h] 
us  in  their  passage  through  the  system  of  our  planets ;  and,  lastly,  otheO) 
that  ihey  are  bodies  perpetually  reyolving  about  the  sun  in  Tery  eoooitric 
orbits.  In  the  first  case,  the  comets,  according  to  their  differ^it  vdocitieB) 
will  move  in  conic  sections  of  all  sorts ;  in  the  second,  they  will  desmbe 
hyperbolas,  and  in  either  of  the  two  will  frequent  indifferently  all  quv- 
ters  of  the  heayens,  as  well  those  about  the  poles  as  thoee  toward^  the 
ecliptic ;  in  the  third,  their  motions  will  be  performed  in  ellipses  very  e^ 
centric,  and  very  nearly  approaching  to  parabolas.  But  (if  the  law  of  die 
planets  is  observed)  their  orbits  will  not  mudi  decline  from  the  plane  of 
thQ  ecliptic ;  and,  so  far  as  I  could  hitherto  observe^  the  third  case  obtains; 
for  the  comets  do,  indeed,  chiefly  fr^uent  the  zodiac,  and  scarcely  erer 
attain  to  a  heliocentric  latitude  of  40^^.  And  that  they  more  in  orbits 
Tery  nearly  parabolical,  I  infer  from  thdr  velocity ;  for  tiie  Telocity  with 
which  a  parabola  is  described  is  every  wh»e  to  the  Tdodty  with  wfaidi  a 
comet  or  planet  may  be  revolved  about  the  sun  in  a  circle  at  the  same  dis- 
tance in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  2  to  1  (by  Cor.  VII,  Prop.  XTI) ;  and, 
by  my  computation,  the  vdocity  of  comets  is  found  to  be  much  about 
the  same.  I  examined  the  thing  by  inferring  nearly  the  velocities  from 
the  distances,  and  the  distances  both  from  the  paraUaxes  and  the  plueno- 
mena  of  the  tails,  and  never  found  the  errore  of  excess  or  defect  in  the  ve 
locities  greater  than  what  might  have  arose  from  the  errors  in  the  di^ 
tances  collected  after  that  manner.  But  I  likewise  made  use  of  the  reason- 
ing that  follows. 

Supposing  the  radius  of  the  orbis  maerms  to  be  divided  into  lOOO 
parts :  let  the  numbers  in  the  first  column  of  the  following  table  represent 
the  distance  of  the  vertex  of  the  parabola  from  the  sun  s  centre.  expiesEcd 
by  those  parts ;  and  a  comet  in  the  times  expressed  in  cc*L  2.  will  pass 
from  its  perihelion  to  the  surface  of  the  spho^e  whidi  is  described  about 
the  sun  as  a  centre  with  the  radius  of  the  orlns  magnus;  and  in  the 
times  expressed  in  coL  3,  4,  and  5,  it  will  double,  trqik,  and  qnadrrq^le, 
that  its  distimce  from  the  sun. 
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TABLE  I 

The      die-i 
tuice  of  a 
comet*! 
perihelion 
firomr    the 
8un*f  cen- 
tre. 

The  time  of  a  oomet*a  passage  from  ItcMrihelionto  a 
distance  fh>m  the  sun  equal  to 

The  radii  of 
the    erfrw 
magnut. 

To  its  doable. 

To  its  triple 

To  its  Quad- 
mple. 

d.    h.     ' 

d.    h.     ' 

d.     h.     ' 

d.     h.     ' 

0 

27  11   12 

77  16  28 

142  17  14 

219  17  30 

5 

27  16  07 

77  23  14 

10 

27  21  00 

78  06  24 

20 

28  06  40 

78  20  13 

144  03  19 

221  08  54 

40 

29  01  32 

79  23  34 

80 

30  13  25 

82  04  56 

160 

33  05  29 

86  10  26 

153  16  08 

232  12  20 

320 

37.  13  46 

93  23  38 

640 

37  09  49 

105  .01  28 

1280 

106  06  35 

200  06  43 

297  03  46 

2560 

147  22  31 

300  0&  03 

[This  table^  here  corrected,  is  made  on  the  supposition  that  the  earth's 
diurnal  motion  is  jast  59',  and  the  measure  of  one  minute  loosely  0/3909, 
in  respect  of  the  radius  1000.  If  those  measures  are  taken  true^  the 
true  numbers  of  the  table  will  all  come  out  Tess.  But  the  difference^ 
even  when  greatest,  and  to  the  quadruple  of  the  earth's  distance  firom 
the  sun,  amounts  only  to  16**.  66'] 
The  time  of  a  comet's  ingress  into  the  sphere  of  the  orbis  magnua^  or 

of  its  ^ess  from  the  same,  may  be  inferred  nearly  from  its  parallax,  bvt 

with  more  expedition  by  the  following 

TABLE  IL 


:u  distance  fhHn 

The  apparent 
olongation    of 

Its  apparent  din^ 

the  earth  in  parts 

nalmoUonin  its 

whereof  the  tadiut 

a  oomet  from 

own  orbit. 

the  sun. 

contains  1000. 

Direct. 

Retrog. 

60« 

2o  18' 

00®  20' 

1000 

65 

2    33 

00    35 

845 

70 

2    55 

00    57 

684 

72 

3    07 

01     09 

618 

74 

3    23 

01     25 

551 

76 

3    43 

01     45 

484 

78 

4    10 

02    12 

416 

80 

4    57 

02    49 

347 

82 

5    45 

03    47 

278 

84 

7    18 

05    20 

209 

86 

10    27 

08    19 

140 

8fi 

18    87 

16    39 

70 

Inft'ite 

InA'ite 

00 

S64 
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The  ingreas  ot  a  comet  into  the  sphere  of  the  arbis  tnagnus,  or  its 
egress  from  the  same,  happens  at  the  time  of  its  elongation  from  die  smi, 
expressed  in^coL  1,  against  its  dinmal  motion.  So  in  the  comet  of  1681, 
Jan.  4,  O.S.  the  apparent  dinmal  motion  in  its  orhit  was  about  3^  5\  and 
the  corresponding  elongation  71f^ ;  and  the  comet  had  acquired  this  elon- 
gation from  the  sun  Jofi.  4,  about  six  in  the  evening.  Again,  in  the  year 
1680,  JNov.  11,  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  comet  thai  then  appeared  was 
about  4|^ ;  and  the  corresponding  elongation  79|  happened  Nov.  10,  a 
little  before  midnight.  Now  at  the  times  named  these  comets  had  arriyed 
at  an  equal  distance  from  the  sun  with  the  earth,  and  the  earth  was  then 
almost  in  its  perihelion.  But  the  first  table  is  fitted  to  the  earth's  mean 
distance  from  the  sun  assumed  of  1000  parts ;  and  this  distance  is  greater 
by  snch  an  excess  of  space  as  the  eajrth  might  describe  by  its  annual  motion 
in  one  day's  time,  or  the  comet  by  its  motion  in  16  hours.  To  reduce  the 
oomet  to  this  mean  distance  of  1000  parts,  we  add  those  16  hours  to  the 
former  time,  and  subduct  them  from  the  latter ;  and  thus  the  former  be- 
comes Jan.  4^.  10^.  afternoon ;  the  latter  Nov.  10,  about  six  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  from  the  tenor  and  progress  of  the  diurnal  motions  it  appears 
that  both  comets  were  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  between  Dec.  7  and  Dec 
8 ;  and  from  thence  to  Jan.  4^.  10^  afternoon  on  one  side,  and  to  Nov. 
10^.  6**.  of  the  morning  on  the  other,  there  are  about  23  days.  And  so 
niany  days  (by  Table  1)  the  motions  in  parabolic  trajectories  do  require. 

But  though  we  have  hitherto  considered  those  comets  as  two,  yet,  from 
the  coincidence  of  their  perihelions  and  agreement  of  their  velocities,  it  is 
probable  that  in  effect  they  were  but  one  and  the  same ;  and  if  so,  the 
orbit  of  this  comet  must  have  either  been  a  parabola,  or  at  least  a  conic 
section  very  little  differing  from  a  parabola,  and  at  its  vertex  almost  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  sun.  For  (by  Tab.  2)  the  distance  of  the 
comet  from  the  earth,  Nov,  10,  was  about  360  parts,  and  Jan.  4,  about 
630.  From  which  distances,  together  with  its  longitudes  and  latitudes, 
we  infer  the  distance  of  the  places  in  which  the  comet  was  at  those  times 
to  have  been  about  280 :  the  half  of  which,  viz.,  140,  is  an  ordinate  to  the 
comet's  orbit,  cutting  off  a  portion  of  its  axis  nearly  equal  to  the  radius 
of  the  orbis  mngnuSj  that  is,  to  1000  parts.  And,  therefore,  dividing  the 
square  of  the  ordinate  140  by  1000,  the  segment  of  the  axis,  we  find  the 
latus  rectum  19,  16,  or  in  a  round  number  20 ;  the  fourth  part  whereof, 
6,  is  the  distance  of  the  vertex  of  the  orbit  from  the  sun's  centre.  But  the 
time  corresponding  to  the  distance  of  5  parts  in  Tab.  1  is  27**.  16^  7'.  In 
which  time,  if  the  comet  moved  in  a  parabolic  orbit,  it  would  have  been 
carried  from  its  perihelion  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere  of  the  orbis  mag" 
nus  described  with  the  radius  1000,  and  would  have  spent  the  double  of 
that  time,  viz.,  55\  S^K  in  the  whole  course  of  its  motion  wi*' 
aphere:  and  so  in  fact  it  did ;  for  from  Nov.  10^.  6^  of  the 
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time  of  the  comef  s  ingress  into  the  sphere  of  the  orbis  magnuSf  to  Jan. 
i\  10\  afternoon,  the  time  of  its  ^ress  from  the  same,  there  axe  55\  16*'. 
The  small  dijSerenoe  of  T^K  in  this  mde  way  of  computing  is  to  be  neg- 
lected, and  perhaps  may  arise  from  the  comet's  motion  being  some  small 
matter  slower,  as  it  must  have  been  if  the  true  orbit  in  which  it  was  car- 
ried wa8  an  ellipsis.  The  middle  time  between  its  ingress  and  ^ress  i^ 
December  8^.  2K  of  the  morning ;  and  therefore  at  this  time  the  comet 
ought  to  have  been  in  its  perihelion.  And  accordingly  that  very  day,  just 
before  sunrising,  Dr.  Hcdley  (as  we  said)  saw  the  tail  short  and  broad,  but 
very  bright,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  horizon.  From  the  position 
of  the  tail  it  is  certain  that  the  comet  had  then  crossed  over  the  ecliptic^ 
and  got  into  north  latitude,  and  therefore  had  passed  by  its  perihdiOn, 
which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  ecliptic,  though  it  had  not  yet  come  into 
conjunction  with  the  sun ;  and  the  comet  [see  more  of  this  famous  comet^ 
p.  475  to  4S6]  being  at  this  time  between  its  perihelion  and  its  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sun,  must  have  been  in  its  perihelion  a  few  hours  before; 
for  in  so  near  a  distance  from  the  sun  it  must  have  been  carried  with  great 
velocity,  and  have  apparently  described  almost  half  a  degree  every  hour. 

By  like  computations  I  find  that  the  comet  of  161S  entered  the  sphere 
of  the  orbvf  magnus  December  7,  towards  sun-setting ;  but  its  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sun  was  Nov,  9,  or  10,  about  28  days  intervening,  as  in  the 
preceding  comet ;  for  from  tibe  size  of  the  tail  of  this,  in  which  it  was 
equal  to  the  preceding,  it  is  probable  that  this  comet  likewise  did  come 
almost  into  a  contact  with  the  sun.  Four  comets  were  seen  that  year  of 
which  this  was  the  last.  The  second,  which  made  its  first  appearance 
October  31,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rising  sun,  and  was  soon  after  hid 
under  the  sun's  rays,  I  suspect  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  fourth, 
which  emerged  out  of  the  sun's  rays  about  Nov.  9.  To  these  we  may  add 
the  comet  of  1607,  which  entered  the  sphere  of  the  orbis  m^oignus  S^. 
14,  O.S.  and  arrived  at  its  perihelion  distance  from  the  sun  about  October 
19,  36  days  intervening.  Its  perihelion  distance  subtended  an  apparent 
angle  at  the  earth  of  about  23  d^ees,  and  was  therefore  of  390  parte. 
And  to  this  number  of  parts  about  34  days  correspond  in  Tab.  1.  Far- 
ther ;  the  comet  of  1665  entered  the  sphere  of  the  orbis  magnus  about 
March  17,  and  came  to  its  perihelion  about  April  16, 30  days  intervoung. 
Its  perihelion  dist^mce  subtended  an  angle  at  the  earth  of  about  seven 
degrees,  and  therefore  was  of  122  parts :  and  corresponding  to  this  number 
of  parts,  in  Tab.  1,  we  find  30  days.  Again ;  the  comet  of  1682  entered 
the  sphere  of  the  orbis  magnus  about  Aug.  11,  and  arrived  at  its  perihe- 
lion about  Sq).  16,  being  then  distant  from  the  sim  by  about  350  parts,  to 
whiohi  in  Tab.  l^  belong  33^  days.  Lastly ;  that  memorable  comet  of 
MMitoitf^i  which  in  1472  was  carried  through  the  circum-polar 
r  nortiiem  hemisphere  with  such  rapidity  as  to  describe  40 
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d^ees  in  one  day,  entered  the  sphere  of  the  orbis  magnus  Jan.  21,  about 
the  time  that  it  was  passing  by  the  pole,  and,  hastening  from  thence 
towards  the  son,  was  hid  under  the  smi's  rays  about  the  end  of  jFU.; 
whence  it  is  probable  that  30  days,  or  a  few  more,  were  spent  between  its 
ingress  into  the  sphere  of  the  orbis  magnus  and  its  perihelion.  Nor  did 
this  comet  truly  move  with  more  velocity  than  other  comets,  but  owed  the 
greatness  of  its  apparent  velocity  to  its  passing  by  the  earth  at  a  near 
distance. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  velocity  of  comets  (p.  471),  so  far  as  it  can  be 
determined  by  these  rude  ways  of  computing,  is  that  very  velocity  with 
which  parabolas,  or  ellipses  near  to  parabolas,  ought  to  be  described ;  and 
therefore  the  distance  between  a  comet  and  the  sun  being  given,  the  velocity 
of  the  comet  is  nearly  given.    And  hence  arises  this  problem. 

PROBLEM. 

The  relation  betwixt  the  velocity  of  a  comet  and  its  distance  from  the 
sun^s  centre  being  giveti,  the  comefs  trajectory  is  required. 

U  this  problem  was  resolved,  we  should  thence  have  a  method  of  deter- 
mining the  trajectories  of  comets  to  the  greatest  accuracy :  for  if  that  re- 
lation be  twice  assumed,  and  from  thence  the  trajectory  be  twice  computed, 
and  the  error  of  each  trajectory  be  found  from  observations,  the  assumption 
may  be  corrected  by  the  Rule  of  False,  and  a  third  trajectory  may  thence 
be  found  that  will  exactly  agree  with  the  observations.  And  by  deter- 
mining the  trajectories  of  comets  after  this  method,  we  may  come,  at  last, 
to  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  parts  through  which  those  bodies  travel, 
of  the  velocities  with  which  they  are  carried,  what  sort  of  trajectories  they 
describe,  and  what  are  the  true  magnitudes  and  forms  of  their  tails  accord- 
ing to  the  various  distances  of  their  heads  from  the  sun ;  whether,  after 
certain  intervals  of  time,  the  same  comets  do  return  again,  and  in  what 
periods  they  complete  their  several  revolutions.  But  the  problem  may  be 
resolved  by  determining,  first,  the  hourly  motion  of  a  comet  to  a  given  time 
from  three  or  more  observations,  and  then  deriving  the  trajectory  from  this 
motion.  And  thus  the  invention  of  the  trajectory,  depending  on  one  ob- 
servation, and  its  hourly  motion  at  the  time  of  this  observation,  Mrill  either 
confirm  or  disprove  itself;  for  the  conclusion  that  is  drawn  from  the  mo- 
tion only  of  an  hour  or  two  and  a  false  hypothesis,  will  never  agree  with 
the  motions  of  the  comets  from  beginning  to  end.  The  method  of  the 
whole  computation  is  this. 
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LEMMA  L 

Th  cid  two  right  lines  OR,  TP,  given  in  position^  by  a  third  right  line 
RP,  so  as  TRP  mai/  be  a  right  angle  ;  and,  if  another  right  line  SP 
is  drawn  to  any  given  point  S,  the  solid  contained  under  this  line  SP, 
and  the  square  of  the  right  line  OR  tet*minated  at  a  given  point  O, 
may  be  of  a  given  magnitude. 
It  is  done  by  linear  descri]ption  thus.    Let  the  given  magnitude  of  the 

solid  be  M*  X  N;  from  any  point  r  of  the  right  line  OR  erect  the  per- 


pendicular rp  meeting  TP  in  p.    Then  through  the  point  8p  draw  the 

Ufa  w  "M 

line  S^  equal  to  — g-^ — .    In  like  manner  draw  three  or  more  right  lines 

82^,  83^,  &C.;  and  a  r^ular  line  q2q3q,  drawn  through  all  the  points 
^qSq,  &C.,  will  cut  the  right  line  TP  in  the  point  P,  from  which  the  per- 
pendicular PR  is  to  be  let  fall    CI.G.F. 

By  trigonometry  thus.  Assuming  the  right  line  TP  as  found  by  the 
preceding  method,  the  perpendiculars  TR,  8B,  in  the  triangles  TPR,  TPS, 
will  be  thence  given ;  and  the  side  8P  in  the  triangle  8BP,  as  well  as  the 

M*  X  N 
error     ^p, 8P.    Let  this  error,  suppose  D,  be  to  a  new  error,  sup- 

KJDt 

*M0e  E,  as  the  error  2p2q  ±  3p3q  to  the  error  2p3p;  or  as  the  error  2p2q 

^  the  efTor  2pP ;  and  this  new  error  added  to  or  subducted  from  the 

"^U  give  the  correct  length  TP  +  E.    The  inspection  of  the 

-v^etiier  we  are  to  add  to  or  subtract;  and  if  at  any  time 

a  ftrther  correction,  the  operation  may  be  repeated. 
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By  arithmetic  thus.  Let  us  suppose  the  thing  done,  and  let  TP  +  6  be  tk 

correct  length  of  the  right  line  TP  as  found  out  by  delineation ;  and  ibem 

TR 
iLe  correct  lengths  of  the  lines  OR,  BP,  and  SP,  will  be  OR  —  ^e, 

0R»  + ^ «  +  .^ae. 

RP         SB' 

Whence,  by  the  method  of  converging  series,  we  have  SP  -f  ™e  +  5^ 

M«N     2TR      M«N        3TR«      M«N      ,       ^      ,     . 
^^"=  0R7"^  TP  ^  0R»^"^  TP«   ^  6R*^'         Forthegivcn 
^^  .        M«N  2TR      M«N       BP  3TR«       M«N       SB« 

oo-eflicients  ^j^,  —  ^"    tF  ^  6r"»  ""  SP*  TP^  ^  OR*  ~!^»' 

F   F  F 

putting  F,  K,  QTT>  and  carefully  observing  the  signs,  wc  find  F  +  ^  e  + 

F  ee 

^==  ee  S3  0^  and  c  +  n  ■=  —  O.    Whence,  n^lecting  the  very  small 

term  g,  e  comes  out  equal  to  —  G.    K  the  error  g  is  not  deq>icable,  take 

-G-g._e. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  here  a  general  method  is  hinted  at  for 
solving  the  more  intricate  sort  of  problems,  as  well .  by  trigonometry  as  by 
arithmetic,  without  those  perplexed  computations  and  resolutions  of  affected 
equations  which  hitherto  have  been  in  use. 

LEMMA  IL 

To  cut  three  right  lines  given  in  position  by  a  fourth  right  line  that 

shall  pass  through  a  point  assigned  in  any  of  the  three,  and  so  as  its 

intercepted  parts  shall  be  in  a  given  ratio  one  to  the  other. 

Let  AB,  AC,  BC,  be  the  right  lines  given  in  position,  and  suppose  D  to 

'  be  the  given  point  in  the  line  AC.    Parallel  to  AB  draw  DG  meeting  BC 


IN 
X 

in  G ;  and,  taking  GF  to  BG  in  the  given  ratio,  dra 
willbetoDEasFGtoBG.    Q.KF. 
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By  trigonometry  thus.  In  the  triangle  CGD  all  the  angles  and  the  side 
CD  are  given,  and  from  thence  its  remaining  sides  are  found;  and  from 
the  given  ratios  the  lines  6F  and  BE  are  also  given. 

LEMMA  in. 

To  find  and  rqoresent  by  a  linear  description  the  hourly  motion  of  a  comet 

to  anf^  given  time. 

From  observations  of  the  best  credit,  let  diree  longitudes  of  the  oomet 
be  given,  and,  supposing  ATR,  RTB,  to  be  their  differences,  let  the  honriy 
motion  be  required  to  the  time  of  the  middle  observation  TR.  By  Lem. 
U,  draw  the  right  line  ARB,  so  as  its  intercepted  parts  AR,  RB,  may  be 


as  the  times  between  the  observations ;  and  if  we  suppose  a  body  in  the 
whole  time  to  describe  the  whole  line  AB  with  an  equal  motion,  and  to  be 
in  the  mean  time  viewed  from  the  place  T,  the  apparent  motion  of  that 
body  about  the  point  R  will  be  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  comet  at 
the  time  of  the  observation  TR. 

The  earns  more  accurately. 
Let  To,  T&,  be  two  longitudes  given  at  a  greater  distance  on  one  side 
and  on  the  other ;  and  by  Lem^,  II  draw  the  right  line  dRA  so  as  its  inter- 
cepted parts  aR,  lU  may  be  as  the  times  between  the  observations  aTR,  RT6. 
Suppose  this  to  cut  the  lines  TA,  TB,  in  D  and  E ;  and  because  the  error 
of  the  inclination  TRa  increases  nearly  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  time 
between  the  observations,  draw  FRG,  so  as  either  the  angle  DRF  may  be 
to  the  angle  ARF,  or  the  line  DF  to  the  line  AF,  in  the  duplicate  ratio 
of  the  whole  time  between  the  observations  aTB  to  the  whole  time  between 
the  observations  ATB,  and  use  the  line  thus  found  FO  in  place  of  the 
•  A(B  found  above. 

IT  be  convenient  that  the  angles  ATR,  RTB,  oTA,  BT6,  be  no 
te  or  fifteen  degreeSi  the  times  corresponding  no  greater  than 
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of  eight  or  twelve  days,  and  the  longitaded  taken  when  the  comet  moTes 
with  the  greatest  Telocity ;  for  thus  the  errors  of  the  observatioDS  will 
bear  a  less  proportion  to  the  differences  of  the  longitudes. 

LEMMA  IV. 

To  find  the  longitudes  of  a  comet  to  any  given  times. 

It  is  done  by  taking  in  the  line  FG  the  distances  Rr,  Rp^  proportional 
to  the  times,  and  drawing  the  lines  Tr,  T/x  The  way  of  working  bj 
trigonometry  is  manifest 

LEMMA  V. 
To  find  the  IcUitttdes. 
On  TP,  TR,  TG,  as  radiuses,  at  right  angles  erect  Ff,  RP,  G^,  tan- 
gents of  the  observed  latitudes ;  and  parallel  to  fg  draw  PH.    The  per- 
pendiculars rp,  pci,  meeting  PH,  will  be  the  tangents  of  the  sought  latitudes 
to  Tr  and  Tp  as  radiuses. 

PROBLEM  L 

From  the  assumed  ratio  of  the  velocity  to  determine  the  trqjeciory  of  a 

comet. 

Let  S  represent  the  sun ;  t,  T,  r,  three  places  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit 
at  equal  distances ;  p,  P,  Cj,  as  many  corresponding  places  of  the  comet  in 


its  trajectory,  so  as  the  distances  interposed  betwixt  place  and  place  may 
aiiMwer  to  the  motion  of  one  hour ;  pr,  PR,  wp,  perpendiculars  let  fall  on 
tli«  piano  of  the  ecliptic,  and  rRp  the  vestige  of  the  trajectory  in  this 
pUiHJ.  Join  Sp,  SP,  Sw,  SR,  ST,  tr,  TR,  rp,  TP ,  and  let  tr,  rp,  meet  in 
O,  TR  will  nearly  converge  to  the  same  point  O,  or  the  error  will  be  in- 
tymuliiTiMc,  By  the  premised  lemmas  the  angles  rOR,  ROp,  are  givcOi 
M  Wfcll  iiH  the  ratios^  to  tr,  PR  to  TR,  and  wp  to  rp.    The  figure  flPf 
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is  likewise  given  both  in  magnitude  and  position,  together  with  the  dis- 
tance ST,  and  the  angles  STR,  PTR,  STP.  Let  ns  assume  the  velocity 
of  the  comet  in  the  place  P  to  be  to  the  velocity  of  a  planet  revolved 
about  the  sun  in  a  circle,  at  the  same  distance  SP;  as  V  to  1 ;  and  we  shall 
have  a  line  pPCj  to  be  determined,  of  this  condition,  that  the  space  J9(i>, 
described  by  the  comet  in  two  hours,  may  be  to  the  space  Y  X  tT  (that  is, 
to  the  space  which  the  earth  describes  in  the  same  time  multiplied  by  the 
number  V)  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  ST,  the  distance  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun,  to  SP,  the  distance  of  the  comet  from  the  sun ;  and  that  the  space 
pPf  described  by  the  comet  in  the  first  hour,  may  be  to  the  space  Pw,  de- 
scribed by  the  comet  in  the  second  hour,  as  the  velocity  in  jt?  to  the  velocity 
in  P ;  that  is,  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  distance  SP  to  the  distance 
Sp,  or  in  the  ratio  of  2Sp  to  SP  +  8p  ;  for  in  this  whole  work  I  n^lect 
small  fractions  that  can  produce  no  sensible  error. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  as  mathematicians,  in  the  resolution  of  affected 
equations,  are  wont,  for  the  first  essay,  to  assume  the  root  by  conjecture, 
80,  in  this  analytical  operation,  I  judge  of  the  sought  distance  TR  as  I 
best  can  by  conjecture.  Then,  by  Lem.  11. 1  draw  rpj  first  supposing  rR 
equal  to  Rp,  and  again  (after  the  ratio  of  SP  to  Sp  is  discovered)  so  as 
rR  may  be  to  Rp  as  2SP  to  SP  +  Sp,  and  I  find  the  ratios  of  the  lines 
pw,  rpj  and  OR,  one  to  the  other.  Let  M  be  to  V  X  /*  as  OR  to  p<o ;  and 
because  the  square  of  pd  is  to  the  square  of  V  X  /t  as  ST  to  SP,  we 
shall  have,  ex  aquo,  OR*  to  M*  as  ST  to  SP,  and  therefore  the  solid 
OR*  X  SP  equal  to  the  given  solid  M*  X  ST;  whence  (supposing  the 
triangles  STP,  PTR,  to  be  now  placed  in  the  same  plane)  TR,  TP,  SP, 
PR,  will  be  given,  by  Lem,  L  All  this  I  do,  first  by  delineation  in  a  rude 
and  hasty  way  ;  then  by  a  new  delineation  with  greater  care ;  and,  lastly, 
by  an  arithmetical  computation.  Then  I  proceed  to  determine  the  position 
of  the  lines  rpy  po),  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  together  with  the  nodes  and 
inclination  of  the  plane  SpCi  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  and  in  that 
plane  Sp<«)  I  describe  the  trajectory  in  which  a  body  let  go  from  the  place 
P  in  the  direction  of  the  given  right  line  pw  would  be  carried  with  a  velo- 
city that  is  to  the  velocity  of  the  earth  asjDw  to  V  X  /t.    QJELP. 

PROBLEM  n. 
To  coirect  the  assumed  ratio  of  the  velocity  and  the  trajectory  thence 

found. 

Take  an  observation  of  the  comet  about  the  end  of  its  appearance,  or 

any  other  observation  at  a  very  great  distance  from  the  observations  used 

^•^■■■■'■■•'^■^  ♦He  intersection  of  a  right  line  drawn  to  the  comet,  in  that 

'cme  SjehD,  as  well  as  the  comet's  place  in  its  trajeo- 

«<!rvation.    If  tb  'on  happens  in  this 

'  ajectory  wi  nnined ;  if  other- 
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wise,  a  new  number  V  is  to  be  assumed,  and  a  new  trajectory  to  be  found; 
and  then  the  place  of  the  comet  in  this  trajectory  to  the  time  of  that  pro- 
batory observation,  and  the  intersection  of  a  right  line  drawn  to  the  comet 
with  the  plane  of  the  trajectory,  are  to  be  determined  as  before;  and  bj 
comparing  the  variation  of  the  error  with  the  variation  of  the  other  qoia- 
tities,  we  may  conclude,  by  the  Rule  of  Three,  how  far  those  other 
quantities  ought  to  be  varied  or  corrected,  so  as  the  error  may  become  m 
small  as  possible.  And  by  means  of  these  corrections  we  may  have  the 
trajectory  exactly,  providing  the  observations  upon  which  the  oompntation 
was  founded  were  exact,  and  that  we  did  not  err  much  in  the  assumption 
of  the  quantity  V ;  for  if  we  did,  the  operation  is  to  be  repeated  till  flifl 
trajectory  is  exactly  enough  determined.    Q.EJ?. 
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"       corrected  when  found,     ...  495 

'*       place  in  a  parabola  found  to  a  given  time, 466 

*'       velocity  compared  with  the  velocity  of  the  planets,      ....  .       .    466 

CrOHvn'  Tails  directed  from  the  sun, ^       .       489 

'^          "     brightest  and  largest  immediately  after  their  panage  throu^  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sun,  . ^   487 

««  «     their  wonderful  rarity, '490 

"  «    tiieir  origin  and  nature, 463 

*         **    in  what  fpaoe  of  time  th^asoend  from  their  heads,  ..490 
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Comet  of  tbe  yet^n  1664  and  1665— t)ie  o1)eerTa.tioiu  of  iU  motioti  oomp&red  with  th«  lli«ot7, 

*'      of  Che  yeSLT6  1680  &ad  1681— obsofTntious  of  iU  motion, 

"      iU  motion  computed  in  m  p&nbolio  orbit , .        ,    47t 

"      b  an  elliptic  orbit, .       m 

"      ita  trajectory,  and  its  tail  in  tbe  stfreral  parta  of  jti  orbit^  delineated,      .  .    4BI 

**      of  the  year  1682— its  muiim  cirmpared  wilb  the  theory,       »...,.       900 
**     teemj  to  have  appeared  in  Ibe  year  1607,  and  likely  to  retnro  again  afUr  a  period  of 

75yeara, 501,  S02 

**      of  the  jear  1683— its  motion  compared  iritb  the  thaoiy^ *       4fiB 

"      of  the  year  1723 — it«  motion  ct^mpared  with  tbe  thAory,  ••.....   501 
Conric  SicTiojis,  by  what  law  of  centripetal  force  teoding  to  any  (^Ten  pobl  they  may  ba  da- 

Bcribfid  by  revolving  bodies,  •        »..,»..«.       13S 

'*  the  geometrical  description  of  them  when  the  foci  are  girea 125 

"  when  the  foci  are  not  giyeo,  .        .....*•,.       131 

"  when  the  {i«titTes  or  a^mptotes  are  giTeiif 147 

CiTavATtrRE  of  figiires  how  estimated, •        .        «       271,40 

Coavaa  dlstingiiished  into  geometrically  rational  &nd  geometrically  trratioDal,      .        *       •       1£7 

CflpLOJD,  or  CricTCLoiD^  iti  recttfication .191 

«  "  Itaeroluta,       , l® 

CrttKcim,  tlie  attrmotioii  of  a  oylitder  oompoMd  of  atlraotiag  paztidUw,  wbon  foroee  are  redp- 

roeally  as  the  Bquare  of  the  diitaoc««i       .•«...«..    2]9 
Dncmrof  heavy  bodies  in  raouo,  how  much  it  isj    ..«••*.•.    40 
'^       and  accent  of  bodies  io  reflating  mediums,       .       .       *       •       .252,265,281,283,30 
DsaccNT  or  Aaciarr  rectilinear,  the  spaces  deacribed,  the  times  of  docriptioa,  and  the  Tebdiiot 
acquired  in  fuch  ascent  <»r  descent,  compared^  on  the  sappQaitio&  of  ajaj 

kind  of  centripetal  force, 160 

RaaTH,  its  dimension  by  Noneood,  by  Picart^  and  by  Cosnuu 4G6 

*'      its  %are  dieoi>ver«Hi,  with  the  proportion  of  its  diameters,  and  the  measuie  of  tbe  dq 

upon  the  meridian, '        .        .        .        403^409 

"      the  excels  of  it^  height  at  tbe  equator  above  its  height  at  the  poles,       .       .        .    407^ 
"      it*  great4><t  and  Jeait  aemi-diametcr,  ......***. 

**       its  mcai]  Fcmt-diametcfp  .,*,«...,.        *•* 

«       the  globe  of  the  earth  more  donso  than  if  it  was  entirely  water,  .        *        *       •       « 

**       the  notation  of  its  axis,   •*•»,.*,*••,•    413 

**       the  annual  motion  thereof  in  the  orhia  magmas  demonftratedi 496 

"       the  ecoentricity  thereof  bow  much, ,        .        .    4fl2 

*'       the  motion  of  its  apheliotj  how  much,  .        ..*.....«       4M 
Elupscs,  by  what  law  of  contripetal  force  teodiDg  to  Che  centre  of  the  flgore  it  is  dcaeribed  by  4 

revolving  body, * 114 

'*       by  what  law  of  centripetal  force  teiiding  fo  the  foous  of  tbe  Qgnrs  11  is  dsMribeU  by  m 

re\c>lving: body,  ......«...•,..        116 

Ftcto,  the  detinatioD  thereof, •        ,        .        .        ,    106 

FLirms,.  the  lawis  of  their  Olensity  and  compresaon  ehcwn,        » 293 

"       their  moti<!in  in  running  out  at  a  hole  in  a  vcmel  determined, 331 

Forces,  their  composition  and  reflolutico, .....*        81 

*'       attractive  forces  of  sphericai  bodies,  composed  of  particles  afrtraotiag  aooording  to  ftay 

law,  determined^      .        .        , •        *        .        .    216 

**       attractive  forces  of  bodies  not  spharka.!,  oomposad  of  partidcs  attraetii^  aeoording  to 

any  law,  determined, * 233 

"       tbe  iDTCTition  of  the  c«ntrip«tal  forces,  when  a  body  Is  revohred  la  a  Tm-rtififtiiig  apaot 

about  an  immov^iablc  centre  in  any  orbit, 103,  tl6 

"       tbe  centripetal  foree^  tending  to  any  point  by  wbicb  any  figure  may  bs  deacvfbed  by  a 
revolving  body  being  given,  the  centripetal  foroes  tending  to  any  other  point  by  whieh 
the  same  figure  may  be  described  in  tbo  same  ptrfodie  time  are  also  giTtn,    .        .       *    113 
■       the  coninpetal  forces  by  which  any  flgare  U  described  by  a  revolving  body  ben^g  gires, 
there  are  given  the  forces  by  which  a  new  figure  may  be  described,  if  the  ordinate*  are 
augmented  or  diminished  ia  any  givexi  ratio,  or  the  angle  of  tbdr  moiBfttiab  be  a^y 
how  changed,  the  periodie  time  remaining  the  same,  .......       116 

*      oentripeial  foroes  decreasing  in  the  duplioate  proportion  of  tbe  distanoei,  wkat  flgores 
m&y  be  dsKribed  by  them, 120. 190 
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FoscB,  oentripeUl  force  defined, 74 

**      the  absolute  quantity  of  centripetal  force  defined, 75 

"     the  aooeleratiTe  quantity  of  the  same  defined, 76 

"     the  motiTC  quantity  of  the  same  defined, 76 

**     the  proportion  thereof  to  any  known  force  how  ooUeoted, 109 

**     a  centripetal  force  that  is  reciprocally  as  the  cube  of  the  ordmate  tencBng  toa  Tastly 

remote  centre  of  force  will  cause  a  body  to  more  in  any  given  oonie  section,       •       •  114 
**     a  centripetal  force  that  is  as  the  cube  of  the  ordinate  tending  to  a  vastly  remote  centre  of 

force  will  cause  a  body  to  move  in  an  hyperbola, 96 

"     centrifugal  force  of  bodies  on  the  earth's  equator,  how  great, 405 

God,  his  nature, 505 

GaAvrrv  mutual  between  the  earth  and  its  parts, •       .       .  94 

'(       of  a  different  nature  f^om  magnetical  force, 307 

*<       the  cause  of  it  not  assigned, 507 

"       tends  towards  all  the  planets, 393 

**       firom  the  surfaces  of  the  planets  upwards  decreases  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  dis- 
tances firom  the  centre,     400 

**       from  the  same  downwards  decreases  nearly  in  the  dmple  ratio  of  the  same,       •       .  400 

**       tends  towards  all  bodies,  and  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  each,  307 

"       is  the  force  by  which  the  mo<m  is  retained  in  its  orbit, 391 

"       the  same  proved  by  an  accurate  calculus, 453 

"  ^    is  the  furoe  by  which  the  primary  planets  and  the  satellites  of  Jnpiter  and  Saturn  are 

retained  in  their  orbits, 393 

Heat,  an  iron  rod  increases  in  length  by  heat, 412 

*'     of  the  sun,  how  great  at  difiiBrent  distances  from  the  sun, 486 

"     how  great  in  Mercury,  ....,* 400 

"     how  great  in  the  comet  of  1680,  when  in  its  perihelion,     •••••••  486 

Hjbavbmb  are  void  of  any  sensible  reristance,  401, 445, 492;  and,  thereAjre,  of  afanost  any  oor- 

poreal  fluid  whatever, 855,356 

»       suffer  light  to  pass  through  them  without  any  refraction, 465 

Hydrostatics,  the  principles  thereof  delivered,      .       .               293 

HvpKRBOLA,  by  what  law  of  centrifogal  force  tending  from  the  centre  of  the  figure  it  is  described 

by  a  revolving  body, 116 

"         by  what  law  of  centrifugal.foroe  tending  ftxn  the  fbous  of  the  4gure  it  is  dcMribed 

by  a  revolving  body 117 

"         by  what  law  of  centripetal  force  tending  to  the  focus  of  the  4gure  it  is  deseribed 

by  a  revolving  body, 118 

HvpoTHBSEa  of  what  kind  soever  rejected  firom  this  philoeophy, 508 

JvpiTXB,  its  periodic  time^ •       .       .388 

"      its  distance  fVdoithesun, 388 

"      its  apparent' diameter, 385 

"      its  true  diameter .399 

"      ita  attractive  force,  how  great, 396 

"      the  weights  of  bodies  on  its  surface, 399 

«      itsdemdty, .       .       .              399 

**      its  quantity  of  matter, 309 

**      its  perturbation  by  Saturn,  how  much,      .       .  ^ ,  403 

**      the  proportion  of  its  diameters  exhibited  by  computation, 409 

"      and  compared  with  observations,       .       .       • 409 

"      its  rotation  about  its  axis,  in  what  time  performed, 409 

"      the  cause  of  its  belts  hinted  at, 445 

Light,  its  propagation  not  iutaataiieoiifl, 246 

"     its  velocity  dUteeni  in  AftnntnidiinB^r 245 

^      a  curtuhi  rrtlLitioii  it  pcjuK'tiiue^  -iiUctb  DJcplakiod^        «        >        *        »       •        *        .  245 

*'      ill  rctViLGtiuQ  eiplLtiLCidf    ,...>        ^^        «•■•••       .  243i 

*'      rofi^tiDn  is  &ot  madfl  ^  the  J^<3|)«  |«iiat  of  inddo^ .247 

*■     an  Ificiirvatloo  ot  Uglst  abcot  tht  cdranf  tie*  of  hodm  observed  by  experimentK,    .      »  2l4i 

MAasruTicfbrei,  ....       .  ^m^m\m 


**      the  motion  of  its  aphelion, 406 

MiiTTKH,  iy  quantity  of  matter  defined, *        ,        .       .       .    H 

"        lt9  via  itisita  defined, •  ,        .       *        74 

"        iCa  impressed  force  defined^    ,        .        .,,..,        ....    74 
*^       its  exteofion,  bardnora,  ImpenetrabLllt;,  mobility >  vis  trurfut,  gravity,  how  diiOOffered,  385 

"       subtle  matter  of  Dctcarits  mqoimJ  ititOj 321 

MscHAlricAL  PowEU  explained  and  demonstrated^       .       • 91 

MEBCifBY,  it«  periodic  time 3S 

"        iu  di^ance  from  the  sim, 389 

"        tbe  motion  of  iti  apheUoni .        ..« 40^ 

MfTuoD  of  first  and  last  T&tiof, 99 

^*       of  traoAfoirmu^  figuref  into  othen  of  tbe  same  analytical  order 141 

«       of  fiBxlons, 261 

"        ditfer«ntial, »       .      417 

"       offinilng  tho  quadratures  of  all  curves  very  nearly  true) 44S 

*'        of  oonrerging  aeries  applied  to  tbe  solution  of  difficult  problems,        .        .        •       271,  ti6 
Moow,  the  iuoliaatloii  of  lia  orbit  to  the  ecliptio  greatest  in  the  syiygiei  of  tbe  node  with  tbe  fuc, 

and  least  in  tbe  quadraluref^ ^ 

**      the  figure  of  its  biKlj  ooUeeted  by  oaletilatiQn,        ........       434 

*<      iU  tibrationa  explained ••....    405 

**      \U  mean  apparent  diameter,  ........  .        .       ,       4&1 

"      its  true  diameter,      ' 453 

^      weight  of  bodies  on  its  surfaeei 453 

"      its  density,  . , 4a 

"     its  quantity  of  matter, ; .       4S3    ^ 

*^     its  mean  distance  from  the  earth,  bow  many  greatest  aiml-dlameten  of  Ibe  earth  oon- 
tai&ed  therein,    \        .....,....*..«    4S3 

"      how  many  mean  semi^iameters,    . 4^ 

"      iCe  foroe  to  move  tbe  se&  how  great^   ...........   419 

**     not  peroeptibie  in  experiments  of  pesdnlums,  or  any  statical  or  hydnwtatieal  ofaMmUoikSi   4Se 

"      its  periodic  time^        . 4M 

'^      the  time  of  its  fynodiool  revolution, 4Z! 

**      its  motions,  and  the  iuequalilic^s  of  tbe  same  derived  from  their  eaiiseai     .  .     A\\  444 

^      revolves  more  Alowly,  in  a  dilated  orbit,  when  the  earth  is  iu  Its  perihelloin ;  mad  more 

jwiftly  in  the  aphelion  tlie  same,  its  orbit  being  contracted,        ....    413, 441, 416 
*^      revokes  more  slowly,  in  a  dilated  orbit,  when  tbe  apogwon  is  in  the  syiygiee  with  tlie  ion  \ 

aud  more  swiftly,  m  a  contraoted  orbit,  when  tbe  apogieon  is  in  the  qnadr^turei,        .       ^^f^J 

'<      revolves  more  Hlowly,  b  a  dilated  orbit,  when  the  node  is  in  the  ^lygiee  witli  tlw  aan ;      j^M 

and  more  swiftly,  in  a  contracted  orbit^  when  the  node  is  In  the  quadraturee,   .  .    ^'^^B 

"      moves  slower  in  its  qaadraturea  with  tbe  sun,  switler  in  the  syiygiea;  and  by  a  ladiill  1 

drmwn  to  (he  earth  describes  an  area,  in  the  first  case  less  in  proportion  to  the  time,  in  tlie .  | 

last  caae  greater,    .       .       ; *    .       .  411 

^     the  ineqaality  of  those  areas  oomputed,    .       *        .       .  .       .  .420 

«     tta  orbit  is  more  curve,  and  goes  faj-ther  from  the  earth  in  the  first  oaw ;  m  the  last  case 

lis  orbit  if  less  curve,  and  comes  nearer  to  the  earth •        *        .       41$ 

"  the  ^gure  of  this  orbit,  and  tbe  proportion  of  its  diameters  oolleeted  tgr  oonipiilatioB,  .  433 
"  a  method  of  finding  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth  by  ili  horary  taiotiluo,  •  .  423 
*'     its  apogwan  move^  more  slowly  when  the  earth  is  in  ill  apbaHon,  more  twifUy  in  the  peri-      ^^ 

helioOf ^^^^^1 

"      its  apogcoo  goee  forward  most  swiftly  when  in  the  syiygiei  with  the  son ;  and  goes  baok-      ^^ 

ward  in  the  quadraiureSf 414, 44C 

**      IU  eccentricity  greatest  when  the  apo^^OD  ii  in  the  syiygies  with  the  sun ;  leiut  whoi  the     ^^ 
tame  is  in  tbe  quadratures,       .'........,«    414,  ^^B 

^     Ue  nodes  move  more  slowly  when  tbe  earth  is  in  its  aphelion^  and  mote  imftl^  in  tbe  |iiH*     ^^M 

heUoo 4H4IH 

its  oodM  are  at  rest  in  their  sysyg^es  with  the  sun,  and  go  baekmoet  swiaiyia  iheqvid-    ^H 
fftloree 414 
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Moon,  the  motioofl  of  the  nodes  and  the  inequalities  of  its  motions  oompnted  from  the  theory  of 

graTity, ^ 427,430,434,436 

((      the  same  from  a  different  principle, '  437 

"      the  variations  of  the  inclination  oomputed  from  the  theory  of  gravity,  .    441,443 

**      the  eqQCtions  of  the  moon's  motions  for  astronomical  OSes, 445 

"      the  annual  equation  of  the  moon's  mean  motion, 445 

"     the  first  semi-annual  equation  of  the  same,    ....*....       446 

"      the  second  semi-annual  equation  of  the  same, 447 

**      the  first  equation  of  the  moon's  centre, 447 

"      the  second  equation  of  the  moon's  cenUrt, 448 

Moom'b  first  variation, 425 

"      the  annual  equation  of  the  mean  motion  of  its  apogee, 445 

"      the  semi-annual  equation  of  the  same, ,       .       .       447 

"      the  semi-annual  equation  of  its  eccentricity, 447 

**      the  annual  equation  of  the  mean  motion  of  its  nodes, 445 

"      the  semi-annual  equation  of  the  same, 437 

"  the  semi-annual  equation  of  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  .  .  .  444 
"      the  method  of  fixing  the  theory  of  the  lunar  motions  from  observations,       .       .       .    464 

Motion,  its  quantity  defined, 73 

'<       absolute  and  relative 78 

"       absolute  and  relative,  the  separation  of  one  from  the  other  possible,  demonstrated  by 

an  example,        ...       * 82 

"      laws  thereof, 83 

"      of  concurring  bodies  after  their  reflection,  by  what  experiments  collected,     ...     91 

"      of  bodies  in  eccentric  sections, 116 

"      in  moveable  orbits, - .    172 

"      in  given  superficies,  and  of  the  reciprocal  motion  of  pendulums,       ....       183 

"      of  bodies  tending  to  each  other  with  centripetal  forces, 194 

"      of  very  small  bodies  agitated  by  centripetal  forces  tending  to  each  part  of  some  very 

great  body, 233 

**      of  bodies  resisted  in  the  ratio  of  the  velocities, 251 

«       in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity, 258 

"  partly  in  the  simple  and  partly  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  same,  ....  280 
•(  of  bodies  proceeding  by  their  rts  insUa  alone  in  resisting  mediums,  251, 258, 259, 280, 261, 330 
"       of  bodies  ascending  or  descending  in  right  lines  in  resisting  mediums,  and  acted  on  by 

an  uniform  force  of  gravity, 252,265,261,283 

"      of  bodies  projected  in  resisting  mediums,  and  acted  on  by  an  uniform  force  of  gravity,  255, 268 

"       of  bodies  revolving  in  resisting  mediums, 287 

"      of  funependulous  bodies  in  resisting  mediums, 304 

**       and  reactance  of  fluids, 323 

"      propagated  through  fluids, 356 

"       offluidsafterthemanner  of  a  vortex,  or  circular,     ..       . 370 

Motions,  composition  and  resolution  of  them, 84 

Ovals  for  optic  uses,  the  method  of  finding  them  which  Cartesius  concealed,      •       .       .       .    246 

"     a  general  solution  of  Cartenus's  problem, 247, 248 

Oasrrs,  the  invention  of  those  which  are  described  by  bodies  going  off  fhnn  a  given  place  with 
a  given  velocity  according  to  a  given  right  Ibe,  when  the  centripetal  force  is  recipro- 
cally as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  the  absolute  quantity  of  that  force  is  known,   .    123 
*<       of  those  which  are  described  by  bodies  when  the  centripetal  force  is  reciprocally  as  the 

cube  of  the  distance, 114,171,176 

"      of  those  which  are  described  by  bodies  agitated  by  any  centripetal  forces  whatever,    168 
Parabola,  by  what  law  of  centripetal  force  tending  to  the  focus  of  the  figure  the  same  may  be 

described, 120 

PsNDULUMs,  theb  properties  explained, .186,190,304 

**  the  diverse  lengths  of  isochronous  pendulums  in  different  latitudes  eompaitd  among 

thm^vet,  both  by  observations  and  by  the  theory  of  gravity,       •       .       409  to  413 

"*  'M  diiMngnlshed  into  ab««>i«*>  «~'  relative, 78 

"^IbioobIoim*  Msigned  tiflM, 153 

^I^MIfM  3m 
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PLAHKTi,th«irpaiodietiBef, SBB 

"       (heir  diitaiioet  from  the  KID, 389 

*       tiMftpheiiaandnodflBor  UMirorbitidoaliiioetTCel, 405 

*<       their  orbits  determined, 406 

<*       thewayofflndiogthdrpUoesintheirorbitf, 3l7to3S0 

"       their  deoiitj  raited  to  the  heat  they  receive  from  the  nm,   ......  400 

"       their  diumal  rerolatioue  equable, 405 

**       their  axes  lea  than  the  diameten  that  itand  upon  them  At  ri^t  angke,    .       .      .  406 

PLAMXTt,  Pbimabv,  rarnnmd  the  ran, 38? 

«  "  more  in  ellipeei  whole  foeoe  it  b  the  ran'i  oentre,  .   '   .  .403 

"  "  by  radii  drawn  to  the  ran  deeoibe  areas  proportional  to  the  tiBiei,  .   366^403 

*'  **  rerolreinperiodiotimesthatareintheiMqQiplieatepropertioDofthediB- 

tanoes  frtm  the  ran, SST 

**  **  are  retained  in  their  orbits  by  a  fbroe  of  gravity  which  reepects  the  sun, 

and  is  reeiprooaUy  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  ion's  centre,   389,383 
PLAKBTt,  Sicoif  DABT,  move  in  eUipees  having  thdr  focus  in  the  centre  of  the  primaiy,  413 

"  "  hj  radii  drawn  to  their  primary  deeoribe  areas  proportional  to  tiie 

times 386,387,390 

"  "  revolve  in  periodic  times  that  are  in  the  seiquipticate  proportion  of  their 

distaooee  firom  the  primary, 386^387 

Pboblbm  KarLBAiAir,  solved  by  the  trochoid  and  by  approximations,  .  .    157  to  160 

**  "  of  the  ancients,  of  four  hnes,  related  by  Pappus,  and  attempted  by  Car- 

tesius,  by  an  algebraic  calculus  solved  by  a  geometrical  compoeition,    .    13S 
PR0JBCTU.S8  move  in  parabolas  when  the  redstance  of  the  medium  is  taken  awaj,  91, 115, 243, 273 

u  their  motions  in  resisting  mediums, 255,20 

PuLsxs  of  the  afar,  by  which  sounds  are  propagated,  their  intervals  or  breadths  determitfed,  368, 370 
*'     these  intervals  in  sounds  made  by  open  pipes  probably  equal  to  twice  the  length  of  the 

pipes, 370 

QuAnRATURBs  general  of  oval  figures  not  to  be  obtained  by  iinite  terms, 153 

QuAUTixs  of  bodies  how  discovered,  and  when  to  be  rappoeed  universal,       ....      381 

KssisTANCB,  the  quantity  thereof  in  mediums  not  continued, 329 

"  in  continued  mediums, 409 

"  in  mediums  of  any  kind  whatever,       * 33i 

"           of  mediums  is  as  thoir  density,  atteris  paribus,       .        .     320,  321,  324, 329,  341, 335 
^           is  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  bodies  resisted,  ca-teris  pari- 
bus  258,314,334,329,3^,351 

*'  is  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  diametors  of  spherical  bodies  resisted,  etrUris 

paribus, 317, 318, 329, 3M 

(*           of  fluids  threefold,  arises  either  from  the  inactivity  of  the  fluid  matter,  or  the  te- 
nacity of  its  parts,  or  friction, 286 

**  the  resistance  found  in  fluids,  ahnost  all  of  the  flrst  kind,       ....    321, 354 

"  cannot  bo  diminished  by  the  subtilty  of  the  parts  of  the  fluid,  if  the  density  remain,    355 

"  of  a  globe,  what  proportion  it  bears  to  that  of  a  cylinder,  in  mediums  not  continued,   327 

^  in  compressed  mediums, 343 

"  of  a  globe  in  mediums  not  continued, 329 

"  in  compressed  mediums, 344 

"  how  found  by  experiments, 345to3S5 

*'  to  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  how  made  the  least  possible, 228 

"  what  kind  ofsolid  it  is  that  meets  with  the  least, 329 

RxsisTANCxs,  the  theory  thereof  confirmed  by  experiments  of  pendulums,     .  313  to  321 

"  by  experiments  of  falling  bodies, 345  to  356 

RxsT,  true  and  relative, 78 

RiTLEB  of  philosophy, 3&1 

Satelutbs,  tho  greatest  heliocentric  elongation  of  Jupiter's  satellites, 387 

"  the  greatest  heliocentric  elongation  of  the  Huygenian  satellite  from  Saturn's  centre,  396 

"  the  periodic  times  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  their  distances  from  his  centre,    .    386, 3B7 

"  the  periodic  Umes  of  Saturn's  satellites,  and  their  distances  from  his  eentre,        387, 361 

"  the  inequaUties  of  the  motions  of  the  satellites  P^  Satan  derived  from 

the  morons  ot  tiha  moon)      .       .       .      ,  .       •       •       .    ^ 
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Saturn,  its  periodic  time, 388 

its  distaooe  from  the  IBOD, 388 

its  apparent  diameter,      •       •       .^ 388 

its  tme  diameter, 309 

its  attraotiTe  foree,  bow  gnt^ 396 

the  weight  of  bodies  on  its  surface, 399 

itsdensity,  .       .       .  .399 

its  qaanti^  of  matter, 399 

its  perturbation  by  the  approach  of  Jni^ter  how  great, 403 

the  apparent  diameter  of  its  ring, 388 

Shadow  of  the  earth  to  be  augmented  hi  lunar  edipses,  beeanse  of  the  refraction  of  the  at- 
mosphere,   447 

Sounds,  their  nature  explained,  360,363,365,366,367,368,369 

•    "       not  propagated  in  (firedvm, ...       399 

"       oaosed  by  the  agitation  of  the  air 366 

"       their  Telodty  computed 368,369 

"       somewhat  swifter  by  the  theory  in  summer  than  in  wmter, 370 

"       ceaseimmediately,  when  the  motion  of  the  8on<»tNis  body  ceases^      ....       365 

"       how  augmented  in  speaking  trumpets, 370 

SpAca,  absolute  and  rdattve, 78, 79 

"      not  equaUy  full, 396 

Sphcboio,  the  attraction  of  the  same  when  the  forces  of  its  partMee  are  reciprooaOy  as  the 

squares  of  the  distances, 239 

Spulal  cutting  all  its  radii  in  a  given  angle,  by  what  law  of  centripetal  force  tending  to  the 

centre  thereof  it  may  be  described  by  a  rerolving  body,        ....       107,287,291 
Spirit  pervading  all  bodies,  and  concealed  within  them,  hinted  at,  as  requhftd  to  solve  a  great 

many  phsenomena  of  Nature, 506 

Stabs,  the  fixed  stars  demonstrated  to  be  at  rest,       ...  401 

"     their  twinkUng  what  to  be  ascribed  to 487 

"     new  stars,  whence  they  m^y  vise, ^ 902 

SuBSTANcas  of  all  things  unknown, 907 

Sun,  moves  round  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the  planets, 401 

"    the  periodic  time  of  its  revolution  about  its  axis; 405 

"   its  mean  apparent  diameter, •       •       .    453 

"    its  true  diameter, 398 

"    its  horisontal  parallax, 396 

"    has  a  menstrual  parallax, 403 

**    its  attractive  force  how  great, 396 

";  the  weight  of  bodies  on  its  surface 399 

"    its  density, 309 

"    its  quantity  of  matter, 309 

*'    its  force  to  disturb  the  motions  of  the  moon, 391, 419 

"    its  force  to  move  the  sea, 448 

TiDKBofthe  sea  derived  firom  their  cause, 415,448,449 

Tufs,  absolute  and  relative, 78,79 

«    the  astronomical  equation  thereof  proved  hj  pendulum  doeks,  and  the  eettpees  of  Jupiter's 

sateUites, 79 

A  Vacuum  proved,  or  that  all  spaces  ^said  to  be  full)  are  not  equally  ftdl,  ....  306 
VxLocrriKB  of  bodies  moving  in  eonio  sections,  where  the  centripetal  Ibrce  tends  to  the  fbene,  .  121 
VxLociTY,  the  greatest  that  a  globe  falling  in  a  resisting  medium  can  acquire,      ...       344 

VxNUB,  its  periodic  time, 368 

**      its  distance  from  the  sun, 388 

**      the  motion  of  its  aphelion, 405 

VoBTicEs,  their  nature  and  eonttitution  examined, 904 

YfA-^—  '^^^--^^Acity  with  which  they  are  propagated  on  the  superficies  of  stagnant  water,       .    361 
'-'ards  the  sun,  the  earth,  or  any  planet^  are,  at  equal  distances  from  the 

*tttks  of  matter  hi  tiiebodM  394 

^  the  forms  and  testr>  395 

crtheearUkfiNi  ^together,  .      .      409 


